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NOTICE TO THE READER 


The Full Introduction (a fuller version of the one published 
herein), extensive commentary in the form of "webnotes," and 
a bibliography are all available for downloading and printing at 
the website of the Catholic University of America Press (http:// 
cuapress.cua.edu). This printed volume contains an abbreviated 
introduction and brief notes on the text. 
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BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


This volume makes available a translation of a sizable portion of 
St. Thomas's first overview of the whole of sacred theology, the Com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard (in its Latin title, Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi or Scriptum super Sententiis, hereafter 
Scriptum), most of which has never appeared in English before. The 
translators hope that the availability of the text will encourage the use 
of the Scriptum in the classroom as a supplement to more commonly 
read texts from the Summa theologiae.' However much St. Thomas im¬ 
proved in pedagogical focus and the articulation of certain concepts, 
his "youthful" commentary remains an astonishing tour de force, bear¬ 
ing everywhere the stamp of profound reflection. Those who go deep¬ 
ly into this work discover it to be an invaluable, even indispensable 
source of knowledge and wisdom, one that has been sadly neglected in 
the modern English-speaking milieu. 

It was with an awareness of the riches to be found in the Scrip- 
turn that I enlisted the aid of two graduate students to undertake with 
me the project of translating the Scriptum’s most important passages on 
love and charity. The project took a decisive step forward when, thanks 
to the generosity of the Leonine Commission, a provisional critical edi¬ 
tion of the relevant distinctions in Books II and III was placed at our 
disposal. This made it possible to review and correct the translation 
line by line against the critical text. In addition, we had the privilege 
of consulting, prior to its publication, the critical edition of the second 
(Roman) version or Lectura romana of Book I, Distinction 17, a transla¬ 
tion of which is included so as to make possible a fascinating compari¬ 
son with the original (Paris) version. We also did not hesitate to in¬ 
clude in the webnotes 1 2 shorter translations of texts from other distinc¬ 
tions whenever these could throw valuable light on the topics at hand. 

1. To facilitate this use I have provided a chart (see Appendix I) in which the 
Summa articles on love and charity in general are correlated to their parallels in 
the Scriptum. This chart makes immediately apparent some interesting features of 
the Scriptum, such as the sheer breadth of the first article of In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 
which does the work, so to speak, of six articles in the Summa (I-II, q. 28). 

2. These notes may be found on the website of the Catholic University of 
America Press (http://cuapress.cua.edu). 
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The result is the present volume, which contains by far the most exten¬ 
sive English translation from the Scriptum to date. 3 Finally, to enhance 
the value of the translation to those who are interested in the histori¬ 
cal development of Thomas's thinking and his methods of working, 
we made a point of including the more doctrinally interesting "drafts" 
from the autograph manuscript of Book III, as edited by P.-M. Gils. 4 
Here we see the author laboring hard on his materials, emending, can¬ 
celing out, taking different points of departure. All in all, the inclusion 
of draft material, of the finished Parisian product, and of the bold Ro¬ 
man attempt at a second Scriptum offers an incomparable window into 
the first phase of St. Thomas's career as a theologian. 

Our single goal was to produce a translation both accurate and 
readable—the former, by sticking to the text as it stands, not pretend¬ 
ing that the original is more literary and filled-out than it really is (for 
scholastic Latin does at times have the characteristics of an abbrevi¬ 
ated code language), the latter by supplying those words or phrases 
of which an English speaker would naturally avail himself simply to 
make his meaning plain, but that a Latin author, above all a scholas¬ 
tic author, can so easily omit, trusting to inflections, to context, and 
to his immediate audience's considerable skill in dialectic. Brackets [ ] 
indicate editorial interpolations. Wherever Thomas's condensed Latin 
permitted of a non-interpretive expansion to help the English reader— 
an example would be a place where Thomas simply writes hoc, "This," 
but where the translation supplies the noun or phrase intended, which 
might have been three or four lines back—we have expanded it with¬ 
out further notice. We sought to avoid at all costs any smoothing-out 
or rewriting of phrases that would intrude our own thoughts into 
the text of a master who is perfectly capable of speaking for himself. 
Hence, at times, a certain awkwardness was allowed to stand, which 
could have been avoided only at the expense of giving the reader a 
quite different impression of what the original says. On the many oc¬ 
casions when a sentence or argument seemed to cry out for paraphrase 
or commentary, we have strictly confined our paraphrase to the notes, 
never imposing it on the translation as such. 

So the two general principles of our translation are (I) maximal fi¬ 
delity to Thomas's text, the attempt to say things as he says them, with 
the weight and balance of his own statements; and (2) maximal clarity 

3. See Appendix II for a list of published English translations from the Scriptum. 

4. See P.-M. Gils, "Textes inedits de S. Thomas: Les premieres redactions du 
Scriptum super Tertio Sententiarum," Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 45 
(1961): 201-28; 46 (1962): 445-62 and 609-28. 
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in English, often by preferring phrasings more familiar to our ears and 
closer to the Latin's meaning , 5 Sometimes "at work" or "working" is 
used instead of "operating," and "activity" instead of "operation"; "has 
its term in" rather than "terminates in"; "in the manner of" rather than 
"through the mode of"; and so on. It is often impossible, or absurdly 
artificial, to find everyday English for the technical vocabulary of Lat¬ 
in scholasticism, nor should one overlook the longstanding, honorable 
tradition of English-language scholasticism that has always borrowed 
heavily from the Latin (e.g., "actuality" and "potency"). The resulting 
policy for us has been a sort of pragmatism that keeps the translation 
as close to spoken English as possible, but does not go out of its way to 
avoid technicalities, especially those hallowed by custom. 

Throughout the book, the footnotes, which are called out by lower¬ 
case letters, generally concern textual matters such as the Latin edition 
consulted, the structure or meaning of a given question or article, par¬ 
allels in other writings of St. Thomas, and citations of sources. More 
detailed commentary is available in notes called out by arabic numerals, 
the text of which is to be found on the website of The Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of America Press. These "webnotes," numbered consecutively from 
1 to 518, are contained in a single document, permitting easy access. 
A reader in search of information about the biographical background 
to St. Thomas's Commentary on the Sentences, the peculiar features of this 
work, its subsequent history, the Lectura romana (Aquinas's second at¬ 
tempt at producing a Sentences commentary), how to think about and 
benefit from loca parallela, and some of the more philosophically inter¬ 
esting translation issues is advised to go to the Full Introduction avail¬ 
able at the same website, where a comprehensive bibliography may 
also be found. 

A few words are in order about unfamiliar features of the Scrip- 
turn. As with the Summa contra gentiles, the Scriptum is divided into four 
books. 6 The main unit of division is not the question or chapter, but 
the "Distinction." 7 Each Distinction in the Scriptum opens with a divisio 

5. And this for no ideological reason (such as "Anglo-Saxon derivatives are 
always better than Latin derivatives"), but simply looking to how people speak, 
what comes naturally to their lips. Yet there is no getting around some technical 
terms; no discipline is without them. 

6. On the complex structure of Lombard's Sentences, see the references to sec¬ 
ondary literature provided in the Full Introduction and Bibliography. 

7. The division of Lombard's text into Distinctions appears to have been the 
work of Alexander of Hales (see Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, vol. 1: 
The Person and His Work, trans. Robert Royal [Washington, DC: The Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America Press, 1996], 40). 
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textus of Peter Lombard's text, leading the reader to the points Thom¬ 
as wishes to discuss. 8 The Distinction concludes with an expositio textus, 
a set of clarifications on phrases in the Lombard's text that might give 
rise to misunderstandings. We have called this section "Notes on the 
Text," because it is by no means an "exposition" of a text in the way 
that a commentary of Thomas's on Aristotle or Dionysius or Proclus is. 

St. Thomas subdivides the Distinctions in various ways. In some cas¬ 
es, a Distinction simply consists of a series of articles. 9 In other cases, it 
will contain several questions, subdivided into articles. One curious as¬ 
pect of the Scriptum for a reader new to it is the proliferation of quaes- 
tiunculae —literally "little questions," called herein "subquestions"—be¬ 
neath the familiar question and article levels. This generates famously 
lengthy citations such as: “In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3, ad 1." Ac¬ 
cording to the convention he followed, Thomas does not solve the sub¬ 
questions in succession; they are organized in such a way that first, all 
the objections and sed contras of all the subquestions are presented, 
and only afterwards, all the solutions and replies, point by point. This 
happens to be an awkward way of proceeding; it is the more odd for 
being most of the time unnecessary. The text's readability is improved 
when the main response and the replies to objections are placed in 
company with their matching objections and sed contras. This was also 
the advice of students who used a draft of this translation in a course. 
Hence, in all cases but one I have brought together all the elements of 
each subquestion so that it reads like a regular article. 10 

The final determination of which texts to include in this volume 
took place over a long period of time. My ongoing research into Thom¬ 
as's understanding of amor, dilectio, caritas, and amicitia had me fre¬ 
quently turning to discussions in Book III of the Scriptum, where he 


8. It bears emphasizing, for those unfamiliar with it, that the Scriptum is not 
by any stretch of the imagination a commentary, strictly speaking, on another 
author's text. As a finished product it bears more likeness to Aquinas's disputed 
questions or the commentaries on Boethius. 

9. Readers should be aware that at times Thomas or his editors introduce a 
heading styled "Question 1" which is then divided into articles, but after which 
no further question appears, rendering the "Question" heading entirely superflu¬ 
ous. Citations in secondary literature have waffled between keeping and drop¬ 
ping the "Question 1" in such cases. Here we mention "q." only if there is more 
than a single question; otherwise the citation will read: In III Sent. d. 28, a. 3. 
There are also a few other numbering confusions in the Scriptum, but in most cas¬ 
es the problem is easily spotted and solved. 

10. The one exception is a place (In III Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 4) where Thomas 
deliberately builds one set of objections upon another and then answers all the 
sets in the reply to the first subquestion. 
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explores these themes in great detail. Discussions of the objects, order, 
commandment, and duration of charity, 11 while less orderly than their 
parallels in the Secunda secundae, examine certain points more finely. 
Thomas's manner of placing caritas squarely within his metaphysical 
understanding of amor and his adaptation of Aristotelian amicitia sheds 
much light on a theme that will become a leitmotif in his works— 
namely, charity as a purely gratuitous supernatural friendship between 
God and man which is nevertheless rooted deep within the ontolo¬ 
gy of man himself. From Book III, I was led by a natural progression 
to the discussion in Book I of the Holy Spirit as the love poured into 
the hearts of the faithful (where we witness first-hand Thomas's fa¬ 
mous disagreement with Peter Lombard over whether the charity giv¬ 
en to Christians is the very uncreated charity that is the Holy Spir¬ 
it), as well as the opening article of Distinction 1 on fruitio. I incor¬ 
porated crucial discussions in Book II of the love of God above self 12 
and of the orientation of right wills toward a single end, which can be 
variously described as God, beatitude, and charity. 13 Near the end of 
Book IV, I found much enlightening material in the treatment of beati¬ 
tude as man's ultimate end, linked inextricably to the possession and 
exercise of charity. 14 All these texts proved to be mutually illuminating 
and stand well together. 

An overview of the contents may thus be given, with an asterisk in¬ 
dicating that only part of that Distinction or question has been trans¬ 
lated: In I Sententiarum (Paris version), d. 1, q. 1* and d. 17, qq. 1-2 
[Mand.]; In I Sententiarum (Roman version), d. 17, qq. 1-2 [Boyle]; In 
II Sententiarum, d. 3, q. 4 and d. 38* [Leon.]; In III Sententiarum, d. 23*, 
dd. 27-32, and d. 36* [Leon.]; Deleta Super III Sent. [Gils]; In TV Senten¬ 
tiarum, d. 49, q. 1* [Parm.]. The Latin editions on which the transla¬ 
tions are based: Leon. = provisional critical edition of the Leonine Com¬ 
mission; Boyle = Lectura romana in primum Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, 
ed. -[Leonard E. Boyle and John F. Boyle (Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 2006), 190-201; Mand. = Scriptum super libros 
Sententiarum, vols. 1 and 2 (containing Books I and II), ed. P. Mandon- 
net (Paris: Lethielleux, 1929); Moos = Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 
vols. 3 and 4 (containing Book III and Book IV, dd. 1-22), ed. Maria 
Fabianus Moos (Paris: Lethielleux, 1933 and 1947); Gils = P.-M. Gils, 
"Textes inedits de S. Thomas: Les premieres redactions du Scriptum su¬ 
it, in III Sent. dd. 28, 29, 30, and 31; in addition, d. 36, a. 6 takes up the rela¬ 
tionship between commandments and the "mode of charity." 

12. In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4. 13. In II Sent. d. 38, aa. 1-2. 

14. In TV Sent. d. 49, q. 1. 
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per Tertio Sententiarum," Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 45 
(1961): 201-28; 46 (1962): 445-62 and 609-28; Parm. (for Book IV, 
dd. 23-50) = Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia, vol. 7/2: Commentum 
in quartum librum Sententiarum magistri Petri Lombardi (Parma: Typis Pe¬ 
tri Fiaccadori, 1858), pp. 872-1259. Within the translation, references 
to page numbers from the above editions are provided in a note placed 
at the start of each new Distinction. (Note that the titles of the Distinc¬ 
tions are not Thomas's but those of later editors, usually Mandonnet 
and Moos, and for this reason they are bracketed. Although the provi¬ 
sional critical edition bears no such titles, they have been retained here 
for ease of orientation.) When Latin phrases are given in the notes, the 
orthography follows the edition that served as the basis of the trans¬ 
lation; so, for Books II and III we take the Leonine edition's spelling, 
while for Book I we take that of Mandonnet, and so forth. 15 Texts trans¬ 
lated from Thomas's handwritten revisions to Book III [Gils] reproduce 
the author's strikethroughs and rewordings. Comparison of the provi¬ 
sional Leonine critical edition of texts from Books II and III with the 
edition of Mandonnet-Moos disclosed a fair number of minor differ¬ 
ences but rather few significant ones. The latter sort, and at times the 
former, have been indicated in the notes. With the prospect of a criti¬ 
cal text with full apparatus being released soon to the public, we do not 
call attention to every instance of divergence between the Mandonnet- 
Moos text and the provisional text of the Leonine Commission that was 
shared with us; to do so would far surpass the ordinary functions of a 
translation. 

For Aquinas's references to a host of authors, we have provided 
citations detailed enough to enable the reader to locate the texts in 
modern editions. CCSL critical editions of Patristic authors have been 
used whenever possible. We have made no effort to be comprehensive 
in this regard, for when the Leonine edition soon appears, it will in¬ 
clude, as always, detailed references to the source-texts and versions 
from which St. Thomas draws his quotations. All quotations from au¬ 
thorities, especially from Scripture, have been translated directly from 
Aquinas's text. Because he is citing from memory, the quotations are 
not always exact; he will at times elide different texts or ascribe to one 
author or book what is to be found in another. Such discrepancies are 
duly noted. Usually Thomas cites Scripture by book and chapter; we 


15. The Leonine editors of Books II and III, as do the editors of several more 
recent volumes in the Opera omnia, adopt orthographical conventions such as uis 
cogitatiua, uirtus caritatis, Vnde amor amicitie (instead of vis cogitativa, virtus charitatis, 
Unde amor amicitiae). 
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take the liberty of inserting verse numbers. When he refers to psalms 
by number, he follows the numbering of the Vulgate; most modern 
translations, on the other hand, follow the Hebrew numbering, which 
is, in most cases, one ahead of the Vulgate's. For simplicity's sake, I 
have followed the Hebrew psalm and verse numbers as given in the 
RSV, although the translation is directly from the Latin and is more 
akin to what one would get in the Douay-Rheims version. 

A related issue is the expansion of quotations wherever it seems 
clear that Thomas is quoting only a few words not so as to limit himself 
to them, but rather to call to mind a familiar authority that a listener or 
reader could be counted on to know. In his commentary on Aristotle's 
On the Soul, Thomas makes the point that Aristotle mentions only the 
beginning of a verse from Homer, expecting his readers to supply the 
rest. Boethius had supplied the whole verse for his Latin readership. 16 
We will imitate Boethius in this regard. A good example is the abbrevi¬ 
ated reference system employed in the divisio textus that opens each Dis¬ 
tinction of Aquinas's Scriptum. By means of this divisio, the teacher plac¬ 
es before his student the argumentative structure, the topical outline, of 
some portion of the Sentences, to help the student more effectively work 
his way through the details of the text and to provide an aid to mem¬ 
ory. In the medieval manner, Thomas economically writes down only 
a few words from the start of a paragraph (" Consequenter modum etc."), 
expecting the reader to know just what part of the text he is referring 
to. To make for smoother reading we have always expanded these ab¬ 
breviated citations to the extent of forming a complete sentence. 

Some of the most important translation issues that faced us in our 
project had to do, not surprisingly, with the vocabulary of love, appe¬ 
tite, and desire. 

Amor, dilectio, caritas. At Summa theologiae I-II, q. 26, a. 3, St. 
Thomas poses the question: "Is love (amor) the same as dilection (dilec¬ 
tio)!" In the response he states that love, dilection, charity, and friend¬ 
ship (amor, dilectio, caritas, amicitia) are "four words that refer, in a way, 
to the same thing." The basic difference is that amicitia is like a habit, 
whereas amor and dilectio are actions or passions, and caritas can be tak¬ 
en either way. Of the latter trio, the most general is amor, which signi¬ 
fies any first principle of appetitive motion, whether sensitive or ra¬ 
tional. Dilectio adds something, namely that a choice 17 of the good is 


16. See Sent. IIDe anima, ch. 28 (ed. Leon. 45.1:189). 

17. This is familiar Thomasian (or Isidorean) word-play: dilectio comes from 
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made, and for this reason it is found only in the will, not in the con- 
cupiscible power. Caritas denotes a certain perfection of love, because 
the beloved is held to be of great price. 18 One should not overlook the 
remark Thomas makes regarding the sed contra quotation from Dio¬ 
nysius ("some holy men have held that amor means something more 
godlike than dilectio "): “Amor denotes a passion . . . whereas dilectio pre¬ 
supposes the judgment of reason. But it is possible for man to tend to 
God by love (amor), being as it were passively drawn by Him, more 
than he can possibly be drawn thereto by his reason, which pertains to 
the nature of dilectio."' 9 

For a translator wishing to be clear, caritas presents no difficulty: 
it must be translated "charity." The fact that for some people "charity" 
has come to mean nothing other than tossing a coin into a beggar's cup 
is no reason to throw it out of theology where it occupies the queen- 
liest of places; like many another beautiful but endangered species in 
the English language, it rather needs to be rescued and bred in captiv¬ 
ity. For the scholastics, charity means nothing less than the very love 
which is God's essence, the love that Christ manifested in his death on 
the cross. The reductionism that makes "charity" equivalent to almsgiv¬ 
ing or other works of mercy—which are really charity's effects 20 —must 
be resisted in the name of both sound English and sound theology. 

The translator's trouble begins with amor/amare and dilectio/ 
diligere. As we saw, St. Thomas finds it useful to draw some distinc¬ 
tion between them—but not an absolute and exclusive one. He never 
shows the slightest hesitation in using amor/amare for all loves, super¬ 
natural and natural, intellectual and sensual (the prologues to Prima 
Pars questions 59 and 60, announcing the treatment of will and love 
in the angels, speak of “amor sive dilectio"). 2 ' In actual practice, when 
speaking of caritas he readily uses dilectio and amor (with their verbs) 


electio. "Addit enim dilectio supra amorem, electionem praecedentem, ut ipsum 
nomen sonat" (ibid.). 

18. Again, arguing from the word: cams means dear, so caritas means love of 
what is (most) dear to one. See STI-II, q. 26, a. 3. 

19. STI-II, q. 26, a. 3, ad 4. Earlier in his career Thomas had given a similar 
evaluation of the terms in the Notes on the Text at the end of In I Sent. d. 10, a 
text translated in webnote 230. 

20. See STII-II, q. 30 on mercy or pity, q. 31 on good deeds, q. 32 on alms¬ 
giving. 

21. Similarly, at ST II-II, q. 27, a. 2, where Thomas writes near the end of 
the response: "Sic igitur in dilectione, secundum quod est actus caritatis, includi- 
tur quidem benevolentia, sed dilectio sive amor addit unionem affectus" (empha¬ 
sis added). 
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as synonyms, quite interchangeably. That he does not worry too much 
about this can be seen in many texts. For example, an objection is 
phrased as follows: "'Loved' [dilectum] is named by a word taken from 
'love' [ dilectio ]. Therefore love is not loved [dilectio non diligitur], nor is 
charity loved by charity [charitas charitate amatur]." 22 To make the lin¬ 
guistic parallel exact, Thomas would have needed a verb for caritas, but 
he had none, so he substituted the present passive indicative of ama- 
re —not, as one might have expected, of diligere. In another objection of 
the same article, he writes: "Everything that is loved [ diligitur] is loved 
by some love [dilectione diligitur\. If therefore the act of charity itself is 
loved [actus caritatis amatur], it must be loved [ametur] by some oth¬ 
er act, and for the same reason, that act will also be something to be 
loved [erit diligendus]." 22 Here we see the whole gamut of terms. 

Such texts indicate a fluidity of usage with dilectio /diligere, amor/ 
amare, and caritas. It is relevant to point out that since Peter Lombard 
uses amor, caritas, and dilectio synonymously, 24 it is hardly surprising 
that the young author of a commentary on the Sentences follows suit, 
even when, in the interests of greater precision, he sees fit to invest 
each with a peculiar note or shade of meaning. All this suggests that 
one ought not to be troubled about using English "love" for Latin dilec¬ 
tio/diligere (and we will see more evidence, in a moment, that Thom¬ 
as would not mind). This is an obvious strategy, especially when one 
considers that "dilection" is a rare and rather dry latinism that does 
not at all convey what dilectio is supposed to convey, and hence seems 
useless. 25 (It would be like referring to yawning as "pandiculation," or 
bread-making as "panification.") Even if one wanted to use "dilection" 
out of a sense of obligation, there has never been a special English 
word for diligere. Such worries are misplaced, since most of the time 
there is no problem in translating both amor/amare and dilectio/diligere 
as "love/to love." When Thomas speaks of "the charity by which God 
loves us" (de caritate qua Deus diligit nos) or of the Christian's "love of 
charity" ( dilectio caritatis), no confusion is possible, since we are mani¬ 
festly speaking of an intellectual or rational love, just as in the sen¬ 
tence "an empty stomach loves the food that a full stomach abhors," 26 
the reader easily infers that "loves" translates amat, for a stomach is 

22. In I Sent., d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, a. 5, obj. 3. 

23. In I Sent., d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, a. 5, obj. 4. 

24. See Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004), 85. 

25. Having sensed this, translators of Thomas's works into English have, as a 
matter of fact, tended to avoid using "dilection" for dilectio. 

26. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, obj. 3. 
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incapable of dilectio. Put differently, because amor/amare readily refer 
to every kind of love and dilectio/diligere are employed where there can 
be no doubt that the love is the activity of a rational being, there is no 
reason to employ stiff latinisms or awkward conventions to distinguish 
them. 27 On the rare occasions when an argument hinges on the words 
as such, the underlying Latin has been indicated. 

Amans, amatum. Many discussions of love in the Scriptum are cast 
in the framework of friendship between two persons, "the lover and 
the beloved," which exemplifies love at its height. It is customary for 
Thomas to speak of the agent as amans and the object of his love as 
amatum, a neuter word that stands for any object of amor or dilectio. 
There is every reason to translate amans "lover," though we shall have 
to purge this word of any narrowly erotic connotations it may have. 

The real question is this: How shall we translate amatum in the nom¬ 
inative case, with its neuter gender? The same question can be raised 
about analogous formulae, as when Thomas writes (translating as lit¬ 
erally as possible): "That love [of concupiscence] . . . does not have its 
ultimate term in the thing that is said to be loved, but is bent toward 
that thing for whom that thing's good is desired. In another way, love 
is borne to the good of something such that it has its term in that very 
thing, inasmuch as the lover is pleased that the object of his love has 
whatever good it [or he] has, and desires for it [or him] the good it [or 
he] as yet lacks.'' 28 Or this statement: "But toward that one [ad illud] 
for whom the lover wishes good, he has the love of friendship." 29 In a 
study on Aquinas's "personalism," David Gallagher, having cited this 

27. As a matter of fact, such a procedure would have its distinct disadvantag¬ 
es, for although Thomas is consistent in using diligere for rational love (arguing 
at In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 that amor is transferable from lower to higher levels 
of appetite or affection, but dilectio is never transferable from the spiritual level 
to the sensual), the Vulgate is not. One of his favorite verses to cite in speaking 
about likeness as a cause of love is Sirach 13:19: "Every animal loves one like it¬ 
self"—in the Vulgate, omne animal diligit simile sibi. 

28. In III Sent. d. 29, a. 3, from the response: "Amor autem iste [scil., amor 
concupiscentie] non terminatur ad rem que dicitur amari, set reflectitur ad rent 
illam cui optatur bonurn illius rei. Alio nrodo amor fertur in bonum alicuius rei ita 
quod ad rem ipsam terminatur, in quantum bonum quod habet complacet quod 
habeat, et bonum quod non habet optatur ei." Thomas is speaking of the contrast 
between what, in the end, he will fixedly call amor concupiscentiae and amor amici- 
tiae, which mean: "the love of things (goods) intended for persons" and "the love 
of a person, the love characteristic of a friend." In the translation of this passage 
contained later in the volume, the reader will notice that some slight modifica¬ 
tions have been made, in accordance with the argument about to be made here. 

29. ST I-II, q. 26, a. 4. The love of friendship is here directed toward a (gram¬ 
matically) neuter object. 
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last text, suggests what Thomas's use of the neuter gender in such pas¬ 
sages indicates, and what it does not: 

Thomas describes the structure of amor amicitiae/amor concupiscentiae us¬ 
ing neuter pronouns (here, illud) to refer to that for which the goods 
are willed, i.e., that which is the object of the love of friendship. In 
my opinion, he does so in order to highlight the fact that we are deal¬ 
ing with a formal structure pertaining to the very nature of this love: 
a love which has as its object both that for which goods are willed and 
those goods which are willed for that thing. We should not take this to 
mean, however, that any kind of being at all could fit into this structure 
and so be the object of amor amicitiae. Rather, it is clear that for Thomas 
only rational beings can be loved in this way. Indeed, in other texts we 
find Thomas using the masculine pronoun to refer to the object of this 
love . 30 In his general teaching, Thomas holds that the objects of amor 
amicitiae are only beings capable of friendship, an activity he considers 
proper to rational beings. Thus he consistently maintains that all beings 
inferior to human beings, whether animals, plants, or non-living be¬ 
ings, can be loved on the level of dilectio only with the amor concupiscen¬ 
tiae component and only in order to some rational being(s ). 31 

What we are seeing in such texts is, in short, a verification of Ca- 
jetan's famous dictum Sanctus Thomas semper loquitur formaliterd 2 In the 
texts cited, the thrust of the argument demands that the illud, the rem 
illam or rem ipsam, is no mere "thing," but always a person. 

So much for philosophical preliminaries; the question of English 
wording remains. "Are we to translate amatum 'the beloved' or 'the 
thing loved'?" asks translator Eric D'Arcy. "The trouble with the for¬ 
mer is that, in modern English, it is normally applied to love of a per¬ 
son, and indeed a person loved romantically; the trouble with the lat¬ 
ter is that it would exclude persons ." 33 Not without hesitations, D'Arcy 

30. Gallagher lists as examples ST I, q. 20, a. 1 ad 3; Quaestiones quodlibetales I, 
q. 4, a. 3. 

31. "Person and Ethics in Thomas Aquinas," Acta Philosophica 4 (1995), 57. 
Friendship is proper to rational beings and thus inextensible to the subrational: 
ST II-II, q. 25, a. 3; De uirt. q. 2, a. 7; In III Sent. d. 28, a. 2 (translated in this vol¬ 
ume). Regarding the neuter gender, one notices that a baby is often referred to as 
"it," the idiom asserting nothing against the humanity or sex of the child. More 
noteworthy is the extensive application in certain languages of neuter nouns to 
children or youths; cf. German das Madchen, das Fraulein. In modern languages, 
the use of the neuter gender for an adult would be offensive. 

32. For judicious thoughts on this idea, see M.-D. Chenu, Toward Understand¬ 
ing St. Thomas, trans. Albert M. Landry and Dominic Hughes (Chicago: Regnery, 
1964), 117-23. 

33. The Emotions [translation of and commentary on STI-II.22-30] (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967), 75, note b. 
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chooses "the object loved," noting that this is broad enough to include 
things or persons, and that "loving" can include that lesser degree of 
attachment we call "liking" (thus amatum can mean "something liked," 
"something one is fond of"). 

Reasonable enough, but a uniform translation has problems of its 
own. The Latin word amatum is a neutral place-holder for a writer ac¬ 
customed to thinking formaliter, whereas to our post-Romantic ears, 
"object loved" sounds impersonal, smearing a dull brown over the col¬ 
orful places where Thomas is speaking of personal, even passionate, 
love. 34 When Thomas asks whether amans and amatum "dwell within 
each other" (as he does in Summa theologiae I-II, question 28, article 2), 
he has persons in mind—so much so that the "on the contrary" argu¬ 
ment is about the dwelling of Father and Son in the God-loving soul. 35 
In many instances, the use of the time-honored pairing "lover and be¬ 
loved" is not only the most appropriate translation of amans and ama¬ 
tum but also the most profound. Such a translation does not imply that 
the discussion pertains only to what has come to be called "romantic 
love." The "beloved" in question is anything that a moral agent can 
love for its own sake—parent, sibling, spouse, child, friend, confrere, 
neighbor, citizen, or, more generally, any community or group which 
can be styled a moral person. 36 Hence, although the terminology is at 
times poorly suited, we consider "lover and beloved" applicable to all 
relationships predicated upon a common good, such as a family, a local 
community, a nation, a team of sportsmen, or an army going to war. 


34. This claim will become self-evident to anyone who reads In III Sent. d. 27, 
q. 1, a. 1, which contains wording that some have even considered immature be¬ 
cause too amorous, too "romantic" in our sense of the word. In reality, howev¬ 
er, one may easily find in all of St. Thomas's treatments of love those luminous 
indications of the intensity of personal attachment, of burning devotion and ec¬ 
static self-abandonment, that he takes to be characteristic of charity as it grows 
in perfection. There are echoes of these qualities in his treatments of virtuous 
friendship in general—even taken at a "natural" level, prescinding from the gift 
of charity. 

35. D'Arcy himself renders the ubiquitous amatum in ST 1-11, q. 28, a. 2 as "the 
person loved" or "the person he [the lover] loves," adding in a note: "This article 
makes sense only if it is taken as applying to the love of one person for another" 
(TheEmotions, 93, note a). 

36. While Thomas usually has individual relationships in mind when speak¬ 
ing of amans and amatum —parents and children, brothers, neighbors, friends— 
the structure of his arguments, combined with his teaching on justice and the 
common good, admits of extension to what have been called "moral persons." 
On amor amicitiae for collectivities, see David M. Gallagher, "Desire for Beatitude 
and Love of Friendship in Thomas Aquinas," Mediaeval Studies 58 (1996), 34-35; 
idem, "Person and Ethics," 63. 
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Beloved family, beloved country, beloved team—these are phrases still 
heard and certainly meaningful. As for the problem that "lover" and 
"beloved" used just by themselves seem to be exclusively romantic in 
tone, we respond that it is easy enough to conceive of a wider exten¬ 
sion of their meaning. There are, moreover, good Thomistic reasons for 
allowing the "erotic" connotations (in the Platonic sense of the word 
eros) to stand and to be heard in the language, uncontaminated by the 
contemporary reduction of the erotic to the carnal. 

Hence, admitting with D'Arcy that the rendering of amatum (or, for 
that matter, any other neuter term that stands formally for the object 
of love) is a delicate business, we have taken a different route than he. 
There is no single solution that works across the board, so our trans¬ 
lation varies according to context; and for the reasons just explained, 
we give precedence to the personal meaning over the impersonal gram¬ 
mar. English is, at any rate, ill equipped to track the abstract formality 
of Latin; the moment one writes "beloved" or even "loved one," a for¬ 
tiori if one uses masculine or feminine pronouns, the personal note is 
so strong as to marginalize other possibilities (such as a miser's love of 
money, a ruler's love of honor, a sportsman's love of sport, a priest's 
love of the Church or of his parish, a citizen's love of his country), 
even when it makes good sense philosophically to include them. On 
the other hand, if one speaks of "what is loved," "the thing loved," 
"the object of love," or similar turns of phrase, the impersonal note is 
so strong as nearly to cancel out personal applications. We never re¬ 
fer to our friends as whats, only as whos; to our sensibilities, they are 
never things, they are people. All this makes for a bewildering situa¬ 
tion in regard to some of the texts of St. Thomas. There is no question 
that throughout these passages he intends to speak principally of love 
as it concerns human beings, and even more, love as it concerns hu¬ 
man beings divinized by grace. At the same time, in his usual manner, 
Thomas comes at these intensely personal realities from the vantage of 
a speculative philosopher, and he treats of them in a language meta¬ 
physical, neutral, and abstract. He speaks of "the lover" in the sense of 
an agent exercising a certain kind of activity, and "the thing loved," in 
the sense of the object, the target or goal, of this activity. 

These things being so, it seemed better to vary the translation ac¬ 
cording to context—to employ "what is loved" or "the thing loved" 
in more abstract analyses, but to say "beloved" in discussions that are 
more concrete. Of course, since all that Thomas writes has both meta¬ 
physical depth and personal application, there is something a little ar¬ 
bitrary about such an approach. Still, it is better on the whole to vary 
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the vocabulary in this way, provided the reader remains sensitive to 
the fact that "beloved" could also have been rendered "what is loved," 
and vice versa. 

Affectus, affective, secundum affectum. In modern English, 
"affection" and "affective" suggest emotional attachment or sentimen¬ 
tal love; the words refer to how someone feels and, in particular, to the 
concupiscible passions. St. Thomas uses affectus and related words or 
phrases, like affective and per affectum, to refer broadly not only to all 
passions, irascible as well as concupiscible, but to all appetitive acts, 
whether sensitive or spiritual. In a context like that of Summa theologiae 
II-n, question 175, article 2, where contemplative souls are said to be 
carried up into the heights per affectum, Thomas is using the term with 
a meaning as broad and deep as the word "heart" or the philosophical 
term appetitusd 7 The contemporary meaning of "affection" does little 
justice to what Thomas means by the phrase "affective union," unio se¬ 
cundum affectum, or to the ways he contrasts such a union with a "real 
union," unio secundum rem. By "affective union" he does not mean an 
emotional surge or fantasy, but a coming-together, within the appeti¬ 
tive power, of the appetite and the object loved, a kind of conforming 
of the power to its object such that it moves the whole animal to pur¬ 
suit of the object itself, in its own proper being and goodness. An affec¬ 
tive union is thus eminently true, to be sure, but it is not existential, it 
is not yet the actual uniting of the lover with the object loved, so that 
the lover possesses it most fully—either by absorbing the good it has to 
offer (if it is an instrumental good) or by rejoicing in its very presence 
and inherent qualities (if it is a person loved with love of friendship). 
This being said, we can see why "real union" does not mean a true 
connection as opposed to a false or imaginary one; it means an exis¬ 
tential rather than an intentional union, a union of having (and, in the 
best case, of being had), not a union in the heart that gives rise to long¬ 
ing, waiting, hoping, striving for union "in person." Furthermore, real 
union, though it always signifies the presence of what is loved, does not 
always indicate a physical union, even if the examples that come read¬ 
ily to mind, such as friends enjoying one another's company, do in¬ 
volve bodily presence. For Thomas, a far greater real union is possible 
at the spiritual level (the domain of truly common goods) than at the 

37. Walter Principe has written a study, "Aflectivity and the Heart in Thom¬ 
as Aquinas's Spirituality" (in Spiritualities of the Heart, ed. Annice Callahan [New 
York: Paulist Press, 1990]: 45-63), gathering up the varied meanings of affec¬ 
tus and cor and using them to shed light on more familiar elements of Thomas's 
thought. 
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physical (the domain of private goods); and the most real of all unions, 
the most intimate and the most ecstatic, is the intellectual union of 
God and the soul in the beatific vision. 

Appetitus and appetibilis have, for accuracy's sake, been rend¬ 
ered by their clunky cognates "appetite, appetible." While the appetible 
is also the desirable, there is an important difference between appetite, 
which is a power, and desire, which more commonly names a passion 
or affection, and similarly between the appetible, which can refer to 
the objects of any passion or affection, and the desirable, which could 
suggest too close an association with the specific concupiscible passion 
of desiderium. (It is clear that here, as in many other instances, Thomas 
is investing a term whose literal meaning is simply "seeking after," ad- 
petere, with a broader, more philosophical meaning.) As there is no 
English cognate of the verb appetere, we must be contented with "have 
appetite for." This has the added benefit of forcing a reader to think 
about the issue at a metaphysical level, not limiting appetere to the 
emotional response suggested by the term "desire," for which there are 
other more specific Latin terms. 

Ea quae sunt ad linem. This oft-used phrase admits of several 
translational approaches, one of which should be excluded (and gen¬ 
erally has been in this volume): the stark single word "means," which 
ignores the utter concreteness of the original phrasing and thus evacu¬ 
ates the phrase of its philosophical density: "things that are toward/for 
an end," "things directed to an end," "things that stand in order to an 
end." The phrase highlights the end-focused directionality of steps or 
goods chosen so as to attain that end. "End" is here understood either 
relatively or absolutely: relatively, as the particular goal or aim of any 
series of things to be chosen and executed with a view to it; absolutely, 
as the intellectual creature's ultimate end, beatitude, which is natural¬ 
ly willed and cannot be an object of choice, in contrast with everything 
else that leads to it or away from it, the realm of choosable goods. The 
reader may mentally supply such glosses as "actions that contribute to 
bringing about the end," "steps involved in reaching the end." 

A final translation note. The word ratio can mean a great variety 
of things: not only reason (in the sense of the power of reason), but 
also argument or claim; reckoning; discourse; logical account, defini¬ 
tion, or notion; intelligible note or aspect; form, character, or nature. 
In fact, in many cases several of these meanings appear to be intend¬ 
ed by the author. For this reason, and being dissatisfied with the alter¬ 
natives, we decided to leave ratio for the most part untranslated and 
italicized. The reader is thus left free to pull out the meaning from the 
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context: where it says "The ratio of virtue is . . .," one may think: "The 
definition of virtue ..." or "The nature of virtue ..." or "The notion of 
virtue . . ."—and all of these would be correct, each in its way. 

The translations of a number of other words or phrases— absolute, 
simpliciter, augere, diminuere, dicendum quod, the construction gerund + 
est, gradus, honestum, nomen, operatio, operare, opus, participatio, participate, 
in patria, in via, potentiae (and vires), praecepta, and secundum rem —are 
discussed in the Full Introduction (see pp. 29-31). 
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DISTINCTION 1 


QUESTION l a On enjoyment and use 
ARTICLE l b Whether to enjoy is an act of intellect 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first. [A variety of arguments can be put forward, 
concerning both the power and the habit to which the act of enjoying 
belongs.] 

To what power the act belongs: 

1. It seems that to enjoy is an act of intellect. For the noblest act be¬ 
longs to the noblest power. But the highest power in man is intellect. 
Therefore, since to enjoy is the most perfect of man's acts, because it 
places man in his last end, it seems that it is an act of intellect. 

2. Further, as Augustine says, "vision is the whole reward." 1 But the 
reward of all merit consists in enjoyment of God. Therefore enjoyment 
is essentially vision. But vision is an act of intellect; therefore so is en¬ 
joyment. 

3. But it seems that it is an act of will. For an act is determined by its 
object. But the object of enjoyment is the enjoyable, which is [nothing 
other than] the last end. Now the end, since it has the ratio of good, is 
the object of will. Therefore, too, enjoying is an act of will. 

4. Further, Augustine defines enjoyment in reference to the will, 
saying: "We enjoy what we know, when the delighted will is at rest in 
it for its own sake." d Therefore it seems to be rather an act of will than 
an act of intellect. 

5. Further, it seems that it is an act of all powers. For recompense 


a. The very first Distinction of the Scriptum consists of a number of articles (or¬ 
ganized loosely into questions) on Augustine's famous uti/frui distinction, a key 
principle of organization for Lombard's Sentences. In the Scriptum treatment, the 
first two articles concern whether enjoying ( frui) is an act of the intellect, and 
whether use (uti) is an act of reason. The former is translated. Latin text: Man- 
donnet, 32-35. 

b. Parallel: STI-II, q. 11, aa. 1-2. 

c. Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 90, v. 16, n. 13 (CCSL 39:1277). 

d. Augustine, On the Trinity X, ch. 10 (CCSL 50:327). 
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corresponds to merit. But man merits through [the right use of] all 
his powers. Therefore he shall be recompensed in all his powers. But 
the recompense is enjoyment itself; therefore enjoyment belongs to all 
powers. 

6. Augustine says that a man will find inner pastures in the Sav¬ 
ior's divinity, and outer pastures in the Savior's humanity. 3 Therefore it 
seems that man will enjoy as much with his outer powers as with his 
inner ones. 

7. But it seems that it belongs to no power. For every act is named 
from the power to which it belongs, as "understanding" is named from 
"the understanding." b But "enjoying" is not named from any power. 
Therefore [it belongs to no power]. 

To what habit the act belongs: 

8. Hence it is further sought, to which habit this act belongs; and 
it seems that it is an act of charity only. For as is said in 1 Corinthians 
13, charity is a perfect virtue. But, according to the Philosopher, hap¬ 
piness 3 is an activity of perfect virtue. d Therefore enjoyment, in which 
our whole happiness consists, is an act of charity. 

9. The same appears from the definition of Augustine brought for¬ 
ward in the text: "To enjoy is to cling by love to something for its own 
sake.'' 3 

10. But it seems that it is not only an act of charity. For there are three 
things that come together in enjoyment: perfect vision, full embracing, 
and the clinging of consummated love. f - 1 Therefore it seems that it is 
also an act of the things that succeed faith and hope, [namely, perfect 
vision and full embracing]. 

11. Further, it is by enjoyment that we are conjoined to God. But 
every virtue conjoins us to God, since virtue is a disposition of the per¬ 
fect to the best, as is said in Physics VII. E Therefore enjoyment is an act 
according to every virtue. 


a. Pseudo-Augustine [Alcher of Clairvaux], On the Spirit and the Soul, ch. 9 (PL 
40:785). 

b. sieut intelligere ab intellectu 

c. Throughout the article, "happiness" translates felicitas and "beatitude" be- 
atitudo. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics X, ch. 7 (1177al2). 

e. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine I, ch. 4 (CCSL 32:8). 

f. perfecta visio, plena comprehensio, et inhaesio amoris consummati 

g. Aristotle, Physics VII, ch. 3 (246b8), as found in the Latin version with which 
Thomas was familiar; the statement does not appear in the Greek text. There are 
other statements like it in the Aristotelian corpus. 
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Response: 

It should be said that enjoyment consists in man's best activity, since 
enjoyment is man's ultimate happiness. Now happiness does not con¬ 
sist in habit but in activity, according to the Philosopher. Man's best ac¬ 
tivity, however, is the activity of his highest power, namely intellect, 
in regard to the noblest object, which is God; hence that vision of the 
godhead is set down as the whole substance of our beatitude: "This 
is eternal life, that they may know you, the only true God" (Jn. 17:3). 
Now owing to the vision, the very thing seen, since it is not seen by 
way of a likeness but essentially, is in a certain way made to be within 
the seer; and that is the embracing that succeeds hope, following upon 
the vision that succeeds faith, just as hope is, in a way, generated by 
faith. But owing to the fact that the very one seen is received into the 
seer, he unites the very seer to himself, that there may take place a sort 
of mutual penetration through loved 2 For thus it says in 1 John 4:16: 
"He who abides in charity, abides in God and God in him." Upon this 
union of what is maximally fitting follows the highest delight; and in 
this our happiness is brought to completion. Now enjoyment names 
happiness more from its completion than from its beginning, since en¬ 
joyment implies in itself b a certain delight. And therefore we say that 
it is an act of will, and according to the habit of charity, albeit having 
some order to preceding powers and habits. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that appetite always fol¬ 
lows upon knowledge. Hence, even as the inferior part [of the soul] 
has sense and appetite, which is divided into the irascible and concu- 
piscible [powers], so does the superior part have intellect and will, of 
which intellect is higher according to origin, and will according to per¬ 
fection. And a like order is found in habits, and also in acts—namely, 
acts of vision and of love. Enjoyment, however, names the activity that 
is highest with respect to perfection. 0 

2. And likewise, too, the solution to the second is clear; for vision 
does not have the perfect ratio of happiness except insofar as it is an ac¬ 
tivity perfected by the things that follow upon it. For delight perfects 
activity as beauty does youth, as is said in Ethics X. d 

a. ut fiat quasi quaedam mutua penetratio per amorem 

b. in se includat —that is, not just the reality referred to but the very word/rat¬ 
he includes, or implies, delight, since it calls to mind the sweet fruit in which one 
takes delight. 

c. quantum ad sui perfectionem 

d. Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 4 (1174b31-33). 
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3-4. These two arguments we concede. 

5. To the argument [on behalf of all powers], it should be said that 
enjoyment, properly speaking, cannot belong to the lower powers, for 
they do not have an activity concerning the last end, which they do 
not apprehend, since they are material powers; but as now the intel¬ 
lect is perfected in taking from lower powers, so in the fatherland will 
the opposite be the case—the perfection and joy of the higher part 
will redound into the lower powers. Hence Augustine says: "Sensation 
will be turned into reason, inasmuch as its reward and joy will ema¬ 
nate from reason." 8 

6. To the other argument, it should be said that Christ's humanity is 
not the last end; hence in the beholding of it there will not be enjoy¬ 
ment, properly speaking, but a kind of accidental joy, and not the sub¬ 
stance of beatitude> 3 

7. To the argument [on behalf of no power] it should be said that 
when some act is absolutely of some power, it is named from it, as 
the act of understanding is named from the power of understanding; 8 
but when there is an act of one power with an order to another, it is 
named from no one of them, as knowing* 1 is an act of reason with an 
order to the power of understanding, inasmuch as it draws conclusions 
from principles; and likewise enjoying is an act of will following upon 
an act of intellect, namely the manifest vision of God. 

8-10. To the next set of arguments, the solution is clear from what 
has already been said, since, although three things run together in en¬ 
joyment, still it is perfected in love, as was said in the response. 

11. To the last argument, it should be said that other virtues conjoin 
one to God in the manner of merit and disposition, but charity alone 
in the manner of perfect union. 

a. Pseudo-Augustine [Alcher of Clairvaux], On the Spirit and the Soul, ch. 12 
(PL 40:788). 

b. non substantialis beatitudo c. intelligere ab intellectu 

d. scire 
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QUESTION 1 On charity as something 
created in the soul 

Division of the first part of the text 

After he [the Master] has determined 5 about the visible mission of 
the Holy Spirit, he determines here about his invisible mission. 

And this inquiry is divided into two parts. In the first, he deter¬ 
mines the truth, according to his own opinion; in the second, he re¬ 
sponds to objections made against it, where he says: "Here the follow¬ 
ing is sought: if charity is the Holy Spirit, then, since charity may be 
increased and diminished in man, should it be conceded that the Holy 
Spirit can be increased or diminished in man?'' 6 

Concerning the first, he does three things. First, he announces his 
intention; second, he proposes the truth, where he says: "In order that 
this might be more intelligibly taught and more fully known, some¬ 
thing very necessary to this should be set down first"; third, he brings 
forward proof, where he says: "However, so that we might not seem to 
be pouring some private opinion of ours into the thing we are talking 
about, we corroborate what has been said by appeal to holy authori¬ 
ties." 

This is further divided into two parts, according to the two things he 
proves. 7 He first proves that charity is the Holy Spirit himself, and sec¬ 
ond proves that the Holy Spirit is given to us precisely when the Holy 
Spirit makes us to love God, where the text says: "For he is said to be 
sent or to be given, when he is in us in such a way that he makes us 
to love God." 

The former is again divided into two parts. In the first, he proves 
that charity is the Holy Spirit himself; in the second, he excludes a cer¬ 
tain response to his own position, where he says: "But in order that 
someone might not perhaps say that the assertion 'God is charity' is in¬ 
tended merely to express the cause 8 . . . [the authority of] Augustine 
stands in the way." 

Concerning the former, he does two things. First, he shows that 

a. Latin text: Mandonnet, 390-429. 
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charity is God; second, that, in a special way, charity is the Holy Spirit, 
where he says: "Now since fraternal love is God, it is neither the Fa¬ 
ther nor the Son but only the Holy Spirit, who is properly called love 
or charity in the Trinity." 8 

In order to understand this part of the text, we will inquire into 
five things: (1) Whether charity is something created in the soul; 
(2) whether it is a substance or an accident; (3) according to what mea¬ 
sure it is given; (4) whether he who has charity can know for certain 
that he has it; (5) whether charity itself is to be loved from charity. 


ARTICLE l b Whether charity is something 
created in the soul 


Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that charity is not something cre¬ 
ated in the soul. 

1. An agent that operates without any means is more perfect than 
one that does not act except by some means. 8 But in our meritorious 
acts, the Holy Spirit works within us both to will them and to bring 
them to perfection, according to the Apostle: "For they who are moved 
by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God" (Rom. 8:14). Since 
therefore he is the most perfect agent, it seems that he does not move 
[us] to this operation by means of some created habit. 

2. Again, as the soul is the life of the body, so God is the life of the 
soul, as Augustine says in On the Apostle's Words, sermons 18 and 28. d 
But the soul does not give life to the body by means of some form 
[since it is itself the body's form]; therefore neither does the Holy Spirit 
give life to the soul by means of a habit. 8 

3. Further, the being of grace is more immediately from God and 
closer to him than the being of nature. 1 But God, in creating, did not 


a. "fraternal love . . . love or charity": fraterna dilectio . . . dilectio vel caritas 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. (Lectura rotnana) d. 17, aa. 1-2 (see below); STII-II, q. 23, 
a. 2; De caritate, a. 1. 

c. sine medio . . . per medium 

d. In fact, Augustine, Sermon 161, ch. 6 (PL 38:881) and Sermon 180, ch. 7 (PL 
38:976). 

e. per aliquant formam mediam . . . per habitum medium. One could also render 
this: "But the soul does not give life to the body through some in-between form; 
therefore neither does the Holy Spirit give life to the soul through a habit in be¬ 
tween [the Spirit and the soul]." 

f. esse gratiae immediatius est a Deo et propinquius, quam esse naturae: the be-ing. 
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make use of any means when he instituted nature; therefore neither 
in re-creating does he use any means when he infuses grace. 

4. This is also shown from the dignity of charity. For every creature 
is vanity. If therefore charity is a creature, 8 it will be vanity. But van¬ 
ity does not conjoin us to the truth, nor does it confirm us in the truth. 
Therefore charity would not conjoin us to God, which is false. 

5. Further, nothing finite is of infinite power. For, since power flows 
from essence, and every creature is [essentially] finite, infinite power 
belongs to no creature. But the power of charity is infinite, because it 
moves over an infinite distance, conjoining the creature to the Creator 
and making a just man out of a sinner. Therefore it seems that it is not 
a creature. 

6. Again, no creature is worthier than the soul of Christ. But charity 
is worthier than the soul of Christ, because it is owing to charity that 
the very soul of Christ is good. Therefore charity is not a creature. 

7. Further, a greater love is owed to a greater good. But God is an 
infinite good and has done infinite things for us. Therefore we owe 
him an infinite love. But the love by which we love God is charity. 
Therefore charity is something infinite, and hence is not a creature. 

8. Further, every created thing is in one of the predicaments. b But 
whatever is contained in the ten genera of predicaments is some na¬ 
ture. If therefore charity is something created, it will be a certain na¬ 
ture. But one nature coming to another nature makes nothing except 
nature. 9 Consequently, the soul having charity, if charity is something 
created, will not have anything except the being of nature. But it is 
through charity that one is able to merit. Therefore according to this 
position, some nature, just by itself, will be able to accomplish merito¬ 
rious acts—which is the Pelagian heresy. Therefore it seems that char¬ 
ity is not something created. 


i.e., actuality of being, that follows from and belongs to grace, as compared with 
the same that follows from and belongs to nature. Throughout the present article 
and in much of what follows, "being" translates not ens, but esse. One might vi¬ 
sualize the word as "be-ing," to keep in focus its verb- character, its energetic con¬ 
notation. 

a. creatura. In English "creature" is often synonymous with “animal" or "liv¬ 
ing thing," but its original meaning is much broader: anything God has created. 
The whole of reality and every aspect thereof (not just substances, but also ac¬ 
cidents; not just bodies and souls but thoughts, volitions, habits, powers, etc.) is 
creatum and creatura. 

b. Or "categories." 
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On the contrary: 

1. Whatever is received into a thing is received into it according to 
the recipient's mode. But uncreated love, which is the Holy Spirit, is 
participated in by the creature; therefore he must be participated in ac¬ 
cording to the creature's mode. But the creature's mode is finite; thus 
what is received into the creature must be some finite love. But ev¬ 
ery finite thing is created. Therefore in the soul having the Holy Spirit, 
there is a created charity. 10 

2. Again, every assimilation [of one thing to another] comes about 
through some form. But it is through charity that we are made con¬ 
formed to God himself, and when charity is lost, the soul is said to be 
deformed. Therefore it seems that charity is a certain created form re¬ 
maining in the soul. 

3. Further, it is obvious that God is present in the saints in some 
way in which he is not present in [mere] creatures. But that diversity 
cannot be placed on the side of God himself, who stands uniformly to 
all things. 3 - 11 Therefore it seems that it is on the side of the creature— 
namely, that the creature itself has something that the others do not 
have. Consequently, either it has the divine being itself—and if this 
were so, all the just would be assumed by the Holy Spirit into unity of 
Person, as the human nature was assumed by Christ into the very Son 
of God's unity of Person, which cannot be the case; or it is necessary 
that that creature, in which God is said to be present in a special way, 
have in itself some effect of God that the others do not have. But that 
effect cannot be merely some action, because if it were that [alone], 
God would not be present in the just who are asleep in a manner dif¬ 
ferent from that in which he is present in other creatures. b - 12 There¬ 
fore, it must be some habit. Accordingly, it is necessary that there be 
some habit of charity created in the soul, according to which the Holy 
Spirit is said to dwell in the soul itself. 

Response: 

It should be said that the soul's entire goodness is from charity. 
Hence, the greater the charity a soul possesses, the greater is its 
goodness;' and if it does not have charity, it is nothing, as is said in 


a. Or "is related to all things in the same way," eodem modo se habet ad omnia. 

b. non esset alio modo quam in aliis creaturis: literally, "he [God] would not be in 
them in another mode than [that by which he is] in other creatures" 

c. quantum bona est tantum habet de charitate 
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1 Corinthians 13. Now it is clear that a soul does not have less goodness 
in the being of grace owing to charity than it has in political being ow¬ 
ing to acquired virtue. Political virtue, however, does two things: it 
makes the one who has it good, and it makes his work good. 13 Much 
more therefore does charity do this. Yet neither of these things will be 
able to be done unless charity is a created habit. For it is clear that all 
being is from some inhering form, as being white is from whiteness and 
substantial being from substantial form. Therefore, just as a wall's being 
white cannot be understood apart from the whiteness inhering [in the 
surface], so the soul's being good in the freely given being of grace 8 
cannot be understood apart from the charity and grace informing it. In 
like manner, too, since an act is proportioned to an operative power as 
an effect is proportioned to a proper cause, it is impossible to under¬ 
stand that an act perfect in goodness should come from a power not 
perfected by a habit, just as heating cannot come from fire except by 
means of hotness. 14 And therefore, since an act of charity has a certain 
perfection from the fact that it is meritorious in all ways, it is necessary 
to posit that charity is a habit created in the soul, which habit is indeed 
from the whole Trinity as efficient cause, but flows from love, which is 
the Holy Spirit, as exemplar cause: b ' 15 and therefore it is frequently 
found [written] that the Holy Spirit is the love by which we love God 
and neighbor, just as Dionysius in chapter 4 of The Celestial Hierarchy c 
also says that "the divine being is the being of all things"—namely, in¬ 
sofar as all being is led forth exemplarily from him. 16 

The Master, nevertheless, would have it that charity is not some 
habit created in the soul, but is only an act that is from free will moved 
by the Holy Spirit, whom he calls charity. In order to explain this posi¬ 
tion, certain men have said that, just as light can be considered in two 
ways—either as it is in itself, and from that vantage it is called light; 
or as it is in the extremity of a limited diaphanous, and from that van¬ 
tage light is called color (since light is the hypostasis of color, and color 
is nothing other than embodied light)—so the Holy Spirit, considered 
in himself, is called Holy Spirit and God, but considered as existing in 
the soul that he moves to the act of charity, he is called charity. For 
they say that just as the Son united human nature to himself alone, al¬ 
though in this uniting there was the operation of the whole Trinity, so 
the Holy Spirit unites the will to himself alone, although in this uniting 

a. in esse gratuito 

b. quae quidem efficienter est a tota Trinitate, sed exemplariter manat ab amore, qui 
est Spiritus sanctus 

c. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 4, n. 1 (PG 3:178). 
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there is the operation of the whole Trinity. But this cannot stand. For 
the union of human nature in Christ has its term in the one being of 
the divine Person, and therefore an act numerically the same belongs 
at once to a divine Person and to the human nature assumed. In con¬ 
trast, the will of a saint is not assumed into unity of supposition with 
the Holy Spirit. Hence, because operation has unity and diversity from 
the suppositum, there cannot be understood to be one operation of the 
will and of the Holy Spirit except in the way in which God works in 
anything whatsoever. But that way is not enough for the perfection of 
operation, since in regard to necessity and contingency and perfection 
and things of this sort, operation follows the conditions of the proxi¬ 
mate cause and not the conditions of the first cause. Hence one cannot 
understand that there is a perfect operation of the will through which 
it is united to the Holy Spirit unless one also understands that there is 
also a habit perfecting the operative power itself; nor can there be a 
likeness of the will's act to the Holy Spirit unless there is a likeness of 
the soul to the Holy Spirit through some form, which is the principle of 
the act by which we are conformed to the Holy Spirit. Hence it is nec¬ 
essary to posit in the soul some form through which it is conformed to 
the Holy Spirit, since an act is not enough for this conformity, as was 
said. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that in the engracing of 
the soul 3 a twofold operation of the Holy Spirit is to be considered: one 
operation that has its term in being according to first actuality, which, 
in the one having the habit of charity, is to be pleasing to God, and 
another operation, according to which is wrought the second actual¬ 
ity, which is the operation moving the will to the work of love; and in 
each way it is necessary for a means to be involved, not on account of 
any weakness or defect on the part of the Holy Spirit at work, but on 
account of a necessity on the part of the receiving soul. Yet [this means 
is involved] in different ways. For as regards the first effect, which is 
the being of grace, charity is a means after the manner of a formal 
cause, since no being can be received in the creature except through 
some form. As regards the second effect, which is operation, howev¬ 
er, charity is a means under the ratio of an efficient cause, insofar as 
the power that is the principle of operating is traced back to the agent 
cause, since it is also impossible for some perfect operation to go forth 


a. gratificatione animae 
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from a creature unless the principle of that operation be a perfection 
of the power of the one at work, in the sense in which we say that the 
habit that elicits an act is its principle. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the soul is compared to the 
body not only as an agent cause, according to which it is the body's 
mover, but also as the form; hence, it itself formally makes the body to 
live, in the sense in which "to live" means "to be alive." 17 God, howev¬ 
er, is not the form of the soul itself or of the will, by which it is formal¬ 
ly able to live; he is called "the life of the soul" rather as the exemplar 
principle, pouring the life of grace into it. 18 Something similar should 
be said about light, which one can consider in two ways: either as light 
is in the shining body itself, and so considered, it stands to the illumi¬ 
nation of air as the efficient principle, nor does it illuminate it except 
through the form of light poured into the illuminated diaphanous; or 
as light is in the illuminated diaphanous, and so considered, it is the 
form thereof, by which the diaphanous is formally shining. Now God is 
said to be "illuminating light" after the manner of the light which is in 
the very body of that which is shining per se [e.g., the sun], and not af¬ 
ter the manner by which an illuminated body is formally illuminated 
by the form of light received into itself. To that received light, on the 
other hand, are likened the charity and grace received into the soul. 

3. To the third, it should be said that creation and re-creation are 
altogether similar. For just as God through creation bestowed the be¬ 
ing of nature upon things, and that being is formally from the form 
received in the created thing itself, which is the term, as it were, of 
the operation of the agent himself; and again, just as that form is the 
principle of the natural operations God works in things: so too in re¬ 
creation, God bestows the being of grace upon the soul, and the formal 
principle of that being is a created habit, by which the meritorious op¬ 
eration God works in us is also perfected; and thus, that created habit 
stands to the operation of the Holy Spirit partly as a term, and partly 
as a means. 19 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity, insofar as it is from 
nothing, has the characteristic of being vanity; but insofar as it pro¬ 
ceeds from God as his very likeness, it does not have the ratio of van¬ 
ity but, quite to the contrary, the ratio of conjoining a person to God 
himself. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that something is said "to make" 
in two ways: either in the manner of an efficient cause, as a painter 
makes the wall white, or in the manner of form, as whiteness makes 
the wall white. The making of a sinner to be just or conjoined to God, 
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then, is from God himself as from an efficient cause, and from charity 
as from a form. Hence, it cannot be concluded that charity is of infinite 
power, but only that it is the effect of infinite power. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that the nobility of anything 3 can 
be looked at in two ways: either simply or in a certain respect. Now 
something seems to be worthier simply when it is nobler according to 
its being; and in this way the soul of Christ, and the soul of any just 
man whatsoever, is nobler than created charity, which has the being 
of an accident; 13 but in a certain respect, created charity is nobler than 
the soul of Christ. For in any genus, act is nobler than potency, as far 
as that genus is concerned. Hence, just as the whiteness of the body of 
Christ is nobler than the body of Christ precisely with respect to being 
white, so too his created knowledge 3 is nobler than his soul precisely 
with respect to being knowing, which is being in a certain respect. And 
in like manner, his charity is nobler than his soul precisely with respect 
to such [accidental] being, because in being that [perfection], it is re¬ 
lated to the soul of Christ as act to potency. 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that, according to the Philoso¬ 
pher in Ethics VIII, d in some friendships it happens that an equivalent 
return is never made, but still it suffices for the equity of friendship 
that whatever return is possible be made, even as a son can never re¬ 
turn to his natural father' something equivalent to what he receives 
from him, namely, being and education and nourishment. Much less is 
it possible for us to return a love equivalent to the divine benefits and 
to God's goodness. Hence it does not follow that the love by which we 
love God is infinite with respect to the substance of the act, although 
it has infinity from the fact that the object of this love is set before all 
others. 20 But it suffices that we should love with a love commensurate 
to us. 21 

8. To the last, it should be said that "nature" is said in many ways. 


a. aliquorum, literally, "of any things" 

b. The Parma ed. adds here: "while something seems to be worthier in a cer¬ 
tain respect when it is worthier according to something [some feature it has], and 
in this way created charity ..." 

c. In this translation, both scientia and cognitio are usually rendered "knowl¬ 
edge," since "science" would now be misleading in many cases, and "cognition" 
is too esoteric for the plain meaning of its Latin original. The only regular excep¬ 
tions are when Thomas uses the plural or the phrase habitus scientiae, since "sci¬ 
ences" is more idiomatic than "knowledges," and "habit of science" is a more 
technical phrase. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics Vm, ch. 8 (1163bl2—18). 

e. patri carnali 
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according to chapter 1 of Boethius's On the Two Natures. 3 For in one 
way, nature bespeaks all that exists, whether substance or accident; 
and in this way grace is a certain nature. In another way, nature be¬ 
speaks that which is the principle of motion and rest in that in which it 
is; b hence on this understanding, something is said to be "natural" that 
either is caused by natural principles or is able to be so caused. And in 
this way charity is not nature, since it cannot be caused by the natu¬ 
ral principles of a creature; and Pelagius speaks according to this latter 
sense when he says that man can accomplish meritorious acts by natu¬ 
ral principles alone. 


ARTICLE 2 C Whether charity is an accident 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that charity is not an accident. 

1. For no accident extends beyond its subject. But charity extends 
beyond its subject, because by charity we also love others. Therefore it 
seems that charity is not an accident. 

2. Again, every accident is caused by substance, since, according to 
Avicenna's Metaphysics (tract II, chapter 1), a subject is what is com¬ 
plete in itself, offering to another an occasion for being. But charity 
is not caused by the principles of the soul in which it is. Therefore it 
seems that it is not an accident. 

3. Further, no accident is better and nobler than its subject. But 
charity is better than the soul. Therefore it is not in the soul as an ac¬ 
cident in a subject. Proof of the middle: that on account of which any¬ 
thing is such, is more such; d but the soul is good on account of charity; 
therefore charity is better than the soul. 

4. Again, the agent is always more honorable than the patient, ac¬ 
cording to the Philosopher in On the Soul m. e But charity acts in the 
soul, cleansing it from sins. Therefore it is more honorable than the 
soul [upon which it acts], and so the same conclusion follows as be¬ 
fore. 


a. Boethius, On the Two Natures, ch. 1 (PL 64:1341-42). 

b. See Aristotle, Physics II, ch. 1. 

c. Parallel: In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, a. 3 (see below). 

d. See Aristotle, Posterior Analytics l, ch. 2 (72b29). 

e. Aristotle, On the Soullll, ch. 5 (430al8-19). 
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On the contrary: 

Whatever can arrive and depart without entailing the corruption of 
the subject is an accident. But charity is this kind of thing. Therefore, 
charity is an accident. 

Response: 

It should be said that everything that comes to something after com¬ 
plete being comes to it accidentally, unless perhaps it is assumed into 
participation of substantial being itself, 3 as was said above, in treating 
of the soul. 1 ’ Nevertheless, the fact that it comes after complete being 
is not enough [of a reason] for calling it an accident in itself, for some¬ 
thing can be a substance in itself and come to another accidentally, as 
garments when placed upon a body; but if it should come to a thing 
as an inhering form after that thing's complete being, it is necessar¬ 
ily an accident. And since it is after the soul's natural being that char¬ 
ity comes to it as a form perfecting it in regard to the being of grace, as 
was said in the preceding article, therefore it must be an accident. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that an accident one in 
number "never extends beyond its subject" in such a way that it would 
be in another as in a subject, 22 but it can very well extend outside of 
its subject as to the object of operation. Yet this takes place in different 
ways in an active and in a passive operation. In an active one, the acci¬ 
dent extends to an extrinsic object, impressing the likeness of its form 
upon it, as it is evident that the heat of fire actively heats another body 
and is an active operation. Similarly, when there is a passive operation, 
the accident extends to another extrinsic object, too, [yet with this dif¬ 
ference:] the likeness of that object is received into If. 23 And in this way 
the soul, through the habit of science, knows those things which are 
outside of it, and through the habit of love, loves the same things. 

2. To the second, it should be said that a subject is related different¬ 
ly to different accidents. Now certain accidents are natural—namely, 
those that are created out of the principles of the subject—and this [oc¬ 
curs] in two ways: because they are caused either by the principles of 
the species, and in this way they are proper passions that follow upon 
the whole species, 24 or by individual principles, and in this way they 
are common things following upon [= resulting from] natural individ- 

a. esse completion . .. esse substantialis 

b. See In I Sent. d. 8, q. 5, a. 2 (Mandonnet mistakenly says q. 4, a. 2). 
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ual principles. There are also certain accidents induced through vio¬ 
lence, like heat in water, and these are repugnant to the principles of 
the subject. 25 But there are certain accidents which are indeed caused 
by something outside the subject, yet are not repugnant to the sub¬ 
ject's principles but rather perfective of them, like light in the air: and 
it is in this manner too that charity in the soul comes from something 
outside the soul. Nevertheless, it should be known that for all acci¬ 
dents, generally speaking, the subject is the cause in a certain way, 
namely insofar as the accidents are given their concrete reality in the 
being of the subject,“■ 26 but not in such a way that all the accidents are 
derived out of the principles of the subject. 

3. To the third, it should be said that by the same argument one 
could just as well prove that no perfection of soul or body is an acci¬ 
dent, since any perfectible thing whatsoever has goodness from its per¬ 
fection. 27 It should therefore be said that, simply speaking, the soul is 
better than charity, and for that matter, any subject than its accident; 
but in a certain respect it is the converse. The reason is that, according 
to Dionysius in chapter 5 of On the Divine Names, being is nobler than 
everything else following after it; hence to be is nobler, simply speak¬ 
ing, than to understand, if it were possible to understand understand¬ 
ing apart from being. b Hence, that which exceeds in being is nobler, 
simply speaking, than everything which exceeds in some one of the 
things that follow after being, although in another respect, being can 
be less noble. 28 And since the soul, and any substance, has a nobler be¬ 
ing than an accident does, therefore it is simply nobler. But with re¬ 
spect to some being, according to some aspect/ an accident can be no¬ 
bler, since it stands to substance as act to potency; and this consequent 
goodness the substance has from its accidents, but not the first good¬ 
ness of being. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity is not said to act in 
the soul in the manner of an efficient cause, but only formally; and ac¬ 
cording to what the form is, it is nobler with respect to second being/ 


a. accidentia in esse subjecti substantificantur 
h. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 5 (PG 3:819). 

c. quantum ad aliquod esse, secundum aliquod 

d. First being (esse primum) is existence; second being (esse secundum) is activity. 
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ARTICLE 3 a Whether charity is given according 
to natural capacity”' 29 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that charity is given according to 
natural capacity. 

1. For it says so in Matthew 25:15: "He gave to each according to his 
own power, " c upon which the gloss of Jerome says: "Not on account of 
liberality or frugality do different men receive more or less, but accord¬ 
ing to the power of the recipients."” But prior to the advent of charity, 
no other power is understood to be in a man except that which is ac¬ 
cording to natural endowments. Therefore it seems that charity is in¬ 
fused according to natural capacity. 

2. Again, as substantial form stands to the being of nature, so charity 
stands to the being of grace. But substantial form is given according to 
the capacity of matter, as Plato says in On the Soul of the World II. c There¬ 
fore charity too is given according to the capacity of nature, which is 
perfected by it. 30 

3. Further, as glory presupposes grace, so grace presupposes nature. 
But glory is given according to the measure of grace, so that he who 
has the greater capacity also receives more glory. 31 Therefore it seems 
that charity too is given according to the capacity of nature, so that 
a greater charity is infused into him who has better natural endow¬ 
ments. 


a. Parallels: In II Sent. d. 3, Notes on the Text (translated in webnote 41); In III 
Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 1; ST I, q. 62, a. 6; II-II, q. 24, a. 3; III, q. 69, a. 8, ad 3; 
Super Matth. 25; De caritate, a. 7, ad 9. 

b. capacitas naturalium: literally, "capacity of/for natural things"; naturalium by 
itself has been rendered "natural endowments." 

c. Dedit unicuique secundum propriam virtutem. Virtus here could also be ren¬ 
dered "ability, capacity." 

d. Jerome actually writes: “Not giving more to one and less to another on ac¬ 
count of his liberality or frugality, but rather on account of the capacities [viribus] 
of the recipients." See Commentary on Matthew, Bk. IV, on Mt. 25:14-15 (CCSL 
77:239). 

e. The Parma ed. has merely ut dicit Plato, while the Mandonnet ed. has utdicit 
Plato, II De anima mundi. This work was a collection of Latin fragments of the Ti- 
maeus available in Thomas's day (see John Tomarchio, "Computer Linguistics and 
Philosophical Interpretation," note 7, published by the Paideia Project Online, 
www.bu.edu/wcp/Papers/Meth/MethToma.htm, accessed September 25, 2006). 
Nowhere else does Thomas refer to this collection, although in his commentary 
on Aristotle's On the Soul he mentions Plato's views on the anima mundi as given 
in the Timaeus (Sent. I De anima, ch. 7, ed. Leon. 45.1:32-36). 
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4. Again, in anything whatsoever in which a perfection of the same 
ratio is found, there would seem to be the same mode of attaining that 
perfection, since each thing has its proper mode. But charity is found 
in men and angels according to the same ratio, as is evident from the 
act and the end [of charity, which is the same for both]. Since there¬ 
fore angels attain a greater charity and better gratuitous endowments 
according to the level of their natural endowments, 3 it seems that it 
would be the same in men. 

On the contrary: 

Angelic nature is higher and more sublime than human nature. But 
some men, according to the level of grace, are taken up to a more sub¬ 
lime reward than angels are, since some men are taken up into each 
of the angelic orders, as Gregory says in Homilies on the Gospels, Hom¬ 
ily 34. b Therefore it seems that the perfections of grace and glory are 
not given according to the measure of natural endowments. The same 
thing may also be seen through what is said in Proverbs 30:28: "The 
stellio advances by hands," 3 in explaining which Gregory says that "a 
greater grace is infused insofar as someone exerts himself more to have 
grace." 4 32 

Response: 

It should be said that, since God stands equally to all things, 3 - 33 the 
diversity of gifts received from him must be viewed according to the 
diversity of their recipients. 34 Now, this diversity of recipients is viewed 
in terms of the extent to which something is more apt and prepared 
for receiving than another. But as we see among natural forms that 
matter is rendered more or less disposed to receiving form by acciden¬ 
tal dispositions like heat and cold and things of this sort, so too in re¬ 
gard to perfections of soul, the soul is made more or less capable of 
attaining its perfection by the soul's very operations. The soul's opera- 


a. majorem charitatem et meliora gratuita, secundum gradum naturalium 

b. Gregory the Great, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 34, n. 11 (CCSL 141:309). 

c. stellio manibus nititur. The stellio is a lizard marked with star-like spots on its 
back. See Cornelius a Lapide, Commentaria in Scripturam Sacram, ed. Augustine 
Crampon, 9th ed. (Paris: Vives, 1868), 6:459. 

d. gratia major infunditur, secundum quod ad habendum gratiam aliquis magis 
nititur, which could also be rendered "a greater grace is infused insofar as some¬ 
one strives/labors more to have grace." The quotation could not be traced exactly; 
the basic idea is expressed well in Gregory the Great's Morals on the Book of Job VI, 
ch. 10 (CCSL 143:292). 

e. cum Deus habeat se aequaliter ad omnia 
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tions, however, are related in different ways to infused and acquired 
perfections. For acquired perfections are in potency in the nature of 
the soul itself, not in a purely material way but also actively, as some¬ 
thing is in potency in its seminal causes—-just as it is evident that all ac¬ 
quired knowledge is in potency in the knowledge of naturally known 
first principles, 3 which function as active principles from which further 
knowledge can be deduced; and similarly, moral virtues exist in po¬ 
tency in the rectitude and order of reason as in a certain seminal prin¬ 
ciple. This is why the Philosopher says that there are certain natural 
virtues which are the seeds, as it were, of the moral virtues. 11 Conse¬ 
quently, the soul's operations stand to acquired perfections not only in 
the manner of a disposition to them, but also as their active principles. 
Infused perfections, on the other hand, are in the nature of the soul 
itself as in a potency that is material only and in no way active, since 
they elevate the soul above all of its natural action. Hence the soul's 
operations stand to infused perfections as dispositions only. 35 

It should be said, therefore, that the measure according to which 
charity is given is the capacity of the soul itself, which is at once from 
nature and from the disposition that comes through the effort of 
works. 3 ' 36 And because a better nature is more disposed for one and 
the same effort than an inferior nature, it follows that the one who 
has better natural endowments, when there is an equal effort of 
works, will receive a greater share of infused perfections than the one 
who has inferior natural endowments, and the one who has inferior 
natural endowments, if there be a greater effort in the work, will 

a. omnis scientia acquisita est in cognitione primorum principiorum, quae naturaliter 
nota sunt 

b. The Parma ed. contains no reference; the Mandonnet cites Ethics VII, ch. 5, 
but this cannot be correct. More likely candidates are Ethics II, ch. 1 (1103a23-25: 
“Neither by nature, then, nor contrary to nature do virtues arise in us; rather we 
are adapted by nature to receive them, and are made perfect by habit") and Eth¬ 
ics VI, ch. 13 (1144b3-5: "All men think that each type of character belongs to its 
possessor in some sense by nature; for from the very moment of birth we are just 
or fitted for self-control or brave or have the other moral qualities"). Aquinas de¬ 
velops the idea of "seeds of virtue" much beyond what can be explicitly found in 
Aristotle. In many texts he does not even refer to Aristotle or any source. At III 
Sent. d. 33, a. 2, qa. 2, the idea is attributed to Cicero; at ST 1-11, q. 63, a. 3, arg. 3, 
he derives it from a gloss on Hebrews. 

c. per conatum operum (not operationum). Conatus, used several times in this pas¬ 
sage, could also be rendered "exertion" or "endeavor," but cannot be rendered 
"impulse," since impulse is nothing other than the inclination toward working 
that arises from a nature, and so could not be condivided against nature. (Human 
nature and its natural inclination pertains to first actuality; the free exertion of 
the will toward the good pertains to second actuality.) 
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sometimes receive more than the one who has better natural endow¬ 
ments. 137 

Replies to objections: 

1 and 2. To the first, it should be said that the recipient's power is 
not to be considered according to nature alone, but also according to 
the disposition of the effort added to nature/- 38 and so it is too in sub¬ 
stantial forms with respect to matter. 39 From this, the solution to the 
second is evident. 

3. To the third, it should be said that grace itself is a disposition of 
nature to glory. Hence, it is not required that yet another disposition 
between charity and glory should intervene. 40 But between nature and 
grace there does fall an intermediary effort/ which is, as it were, a dis¬ 
position [of nature to grace]. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that in angels there is nothing that, 
fighting against the intellectual nature's motion, slows down nature's 
effort, as in man's nature there is the sensitive nature which tends, of 
itself, to what is contrary to the aim of the intellective nature's motion 
(namely, the pleasurable according to sense), unless the former nature 
is compelled and ruled by the latter. And as a result, in angels there is 
diversity [of gratuitous endowments] according to diversity of nature. 
Nevertheless this point will be explained better in Book II. 41 


ARTICLE 4 d Whether he who has charity can know 
for certain that he has it e 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that he who has charity can know 
for certain that he has it. 

1. For so it is said in the text of Lombard: "Someone knows the love 
by which he loves more than he knows the brother whom he loves." 1 

a. "Inferior" translates pejora, which in this context is not meant to have a pe¬ 
jorative connotation. 

b. secundum dispositionem conatus advenientem naturae 

c. conatus medius 

d. Parallels: In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 1, a. 4 (see below); In III Sent. d. 
23, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1 (translated in webnote 48); De ueritate, q. 10, aa. 9-10; Super II 
Cor., ch. 12, lec. 1 and ch. 13, lec. 2; Quodl. VIII, q. 2, a. 2 [4]; ST I, q. 87, a. 2 and 
I-II, q. 112, a. 5. 

e. Utrum charitas certitudinaliter (here translated "for certain") ab habente cog- 
noscatur 

f. magis novit quis dilectionem qua diligit, quam fratrem quem diligit .—The Lom- 
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But for certain, he knows his brother. Therefore much more does he 
know for certain the charity by which he loves him. 

2. Again, in Posterior Analytics II, the Philosopher says, against Pla¬ 
to, that it is unfitting for us to have the most noble habits and yet for 
them to be hidden to us. But charity is the most noble habit. Therefore 
it seems that it is known for certain by the one having it. 

3. Further, whoever has faith knows that he has faith. But faith is 
not more present to the soul than charity is. Therefore he who has 
charity, too, knows that he has it. 

4. Again, the soul knows whatever it knows by way of the object's 
likeness made present to the soul. 3 But that which is in the soul es¬ 
sentially is more present to the soul than that which is in the soul by 
way of its likeness. Therefore, since charity is in the soul essentially, it 
seems that it would be more certainly known by the one who has it 
than exterior things that are known by way of their likenesses. 42 

5. Further, charity is a certain spiritual light, as can be gathered 
from 1 John 2:10: "He who loves his brother remains in the light.'' But 
light is seen in virtue of itself. Therefore it seems that charity in like 
manner is seen in virtue of itself; and so its presence is known more 
certainly than other things. 

On the contrary: 

1. It is by the charity within him that someone is made worthy of 
the love of God. But as is said in Ecclesiastes 9:1, no one knows wheth¬ 
er he is worthy of love or hatred. 43 Therefore it seems that no one 
knows for certain that he has charity. 

2. Further, the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 4:4: "I am not aware 
of anything against myself, but I am not thereby acquitted." 44 Since 
therefore no greater sign of charity can be had than not to have mor¬ 
tal sin on one's conscience, and yet having a clean conscience is not 
enough to be sure of acquittal, it seems that it is not possible through 
any sign for someone to know for certain that he has charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that, as the Philosopher explains in Metaphysics II, 
something is said to be "difficult to know" in two ways: either in it- 


bard is citing Augustine, On the Trinity VIII, ch. 8 (CCSL 50:286). The word quis is 
omitted in the CCSL edition. 

a. quidquid cognoscitur ab anima, cognoscitur ab ea per hoc quod praesens sibi effici- 
tur per sui similitudinem 
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self or in regard to us. a Those things which, in their very being, are 
not in matter, are—so far as their own nature is concerned 1 ’—most of 
all knowable, but in regard to us they are the most difficult to know, 
on account of which the Philosopher says in the same passage that 
our intellect stands to the most manifest things of nature as the eye 
of the bat to the light of the sun. The reason is this: our potential in¬ 
tellect is in potency to all intelligible things, and before understanding 
takes place, none of these intelligibles are actually 1145 in our intellect. 
It follows, that in order for our intellect actually to understand, it has 
to be brought into act by species taken from the senses, illuminated by 
the light of the agent intellect—for, as the Philosopher says in On the 
Soul III, as colors stand to sight, so phantasms stand to the potential in¬ 
tellect. Hence, since it is natural for us to proceed from sensible things 
to intelligible things, from effects to causes, and from subsequent 
things to prior things (at least according to the wayfaring state, since in 
the fatherland there will be another way of understanding), the conse¬ 
quence is that we cannot know the soul's powers and habits except by 
their acts, and the acts in turn by their objects. 

Now in an act of the soul there are many things to consider: name¬ 
ly, the species of the act itself (which is from the object), the manner, 
and the effect. If therefore we take the act of charity, which is to love 
God and neighbor, then merely from the species of the act it cannot be 
discerned whether a given act of love comes from an imperfect pow¬ 
er or a power perfected by a habit, since power and habit are ordered 
to the same object, just as knowledge and the possible intellect are 
both ordered to knowing a thing. 46 Next, the manner that habit plac¬ 
es in a work is ease and pleasure; accordingly the Philosopher says in 
Ethics II d that a sign of habit is when pleasure is taken in the carry¬ 
ing out of some work. Yet it cannot be discerned, by the mere fact of 
someone's having such a manner in his works, whether it comes from 
the habit of infused charity or from an acquired habit. 47 Finally, love's 
proper effect, insofar as it comes from charity, consists in the power of 
meriting. But this—i.e., that we have merited something—does not in 
any way fall into our knowledge, unless it is specially revealed to us by 
God. And therefore no one can know with certainty that he has char¬ 
ity, but he can make a conjecture from some probable signs. 48 

a. See Aristotle, Metaphysics II, ch. 1 (993a27-bll). 

b. quantum in se est 

c. in actu 

d. Aristotle, Ethics 11, ch. 3 (1104b4-5). 
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Also, as long as we are living in this life, we do not see uncreated 
charity, which is God, in his essence, 3 as is said in 1 Corinthians 13:12. 
Certain ones, however, hold another opinion, saying that we see with¬ 
in ourselves the very charity which is God, but that the sight is so poor 
that it cannot even be called sight, nor does anyone perceive that he is 
seeing God, because the sight of God himself is confused and mingled, 
as it were, with the knowledge of other things—just as the same ones 
also say that the soul always understands itself, but nevertheless does 
not always think about itself. b Now, in what way this may be under¬ 
stood to be true was already discussed above. 3 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the authoritative quo¬ 
tations from Augustine set down in the text are speaking of knowledge 
on the part of the knowable thing itself, and not on the part of the 
knower. 49 

2. To the second, it should be said that the Philosopher is speak¬ 
ing there about the most noble habits of the cognitive part of the soul. 
But the acts of those habits perfectly express their habits with respect 
to what is proper to them, as in the act of the habit of science there is 
certitude through the cause, in which knowledge is expressly shown 
forth; 50 and this holds even more when it comes to the understanding 
of principles. Accordingly, the one who has knowledge knows that he 
has it, although not the converse, because some men believe that they 
have it, who in fact do not have it. For the oblique is always measured 
by the right, and therefore, according to the Philosopher in Ethics III, d 
the virtuous man is the measure in human works, because that is good 
which the virtuous man desires; and it is similar with rightness of in¬ 
tellect, since that is true which seems so to the one who has right un¬ 
derstanding, not what seems so to just anyone. 

3. And through this response, the solution to the third is also evi¬ 
dent. For the act of faith is distinguished by its object—that which is 
believed—from the acts of other habits or of an imperfect power that 
cannot be directed per se to such an object; and therefore the one who 
has faith knows that he has it. 51 

a. per speciem —as he really is, in his proper nature. In the text cited, St. Paul 
says: "videmus nunc per speculum in enigmate, tunc autem facie ad faciem." 

b. The Mandonnet ed. (last line of p. 403 and first line of p. 404) has a typo¬ 
graphical error here: "non semper de cogitat," which the Parma rightly gives as 
"non semper de se cogitat." 

c. See In I Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 2. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics III, ch. 4 (1113a22-33). 
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4. To the fourth, it should be said that in order for something to 
be known by the soul, it is not enough that it should be present to it 
in any way whatsoever; rather, it must be present to it in accord with 
the ratio of the object. Now, in our state as wayfarers, nothing is pres¬ 
ent as an object to our intellect except by means of some likeness of it, 
taken perhaps from its effect, 3 since we arrive at causes through their 
effects. For this reason, we do not know the soul itself and its pow¬ 
ers and habits except through their acts, which are known in turn by 
their objects—unless we wish to speak of "knowledge" in the broader 
sense Augustine is using, according to which "to understand" is noth¬ 
ing other than for something to be present to the intellect in any way 
whatsoever. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that when we say that created or un¬ 
created charity is "light," this shows that in itself it is something know- 
able; but in itself it is not known by our intellect except by means of its 
effect, the reason for which was just given in the body of the article. 


ARTICLE 5 b Whether charity is to be loved from charity c 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that charity is not to be loved from 
charity. 

1. For there are only four things to be loved from charity, as will be 
said in Book III d —namely, God, the neighbor, the soul, and the body. 
But charity is none of these. Therefore, charity is not to be loved from 
charity. 

2. Again, nothing is denominated by its own name,' since "white - 

a. per aliquam similitudinem ipsius, vel suo effectu acceptam. Although it is rare in 
Thomas, in earlier and later authors one can find vel meaning "even, possibly, 
perhaps." Alternatively, one might surmise that a hit of text is missing here, and 
read: "by means of some likeness of it, taken [either from it] or from its effect." 

b. Parallels: ST II-II, q. 25, a. 2 (Mandonnet, p. 405, mistakenly refers the 
reader to a. 1); Super Rom. 12, lec. 2. 

c. ex caritate is rendered here and throughout as "from charity," but could also 
have been translated "out of charity," i.e., from the habit of charity. The question 
at hand is: Should one love the very habit of charity with the habit of charity? 
See In III Sent. d. 28 (below) for further questions about what should or should 
not be loved ex caritate. 

d. Mandonnet gives as the intended locus d. 27, a. 5, but no such citation ex¬ 
ists (d. 27 is divided into three questions, none of which has more than four ar¬ 
ticles). On the other hand, Thomas expressly limits the objects of charity to these 
four in d. 28, a. 7. 

e. nulla res denominat seipsam, literally "no thing denominates itself" 
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ness" is not called "white." But "loved" is named by a word taken from 
"love." 3 Therefore love is not loved, nor is charity loved by charity. 52 

3. Further, as a sense-power stands to sensing, so an affective pow¬ 
er stands to loving. 11 But a proper sense-power does not sense itself 
sensing;'' 53 therefore neither does an affective power love its own love. 
But charity is in an affective power. Therefore charity is not loved from 
charity. 

4. Further, everything which is loved is loved by some love. If there¬ 
fore the act of charity itself is loved, it must be loved by some other act, 
and for the same reason, that act will also be something to be loved. 
Therefore in this way one is led into an infinite regress, which cannot 
be posited. Therefore it seems that charity is not to be loved from char¬ 
ity. 

On the contrary: 

1. Against this is what is given in the text from the words of Augus¬ 
tine: "If a man loves his neighbor, it follows that he chiefly loves love 
itself." 1 * But the neighbor is to be loved from charity; therefore also 
charity. 

2. Again, the neighbor is not to be loved from charity except insofar 
as he has the image of God. But charity represents God more express¬ 
ly than the natural image of God that is in the soul. Therefore it seems 
that it is to be loved from charity even more than the neighbor. 

Response: 

It should be said that something is lovable in two ways: either as the 
ratio of love or as the object of love, as, to give a parallel example, col¬ 
or is seen as the object of sight, and light is seen as the ratio by which 
color is actually visible. But just as color and light are seen in the same 
act of seeing, so too what is loved as the object and what is loved as 
the ratio of the object are loved in the same act of loving. It should be 
known therefore that "charity" can be taken in a threefold sense: for 
uncreated charity, which is the Holy Spirit, or for habitual charity, or 
for the act of charity. Now each of these things is a ratio for loving and 

a. dilectum denominatur a dilectione 

b. sicut se habet sensus ad sentire, ita se habet affectus ad diligere. Affectus could be 
translated either "affective power" or "affective part of the soul." This should be 
borne in mind for the penultimate sentence of the objection: Charitas autem est in 
affectu. 

c. sensus proprius non sentit se sentire 

d. Qui proximum diligit, consequens est ut ipsam praecipue dilectionem diligat .—Au¬ 
gustine, On the Trinity VIII, ch. 7 (CCSL 50:285). 
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can also be an object of love—even as we love the neighbor insofar as 
God dwells in him and he has the habit of charity and exercises its act 
(and thus, each of these is loved as the ratio of what is lovable), and, 
moreover, if they be considered in themselves, they are loved as the 
object of love. However, the habit of charity or its act are not so loved 
by a love of friendship or of benevolence, which cannot be had toward 
inanimate things, as the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII; a rather, they 
are loved by a love of complacentia , b - 54 according to which we are said to 
love that which we approve and wish to exist. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity is, in a certain 
way, a mean between God and neighbor, because it is a likeness of God 
and also the ratio for loving the neighbor himself; and therefore it ac¬ 
companies the love of both. c 

2. To the second, it should be said that denomination, properly 
speaking, is according to the relationship of an accident to a subject. 
But "loved" is not denominated from "love" in this way, but rather is 
given its name as the object of love; and therefore the argument does 
not follow. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the fact that in material pow¬ 
ers the power is not turned back upon its own act is because such a 
power is determined according to the organ's complexion. 11 For sight of 
the particular cannot know anything except that of which the species 
can be spiritually received into the pupil,'■ 55 and therefore sight cannot 
comprehend its own act. Now if it were necessary in all cases that the 
act of any power whatever could not be known by the proper pow¬ 
er but only by a superior one, then it would follow of necessity either 
that one would go into an infinite regress in the powers of the soul, or 
that some act of the soul would remain imperceptible. And therefore 
it should be said that immaterial powers are turned back upon their 
own objects, because the intellect understands itself to understand, 


a. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 2 (1155b27-28). 

b. dilectione cujusdam complacentiae. The last word is left untranslated because 
there is no close English equivalent; "complacency" strikes the wrong note. Gen¬ 
erally, complacentia names the affective reaction to a good that is found, felt, or 
"taken" to be suitable, right, worthy of acceptance. 

c. consequitur ad dilectionem utriusque, i.e., is implied in the love of both objects. 

d. secundum complexionem organi, where complexio seems to refer to the make¬ 
up and corresponding limitations of the organ. The Parma ed. reads, less plausi¬ 
bly, compilatio, which in this case would mean the organ's material disposition. 

e. spiritualiter in pupilla potest recipi 
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and likewise, the will wills its willing and loves its loving. 3 The reason 
for this is that the act of an immaterial power is not excluded from the 
ratio of that power's object, for the will's object is the good, and since 
it is under this ratio that the will loves everything it loves, it can there¬ 
fore love its own act insofar as it is good; and it is similar on the part of 
the intellect. And on account of this, it is said in Proposition 15 of the 
Book of Causes that of anything in which the action returns into the es¬ 
sence of the agent through a certain reflection, it is necessary for its es¬ 
sence to return into itself, i.e., for it to be subsistent in itself, and not be 
based upon another, i.e., not dependent on matterA 56 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that it is clearly the case that the 
act of love, insofar as it tends toward another, differs in number from 
that act of love which is loved in another, whether it is loved as the ob¬ 
ject or as the ratio of loving. But seeing that someone can love his own 
soul from charity, he can also love his own act of charity from char¬ 
ity. And then one must make a distinction. Either love is borne to¬ 
ward the proper act of love as toward the ratio of loving only, and in 
this way it is clear that both the one loving and his act are loved by an 
act the same in number, and so the same act is loved by the act which 
is itself; or love is loved as the object of love, and in this way the act 
of love which is loved, and the act of love by which it is loved, are acts 
different in number”—as is evident more plainly in the act of the in¬ 
tellect. For since acts are distinguished by objects, it is necessary to say 
that acts having their terms in different objects are themselves differ¬ 
ent. Hence, just as the acts by which the intellect understands horse 
and man are different, so the acts by which it understands horse and 
by which it understands that very act of understanding horse under 
the ratio of act are different in number; nor is it unfitting that in acts 
of the soul one might go to the potentially infinite, as long as the acts 
be not actually infinite in number, [as this is impossible]. 58 Hence, Avi¬ 
cenna, too, concedes ( Metaphysics tract III, chapter 10) that it is not im¬ 
possible that relations following upon an act of the soul might be mul¬ 
tiplied to infinity. 


a. voluntas vult se velle et diligit se diligere 

b. cujuscumque actio redit in essentiam agentis per quamdam reflexionem, oportet es- 
sentiam ejus ad seipsam redire, id est in se subsistentem esse, non super aliud delatam, id 
est non dependentem a materia 
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Notes on the text of Lombard 

"It follows that he chiefly loves love itself." 

This may be understood about created as well as uncreated love. 
For the one who loves someone wishes to love him, and thus he loves 
his own act of love; 59 and in this very act of love, uncreated love itself 
is loved as the exemplar in that which is patterned after it, since noth¬ 
ing is good or lovable except insofar as the likeness of the uncreated 
good is in it. 

"Someone knows the love by which he loves more than [he knows] the 
brother whom he loves ." 

The whole passage that follows after these words, concerning the 
certainty of knowing that one has love (whether love here be under¬ 
stood in reference to the created habit or to the uncreated love), may 
be explained in terms of the way something is called "certain in itself" 
as opposed to being certain on the part of the knower. But the act of 
love is known [not only in itself, but] also on the part of the knower, 
yet whether it proceeds from such a habit remains uncertain. 60 

"And by whom is the one who is filled by love filled, except by God?" 

This statement is made because, along with the gift of charity, the 
Holy Spirit himself is also given, inasmuch as he is said to dwell in the 
creature in a new way by a new likeness of himself being in it. 61 

“He who loves his brother remains in the light." 

Light is compared to charity not as regards a power of manifesta¬ 
tion—because in this way [the metaphor of] light would pertain more 
to the gifts of intellect—but as regards a power of action, for even as 
light is a form that is universally motive in the whole of nature be¬ 
cause it is a quality of the first altering body, so charity moves and in¬ 
forms all gifts insofar as it is a likeness of the first gift, which is the Holy 
Spirit. 62 

“That text declares openly enough that the opinion that the very same 
fraternal love is not only from God but also is God, is proclaimed with 
great authority." 

(The other phrase found in that place, "for fraternal love is that by 
which we love each other," is parenthetical.) Now fraternal love is said 
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to be God by a causal predication, in the manner in which Dionysius 
says, in chapter 4 of The Celestial Hierarchy , a that "the divine being is the 
being of all things," because every being is drawn forth from him and 
patterned after him. 

"Nor are we to say that charity is not to be called God owing to the fact 
that charity itself is not a substance worthy of the name 'God', but rather 
we are to say that it is a gift of God." 63 

According to Augustine's authorial intention, charity differs from 
other virtues in this way: other virtues which in themselves imply 
some imperfection in the one who has them, such as faith, patience, 
and things of this sort, 64 are from God but are not in God essentially, 
whereas charity, which has nothing of imperfection, both is predicat¬ 
ed of God essentially and is in us from him. Nevertheless it does not 
follow that that charity which is the form of our mind is the same in 
number with that which is said of God essentially—even as being, too, 
is said of God properly, yet nonetheless that being is not the same in 
number with our being. 

"For there is nothing more excellent than that gift of God [namely, 
charity ]," 

This seems to be false, because wisdom is set down as the most ex¬ 
cellent of the gifts. b In response, it should be said that (1) insofar as the 
gifts are distinguished from 65 the virtues, wisdom is called the most 
dignified of the gifts, 66 and this dignity it has from the charity to which 
it is always conjoined, inasmuch as wisdom tastes divine truth. 67 (2) 
If, however, "gift" is taken universally for everything we possess from 
God's giving, then in this way charity, which conjoins us to the divine 
end itself, is, simply speaking, the most powerful of all gifts. 68 


a. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 4, n. 1 (PG 3:178). 

b. Namely, of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
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QUESTION 2 On charity's increase and decrease 3 

Division of the second part of the text 

"Here we will inquire into the following: If charity is the Holy Spir¬ 
it, then since charity may increase and decrease in man, should it be 
conceded that the Holy Spirit can increase or decrease in man?" In this 
part, the Master raises objections against matters already [to his mind] 
determined, and this portion is divided into two parts. 

In the first, he objects with arguments drawn from reason; in the 
second, he objects with arguments drawn from authorities, where he 
says: "It was said above that the Holy Spirit is the charity of the Father 
and the Son." 

The first is handled in three parts: first, he sets down an objection; 
second, he sets down the response, where he says: "And so we re¬ 
spond to these things, saying that the Holy Spirit or charity is altogeth¬ 
er immutable"; third, he offers confirmation of the response, where 
he says: "That what we have said might become still more certain, we 
confirm it by authority." Now the objection as well as the solution is 
twofold, as is evident in the text. 

"It was said above that the Holy Spirit is the charity of the Father 
and the Son." Here he raises objections from authorities; and this por¬ 
tion is divided into three parts, according to the three things that are 
gathered from the authorities against the Master's position. The first is 
this: the love by which we love God is other than the love by which 
God loves us; but the love by which God loves us is the Holy Spirit; 
therefore the love by which we love God is other than the Holy Spir¬ 
it. The second is this: charity is said to be from God, just as faith is said 
to be from him; but faith is from God in such a way that it is not God; 
therefore charity is also from God in such a way that it is not God. (He 
speaks of this at the words: "But there is another point, they say, that is 
more pressing.") The third is this: charity is called an affection or mo¬ 
tion of the mind; but the Holy Spirit is not this sort of thing; therefore, 
charity is not the Holy Spirit. (He speaks of this at the words: "They 
also bring forward other reasons to show the same thing.") Each of 
these parts is divided into the objection and its solution. 

In order to understand this part of the text, we will inquire into five 
things: (1) whether charity admits of increase; (2) the manner of its 
increase; (3) whether it increases by any act [of charity]; (4) whether 
there is any limit to the increase; (5) whether it admits of decrease. 

a. The terms are augmentatio/augere and (di)minutio/(di)minuere. 
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ARTICLE l a Whether charity admits of increase 1 ' 69 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that charity does not admit of in¬ 
crease. 

1. For only a quantity increases. But since every quantity is divis¬ 
ible, nothing simple is a quantity. Now charity is a simple habit, and 
thus it is not a quantity, either per se or per accidens, since its subject, the 
soul, is also indivisible. Therefore it does not increase. 

2. If you should say that it is a quantity, not of mass but of power, 
against this I remind you that quantity of power is classified by the 
objects toward which the power can be directed. But any charity, no 
matter how small, can be directed toward all the objects of charity. 
Therefore it does not increase according to quantity of power. 70 

3. Again, since increase is a species of motion, whatever increases is 
moved, and that which essentially increases is essentially moved. But 
whatever is moved is a body, as the Philosopher proves in Physics VI; 
and what is naturally moved is corrupted. Since therefore charity is 
not corrupted, because "charity is never cut out" (1 Cor. 13:8), nor is it 
a mobile body, it seems that it does not essentially increase. 

4. Again, a thing is neither increased nor diminished nor in any 
way varied if its cause always exists in the same way. c But the immedi¬ 
ate cause of charity is God, who always exists in the same way. There¬ 
fore charity is not varied through increase. 

5. Further, it is certain that the increase of a quality cannot be re¬ 
duced to any species of motion except alteration. But as the Philoso¬ 
pher proves in Physics VII, alteration does not take place in the soul 
except in regard to the soul's sensitive part and its objects. Since there¬ 
fore charity is a quality and is in the intellective part (for otherwise it 
would not be in the angels, who lack the sensitive part), it seems that 
it cannot be increased. 


a. Parallels: In I Sent. d. 17 (Lectura romana), q. 2, a. 1 (see below); ST I-II, 
q. 52, a. 1; q. 66, a. 1; II-II, q. 24, a. 4; Quodl. IX, q. 6; De uirt. in comm., a. 11; De 
uirt. card., a. 3; De malo, q. 7, a. 2; Sent. Eth. X, lec. 3. 

b. utrum caritas augeatur, literally "whether charity is increased,” but the first 
and fundamental question asked is: Is charity the sort of thing that admits of, or 
allows for, increase? Hence, the phrase has often been rendered this way. 

c. semper se habet eodem modo; the same phrase is repeated in the next premise 
concerning God. 
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On the contrary: 

1. Stands the authority of Augustine in the fifth of the Tractates on 
the First Epistle of John: 3 "Once it has been born, charity then receives 
nourishment; when it has been strengthened, it reaches perfection." 
But everything in which one can take note of advancement according 
to different degrees, is [a thing that permits of being] increased. There¬ 
fore, charity admits of increase. 

2. Further, we arrive at knowledge of a habit through knowledge of 
the act that comes from it. But it can happen that the act of charity be¬ 
comes more intense. Therefore the habit of charity, too, can increase. 

Response: 

It should be said that certain ones posited that charity does not es¬ 
sentially increase, and among them there were four different explana¬ 
tions. 

(1) For certain ones said, as the Master does in the text, that char¬ 
ity in itself does not increase, but is said to increase in us insofar as we 
make progress in charity; and he advanced this view because he had 
already stated that charity was the Holy Spirit, in whom variation can 
have no place. But this view cannot stand, since it is not intelligible 
to say that we would be making progress in charity, which is the [un¬ 
changing] Holy Spirit, unless something should come to be within us 
which was not within us before; and this new thing cannot be merely 
an act, since every act comes from some power, and a perfect act—the 
kind by which we are united to the Holy Spirit—comes from a power 
perfected by a habit. 7 ' 

(2) Others said that charity does not essentially increase, but is said 
to increase insofar as it is more firmly established 13 in its subject, accord¬ 
ing to its rootedness in that subject. But from this, too, it follows that 
it does essentially increase. For no form can be understood to be "more 
firmly established" in its subject except by having a greater victory over 
its subject. But an increase of victory redounds into an increase of pow¬ 
er, and consequently into an increase of essence: because if the power 
is not the essence itself, it must be from the essence and commensurate 
with it, as an effect is commensurate with its proximate cause. 72 

(3) Others said that charity does not essentially increase, but that 
the lesser charity that was present is destroyed by the arrival of a great¬ 
er charity. This view also cannot stand, because form is destroyed in 

a. Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, Tractate 5, n. 4 (PL 35:2014). 

b. magis firmatur 
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two ways only: per se by a contrary agent, or per accidens by the corrup¬ 
tion of the subject. Since therefore the subject of charity remains, and 
the arriving charity is not contrary to the charity already found there, 
it cannot be the case that it is destroyed either per se or per accidens, in 
the way that a small fire can be destroyed per accidens by a great fire, on 
account of the consumption of matter. 73 

(4) Others said that charity does not increase except with respect 
to its fervor. 3 But this view also cannot stand. For the phrase "fervor 
of charity" may be taken in two ways: properly and metaphorically. 
Metaphorically, we say that charity is "heat," and metaphorically we 
call the intensity of the act of charity "fervor"; this is how Dionysius 
is speaking when, in chapter 7 of The Celestial Hierarchy , b he attributes 
"fervent" to the love of the angels. But fervor taken in this sense fol¬ 
lows per se upon the essence of charity; hence an increase cannot come 
to be in such fervor unless charity itself is essentially increased, since 
whenever a thing is varied, all the things that follow upon it per se are 
simultaneously varied. In the other way [taking "fervor" properly], we 
may speak of fervor as we find it in the sensitive part, for just as the 
lower powers follow the motion of the higher if that motion is more 
intense (as we see that a man's whole body is inflamed and set in mo¬ 
tion at the sight of a woman he loves), 3 so too, when the higher affec¬ 
tion is moved unto God, a certain impression follows even in the sensi¬ 
tive powers, according to which they are spurred on to obeying divine 
love. But the intensity of such fervor is not enough to bring about an 
increase of charity, because the quantity of merit is not looked at ac¬ 
cording to an increase of such fervor, since it consists in a disposition of 
the body. 74 Hence, the more fervent [in this sense] do not always merit 
more. But the man who is said to grow in charity grows also in merit, 
if he is in a condition that allows for meriting. 75 

And therefore in response to the question, it should be said that 
charity is essentially increased. 76 Nevertheless it should be known that 
"to be increased" is nothing other than to take on a greater quantity; 

a. Fervor means literally "burning," a meaning required by the argument that 
follows. “Fervor" has for us become a spiritualized word, but for Thomas it still 
retains its concreteness; hence in this passage he compares the fervor of charity 
to a man’s body being inflamed at the sight of a woman especially loved (cf. the 
phrase fervor coitus, used at In II Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3 [Mandonnet, 806]). 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 7 (PG 3:206). 

c. In the phrase sicut videmus quod ad apprehensionem mulieris dilectae totum cor¬ 
pus exardescit et movetur. the apprehensio is either catching a glimpse of the beloved 
(the more likely meaning) or grasping hold of the beloved. The point is that 
awareness of a "charged" object, which involves a number of cognitive acts, has 
its consequences in the appetitive part of the soul. 
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hence, as something stands in relation to quantity, so it stands in rela¬ 
tion to increase. Now "quantity" is said in two ways: virtual (i.e., con¬ 
cerning power) and dimensive (i.e., concerning size). Virtual quantity 
is not quantity from its genus, because it is not divided by the division 
of its essence; 77 its magnitude is looked at rather in terms of something 
divisible or multipliable outside of it, which is either a power's object 
or its act. But of its genus, 78 it [viz., virtual quantity] is either an acci¬ 
dental form in the genus of quality, or a substantial form, which can¬ 
not be greater or lesser. And therefore an increase in quantity of power 
does not pertain to the species of motion called "increase," but rather 
to the species called "alteration." And it is in this way that charity in¬ 
creases, and other qualities as well. 

Dimensive quantity, on the other hand, belongs to certain things 
per accidens, as it may be said to belong to whiteness, which is called a 
quantity according to the quantity of the surface in which the white¬ 
ness exists, as is said in the Categories a (hence, it increases only per acci¬ 
dens); whereas it is found per se in bodies that increase per se. Now this 
per se increase occurs in two ways. For sometimes that which takes 
on a greater quantity itself moves from a lesser quantity into a great¬ 
er. 79 But sometimes the increase occurs without any motion in that 
which is said to increase, and in this case no part whatsoever increas¬ 
es, in contrast to the way that any and every part of a thing being 
moved moves per se. S0 And this occurs when a quantity is made greater 
through the addition of quantity, as when a piece of wood is added to 
a piece of wood, or a line to a line, so that there is an increase, but not 
a motion of increase. 

Now, it happens in two ways that something moves to a greater 
quantity: either in such a way that the greater quantity is per se the 
term of motion, or in such a way that it follows upon the term of mo¬ 
tion. Whenever quantity per se is the term of motion, one necessar¬ 
ily finds in that case an addition being made to the whole as well as 
to any and all parts, so that the whole and every part of it will be in¬ 
creased, as one sees in the growth of animals and plants; and in such a 
case there is the motion of increase, properly speaking. Hence, the mo¬ 
tion of increase belongs only to things that have the nutritive power. 
On the other hand, quantity follows upon the term of motion when 
the motion is toward some form upon which some quantity follows, 
for [in the physical domain] a determinate quantity is owed 8 - 81 to any 

a. Aristotle, Categories, ch. 6 (5bl-10). 

b. debetur: in this context, it means a certain quantity naturally belongs to or is 
destined for a definite kind of thing. 
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and every form. And since motion does not derive its species except 
from that which is the per se term of motion, such a motion is there¬ 
fore not called a per se motion of increase, but is called either genera¬ 
tion, if the form in question is a substantial form, as when fire comes 
to be from air; or alteration, when the form in question is an accidental 
form, as is evident in the rarefaction of air. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that although charity does 
not have dimensive quantity either per se or per accidens because its sub¬ 
ject, too, is not a quantity, it nevertheless has quantity of power in it, 
by reason of which it is said to increase, just as whiteness and heat are 
said to increase. 

2. To the second, it should be said that quantity of power may be 
looked at in two ways: either with respect to the number of objects 
(and this is in the manner of discrete quantity), or with respect to the 
intensity of an act directed toward the same object (and this is like 
continuous quantity); and it is thus [in the latter sense] that the virtue 
of charity grows. a 

3. To the third, it should be said that charity is not said to increase 
as if it were the subject of increase, since it is an accident, 82 but rath¬ 
er because increase is considered in reference to it, just as quantity is 
said to be increased and whiteness is said to be varied when some thing 
is varied through whiteness. 483 Nor does it necessarily follow that it 
[the former charity] would be destroyed, if it essentially increases. For 
something is said to move "according to its essence" in two ways: ei¬ 
ther (1) because its essence is the per se term of motion, and in this 
way to be moved in essence' is to lose essence and to be corrupted; or 
(2) because the motion occurs in reference to something conjoined to 
the essence, which conjoined something is the per se term of motion, 
even as something moving from place to place is said to be moving es¬ 
sentially, since according to its essence it is in a place. 4 84 And under- 

a. et ita excrescit virtus charitatis —i.e., it is precisely owing to the second quan¬ 
titative aspect of virtual power that the virtue of charity can increase (and, as we 
will see below, diminish). 

b. sicut etiam quantitas augeri dicitur, et albedo variari, quando aliquid per albedi- 
nem variatur 

c. per essentiam 

d. vel quia est motus secundum aliquid conjunctum essentiae, quod est per se terminus 
motus, sicut dicitur aliquid moveri essentialiter dum secundum locum movetur, quia secun¬ 
dum suatn essentiam in loco est. (The Mandonnet ed. has a typographical error here: 
assentiam for essentiam on p. 413, line 12; the word is correct in the Parma ed.) 
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stood in this way, an increase that occurs in reference to the quantity 
following upon the essence, while the essence remains one and the 
same under a different quantity, can be called an "essential increase." 
[And this holds true] whether (A) the quantity [that follows upon the 
essence as something conjoined to it] is the thing's very essence, as 
the quantity of a power is the same as the power itself, and yet it can 
nonetheless be [said to] move per se, speaking in reference to quantity, 
according as the power is of greater and lesser perfection, nor does it 
then move per se according to essence, seeing that it retains its own be¬ 
ing; or (B) the quantity is other than the essence, as is evident in bodi¬ 
ly increase. 85 Nor is it necessary that everything which is moving be a 
body, unless "motion" is understood in terms of physical motion; 8 ' 86 
and the motion of the soul is not of this sort. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that although the efficient cause of 
charity is unchangeable in himself, he can nonetheless bestow a great¬ 
er charity upon someone by the good pleasure of his will, according to 
the order of his wisdom, and according to the different ways in which 
a man—who, in some sense, stands in relation to charity as a material 
cause receiving it—prepares himself for the reception of charity; such a 
difference in the recipient also brings about variation in the effect. 87 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that passive alteration includes pas¬ 
sion in its very concept; 8 thus, as passion is twofold, alteration is twofold 
as well. For in one way, all reception is generally spoken of as a passion 
or a being-affected c (according to which one can even say that to un¬ 
derstand is to be affected); 8 and so, according to that common meaning 
of passion or being-affected, alteration consists in any variation what¬ 
soever concerning the reception of some quality; and understood in 
this way, there can be alteration even in purely intellectual substanc¬ 
es. And it is thus that alteration can take place in charity. In another 
way, passion or being-affected is said properly whenever something is 
lost from a substance, owing to the action of a contrary bringing about 
a change in the subject; and according to that proper meaning of pas¬ 
sion, nothing is called alteration per se unless it has to do with sensible 

a. de motu naturali, i.e., the change of a body or bodily condition. 

b. in intellectu 

c. passio. To say merely "passion" here, though the path of least resistance, 
would be misleading for most readers. In Latin, pati means to suffer, undergo, be 
formed or affected, and passio means not only passion in the familiar sense (emo¬ 
tion, feeling, something to do with bodily appetites), but also any process of un¬ 
dergoing, suffering, being formed or affected. In this sentence, the term has to be 
understood as broadly as possible. Our solution: use a double phrase. 

d. secundum etiam quod intelligere pati dicitur 
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things and the sensible part of the soul; if it has to do with the intellect, 
it is called alteration per accidens, i.e., with respect to those qualities that 
arise in the intellective part from the activity of the senses, such as are 
all of our acquired habits; and charity is not among these. 


ARTICLE 2 a Whether charity increases 
by way of addition 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that charity increases by way of 
addition. 

1. For the Philosopher says in On Generation and Corruption I: "In¬ 
crease is something added to a preexisting quantity." 11 If therefore char¬ 
ity increases, it is necessary for this increase that another charity be 
added to the preexisting charity. 

2. Again, nothing can bring about an increase in charity except God 
who gives it. But God does not newly bring about anything in the soul 
except by means of a new influx. Now a new influx cannot be under¬ 
stood to occur unless something is newly infused. Therefore it seems 
that charity increases in this manner—namely, that another charity, 
newly infused, is added to the present charity. 

3. Again, if charity does not increase by the addition of new charity 
from God, the only other way it would seem capable of increasing is by 
receding from what is contrary to charity. But against this view, an in¬ 
crease of charity can occur in those in whom there is nothing contrary 
to charity, as in an angel, or man in the state of innocence. Therefore it 
seems that charity does not increase in that manner, but in the afore¬ 
said manner. 

4. Further, according to this [viz., that an increase of charity can oc¬ 
cur by a man's receding from what is contrary to it], it seems that God 
is not the cause of an increase of charity, but rather the man, by hold¬ 
ing himself back from what is contrary to charity, e.g., from concupis¬ 
cence; and this is unfitting. Therefore it seems that it increases only by 
way of addition. 

On the contrary: 

1. One simple thing added to another simple thing does not pro¬ 
duce anything greater, as the Philosopher proves in On Generation and 

a. Parallels: In I Sent. d. 17 (Lectura romana), q. 2, a. 3 (see below); STI-II, q. 
52, a. 2; II-II, q. 24, a. 5; De uirt. in comm., a. 11. 

b. Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption I, ch. 5 (320b30). 
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Corruption I. a But charity is something simple. Therefore a greater char¬ 
ity is not produced by the addition of charity to charity. 

2. Further, according to Dionysius in chapter 5 of On the Divine 
Names , b so great is the distance between the participations of God and 
the ones participating, that the participation is nobler to the extent that 
it is simpler, whereas the one participating is nobler to the extent that 
he has a greater composition of participated gifts, just as being is nobler 
than living, and living than understanding (if one be understood in 
isolation from the other, for being would be preferred to all of them), 
yet that which has more of these is better. Now charity is a certain par¬ 
ticipation of divine goodness. Therefore, to the extent that charity is 
more composite owing to the addition of charity to charity, it will be 
less powerful. 0 ' 88 Hence, if charity is increased by addition, then to the 
extent that it increases, it will be less choiceworthy. This, however, is 
ridiculous. Therefore it is not increased by way of addition. 

Response: 

It should be said that among those who hold that charity is essen¬ 
tially increased, what is said about this comes down to two opinions. 
One is that it is increased by an addition of charity to charity; the oth¬ 
er, that it is increased in intensity according to approach to a terminus. 
And what certain others say—that charity is increased by its multipli¬ 
cation in the soul just as light is increased by its multiplication in the 
air—also comes down to this latter opinion, for light, like other quali¬ 
ties, is increased only in regard to its intensity. 

Now I find it impossible to understand the first position, because 
in every addition one must understand that there are two different 
things, one of which is added to the other. If, then, one conceives of 
two charities, they are conceived as either different in species or differ¬ 
ent in number. But it is certain that they are not different in species, 
seeing that all charities belong to the same species of virtue. Difference 
in number, on the other hand, results from difference of matter, even 
as this whiteness differs in number from that whiteness because it is in 
a different subject. Hence, quality cannot be added to quality except 
by one subject being added to another subject. 89 But the charity which 
[supposedly] can be added was never in another subject before being 
in the one in which it comes to be; and owing to the fact that it is in 

a. See Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption I, ch. 2 (316a30-35); ch. 5 
(320a32-17). 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 5, n. 3ff. (PG 3:81 Sff.). 

c. minus valehit 
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this subject, 8 it does not differ in number from another charity existing 
in the same subject, as was proved in this Distinction. b Hence there is 
no way to conceive of addition happening there. But such a view aris¬ 
es from a false imagination, because the increase of charity is imagined 
to occur in the manner of bodily increase, in which there comes to be 
addition of quantity to quantity. 

And therefore I say that when charity is increased, nothing is add¬ 
ed there; for just as the Philosopher explains in Physics IV, something is 
made whiter or hotter not by the addition of some other whiteness or 
hotness, but rather because the same quality which was in it before is 
intensified according to nearness to a term. Now this intensification 
occurs differently in simple qualities and in composite ones, in prima¬ 
ry qualities and in secondary ones. For composite or secondary quali¬ 
ties are intensified according to the intensification of primary qualities, 
as taste and health and other things of this sort are intensified accord¬ 
ing to the intensification of hotness and coldness, wetness and dryness. 
Primary and simple qualities, on the other hand, are intensified from 
their [immediate] causes, namely from the agent and from the recipi¬ 
ent. For the agent intends to lead the patient along from potency into 
the actuality of its own likeness, to the extent that it can. Now just as 
the non-hot is hot in potency, so the less hot is in potency with respect 
to a greater degree of heat. c Hence, just as what is non-hot is made hot 
through the power of what is actually hot, not because some hotness 
is placed there, but rather because the hotness that is in potency in the 
non-hot is brought into actuality, so also the less hot comes to be hot¬ 
ter through the action of what is hot, insofar as the hotness which was 
already in the former in the manner of an imperfect act is brought into 
a greater perfection and a greater likening to the agent. And this occurs 
to the extent that the potency subject to actuality—a potency which, 
as far as what is in it [is concerned], stands open to many things—finds 
its term more and more in that actuality, 4 90 either because the power 
of the agent is increased, as from a bringing together of many lights il¬ 
lumination is intensified, or on the part of matter itself, insofar as it is 
made more receptive of that act, as air, when more rarefied, is made 
more receptive of light. 

Now an intensification of charity does not occur because the power 

a. et secundum hoc quod est in isto b. See q. 1, a. 1. 

c. Sicut autem non calidum est potentia caloris; ita minus calidum est potentia respectu 
magis calidi 

d. magis ac magis terminatur sub actu illo. This could also be rendered: "is deter¬ 
mined more and more by that act." The Parma ed. reads ab instead of sub. Either 
is plausible. 
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of the agent is strengthened, but only because the nature receiving— 
which, in regard to what is in it, has a certain disposition according to 
which it is in potency to many things—is more and more prepared for 
the reception of grace, insofar as it is gathered from the aforesaid multi¬ 
tude (the confusion of potentiality) into one, through those operations 
by which someone is prepared for receiving charity, as was said be¬ 
fore. 3 And therefore Dionysius always describes the perfection of ho¬ 
liness as characterized by a rising up from a divided life into a unified 
one. b And thus it is evident that the increase of charity is similar to the 
increase of natural qualities, although its origin differs from their origin. 
The reason for this difference is that natural qualities, certain begin¬ 
nings 3 of which God imparted to matter in the work of creation, are led 
out from matter's potency; and therefore, when they proceed into ac¬ 
tuality, there is a going-out from the imperfect to the perfect [all on the 
level of the nature itself]. Gratuitous gifts, by contrast, are not led forth 
as if from the potency of nature, because nothing that cannot be led out 
by a natural agent is in natural potency. 91 And therefore grace has its 
origin through a new infusion, whereas its increase occurs when an al¬ 
ready infused actuality is brought from imperfection to perfection. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that that proposition of 
the Philosopher, since it is proposed by him in this material, d is to be 
understood as concerning bodily increase, which always comes about 
by the addition of quantity. 

2. To the second, it should be said that in all the things that exist, 
God acts by one and the same operation, although perhaps that op¬ 
eration differs only according to ratio, insofar as it [may be said to] 
go out from the ratio of different divine attributes or different divine 
ideas. 3 Hence, I say that by one and the same operation grace is both 
infused and increased; nor is there any difference except on the recipi- 

a. See above, q. 1, a. 3; q. 2, a. 1, ad 4. 

b. Leaving the referent of the last word deliberately vague: Dionysius perfectum 
sanctitatis semper designat per hoc quod est ex partita vita in unitam consurgere. The Par¬ 
ma ed. reads: ex sparsa vita in unicam consurgere, "to rise up from a dispersed life 
into a single one." Thomas does not say semper unadvisedly; among many texts 
that could be cited, cf. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, ch. 2, n. 5; ch. 3, n. 1; ch. 6, n. 3 
(PG 3:402, 423ff., 532ff.). 

c. inchoationes 

d. quia in hac materia ab ipso proponitur, i.e., in the context of a treatise on natu¬ 
ral philosophy. 

e. Thomas writes "attributes and ideas," but clearly he is referring to divine 


ones. 
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ent's part, because he receives more or less from that operation accord¬ 
ing as he is differently prepared for it—just as by the same rays of the 
sun a the air is made bright and still brighter, when foggy vapors that 
impede the reception of light are banished, so that there need not be 
two different brightnesses there. 13 Further, even if there were two op¬ 
erations, they need not have their terms in two things that differ in 
substance, but the first would have its term in the being of imperfect 
charity, and the second, in the same charity according to perfection, 
insofar as something one and the same is brought from imperfection 
to perfection. 

3. To the third, it should be said that it does not belong to the ra¬ 
tio of any quality's intensification that it should occur through mov¬ 
ing away from its contrary, but this [way of intensification] may hap¬ 
pen to a quality insofar as it is in a subject that participates its contrary. 
What does belong of necessity to intensification is that the quality be 
brought from imperfect to perfect, as is evident in the case of the di¬ 
aphanous in which there is nothing contrary to light, where the light 
can be intensified according to an increase 13 of the power of the illumi¬ 
nating source. Now this imperfection [of a quality] is due to the po¬ 
tentiality of the very nature that is subjected to perfection and actuali- 
ty. d For since every potency stands receptive to many, it is—precisely 
because of that multitude in it [of determinations it can receive]—dis¬ 
similar to the acting principle, which has its term in one act; and inso¬ 
far as that confusion of potentiality is more subjected to actuality, the 
actuality is more completely perfected, and that which is perfected is 
made still more one, and is further likened to the acting principle. Now 
this confusion of potentiality exists in any created nature whatsoever, 
insofar as it is not yet perfected by actuality. Hence, too, with this un¬ 
derstanding in mind, Dionysius in chapter 3 of The Celestial Hierarchy e 
asserts a process of "purgation" among the angels—namely, according 
as they are removed from the confusion of unlikeness. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that we are the cause of an in¬ 
crease of grace in the same way that we are the cause of grace itself, 
namely, in the manner of a disposition only; whereas the efficient 
cause of both [grace and its increase] is on the side of God himself, as is 
evident from what was said above in the body of the article. 92 

a. irradiatione soils 

b. non oportet quod sit ibi alia et alia claritas 

c. here, incrementum 

d. ex potentialitate ipsius naturae, quae subjicitur perfectioni et actui 

e. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 3, n. 2 (PG 3:166). 
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ARTICLE 3 a Whether charity is increased by 
any act of charity b 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that charity may be increased by 
any act of charity. 

1. For where the cause is the same, the effect is also the same. But 
all acts of charity belong to the same species with respect to moral 
being, c just as all acts of fortitude belong to the same species. Therefore 
since some act of charity increases charity, it seems that any act would 
do so as well. 

2. Again, that which can do something greater, can also do some¬ 
thing lesser. But someone merits eternal life by any act of charity; 
therefore by any act of charity he can also merit an increase thereof. 93 

3. Further, as far as the being of grace is concerned, any act of char¬ 
ity is much more powerful than acts that come from natural abilities' 1 
only. But by acts that come from natural abilities only, man is pre¬ 
pared, in the manner of a disposition, for receiving grace. Therefore 
much more is he disposed toward an increase of charity by any act of 
charity. 

On the contrary: 

4. Something is increased owing to the same principles as those 
from which it was born. But one act is not enough to dispose some¬ 
one in such a way that charity should be infused into him; therefore 
neither is one act enough to dispose him in such a way that chari¬ 
ty should be increased. Proof of the middle term: an act of ours has a 
greater causality in regard to acquired virtue than it has in regard to 
infused virtue. But one act is not enough for the generation of an ac¬ 
quired virtue; rather, a man comes to be good from acting well fre- 


a. Parallels: In II Sent. d. 27, a. 5, ad 2; In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2, a. 
3, ad 4 (see below); STI-II, q. 52, a. 3; q. 114, a. 8, ad 3; II-II, q. 24, a. 6. 

b. It is clear from the solution to the question that Thomas is asking whether 
any act of charity increases the habit of charity. Thus, I have supplied "of charity" 
wherever it is understood (in the third objection, Thomas spells it out himself: per 
quemlibet actum charitatis). Of course, any act whatsoever, if it be good in kind and 
circumstance and performed in a state of grace, will be an act of charity at least in 
the sense that it can be elicited by charity and performed for the love of God. 
At ST II-II, q. 24, a. 6, the question is formulated more precisely, as found in the 
lead-in to the objections: Videtur quod quolibet actu caritatis caritas augeatur. 

c. esse morale 

d. ex naturalibus 
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quently, according to the Philosopher in Ethics lid Therefore much less 
is one act enough to dispose someone to charity. 

5. Again, to the extent that charity is increased, the substantial re¬ 
ward is also increased. But the substantial reward is not increased by 
any and every act of charity, for it is commonly said that by many 
works done in charity, a man does not merit more with respect to an 
increase of the substantial reward than he merits from one act done 
out of an equal charity. Therefore charity is not increased by any and 
every act of charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that the way an act informed by charity stands 
in relation to an increase of charity already possessed is not the same 
as the way an act preceding the having of charity stands to the hav¬ 
ing of charity in the first place. b For an act that comes from charity is 
ordered to an increase of charity both in the manner of a disposition 
and in the manner of merit, 94 but an act preceding the having of char¬ 
ity is ordered to the obtaining of charity in the manner of a disposition 
alone, as was said in the preceding article/ and not in the manner of 
merit, since nothing can be meritorious before charity is had. 95 Neither 
act, however, is ordered to the having or increasing of charity in the 
manner of something efficient, in contrast to the way that an act of ours 
stands to the having of acquired habits. 96 

It should be known, therefore, that of acts preceding the having 
of charity, at times one act alone is able to dispose someone in such a 
way that he has the last disposition required in order that charity be 
infused, according to the unchangeableness of the divine goodness, by 
which gifts are given to each one insofar as he is prepared to receive 
them. Sometimes, however, one act disposes someone to the infusion 
of grace only by a remote disposition, and the following act disposes 
him still more, and so on, so that the last disposition is attained out of 
many good acts, 97 insofar as a subsequent act always acts in virtue of 
all the preceding ones 98 —as is evident in drops of water hollowing out 
a stone, where it is not each and every drop that takes away some¬ 
thing from the stone, but rather, all the preceding ones are disposing 


a. In this case reference is made to the whole of Book II of the Ethics, a book 
that concerns the acquisition of good habits by repeated good actions. 

b. non eodem modo se habet actus informatus charitate ad augmentum charitatis, et 
actus praecedens charitatem ad habendam charitatem. Phrases have been expanded in 
accordance with their evident meaning. 

c. In the preceding article see esp. ad 4; cf. q. I, a. 3. 
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the stone to be hollowed out, and one last agent, in virtue of all the 
preceding ones (insofar, that is, as it finds a matter disposed through 
the preceding drops), completes the hollowing out." Now what I have 
described happens precisely because man is lord of his acts. Hence he 
is able to act either according to the whole power of his nature or ac¬ 
cording to part of that power, which does not happen in things that 
act out of a necessity of nature, for such things always act by their 
whole power. 100 When therefore it so happens that a man who does 
not have charity is moved to charity from the whole power of the nat¬ 
ural goodness imparted to him, then this one act disposes him by the 
last disposition required in order that charity be given him. When, on 
the contrary, a man is prepared for receiving charity not according to 
his whole power but only according to some part of it, then the act he 
does is not as the last disposition, but as a remote one, and it is through 
many such acts that he will be able to arrive at the last disposition. 
Similarly, I say in response to the other side [of the question] that 
when an act of charity proceeds from its possessor's whole power— 
with respect to both the power of nature and the power of the infused 
habit—then this one act disposes to and merits an immediate increase 
of charity. When, on the contrary, that act does not proceed according 
to the possessor's whole power, then it is as a remote disposition, and it 
is through many such acts that he will then be able to arrive at an in¬ 
crease of charity. Nevertheless, it does not happen of necessity that he 
will arrive at an increase, because man, no matter how he is disposed, 
is able not to act in accordance with the ratio of that disposition, which 
is something that does not happen in non-voluntary dispositions, for 
the reason given above. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that not every act of char¬ 
ity is done in the same manner, because one act can be more intense 
than another, and even just one act can dispose to an increase of char¬ 
ity with the cumulative power of many preceding ones, as was said in 
the response; and therefore the same effect does not follow from each 
act of charity. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the substantial reward of 
eternal life is ordained to be an end for the act of charity, and the one 
is commensurate with the other, not according to equalization 3 but ac¬ 
cording to proportion. Thus, the substantial reward is owed to an act 


a. secundum aequiparantiam 
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of charity, and a greater reward to an act of greater charity. Hence, 
any act of charity, insofar as it is informed by such a habit, is ordered 3 
to the substantial reward—not, however, to an increase of reward, as 
neither to an increase of charity, inasmuch as charity remains the first 
principle of meriting, but only inasmuch as an increase of charity per¬ 
tains to the reward's perfection. 11 ' 101 

3. The response to the third is now evident from what was said, 
since an act of charity surpasses an act preceding the having of charity 
precisely in its having the power of meriting, and thus it comes closer 
to the proper causality of charity than an act preceding the having of 
charity. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that in order for some perfec¬ 
tion to be introduced, two things are required: one on the part of the 
one introducing it, namely that his operation should be commensu¬ 
rate in terms of equality 3 to the perfection to be introduced—for the 
heat of fire is not induced by a meagre heating, but from a heating that 
has power equal (at least in its source) to the heat of fire; another on 
the part of the recipient, namely that his disposition should be propor¬ 
tioned in the same way to the perfection that is to be induced. Now it 
happens sometimes, as in works of the soul, that something is disposed 
and receives perfection from itself, as is evident in the case of demon¬ 
strative knowledge 11 and virtue. Hence, to be perfectly disposed in such 
cases, it is enough that the soul work according to a power propor¬ 
tioned to the perfection that is to be induced. And since the whole 
capacity of the soul is barely enough to receive a perfection as great 
as charity is, unless God supply of his liberality whatever is wanting, 
therefore in order that the last disposition to receiving charity be in 
the soul, there is required an act done according to the soul's whole 
power, and that is enough as concerns what it is within our power to 
do; e> 102 whereas an act less than this is not enough to constitute such 
a disposition. Further, in those perfections in which, by the soul's own 
act, there is not only a disposition but also the perfection itself, it is re¬ 
quired that that very act of the soul should be proportionate and equal 


a. To catch the different nuance in each sentence, ordinatur is translated "or¬ 
dained" just above, and "ordered" here. 

b. Unde quilibet actus charitatis, inquantum est informatus tali habitu, ordinatur ad 
praemium substantiate; non tamen ad augmentum praemii, sicut nec ad augmentum char¬ 
itatis, secundum quod charitas remanet primum principium merendi, sed solum secundum 
quod augmentum charitatis pertinet ad perfectionem praemii 

c. secundum aequalitatem 

d. scientia, repeated below where the same translation is given. 

e. et iste sufficit quantum in nobis est 
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in power to the perfection to be introduced. Now it belongs to the ra¬ 
tio of every habit that it be difficult to change, i.e., that it have a cer¬ 
tain firmness. Hence when a single action of the soul has the requisite 
firmness, of itself it induces a habit, as it is evident that one demonstra¬ 
tion, owing to its certitude and firmness, produces a habit of demon¬ 
strative knowledge, whereas when a single act does not have this firm¬ 
ness, the one act is not enough, but there have to be many acts. Hence, 
opinion is generated not from one dialectical argument but from many 
brought together. 103 In the same way, too, because an act of the hu¬ 
man will does not by itself have firmness (since the will stands inde¬ 
terminately to many things), the habits of political virtues, which are 
acquired through acts of the will, cannot be acquired by one act alone, 
but many such acts must come together. The habit of charity, howev¬ 
er, does not get its firmness from any act of the soul, but only from its 
cause, which is God; and therefore one act of the will can be enough to 
dispose one in such a way that charity should be infused, and likewise 
that it should be increased. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that when an act of charity is of the 
sort required for an increase of charity, then the substantial reward is 
also increased, because this reward is owed to the greater charity that 
follows upon the act, not to the charity that is the root of the act. But 
not all acts of charity are of this sort, as was said above; and therefore 
an increase of the substantial reward does not follow of necessity upon 
a multitude of acts of charity. 


ARTICLE 4 a Whether charity's increase has a limit 1 ’ 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that there is some limit to the in¬ 
crease of charity. 

1. For a perfection does not exceed the capacity of the perfectible. 
But the soul's capacity is finite. Therefore it can only receive a finite 
perfection. But every motion that is toward something finite is finite. 
Therefore the increase of charity, which is a motion toward the soul's 
perfection, is itself finite. 

2. Further, nothing is ordinately moved to what it cannot obtain, 

a. Parallels: In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2, a. 2 (see below); In I Sent. d. 
27, q. 2, a. 4; In III Sent. d. 29, a. 8, qa. 1, ad 2 (see below); STII-II, q. 24, a. 7; De 
caritate, a. 10, ad 12. 

b. The article asks utrum augmentum charitatis habeat aliquem terminum. The last 
word has been variously translated "limit," "definite limit," "term." Sometimes in 
infinitum has been translated as "indefinitely." 
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according to the Philosopher in Physics III and VI, just as he who can¬ 
not be in Egypt is not ordinately moved to going there. a - 104 But no one 
can reach something at an infinite distance, since no motion can be ac¬ 
cording to infinite distance. Therefore no motion is infinite. But the 
increase of charity is a certain motion; therefore it comes to a definite 
term. 

3. Further, as the Master says below, b even God cannot make some¬ 
thing greater than the grace of Christ. But if the increase of charity 
and grace could go on indefinitely, there could be a greater charity and 
grace than any given one [including Christ's]. Therefore such increase 
is not indefinite. And one can say something similar of the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin, about whom Anselm says in chapter 18 of On the Virgin Conception 
that by her purity she shone so brightly that a greater purity beneath 
God could not be conceived; and of the blessed, too, whose charity 
cannot be increased—through all of which arguments it seems that the 
increase of charity comes to a definite term, beyond which it cannot 
be increased. 

On the contrary: 

1. Increase of charity takes place according to a greater likening to 
God. But howsoever much one approaches to the likeness of God, one 
always stands infinitely apart from him. Therefore one can always ap¬ 
proach more. And so it seems that the increase of charity is not finite. 11 

2. Further, when an act of charity proceeds from a greater charity, 
it is of greater power in meriting. But even an act of imperfect charity 
merits an increase of charity. Therefore so much the more will it merit 
when charity shall have been brought to a greater perfection; and so, 
the increase of charity will never come to a stand-still. 105 

Response: 

It should be said that we can speak of a limit to charity's increase in 
two ways: either in regard to that which is, or in regard to that which 
can be, even as we also say that there is not a highest evil than which 
there cannot be anything worse, but nevertheless there is some high¬ 
est evil than which nothing is worse. In like manner, I say that char- 


a. Aristotle, implicitly at Physics III, ch. 5 (204b7-10); explicitly at Physics VI, 
ch. 10 (241b3-l 1). For want of a better word, ordinate is rendered "ordinately." 

b. Peter Lombard, Sentences, Book III, Distinction 13. 

c. Anselm, On the Virgin Conception, ch. 18 (PL 158:451). 

d. The Mandonnet edition (p. 422, line 14) mistakenly reads here non infini¬ 
tum, where the argument clearly demands non finitum. 
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ity's increase comes to some limit in each man beyond which it is not 
(in fact) increased, but nevertheless it does not come to some term be¬ 
yond which it cannot (in principle) be increased. The reason for this 
is from both that which is moved according to this increase and that 
to which it is moved. Now that to which the soul is moved in an in¬ 
crease of charity is the likeness of divine charity, to which the soul is 
likened; and this, being infinite, can be approached infinitely more and 
more, and will never be perfectly equalled. On the other hand, the 
reason for the possibility of infinite increase on the part of that which 
is moved is that the soul itself, to the extent that it receives more of 
the divine goodness and the very light of grace, is made all the more 
apt for receiving these; and therefore the more it receives, the more 
it is able to receive. The reason for this is that, while material powers 
are limited and finite owing to the needs and demands of matter 8 (and 
thus can receive [determination] only according to the proportion of 
the matter), 106 immaterial powers are not limited by matter, but rather 
are limited according to the amount of divine goodness received into 
them. Hence, as much more as is added of goodness, so much more is 
there of power for receiving, 0 as is evident in the Philosopher's exam¬ 
ple about sense and intellect {On the Soul III): for he says that the sens¬ 
es are corrupted by strong sensibles and their capacity is not increased, 
because they are material powers, whereas the intellect, to the extent 
that it understands difficult things more, is rendered that much more 
able to understand. So, too, the more charity the spiritual nature re¬ 
ceives, the more it is able to receive. 

Now certain ones, comparing the capacity of a spiritual substance to 
the capacity of a material substance, said that in charity's increase there 
is a limit according to the capacity of nature—namely, when it receives 
just so much charity as fills up the first capacity that was in its nature, 
it cannot receive any more. And they give the example of air, which 
has a limit to its subtleness, a limit it does not surpass; hence light can 
be intensified in it, insofar as it is more and more purified from mixed 
vapors, but when the purity of its own nature is attained, it cannot be 
still more purified, nor more illuminated by the same source of illu¬ 
mination. 107 But [this position is false, because] there is no parallel be¬ 
tween the capacity of a material substance and that of a spirit, as was 
said. c 


a. secundum exigentiam materiae 

b. potentia ad capacitatem 

c. See q. 1, a. 3 of the present Distinction. 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that although the soul's ca¬ 
pacity is actually finite, it can nonetheless be stretched more and more 
in its limit, according as it receives more and more. 3 Nevertheless, it will 
never be infinite, nor will it receive an infinite perfection, as is also clear 
in adding numbers to numbers, which can go on indefinitely 11 without 
there ever being some actually infinite number. For as the Commenta¬ 
tor says in Physics III, the power of the addition of numbers 3 - 108 is not a 
single power; instead, a power numerically other is brought about in¬ 
sofar as a new species of number is always made from each new addi¬ 
tion. Hence, while each power of addition can go out into actuality, it 
is impossible that all should go out into actuality, because in each ac¬ 
tuality a power is also added; and it is thus, too, with the soul's capac¬ 
ity. 109 

2. To the second, it should be said that any increase of charity what¬ 
soever has a definite limit and is toward a limit man is able to attain; 
yet all the same this limit, since it is not pure act, is mixed with poten¬ 
cy. Hence, there can still be a further increase that is numerically other 
than an increase that has already occurred, 11 and thus increase succeeds 
increase indefinitely. In this way may be understood the "limitless in¬ 
crease of charity." 

3. To the third, it should be said that the grace of Christ, although 
it was finite according to its essence, was nevertheless infinite in a cer¬ 
tain respect—namely, insofar as it was a disposition of congruity to the 
union of natures, and insofar as it concurred in the operation of Christ, 
which was of infinite power owing to his identity as a divine Person, 
and in other ways, too, as will be said in Book III; 3 and from this comes 
the position [of the Master] that his grace could not be increased. In 
response to what was objected concerning the Blessed Virgin, it should 
be said that increase of charity differs from increase of purity. For in¬ 
crease of purity is according to withdrawal from the contrary; and be¬ 
cause in the Blessed Virgin there was purification from all sin, there¬ 
fore she came to the highest purity; still, it was beneath God's purity, 1 

a. potest plus et plus in finitum elongari, secundum quod plus et plus recipit. The 
meaning could also be: although the soul's capacity at any moment is finite, it 
can nonetheless be elongated finitely such that the capacity is thereby increased. 

b. qui in infinitum est possibilis. The Parma ed. mistakenly reads here impossibilis. 

c. potentia additionis numerorum 

d. An expansion of the phrase adhuc potest esse aliud augmentum numero. 

e. See In III Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 2. 

f. sub Deo tamen 
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for in him there is not that potential of falling away which is in any and 
every creature as such. 3 Increase of charity, on the other hand, comes 
about by means of approaching to the divine goodness; and therefore 
the Blessed Virgin did not have the highest charity than which a great¬ 
er could not be conceived, since she too advanced in charity and grace. 
In response to what was objected concerning the blessed, it should be 
said that charity is not increased in them due to the condition of their 
state, because they are no longer on the way but have arrived at the 
end of the way. Hence a reward is given to them according to the char¬ 
ity that grew in them in the wayfaring state. 


ARTICLE 5 b Whether charity admits of decrease 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that charity admits of decrease. 

1. For contraries are apt to come to be in regard to the same 
thing. c But increase and decrease are contraries. Since therefore char¬ 
ity may be increased, it seems that it may also be diminished. 

2. Again, Augustine says in the Enchiridion: "Where there is great 
cupidity, there is small charity"; 1 * and elsewhere, in the book of Confes¬ 
sions: "He loves you less, who loves something else along with you." c 
But it happens that cupidity increases; therefore it also happens that 
charity decreases. 

3. Further, venial sin is an evil of guilt. 110 But every evil takes away 
some good opposed to it. Since therefore the good of grace or charity is 
opposed to the evil of guilt, venial sin will take away the good of char¬ 
ity. But it does not take away the whole of it, because it would then ex¬ 
clude one from the kingdom (for it is by charity alone that sons of the 
kingdom are distinguished from sons of damnation, according to Au¬ 
gustine in On the Trinity),' and were that the case, it would be mortal 
sin, not venial. Therefore it takes away something of charity, and thus it 
diminishes it. 

4. Again, to the extent to which someone disposes himself to re¬ 
ceiving charity and grace, to that extent does God infuse it into him: 


a. quantum in se est 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2, a. 4 (see below); STII-II, q. 
24, a. 10; De malo, q. 7, a. 2. 

c. Contraria enim nata sunt fieri circa idem 

d. Augustine, Enchiridion, ch. 121 (CCSL 46:114). 

e. Augustine, Confessions X, ch. 29 (CCSL 27:176). 

f. Augustine, On the Trinity XV, ch. 18 (CCSL 50A:507). 
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for, according to Augustine, 3 the light of divine grace is present to all, 
but the fact that some do not receive it is because they avert them¬ 
selves from it, like one who closes his eyes to the light of the sun. But 
it happens that someone disposes himself less to charity later on than 
he did before. Therefore he will participate less of the light of grace and 
of charity. [And so his charity will decrease.] 

On the contrary: 

Any created charity is finite. But every finite thing, according to the 
Philosopher in Physics I, is used up by the taking away of parts, if some¬ 
thing be taken away again and again. b If therefore a venial sin did di¬ 
minish something of charity, a subsequent one would diminish it too, 
and in this manner the whole of charity will be taken away by the 
multiplication of venial sins. But charity is taken away only by mortal 
sin. Therefore according to this argument many venial sins will consti¬ 
tute one mortal sin—which no one teaches. 

If you say in response that this taking away of charity by venial sin 
happens like the division of the continuous, which can go on indefi¬ 
nitely as long as the division is made according to the same proportion 
and not according to the same quantity, against this I say: whenever 
there is division according to the same proportion, what is taken away 
afterwards is always less than what was taken away before—for ex¬ 
ample, if at first a third part of a line is taken away, and afterwards, a 
third of what remains of that, and so on, what is taken afterwards will 
always be less in quantity than what was taken before. It can happen, 
however, that a subsequent venial sin does not have less power than 
the first. Therefore, it takes away as much charity as the first sin did; 
and in this fashion, charity will be eventually consumed by this tak¬ 
ing away. 

Response: 

It should be said that charity cannot essentially decrease, except per¬ 
haps by succession (namely, in such a way that the charity that was in 
someone is destroyed through mortal sin, and afterwards a lesser char¬ 
ity is infused owing to a lesser preparation for receiving it). 111 And the 
reason why this is impossible is that the cause of the decrease of char- 

a. Mandonnet (p. 425) includes here a note: "Olim ad marginem: «De spiritu 
et anima, c. XVII,» ubi non habetur nisi aequivalenter." Augustine says something 
quite like this in Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 99, n. 5 (CCSL 39:1396). 

b. consumitur per ablationem, ablato quodam semper et semper. —Aristotle, Physics I, 
ch. 4 (187b25—26). 
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ity cannot be taken on God's part, since no defect can be traced back, 
as to a cause, to him who is complete actuality. If, then, charity were 
to decrease, it would be necessary that the cause of the decrease be 
taken on our part. Now defect happens on our part either (1) by cessa¬ 
tion from acting or (2) by inordinateness in our acting. (1) According 
to what it is in itself, 3 charity cannot be weakened by cessation from 
acting, as can occur with the habits of acquired virtues. For the firm¬ 
ness of charity does not come from our act but from the source that in¬ 
fuses the habit, b as was said before. 3 Hence, even with the cessation of 
our acts, there remains nonetheless the same strength of charity. (Still, 
it is true that by frequent acts of charity all the powers of the soul are 
disposed [to contribute readily to such acts], and the members of the 
body are brought into the service of charity; and since fervor consists 
in such things, as was said, laziness therefore has the result of making 
charity's fervor grow cold.) The habit of acquired virtue, in contrast, 
has strength and firmness from our own works; hence, with the ces¬ 
sation of our works, the virtue's strength is weakened, even in itself. 112 
(2) Now an act's inordinateness is either about the end or about things 
directed toward the end. If it is about the end—namely, such that the 
end is taken away 113 —then charity, insofar as it adheres (of itself) to 
the end, is also taken away, and this comes about through mortal sin. 
If, on the other hand, the inordinateness is about things directed to¬ 
ward the end—namely, such that while the end remains, a man gives 
inordinate attention or affection to things ordered to the end 4 —then 
this kind of inordinateness, which is a venial sin, does not touch char¬ 
ity, which has its being according to adherence to the end; and there¬ 
fore it diminishes nothing of it. 114 Still, it is true that just as things di¬ 
rected toward the end are dispositive to the end, so correspondingly, 
inordinateness in them is dispositive to inordinateness about the end 
itself, and for this reason we say that venial sin is dispositive to mortal 
sin. Hence, by venial sins of this kind, a man is disposed to the loss of 
charity. And thence it is that charity is said to be diminished not with 
respect to essence, but with respect to rootedness and fervor—with re¬ 
spect to rootedness, insofar as a disposition to the contrary comes to 
be, so that charity's firm adherence [to God] is diminished; with re¬ 
spect to fervor, inasmuch as the obedience of lower powers to high¬ 
er ones is impeded, from which obedience the aforementioned fervor 
was being caused. 

a. secundum quod in se est b. principio influente 

c. In a. 2 of this question. 

d. inordinate aliquis immoretur circa ea quae sunt adfinem 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that contraries are apt to 
come to be in regard to the same thing, unless one of them is natural¬ 
ly in it. 115 And it is said to be "naturally in something" when it follows 
upon that thing's causes. Hence I say that increasability is naturally in 
charity, and not diminishability, because both on the part of the one 
receiving it and on the part of the one infusing it, there can be some 
cause of increase but not of diminishment, as was said in the response. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the relationship of inverse 
proportion obtaining between cupidity and charity 3 can be understood 
in two ways: either with respect to the coming-to-be of charity, or with 
respect to its being. If understood with respect to its coming-to-be, 
then it is true that a man is less disposed to receiving charity or an in¬ 
crease thereof when, by inordinate acts, cupidity gains the upper hand 
in him, and this is so because our acts dispose us to having charity or 
advancing in it. 116 But if understood with respect to its being, then, 
seeing that our acts are not the cause of the very being of charity, inor¬ 
dinateness of acts caused by cupidity takes away nothing from charity 
with respect to its being, but only with respect to its fervor, insofar as 
the lower parts are dishabituated from obedience to charity. 

3. To the third, it should be said that venial sin cannot deprive char¬ 
ity of anything, since it does not reach to that part of the soul where 
charity is. For just as the superior part of intellect consists in the con¬ 
sideration of principles of things known per se, through which all other 
things are known (so that regardless of how much doubt might arise 
about conclusions, nothing of the certitude of principles is diminished); 
so too, the superior part of affection consists in adherence to the end 
on account of which all things are loved. Hence, whatsoever inordi¬ 
nateness happens in regard to things directed toward the end, the very 
adherence to the end that comes about through charity is not dimin¬ 
ished, unless a contrary end should be posited. Thus, precisely because 
it does not posit an undue end, venial sin does not reach to that high¬ 
est affection where charity is. But just as venial sin is not sin simply 
speaking but only insofar as it is dispositive to mortal sin, so too it de¬ 
prives one of the good that stands as a disposition to charity, i.e., fer¬ 
vor, which has its place in the facility of an act, b owing to the diligent 
obedience or subjection of lower powers to the higher part of affection 
where charity is. 117 

a. commensuratio cupiditatis et charitatis per oppositum 

b. qui contingit in habilitate actus 
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4. To the fourth, it should be said that the disposition to receiving 
charity is a disposition according to the acts of the lower powers inas¬ 
much as they operate about things directed toward the end, even as 
one arrives at the end through things that stand in relation to the end. 
But once the end is had, there is no longer a need for things that stand 
in relation to the end. Hence, whatever inordinateness comes to be in 
their regard does not redound to a loss of order to the end, 8 except in 
the manner of a disposition to such a loss, just as the knowledge of first 
principles is determined in us through the senses, and yet the certain¬ 
ty of principles would not be diminished even if the senses were de¬ 
stroyed, because this certainty is not acquired but is naturally implant¬ 
ed in us; and it is similar with infused charity. 118 

Notes on the text of Lombard 

"Just as God is said to become great and rise up b in us ..." 

—insofar, namely, as he makes us great and lofty in him, which can 
happen only according to a fuller reception of his goodness; and there¬ 
fore it is necessary to return to this point, that something created by 
God is put within us. 

"Nevertheless, there are many who do not have him." 

For they alone are said to have him, of whom he is as their inheri¬ 
tance; and these are they who enjoy him either in hope or in vision. 1 

"It is certainly the case that without the Holy Spirit we do not love Christ 
and cannot fulfill his commandments." 

This can be understood in two ways: (1) that we cannot fulfill the 
commandments of God or love Christ through the gift of charity "with¬ 
out the Holy Spirit" had by us through charity, and this is true as re¬ 
gards doing things in a meritorious manner; 119 or (2) that [we cannot 
fulfill the commandments or love Christ] "without the Holy Spirit" op¬ 
erating in any of the ways in which he operates in things, and so tak¬ 
en, it is true that neither man nor any creature can have any operation 
at all without the Holy Spirit. But this latter interpretation is not Au¬ 
gustine's meaning in the text. 

a. deordinationem finis 

b. magnificari et exaltari 

c. vel in spe vel in re. The Mandonnet ed. has mistakenly: vel in spe in vel re (p. 
428, line 2). 
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"May the Holy Spirit who is in you be twofold in me ." 

This quotation seems irrelevant to the proposed topic, because, as a 
note explains, this is interpreted to mean that Elisha begged the two¬ 
fold gift (namely, of prophecy and of miracles) that was in Elijah, and 
that he did not beg to have the Holy Spirit more [than Elijah had him]. 
But it should be said that, even if we let that interpretation stand, Au¬ 
gustine's intention is supported: for if everyone were to receive the 
Holy Spirit equally, then if Elisha already had the Holy Spirit, he would 
not have begged for the Holy Spirit to come to be in himself, and if he 
did not have or did not know himself to have the Holy Spirit, he would 
simply have begged for the Holy Spirit. Hence the very fact that Elisha 
begged to have the Holy Spirit in the way that the Holy Spirit was in Eli¬ 
jah shows that Elijah had the Holy Spirit more excellently than Elisha 
had him. 

"[The Holy Spirit is given until] the proper measure is completed ." 

There is said to be a proper measure of each thing both on the part 
of God—namely, so much as God has predestined to each one—and 
on the part of him who receives, taking both his natural capacity and 
his effort into consideration. 

"It was said above that the Holy Spirit is the charity of the Father and of 
the Son." 

Take note that the authorities that are brought against the Master 
say three things. For the ones who are brought forward first say that 
the charity by which God loves is other than that by which we love— 
which the Master interprets to mean other in ratio, or in the manner of 
understanding, and not in the thing itself. 

Other authorities who are brought forward second say that love is 
from 3 the Holy Spirit; and thus, since the Holy Spirit is not from him¬ 
self, the charity given to us will not be the Holy Spirit. But the Master 
responds that although the Holy Spirit is not from himself, neverthe¬ 
less he is given by himself; and in this way charity is said to be from 
the Holy Spirit. But this response is insufficient, because it is said not 
only that charity is given by the Holy Spirit, but also that it is from him, 
which cannot be conceded about the Holy Spirit. 120 


a. The remaining sentences present a challenge to the translator, since the 
Latin a/ab can mean either "from" or "by" depending on context. We have used 
both. "From/by himself" is a se. 
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Other authorities who are brought forward third say that charity 
is a motion or affection of the mind, which is not true of the Hoiy 
Spirit. 3 But to this, the Master responds that that predication is made 
in reference to the cause, because charity is the cause of that motion or 
affection of the mind, "to love." And this expianation is true, aithough 
not according to the Master's meaning. For charity is the cause of af¬ 
fection as a habit eliciting an act, and not only as moving the soul to 
the act of love, which is what he means by what he said. Hence, he 
consequently raises the question: since the Holy Spirit (whom he calls 
"charity") moves the soul to all the acts of virtue, why is he especially 
said to move the soul to the act of love ? And his response is right there 
in the text; but he never assigns the cause of what he takes for granted 
in the solution, namely, that the Holy Spirit causes this act, "to love," 
with no habit as the means [by which he causes it]; hence, the means 
remains undetermined. b 

"For they [the saints] do not each have all [the gifts], hut these have some, 
while others have others ." 

It should be known that not only is the uncreated gift common to 
the saints, but common also are gifts pertaining to the grace that makes 
one pleasing to God, c which are infused simultaneously, and without 
which the Holy Spirit is not had; whereas freely given charisms d are 
given more for the manifestation of the Spirit received than for con¬ 
joining the saint to the Spirit (and this is done on account of usefulness 
to others: 1 Cor. 12), and are distributed to different persons insofar as 
it agrees with usefulness for the Church.' 

a. Spiritui sancto non convenit 

b. nullo habitu medio [Parma ed.: mediante ]: unde medium adhuc remanet insolu- 
tum. The last phrase could also mean "the middle term [in the argument] remains 
as yet unsolved," that is, the Master's solution is incomplete. 

c. gratiagratum faciens, which is more familiarly called "sanctifying grace." 

d. dona gratis data (or, in other texts, gratia gratis data), more familiarly called 
"gratuitous graces" or "charisms." 

e. dividuntur [scil., dona gratis data] diversis prout competit utilitati ecclesiae. Most 
literally, "they are portioned out to different ones insofar as it [the manifestation 
of the Spirit] coincides with/lends itself to the usefulness of the Church." 


DISTINCTION 17 (LECTURA ROMANA) 


QUESTION 1 On charity as something 
created in the soul 

"Now let us approach [to the indicated mission of the Holy Spirit, 
by which he is invisibly sent into the hearts of the faithful]." b Here four 
things are sought. First, whether a supernatural light 12121 is required in 
order to love God. Second, given that it is, whether it is created or un¬ 
created. Third, supposing that it is something created, whether it is an 
accident. Fourth, if it is an accident, whether someone can know for 
certain that he has it. 


ARTICLE l d Whether a supernatural light is 
required in order to love God 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that something supernatural is not 
necessary in order to love God. 

1. For as knowledge is of the true, so love is of the good. But be¬ 
cause God is the highest truth, he is naturally known. Therefore be¬ 
cause he is the highest good, he will be naturally loved. Therefore 
something supernatural is not necessary in order to love God. 

2. Further, to the degree that something is stronger, it moves more 
and makes a greater impression. But God is infinite good. Therefore he 
most of all moves the will to love. Therefore [due to the strength of his 
impression], the will, of itself, most of all loves him, and not through 
something else [he has added on] , e - 122 

a. Latin text: Lectura romana in primum Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, ed. Leon¬ 
ard E. Boyle and John F. Boyle (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Stud¬ 
ies, 2006), i90-201. On the Roman version or Lectura romana of Book I of the 
Sentences commentary, see the Full Introduction (available at the website of the 
Catholic University of America Press) and the literature cited there. 

b. The opening line of Lombard's Distinction i7. 

c. aliquod lumen supernaturale 

d. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 3 (see below); d. 27, q. 2, a. 2 (see 
below), esp. ad 1 and ad 4, and a. 3, ad 5. 

e. Quanto aliquid est fortius, tanto magis movet et imprimit. Sed Deus est infinitum 
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3. Further, the will is moved by the good as understood or appre¬ 
hended. 3 But we apprehend God through faith. Therefore faith alone is 
enough in order to love God. Therefore something other is not neces¬ 
sary in order to love God. 

4. Further, to love is an act of the will. But the will is free. There¬ 
fore the will loves God by itself and not through something else [add¬ 
ed to it]. 

On the contrary: 

"The charity of God is poured out into our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
who has been given to us" (Rom. 5:5). 

Response: 

It should be said that love follows knowledge, since nothing is loved 
unless it is known. Whence as we know God, so do we love him. Now 
there is a threefold knowledge of God. One knowledge is that by which 
he is known only in his effects, as if, insofar as someone knows being 
or something created, he has some sort of knowledge of God the cre¬ 
ator and his creation of it, b [namely an implicit knowledge]; and this 
knowledge is in all men naturally and from the beginning. Another 
knowledge is that by which God is considered in himself yet neverthe¬ 
less is known through his effects, insofar as someone proceeds from 
the knowledge of his effects to the knowledge of God himself. And this 
can be had through the inquiry of natural reason, although not imme¬ 
diately. And it was thus that the philosophers and other wise men ar¬ 
rived at knowledge of God, to the extent that it is possible to attain it. 
The third knowledge is that by which he is known in himself and in 
those things that exceed all proportion to his effects. And this knowl¬ 
edge is neither naturally in men, nor had through the inquiry of nat¬ 
ural reason, but had through an infused supernatural light. Accord¬ 
ing to this threefold knowledge, a threefold love is found. One is that 
by which God is loved in his effects, insofar as when I love a creature 
I am said to love God. Another love is that by which God himself is 
loved on the basis of his effects, and this love is had through inquiry, as 

bonum. Ergo maxime movet voluntatem ad diligendum. Ergo voluntas per se maxime dili- 
git, et non per aliquid aliud. The phrases in brackets have to be supplied, otherwise 
the argument does not make sense. 

a. Voluntatem movet bonum intellectum seu apprehensum 

b. Or: "of God the creator, as creator of it," if one reads ut instead of et. The 
text reads: Vna est qua eognoscitur in suis effectibus tantum, prout si in quantum cogno¬ 
sce quis ens vel aliquid creatum, habet aliqualem cognitionem Dei creantis et creantis ip- 


sum. 
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when someone knowing God from his effects loves him. Another love 
is that by which man transcends all effects and every creature and di¬ 
rects his affection to God himself and loves the very goodness of God 
as our beatitude, so that we may have a certain fellowship with him; 
and this is altogether above nature and natural reason. Hence in order 
to love God in this way, a supernatural light is required, which elevates 
our affection to God himself, according as he is to be loved in and of 
himself. 8 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that God is loved as the 
highest good in one way naturally, but in another way supernaturally, 
as was said [in the response], 

2. To the second, it should be said that God, as he is in himself, is in¬ 
finitely lovable, but he is not infinitely loved by us due to a deficiency 
in our affection. For our affection follows apprehension, and one does 
not love more than one knows. Hence since our mind b does not per¬ 
fectly know God, it does not perfectly love him. Hence, as something 
supernatural is required in order for him to be perfectly apprehended, 
so something supernatural is also required in order to love him per¬ 
fectly. 

3. To the third, it should be said that our affection is sometimes held 
back owing to many impediments. And therefore it is necessary for the 
will to be elevated by something supernatural to that which faith ap¬ 
prehends. 4 123 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, although the will is elevated 
and helped by something supernatural, it does not follow that it is not 
free, for since God works all things in all, even the very inclination and 
elevation of the will is from God, and so the freedom of the will is not 
taken away, because he alone has [the power] to be operative within 
the will. 


a. in ipsum Deum secundum seipsum diligendum 

b. intellectus, which must in this sentence function as the subject of both 
knowing and loving. 

c. affectus noster aliquando retardatur propter multa impedimenta, et ideo oportet 
quod voluntas elevetur per aliquid supernaturale ad id quod fides apprehendit 
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ARTICLE 2 a Whether that [supernatural gift] 
is something created or uncreated 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that that supernatural [gift] is 
not something created. 

1. For no creature has infinite power, since power flows from es¬ 
sence. But charity is of infinite power, since it moves over an infinite 
distance, uniting the creature to God. Therefore charity is not some¬ 
thing created. 

2. Further, what is infinitely distant cannot be united except by an 
infinite power. But no infinite power is a creature. Therefore that pow¬ 
er which unites us to God is not a creature. But charity is this power. 
Therefore it is not created. 

3. Further, it is certain that God creates things immediately. But 
creation corresponds to re-creation. Therefore, if God did not use any 
means in creating when he established nature, it seems that he also 
did not use any means in re-creating when he infused grace. 

On the contrary: 

Charity falls into the same category of virtue as faith and hope. b ' 124 
But these are created things, therefore charity also is. 

Response: 

It should be said that here the Master was deceived and believed 
that charity is not something created in the soul but that it is some¬ 
thing uncreated. For it is to be known that when I say "faith" or "char¬ 
ity," I mean one of two things, since I mean either the act itself or the 
principle of the act; for "faith" sometimes refers to the very act, namely 
to believe, and again, the principle of the same act is also called "faith." 
And it is similar with charity, because charity sometimes means the 
very act of love, which is to love, and the Master asserts this to be 
something created; but with respect to the principle of the act of char¬ 
ity, he was deceived. For he said that the difference between charity 
and the other virtues is that the Holy Spirit moves us to the acts of the 
other virtues by means of the habits of those virtues, whereas the Holy 
Spirit moves us to the act of charity not by means of any habits, but 

a. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 1 (see above); STII-II, q. 23, 
a. 2; De cavitate, a. 1. 

b. Caritas dividitur contra spem etfidem 
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immediately. Hence he would have it that with respect to this activity, 
the Holy Spirit himself in the soul took the place of a habit that would 
move the will; and on this account, he was deceived, saying that char¬ 
ity is not something created in the soul. But this opinion is mistaken 
and impossible, for two reasons. First, since the Holy Spirit dwells in 
man through some effect of the Spirit's. Therefore if the Holy Spirit 
is not in man except according to the act of love, the Holy Spirit will 
not be in someone except when he is actually loving. And so, since 
man is not always actually loving—even a man in a state of grace 8 
—but at times he is and at times he is not, it would follow [on this po¬ 
sition] that he does not always have the Holy Spirit and grace, but at 
times does and at times does not. It would also follow that sleepers 
while asleep do not have the effect of the Holy Spirit, namely grace, 
since they are not actually loving. It is in every way unfitting to say 
this. Second, since the act of love is the noblest act, and one ought to 
be disposed in the noblest way to the noblest act. But one cannot be 
more nobly disposed than through the Holy Spirit himself; and there¬ 
fore man must be disposed through him. And therefore he must have 
the Holy Spirit not only when he is actually loving, but also before, so 
that the Holy Spirit may dispose him to perform that act well and eas¬ 
ily. And therefore we say that, as in the other infused virtues, the Holy 
Spirit brings about two effects: he moves a man to the act and, beyond 
this, he gives to the agent the capacity to act well and easily. And for 
this reason it is better to say something else [than the Master does]— 
that from one vantage charity is the Holy Spirit himself by whom we 
love God effectively, and in this regard it is something uncreated be¬ 
cause it is the Holy Spirit himself; yet from a different vantage it is 
something created, insofar as we formally love God with the very char¬ 
ity given to the soul. b 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity does not have 
infinite power of itself, but insofar as it is the effect and power of the 
Holy Spirit. In this regard, it is something uncreated, as was said [in 
the response]. 

2. To the second, it should be said that charity joins us to God not 

a. existens in gratia 

b. Et propter hoc aliter dicendum est et melius, quod caritas est ipse Spiritus Sanctus 
quo diligimus Deum effective, et secundum hoc est quid increatum quia est ipse Spiritus 
Sanctus; est autem quid creatum in quantum secundum ipsam caritatem Deum formali- 
ter diligimus 
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by nature but by act, which is not unfitting; 125 and infinite power is not 
required for this. 

3. To the third, it should be said that God does not re-create man 
without a formal means—for God, in justifying the soul, gives the form 
of holiness, which is charity—but he gives this form without a means 
of agency; for in the work of creation, too, even though there was 
no means of agency, nothing prevents there having been a formal 
means. a ' 126 


ARTICLE 3 b Whether that 
[supernatural gift] is an accident 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that this created thing, which is 
charity, is not an accident. 

1. For no accident is [nobler than] a substance. But charity is nobler 
than the soul [which is itself a substance]. Therefore charity is not an 
accident [but a substance] , c 

2. Further, something is nobler to the extent that it is simpler. But 
to the extent that something has more accidents, it is less simple, and 
consequently, less noble. Therefore if charity is an accident, the soul 
that does not have charity will be nobler, as being simpler. 11 But this is 
unfitting. Therefore charity is not an accident. 

3. Further, an accident is caused by the subject's principles. But 
charity is not caused by the soul's principles. Therefore it is not an ac¬ 
cident. 

On the contrary: 

Charity is a virtue. A virtue is an accident. Therefore charity is an 
accident. 


a. Ad tertium dicendum quod Deus non recreat homines sine medio formali - nam 
Deus iustificando animam dat formam sanctitatis quae est caritas - sed sine medio agente; 
nam et in opere creationis, etsi non fuerit medium agens, nihil tamen prohibet fuisse me¬ 
dium formale 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 (see above); STII-II, q. 23, 
a. 3, ad 3; De caritate, a. 1, ad 22. 

c. The text reads: Nullum enim accidens est substantia. Sed caritas est nobilior ani- 
ma. Ergo caritas non est accidens. However, to get both a middle term and a conclu¬ 
sion for the argument, one has to supply the bracketed phrases. 

d. The MS reads utputa, but the editors suggest utpote as the correct word for 
the context. 
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Response: 

It should be said that no creature, by the very fact that it exists, has 
the perfection of its goodness, but only God, who alone is good and 
blessed of himself. 3 And therefore it is impossible that any perfection of 
any creature whatsoever be a substance. I say, then, that since the last 
perfection of man's goodness is charity, through which we are joined 
to God and are made, in a certain way, partakers 1 " of the highest good 
and of our beatitude, it is impossible for it to be a substance, and there¬ 
fore it must be an accident. It is also evident that it is an accident be¬ 
cause we see that charity can be lost, which could not occur if it were 
not an accident. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that, although charity is 
nobler than the soul with respect to being such [namely, being united 
to God], it is not nobler with respect to being, simply speaking. 3 

2. To the second, it should be said that [the principle invoked in the 
objection] is true in immaterial things and in things in which there is 
nothing in potency. But things that are in potency must be perfected 
by something; and so, such a thing is more perfect to the extent that it 
has more perfections. Now, the soul is perfected by various perfections 
and virtues; hence a soul is nobler to the extent that it acquires more 
perfections and virtues. 

3. To the third, it should be said that while a natural accident is 
caused by a subject's principles, an accident that is from an external 
source is not caused by a subject's principles. Charity, however, comes 
to the soul from an external source [and so it is an accident, but not an 
accident caused by a subject's own principles], 

ARTICLE 4 d Whether a man can know 
for certain that he has charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that a man can know for certain 
that he has this accident, charity. 

1. For the Apostle says: "No one knows the things of man except 

a. nulla creatura eo ipso quod est habet perfectionem suae bonitatis, sed solus Deus qui 
est solus per se bonus et beatus 

b. consortii 

c. esse tale . . . esse simpliciter 

d. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 4 (see above); In III Sent. 
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the spirit of man, which is in him" (1 Cor. 2:11). Therefore it seems 
that a man can know the things that are in him. But charity is in a 
man. Therefore a man knows that he has charity. 

2. Further, delight is a sign that a habit has been gained. 3 But a 
man knows when he is delighted in the love of God. Therefore a man 
knows that he has charity. 

3. Further, according to the Philosopher in Posterior Analytics II, b it 
is unfitting that when we have the noblest habits they should remain 
hidden from us. Therefore since charity is the noblest habit, it seems 
that it is known with certainty by the one who has it. 

On the contrary: 

"No one knows whether he is worthy of love or of hatred" (Eccles. 
9:1). 

Response: 

It should be said that only the intellectual part of the soul c turns 
back upon itself: for the intellect understands the understandable and 
understands itself to be understanding; the affection or will, too, loves 
something and loves its loving and also loves its understanding. And 
therefore concerning the acts of the soul's intellectual part, there can 
come to be a turning-back simply and per se. And in this way some¬ 
one can know that he has acts of this kind. But further, and as a con¬ 
sequence, through [reflection on] the very acts a man can arrive at 
knowledge of the principles of those acts, and through them he can 
also know the soul's powers, habits, and essence. But it is to be con¬ 
sidered that if the act is such as to be able to manifest the habits and 
essence with certainty, through it one arrives at knowledge of its prin¬ 
ciples with certainty; whereas if it is not such an act, we cannot have 
knowledge of its principles by means of it. Now, although we can know 
the act of charity insofar as each one knows that he loves, we cannot 
know its principle with certainty, both because it is in us through a 
certain configuration to the Holy Spirit, a configuration to which we 


d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1 (translated in webnote 48); De ueritate, q. 10, aa. 9-10; Su¬ 
per II Cor., ch. 12, lec. 1 and ch. 13, lec. 2; Quodl. VIII, q. 2, a. 2 [4]; ST I, q. 87, a. 
2 and I-II, q. 112, a. 5. 

a. Signum aggenerati habitus est delectatio 

b. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics II, ch. 20 (99b25). 

c. The MS reads: solum pars animae intellectivae, but in the edition the last word 
is emended to intellectiva as being the phrasing obviously demanded by the argu¬ 
ment. 
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do not attain through our own acts, and because it has a great likeness 
to the act of natural love. And therefore I say that no one can know for 
certain that he has charity. 

Replies to objections: 

[No replies are given in the manuscript.] 3 


QUESTION 2 On charity's increase and decrease 

"Here the following is sought: [if charity is the Holy Spirit, then, 
since charity may increase and decrease in man, should it be conced¬ 
ed that the Holy Spirit can increase or decrease in man?"] b Here four 
things are sought. First, whether charity admits of increase.' Second, 
how much it can increase. d Third, how it increases. Fourth, whether it 
admits of decrease. 


a. One of the editors of the critical edition of the Lectura romana, John Boyle, 
informed me in private correspondence that replies for this article's objections, 
as well as for the last article of the second question, are lacking in the MS, and 
no other indication (such as sic patet) is offered. The text could be missing. No¬ 
tably, the MS contains a paragraph sign in d. 17, q. 2, a. 4, right where the solu- 
tiones ought to be, suggesting that the scribe was preparing to copy them. How¬ 
ever, he might simply be following form, and then looking to the exemplar sees 
that there is nothing to copy. Boyle is inclined to think that there was nothing to 
copy, but that would not settle the question of whether, in that case, the exem¬ 
plar is defective, and St. Thomas did in fact reply to the objections (with at least 
a sic patet. . .). 

In any event, the first objection here plays on the notion that what is present 
to the soul should be most knowable, which is reminiscent of two objections in 
the Paris version (the third and the fourth, though neither of these invokes the 
authority from St. Paul), so some response can be compiled; moreover, the third 
objection here is identical with the second in the Paris version, so the response 
can be gathered from there (see above). However, it is interesting that the second 
objection here, which argues from delight as a sign of habit, matches no objection 
in the Paris version, where the connection between delight and habit is instead 
made in the response. Also, the rather weak fifth objection of the Paris version 
has been dropped from the Lectura romana altogether. 

b. The beginning of ch. 5 in Distinction 17 of the Lombard's text. 

c. The phrase utrum caritas augeatur suggests something a little stronger than 
"is increased." Attention is focused on the nature of charity, such that one asks: 
"Does it allow for, or admit of, increase—is it the sort of thing that can change in 
quantity, and if so, how?" The same is true of the opposite question utrum minu- 
atur. 

d. quantum augeatur, meaning here whether it has a limit or not. 
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ARTICLE l a Whether charity admits of increase 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that charity does not admit of in¬ 
crease. 

1. For everything that increases is in motion. And everything that is 
in motion is a body. But charity is not a body. Therefore it does not ad¬ 
mit of increase. 127 

2. Further, increase is a motion in terms of quantity. Yet charity is 
not a quantity, but rather a quality. Therefore increase does not belong 
to charity. 

3. Further, charity is the life of the soul, as the soul is the life of the 
body. But the life of the body does not increase, for it does not admit 
of more and less. Therefore neither does charity, which is the life of 
the soul. 

4. Further, accidents increase due to an increase in their causes. But 
the cause of charity is God, who cannot increase. Therefore neither 
can charity increase. 

On the contrary: 

Augustine says of charity: "Once it has been born, it then receives 
nourishment; when it has been strengthened, it reaches perfection." b 
Therefore charity increases according to certain specific degrees. 

Response: 

It should be said that certain ones asserted that charity does not es¬ 
sentially increase; and there were four opinions along these lines. 

The first opinion is that of the Master, who asserted that charity is 
the Holy Spirit, who does not increase. Hence he said that charity does 
not increase in itself, but only in man, insofar as he progresses more or 
less in the act of loving God. But this position is untenable. For it was 
shown that there is in us not only uncreated charity, which is the Holy 
Spirit, but also a created habit of charity, which is what we are now in¬ 
quiring about. c 

Hence, another opinion is that one and the same charity does not 


a. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 1 (see above); STI-II, q. 52, 
a. 1; q. 66, a. 1; II-II, q. 24, a. 4; Quodl. IX, q. 6; De uirt. in comm., a. 11; De uirt. 
card., a. 3; De malo, q. 7, a. 2; Sent. Eth. X, lec. 3. 

b. Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, Tractate 5, n. 4 (PL 35:2014). 

c. "It was shown": in the present Distinction, q. 1, a. 2 (Lectura romana): cf. d. 
17, q. 1, a. 1 (Paris version). 
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increase, but a lesser charity is taken away and a greater follows it. 
But again this cannot be, for since charity is not taken away except by 
mortal sin, it would follow that charity would not grow in anyone un¬ 
less a mortal sin intervened, which is absurd. 

A third opinion is that charity does not increase essentially, but in¬ 
creases insofar as it is more rooted in its subject. But those who held 
this did not realize what they were saying, since for an accident such as 
whiteness to increase is nothing other than for it to be applied more as 
a name to its subject, which means that it inheres more firmly in it. a 

The fourth opinion is that charity does not increase essentially, but 
increases in regard to fervor. And if fervor is taken metaphorically 
(namely, as pertaining to the intensity of the act of love), it is evident 
that this view is impossible; for habits render their acts to be such as 
the habits themselves are; hence if an act of love is more intense, [this 
is a sign that] the habit of charity must itself also grow. If, however, 
fervor is understood as a certain disposition left behind in the soul's 
lower part due to the love of God, insofar as the lower powers fol¬ 
low the higher, in this way it happens that fervor does increase with¬ 
out charity being increased; for it is in this way that some people have 
greater fervor who do not have greater charity, in whom the lower ap¬ 
petitive power is more stirred up by the apprehension of divine things, 
either due to its newness, as in novices, or due to some other cause. 
But such an addition to fervor does not redound to merit; b for those 
who are more fervent in this way do not thereby merit more. For this 
reason/ therefore, if an increase of charity were only according to this 
fervor, man would not ever advance in meriting, which is false. 

And therefore it should be said that charity itself [essentially] in¬ 
creases. But it should be known that increase is properly and per se 
found in quantity, as for example the great and the small, which are 
the terms of growth and lessening; and [the notion] is transferred from 
this scenario to other things, not in such a way that the forms of other 
genera have in themselves greatness or smallness or that increasing or 
diminishing [properly speaking] belongs to them, but only insofar as 
they are in a subject, namely insofar as the subject participates more or 
less in such a form, that is, the subject is brought d more or less into act 


a. Sect hi propriam vocem ignoraverunt; nihil enim est alind accidens augeri, ut albedi- 
nem, quam magis denominari in suum subiectum, quod est eifirtnius inhaerere 

b. auget ad meritum 

c. Secundum hoc, taken to refer to the preceding statement. 

d. quod est reduci, etc., which could also (though less plausibly) be translated as 
"which [subject] is brought . . ." 
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through such a form. Hence if a separate magnitude is understood, it 
can be understood as greater or iess, but not if separated whiteness be 
understood, because in such things, what is abstract does not receive 
more or less, but only what is concrete, as whiteness is not said to be 
more or less, but what is white is said to be more or less. But that some 
form, even infosar as it is in a subject, does not receive more or less, 
occurs as a result of two things: in one way, on the part of the form it¬ 
self, whose proper ratio consists in something determinate, as is evident 
in numbers and in those things that include numbers in their ratio, as 
a triangle, a square, and other such things. In another way, on the part 
of the formal effect or the manner in which they are united to the sub¬ 
ject. For certain forms, namely substantial forms, give to the subject 
in which they are its being-what-it-is. a Now the being of each thing is 
one only; hence it is impossible that a substantial form receive more or 
less. And if even white were that which it is by the mere fact that it is 
white, then it could not be more or less white, since, if the substantial 
being of a thing were to vary, it would not be the same thing. There¬ 
fore since created charity is a certain form in man, the ratio of which 
form does not consist in something determinate, nor does it give sub¬ 
stantial being to man, nothing prevents it from admitting of increase, 
just as other qualities that receive more and less [admit of increase]. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity is said to in¬ 
crease not as though it were the subject of increase, for this manner of 
increase belongs only to bodies, but because increase may be attribut¬ 
ed to it insofar as its subject participates in it more and less. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that in charity and in other things 
that are great but not by greatness of mass, to be greater is the same as 
to be better, and to be better is the same as to be more perfect, as Au¬ 
gustine says. c And in this respect increase belongs to charity insofar as 
it is a certain perfection, although it is not in the genus of quantity; 
and this is what some people mean when they say that it has quantity 
of power, but not of mass. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the life of the body consists in 


a. Quaedam enim formae scilicet substantiates dant subiecto in quo sunt esse hoc ip- 
sum quod est 

b. caritas non dicitur augeri quasi ipsa sit subiectum augmenti, hoc enim corporum 
tantum; sed quia secundum ipsam attenditur augmentum in quantum subiectum eius ma- 
gis et minus participat ipsam 

c. Augustine, On the Trinity VI, ch. 8 (CCSL 50:238). 
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its substantial being (since for living things, to live is to be), a but it is 
not the same with the life of charity, and therefore the two cases are 
not parallel. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that although God who is the 
cause of charity does not admit of increase, he is the cause of charity's 
increase, since [in general] he, being himself immovable, is the cause 
of motion in all things. For he does not cause charity according to a 
necessity of nature, but gives more or less of it according to the judg¬ 
ment of his will. 


ARTICLE 2 b How much charity can increase c 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that charity cannot increase in¬ 
definitely. 

1. For in John 3 it is set down as proper to Christ that the Spirit is 
not given to him according to a measure; 128 therefore, the Spirit is giv¬ 
en to all others according to a measure. But the Holy Spirit is given ac¬ 
cording to his gifts, especially that of charity. Therefore charity cannot 
increase indefinitely. 

2. Further, the charity of a comprehensor d is finite. Therefore if 
the charity of a wayfarer increases indefinitely, it could happen that a 
wayfarer would have charity equal to that of a comprehensor, which 
is impossible. 

3. Further, the grace of anyone merely a wayfarer is finite. There¬ 
fore if charity increases indefinitely, any wayfarer will be able to attain 
the charity of any comprehensor, and so a man will be able to progress 
by merit to the level of the Blessed Virgin or of the apostles [which is 
impossible]. 

4. Further, increase is a certain motion. But nothing moves bound¬ 
lessly. Therefore charity does not increase boundlessly. 


a. See Aristotle, On the Soul II, ch. 4 (415b 13). 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 4 (see above); In I Sent. d. 27, q. 
2, a. 4; In III Sent. d. 29, a. 8, qa. 1, ad 2 (see below); S7TI-II, q. 24, a. 7; Decaritate, a. 10, 
ad 12. 

c. Throughout this article, although Thomas writes caritas augetur or non au¬ 
getur, often the meaning is “charity can (or cannot) increase," as is evident from 
the first argument and the sed contra. 

d. caritas hominis comprehensoris, i.e., a saint beholding God in the beatific vi¬ 
sion. 
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On the contrary: 

Gregory says that he who abandons the desire of making progress 
risks the danger of falling back. 3 Therefore however much progress a 
man makes, he can still make further progress, and thus his charity 
can increase indefinitely. 11 

Response: 

It should be said that the increase of charity may be considered in 
two ways. In one way, insofar as it is in act; and in this way, since char¬ 
ity is the gift of God, who dispenses his gifts in a certain measure, in 
each one charity grows up to some determinate level, according to the 
saying of the Apostle in Ephesians 4:7: "To each is given grace accord¬ 
ing to the measure of the giving of Christ." In another way, increase 
of charity may be considered according to what is possible 3 [to the one 
who has it]; and in this way charity can increase indefinitely. And this 
is evident (1) from the ratio of charity itself, (2) from the ratio of its 
cause, and (3) from the ratio of its subject. (1) From the ratio of char¬ 
ity, for since charity makes us love God, we can never arrive at the 
point of loving God as much as he is deserving of our love, d because he 
is infinitely lovable; hence however much charity increases it still has 
room for growth. (2) From the ratio of its cause, since God, who causes 
charity, has infinite power and can always move man forward to a 
greater perfection. (3) From the ratio of the subject, for when charity 
is received, the recipient's capacity grows so that he may receive still 
more, 3 as happens also with regard to knowledge; for he who under¬ 
stands the greatest things does not understand lesser things less, but 
even more, as the Philosopher says in On the Soul ILL* 


a. According to the editors of the critical text, this statement is not from Greg¬ 
ory but from Leo the Great: see the latter's Tractatus septem et nonaginta 40.1 (CCSL 
138A:224). Nevertheless, a formulation like it is to be found in Gregory's Pastoral 
Rule, Part III, Admonition 35 (PL 77:118), as well as in numerous works of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, listed here in an order of greater to lesser word-for-word correspon¬ 
dence: Second Sermon for the l-'east of the Purification (PL 183:369); Epistle 385, n. 1 (PL 
182:588); Epistle 254, nn. 4-6 (PL 182:460-61); Epistle 91, n. 3 (PL 182:223). 

b. caritatis augmentum est in infinitum, literally, "the increase of charity is unto 
infinity." 

c. This seems to be the meaning of Thomas's phrase: secundum id quod potest 
esse, which he contrasts with the earlier secundum quod est in actu. 

d. diligendus est a nobis 

e. Ex ratione autem subiecti, quia capacitas hominis caritate recepta crescit ad ulterius 
recipiendum 

f. Aristotle, On the Soul III, ch. 4 (429b3). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the measuring out of 
the Spirit is referred to charity's actual increase, as was said [in the re¬ 
sponse], 

2. To the second, it should be said that although a comprehensor's 
charity is finite, as is that of a wayfarer, it is not of the same ratio, as can 
be seen by considering its root: for the charity of the fatherland follows 
upon manifest vision, whereas the charity of the wayfaring state fol¬ 
lows upon the enigmatic vision had by faith. Therefore, just as no mat¬ 
ter how much progress a man makes in the knowledge belonging to 
the wayfaring state, his knowledge will never be equal to that which is 
proper to the fatherland, so too no matter how much a man grows in 
the love belonging to the wayfaring state, his love will never be equal 
to that which is proper to the fatherland. 

3. To the third, it should be said that for the sake of the beauty in 
the Church that arises from ordered diversity, God in his wisdom or¬ 
dained to give more grace to some than to others, most of all and with¬ 
out measure to our head, Christ himself, while to others, namely the 
members, more and less, and most of all to those who were joined to 
Christ [in his earthly mission], as his mother and the apostles. Hence it 
is foolish to believe that anyone could, by his merit, attain the level of 
the Blessed Virgin or of the apostles. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that no motion is said to be bound¬ 
less, in such a way that the very having of no bounds be the intended 
term of a motion; neither does the increase of charity occur as though 
it were intended for charity to arrive at boundless charity, but in such a 
way that however much it increases, a further increase is possible. 


ARTICLE 3 a Whether charity grows by way of addition 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that charity grows by way of ad¬ 
dition. 

1. For increase is an addition to a magnitude that already exists. But 
charity increases. Therefore this happens by means of addition. 

2. Further, in the increase of charity the Holy Spirit is invisibly sent. 
But the Holy Spirit is not invisibly sent unless some new gift is given. b 

a. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 2 (see above); S7T-II, q. 52, 
a. 2; II-II, q. 24, a. 5; De uirt. in comm., a. 11. 

b. The phrase could also be rendered "unless by the giving of some new gift." 
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Therefore charity's increase happens by means of the infusion of new 
charity. 

3. Further, it is by the same cause that something grows and is gen¬ 
erated. But charity is not generated by our acts, as acquired habits are, 
but by infusion from God. Therefore it increases, too, by a new infu¬ 
sion. 

4. Further, if it does not increase by way of infusion, it seems there 
would not be any other way it could increase except by means of 
our acts, even as our acquired habits increase. If, then, it increases by 
means of our acts, it follows that it increases in any and every act. But 
this seems to be false. Therefore the other explanation has to stand, 
namely that charity increases by the addition of newly infused charity. 

On the contrary: 

One simple thing added to another simple thing brings about noth¬ 
ing greater. 8 But charity is a simple form, since it is a spiritual gift. 
Therefore a greater charity cannot be brought about by the addition of 
charity to charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that, on the supposition that charity increases es¬ 
sentially, there are two opinions regarding the manner of its increase. 
For certain ones said that charity increases in man by the addition of 
new charity. But that position is not intelligible, for two reasons. First, 
charity increases in the respect in which it has magnitude. Now, it does 
not belong to it to have magnitude in itself, but only according as it is 
participated by a subject, as was said above. b Hence increase belongs to 
it only insofar as a subject participates in it more and more, which is 
to increase in intensity. Whereas to increase by addition is to increase 
in itself; hence such increase belongs only to things that are quanti¬ 
tative in themselves. Therefore those who held this position seem to 
have been deceived by a false imagination, interpreting the increase of 
charity as an increase in something quantitative. The second reason is 
as follows: addition is always of one thing to another. Therefore it re¬ 
quires multiplicity, and this, in turn, requires distinction; and in forms 
of a single species there is distinction only on account of a distinction 
of subject, as this whiteness is other than that whiteness because their 
subjects are different. Hence whiteness is not added to whiteness, ex- 

a. Simplex simplici additum nihil mains efficit 

b. In the present Distinction, q. 2, a. 1 (Lectura rcmana); cf. In I Sent. (Paris ver¬ 
sion) d. 17, q. 2, a. 1. 
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cept insofar as one white subject is added on to another white subject, 
which does not make the resulting thing more white, but makes what 
is white greater. 129 

Now one would not say such a thing about charity, as is immediate¬ 
ly obvious. 8 For it is manifest that charity increases not by addition but 
by intensity, that is, insofar as the subject is brought more into the ac¬ 
tuality of the form in question, which is to participate more in it. But 
this occurs by the agent acting more forcefully 11 to bring the subject into 
the actuality of the form in question, even as something is made hot¬ 
ter by a more forceful heating. In like manner, charity grows due to the 
forcefulness of the action of God, who acts in things not to the extent 
that he is able, but to the extent that he wishes. Hence without change 
in himself he more and more impresses the effect, charity, in the soul. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that that proposition 8 is 
[correctly] understood about the increase of things which are in them¬ 
selves quantitative. 

2. To the second it should be said that charity's increase involves a 
new divine effect not because another charity is added, but because 
the charity that was previously present is intensified by the divine ac¬ 
tion. 

3. To the third it should be said that while the increase of charity is 
indeed from God infusing it, this does not occur as if he adds charity to 
charity, but in the manner already explained [in the response]. 

4. To the fourth it should be said that although charity does not in¬ 
crease by way of addition, it does not thereby follow that it increases 
by our acts as the effective cause of this increase; our acts are only the 
meritorious cause. For he who uses well a gift given him merits that 
that gift should increase in him. Nevertheless it need not be the case 
that any act of charity should merit an increase of charity; this occurs 
only when someone uses charity not negligently but to the extent of 
the ability he has received. For a habit of the mind does not automati¬ 
cally bring about action but only does so when one wills to use it, and 
therefore by one and the same habit someone can act more intensely 
or more remissly. 4 

a. Hoc autem non contingit dicere in caritate, ut per se patet 

b. vehementius c. verbum illud 

d. Habitus enim mentis non est necessitate movens sed voluntate, et idea uno et eodem 
habitu potest quis intensiv<i>us et remissius agere. This succinct reply to an objection 
performs the function to which an entire article was devoted in the Paris version: 
see In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 3 (above). 
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ARTICLE 4 a Whether charity admits of decrease 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that charity admits of decrease. 

1. For contraries are apt to come to be in regard to the same thing. 
Since therefore increase and decrease are contraries, it seems that if 
charity can increase, it can also decrease. 

2. Further, in Revelation 2:4 it is said [to the angel of the church at 
Ephesus]: "I have a few things against you, that you have abandoned 
your first charity." But the text does not mean to say by this that she 
[the Ephesian church] had entirely lost charity; therefore the meaning 
seems to be that charity was diminished in her. b - 130 

3. Further, the Holy Spirit is given to man according to participation 
in charity. But in Numbers 11:17 the Lord says to Moses: “I will take 
some of the spirit which is upon you and put it upon them." 131 There¬ 
fore it seems that charity can be diminished. 132 

4. Further, charity is the measure of merit. But sometimes someone 
has less merit than before; therefore he has less charity. 

5. Further, "not to advance in the way of God is to fall back," as 
Gregory says. c But it is manifest that charity does not always advance 
in a man; therefore sometimes it would decrease. 

On the contrary: 

Charity is not diminished by mortal sin, but is entirely taken away. 
Similarly, it is not diminished by venial sin, for since man's charity is fi¬ 
nite, many venial sins would eventually consume all his charity; since 
a second venial sin takes as much from charity as the first, if the sec¬ 
ond is equal to the first, therefore many venial sins will consume char¬ 
ity entirely, which is impossible, because heaven is promised only to 
those who have charity, and someone is not excluded therefrom ow¬ 
ing to venial sins. d 

a. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 5 (see above); STII-II, q. 24, 
a. 10; De malo, q. 7, a. 2. 

b. Non autem persignificatur quod caritatem omnino amiserit; ergo videtur significari 
quod caritas sic diminuta in eo fuerit. The in eo is a bit strange if the subject is the 
Church of Ephesus, which one would expect to be spoken of as a "she." 

c. At times Thomas attributes this statement to Gregory (here; S7TI-II, q. 24, 
a. 6, obj. 3), at times to Bernard (In III Sent. d. 29, q. 8, qa. 2, obj. 1; De malo, q. 7, 
a. 2, obj. 11). See the textual note to the sed contra of a. 2 above. 

d. Caritas non minuitur per peccatum mortale sed totaliter tollitur. Similiter nec per 
peccatum veniale, quia cum caritas hominis sit finita, multa peccata venialia totam con- 
sumerent caritatem; cum secundum peccatum veniale non <minus> de caritate auferat 
quantum primum, si sit secundum aequale primo, ergo multa peccata venialia totaliter 
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Response: 

It should be said that charity cannot be diminished, although some 
think differently. For no accident increases or decreases except due to 
some cause. Now the active cause of charity is God, while the receptive 
cause is the rational creature. Indeed, from God it comes about that a 
man has charity and that he advances in charity, whereas a failure in 
charity can only come about from our side, according to Hosea 13:9: 
"Your destruction is your own, O Israel, your help is from me." a Now 
on our side there is a reason why charity is withdrawn entirely from 
us by God, namely when we love something in contempt of God; b for 
this is contrary to charity, which loves God above all things. And in 
truth, this takes charity away, both by reason of contrariety in the sub¬ 
ject and by reason of merit, or rather, demerit. For he who turns from 
God deserves that charity be taken away from him by God. 

But charity's decrease cannot have a cause on our side either by 
way of disposition or by way of merit. For it could not be said that 
charity would decrease except by sin. But mortal sin takes it away en¬ 
tirely, as was said just now,' whereas venial sin cannot diminish it ei¬ 
ther (1) by way of merit or (2) by way of opposition or of disposition 
to the opposite. I say that this cannot happen (1) by way of merit, be¬ 
cause the demerit of venial sin is not of infinite consequence. d Char¬ 
ity's decrease, on the other hand, has something infinite annexed to it, 
since when charity decreases, the eternal reward must also decrease. 
The comparison of venial sins to charity is as if points are taken away 
from a line: for as a line neither comes to be nor grows by the addition 
of any number of points, so it is not diminished by the subtraction of 
any number of points; and similarly no venial sins whatsoever dimin¬ 
ish charity [as such], I say, moreover, that neither does it happen (2) 
in terms of a contrary disposition, because venial sins are not opposed 
to the habit of charity, since they do not turn one away from the [ul¬ 
timate] end to which charity tends/ although they make one dwell, 
more than is due, on things that lead to the end, inasmuch as that end 


caritatem consument, quod est impossible, quia propter peccata venialia aliquis excludere- 
tur, quia non promittitur nisi habenti caritatem. 

a. Thomas quotes the verse as: perditio tua Israel, ex me auxilium tuum. Modern 
translations read the verse rather differently. Thus the RSV: "I will destroy you, O 
Israel, who can help you?" 

b. dum scilicet aliquid contempto Deo diligimus. "Contempt" should be taken in its 
older sense that survives in a phrase like "acting in contempt of the law." 

c. In the sed contra argument. d. ad aliquid infinitum 

e. innititur 
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is constituted in them. 3 - 133 However, venial sins impede the act of char¬ 
ity (although impediments to acts diminish neither a habit nor a natu¬ 
ral power in itself—hence, too, it is said in On the Soul I b that if an old 
man were to receive the eye of a youth, he would see as a youth sees); 
but impediments of this kind can dispose one to the complete loss of a 
habit or of a virtue. And similarly venial sins do not diminish charity, 
but dispose one to the complete loss of charity, insofar as venial sin is a 
disposition to mortal sin. 

Replies to objections: 

[No replies are given in the manuscript.] c 


a. licet faciant magis debito immorari circa ea quae sunt ad flnem, secundum hoc quod 
in eis finis constituatur 

b. Aristotle, On the Soul I, ch. 10 (408b21). 

c. Concerning the missing replies, see the textual note after the last article of 
the preceding question (q. 1, a. 4). Here, apart from the first objection, which is 
identical in both versions, the remaining objections (2-5) presented in this article 
vary considerably from those (viz., 2-4) given in the Paris version. There is some 
correspondence: Parisian objs. 2 & 3 run along similar lines to Roman obj. 2, in¬ 
asmuch as they appeal to evidence of charity weakened or grown cold; Parisian 
obj. 4 loosely matches Roman obj. 5, each noting the possibility that by disposing 
oneself less to charity, one would, over time, end up with less charity than one 
had before. In a similar vein, Roman obj. 4 points to an effect, merit, and argues 
that if merit is sometimes less than it was before, so too must be its cause. 
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QUESTION 4 a Whether angels, granted that 
they had not been created in grace, would in 
that state of innocence have loved b God above 
themselves and more than themselves 0 


Regarding the third principal issue/ we now inquire about love— 
namely, whether angels, if they had not been created in grace, 134 would 
in that state of innocence have loved God above themselves and more 
than everything. 

Objections: 

1. And it seems that they would not have done so. For to love God 
in this way is an act of charity, which cannot exist in one who does 
not have charity. But angels in that state would not have had charity, 
since charity does not exist without grace, for it is never unformed by 

a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Mandonnet, 
125-28. Parallels: ST I, q. 60, a. 5; In III Sent. d. 29 (see below); STTMI, q. 25, a. 2 and 
q. 27, a. 3. 

b. dilexerit. The "state of innocence" here is a counterfactual hypothesis, so 
that it would be more accurate to say: Whether angels, if they had not been cre¬ 
ated with grace, would have loved God, etc.; and Thomas's answer should ac¬ 
cordingly be understood: Even in this hypothetical state of innocence or pure na¬ 
ture, they would have loved God more than themselves and all others. (To avoid 
the misunderstandings that can result from failing to grasp that this discussion is, 
in key respects, hypothetical and counterfactual, Aquinas's indicative past tenses 
are translated into the past subjunctive.) 

c. The Mandonnet ed. entitles this article: Utrum angeli in illo statu innocentiae 
Deum supra se et plus quam se dilexerit, data quod in gratia creati non sunt. This is the 
title we have translated. The Parma ed. entitles the article differently: Utrum ange- 
lus in statu suo naturali dilexerit Deum plus quam se et omnia alia. 

d. The division of this entire Distinction is confusing, at least in the Mandon¬ 
net ed., for at the start of Question 2, St. Thomas writes that he will inquire into 
three things: (1) whether an angel became evil at the very beginning of its cre¬ 
ation; (2) of the angels' natural knowledge; (3) of the angels' love [dilectio]. But 
the first is then identified as articulus primus though it stands alone; it is followed 
by a Question 3 on the cognition of the angels, which is subdivided into four arti¬ 
cles; and lastly comes a Question 4, a single inquiry, on the angels' love (translat¬ 
ed here). Hence one must refer to the present selection as In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4. 
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grace. Therefore it seems that they would not have loved God more 
than themselves. 

2. Further, according to Bernard, nature is always curved back upon 
itself. 8 - 135 But [on our hypothesis] the love of the angels in their first 
state was from nothing else except a natural principle. Therefore the 
whole of that love was reflected back into the one loving, so that what¬ 
ever the angels were loving, they were loving on account of them¬ 
selves; and thus they did not love God above themselves. 

3. Further, Avicenna says in his Metaphysics, tract IX, chapter 4, that 
no action of any nature is liberal 11 except God's alone, because of the 
fact that every other action than his pursues some benefit for the agent 
himself. 136 But the love by which someone loves God above himself is 
the most liberal of all. Therefore it seems that this kind of love could 
not belong to anyone except by grace. 

4. Further, anything naturally seeks 6 to acquire its end. But every¬ 
thing that is desired by someone in order that he may acquire it for 
himself is loved on account of himself and less than himself. Since 
therefore angels in a state of natural endowments' 1 would have loved 
God as their end, it seems that they would not have loved him above 
themselves. 

5. Further, according to Dionysius," natural goods remain in the an¬ 
gels even after sin. But it is obvious that a sinful man or sinful angel 
does not love God above all things. Therefore it seems that neither 
would they have so loved him in a state of natural endowments. 

On the contrary: 

1. Every love is either a love that uses or a love that enjoys. 1 If there¬ 
fore the angels were loving God in a state of innocence, then they must 
have done so either as using him or as enjoying him. If they loved him 
in the sense of using him, then they used a thing that is only to be en¬ 
joyed, which is an act of great perversity, according to Augustine; 8 and 
so their love would have been sinful and not natural. If, on the oth¬ 
er hand, they loved him in the sense of enjoying him, then they were 

a. natura semper in se curva est. Mandonnet (p. 125, n. 2) suggests that the idea 
is gathered from On Loving God, ch. 8 (PL 182:988), though the phrase does not 
occur there word-for-word. 

b. liberalis, free, generous, not self-seeking. 

c. appetit; in the next line, the verb is desideratur. 

d. in statu naturalium 

e. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 23 (PG 3:726). 

f. Omnis dilectio aut est usus aut fruitionis 

g. Augustine, On the City of God XI, ch. 25 (CCSL 48:345). 
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loving God for his own sake, since to enjoy is to ding to something by 
love, for its own sake. 3 

2. Further, that God should be loved above all things, because it is 
the natural law, was written in the angel's mind even more express¬ 
ly than in man's mind. But acting against what is impressed upon the 
heart by the natural law cannot occur without sin. Therefore if the an¬ 
gels were not loving God above everything, they were sinning. There¬ 
fore as long as they were without sin, they would have loved God 
above all things. 

Response: 

It should be said that there is a twofold opinion about this matter. 
For certain ones distinguish the love of concupiscence from the love of 
friendship 1 ’—two loves that, if we diligently consider them, differ ac¬ 
cording to two acts of the will, namely to seek c (which is of a thing not 
had) and to love (which is of a thing had), according to Augustine. d 
And therefore the love of concupiscence is that by which someone de¬ 
sires something in order to make it his own,' which is good for him in 
some way; and by such a love, [say the proponents of one view,] the 
angels in a state of natural endowments would have loved God more 
than themselves by more vehemently seeking to behold* the divine 
good than their own, since this divine good would have been more 
pleasant to them; hence, they would have referred the whole of this 


a. See In I Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

b. dilectionem concupiscentiae et amicitiae. In later works Thomas will prefer the 
language amor concupiscentiae and amor amicitiae. Most commentators on Thom¬ 
as have translated these phrases as "love of concupiscence" and "love of friend¬ 
ship," and I see no reason to repudiate the custom, even if "concupiscence" here 
has to be taken to mean desire in general rather than sensuous desire alone. One 
can see from the passage at hand that originally amor concupiscentiae indicated a 
self-directed love and amor amicitiae a love directed to other persons. Eventual¬ 
ly Thomas will make a decisive move to redefine them more formally as kinds 
of love—the former being the kind of love one has for a good for any person 
(for oneself or for another), the latter being the kind of love one has for a person 
(again, for another or for oneself). See webnotes 322, 339, and 349. 

c. appetere; below, "by seeking" translates appetendo. 

d. Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 118, Serm. 8, n. 4 (CCSL 40:1688). 

e. qua aliquis aliquid desiderat ad concupiscendum. Grammatically, ad concupiscen- 
dum could modify aliquid or desiderat. But if it modified aliquid, the phrase would 
not be very different from saying "which is good for him in some way." In either 
case, one must take the phrase in connection with the previous statement: con¬ 
cupiscence relates to seeking something—it may be for oneself, though it need not 
be. 

f. Mandonnet: appetendo; Leonine: appetendo inspicere 
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love back to themselves. 137 But the love of friendship is that by which 
someone loves the likeness of something he has in himself in the other, 
wishing good for him to whom he has this likeness. 3 And on account 
of this the Philosopher says that like is friendly to like, b just as one vir¬ 
tuous man loves another, in whom alone is there true friendship; 3 - 138 
and by such a love, [the argument continues,] the angels in a certain 
way would have loved God above themselves, since they would have 
wished 8 for him a greater good than for themselves, namely, that he 
be God, which they would not have wished for themselves; whereas 
for themselves they would have wished something less good. Never¬ 
theless, this created good they would have more intensely wished for 
themselves than the divine good for God. 

But that explanation cannot stand. For one must lay down that the 
angels would have had [in that natural condition] the love of friend¬ 
ship toward God, since, according to their natural goods, the divine 
likeness would have shone forth in them. But it belongs to the ra¬ 
tio of friendship that, although friendship has pleasures and benefits 
annexed to it, still the lover's eye does not look to these, but to the 
good loved. In the lover's heart, therefore, the good loved outweighs 
all benefits or pleasures that follow from the one loved. But there 
would have been no good in the angel [in this state] that was not from 
the beloved himself, namely, God. Therefore they would have loved 
the divine good 3 more than the good that they themselves were or the 
good that was in them; and this is the other opinion. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "act of charity" can 
be said in two ways: either one means an act that is from charity, and 
this is only in one who has charity; or one means an act that is toward 
charity, not as meritorious or generative, but as preparatory to hav¬ 
ing it; and in this sense, there can be an act of charity prior to the hav- 

a. Mandonnet: dilectio autem amicitiae est qua aliquis aliquid, vel similitudinem ejus 
quod in se habet, amat in altero volens bonum ejus ad quem similitudinem habet ; Leo¬ 
nine: Dilectio autem amicitie est qua aliquis similitudinem eius quod in se habet amat in 
altero, uolens bonum ei ad quem similitudinem habet 

b. Leonine: est simile simili amicum; Mandonnet: simile simili est amicus (“like is a 
friend to like"); Parma: est similis a simili amari ("it belongs to the like to be loved 
by the like")—Aristotle, EthicsYUl, ch. 1 (1155a32ff.). 

c. Mandonnet: in quibus tamen est vera amicitia; Leonine: in quibus tantum est 
uera amicitia 

d. optabant; in the next phrase, "wished" translates uolebant. 

e. Mandonnet: bonum amatum divinum; Leonine: bonum diuinum 
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ing of charity as a habit, even as doing just things is prior to the habit 
of justice. Or it can be said that in the friendship of charity, the spirit 3 
is moved to loving God from the likeness of grace, 139 whereas in nat¬ 
ural love b the spirit is moved to loving God from the proper good of 
nature, 3 which is also a likeness of the highest goodness. And for this 
reason it is said that when we say that the one who has charity loves 
God "on account of God himself," the "on account of" denotes the re¬ 
lation of an end and of an efficient cause, since God himself adds over 
and above nature that [capacity] owing to which one tends into his 
love, d whereas when we say of the one who lacks charity that he loves 
God "on account of [God] himself," the "on account of" denotes the 
relation of an end only, and not of a proximate efficient cause, except 
in the sense in which God is at work in every nature at work. e 

2. To the second, it should be said that nature is said to be "curved 
back upon itself" because it always loves its own good. Yet it need not 
be the case that the lover's intention rests in the fact that the good is 
his own, but rather it can be the case that the intention rests in this, 
that it is good) for unless it were good for him in some way, either in 
truth or in appearance, he would never love it at all. Still, he loves the 
good not because it is his own, but because it is good; for good is the per 
se object of the will. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, even though from its action 
some benefit' accrues to any created nature whatsoever, it need not be 
the case that that benefit be the object of intention, as is evident in the 
friendship of noble-minded people.®- 140 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that "end" is twofold. There is a 
certain end proportionate to a thing, received in it as a perfection in¬ 
hering in it, like the health that is sought by means of medical treat¬ 
ments; and since that end can have its existence only in him who ac¬ 
quires it, h therefore absolutely speaking, no one loves it more than 
himself, but one loves existing with such a perfection more than mere¬ 
ly existing. 1 - 141 But there is a certain end, per se subsistent, not depend¬ 
ing for its existence on the thing for which it is the end; and while one 

a. animus b. dilectione naturali 

c. ipso bono nature 

d. Deus superaddit nature unde in eius dilectionem tendat [Mandonnet: tendit] 

e. nisi sicut Deus in omni natura operante operatur 

f. aliquod commodum 

g. amicitia honestorum 

h. iste finis non est secundum esse nisi in eo cui acquiritur 

i. idea absolute non amatur ab aliquo supra se; sed se esse sub tali perfectione, amatur 
supra se esse simpliciter 
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desires to acquire that end [for oneself], one loves it above what one 
acquires from it; and such an end is God, as was said above. 142 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that insofar as one considers natu¬ 
ral goods absolutely, in their natural being, they remain intact after sin. 
Nevertheless, they are perverted with respect to the right order they 
had toward grace or virtue; and to love God above all things followed 
only upon this kind of rectitude. 3 ' 143 

a. bona nataralia prout in esse nature absolute considerantur remanent integra post 
peccatum, tamen peruertuntur quantum ad rectum ordinem quem habebant in gratiam 
uel uirtutem [Mandonnet: gratia vel virtute], Et hanc rectitudinem consequebatur super 
omnia Deum diligere. 


DISTINCTION 38 


ARTICLE l b Whether there is only a single 
end of right wills' 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that there is not only a single end 
of right wills. 

1. For the charity by which we love God is not God, as was shown in 
Book I. d But the end of right wills is God, and charity too, as is shown 
in the text of Lombard. [This means right will is directed to both of 
these as ends.] Therefore, right wills do not tend to a single end. 

2. Further, where there is found gradation' in referring a thing to an 
end, there is not a single end.' But in the three Persons there is found 
gradation when one considers the relation of things to an end; hence 
Hilary says: 8 "The head of all is the Son, but the head of the Son is the 
Father, and to the one God all things are referred by this gradation." 
Since therefore each of the three Persons is the end of right wills, as is 
said in the text, it seems that right wills tend to several ends. 

3. Further, as natural things have species from their form, so moral 
things have species from their end; hence, they are right or perverse 
according to the end, as is said in the text. But there is not a single 
form for natural things. Therefore neither will there be a single end for 
moral acts, to which they ought to be directed. 


a. This Distinction consists of five articles, of which the first two are translated 
here (Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Mandon- 
net ed., 967-73). The last three articles concern whether intention is an act of the 
will, whether the will by one and the same act wills both the end and things di¬ 
rected to that end, and whether the will should be judged right on the basis of 
the end willed. 

b. Parallel: STI-H, q. 1, a. 5. 

c. unus finis has been rendered "single end" when this brings out the mean¬ 
ing more clearly. 

d. See In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 1 (above); In I Sent. (Lectura roma- 
na) d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 (above). 

e. gradus. Here, "grade, degree, step” do not work very well idiomatically; 
"gradation" is probably the best one can do without excessive paraphrase. 

f. ubi invenitur gradus in referendo res ad finem, ibi non est unus finis 

g. Hilary, On Synods, or the Faith of the Orientals, n. 60 (PL 10:521). 
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4. Further, the end of action is that on account of which action 
takes place. But each [rational] agent, while acting, thinks about that 
on account of which he is acting. 3 Since therefore many who are doing 
right acts are not actually thinking about God, it seems that God is not 
the end of all right actions; and thus different agents will have various 
ends, insofar as they have various considerations of the end. b 

5. Further, that without which something would not come to be 
is that for the sake of which it comes to be. c But there are many who 
would not do spiritual works if they did not thereby acquire certain 
temporal things. Therefore those temporal things they seek to ac¬ 
quire are the end of their works and of their wills, and nevertheless 
they are not said to be sinning in doing this: for, as the Apostle says in 
1 Corinthians 9:10, "the plowman should plow in hope and the thresh¬ 
er thresh in hope of a share in the crop," speaking to the literal sense 
of that passage. 4 144 Therefore besides God and charity, there can be 
another end for right wills; and thus not all right wills tend to a single 
end. 

On the contrary: 

1. Every will that tends to different things is divided among many. c 
But a right heart is not divided, but unified; hence the saying of Flosea 
10:2, "Their heart is divided; now they shall perish." Therefore there is 
a single ultimate end for a right heart. 

2. Further, the ratio of the good is from the end. Therefore where 
the highest good is, there is the ultimate end. But the highest good is 
one alone, as was proved in Distinction 3. 145 Therefore there is a single 
ultimate end of right wills. 

Response: 

It should be said that things are referred to an end in the same or¬ 
der by which they proceed from a principle, because any agent orders 
its effect to a certain end; and therefore the order of ends is according 
to the order of agents. Now in the procession of things from a princi¬ 
ple there is found one first principle of things common to them all, un¬ 
der which are found the other proper principles, which differ in dif- 

a. unusquisque agens cogitat in agendo de eo propter quod agit 

b. videtur quod non omnium rectarum actionum finis sit Deus; et ita diversarum erunt 
diversifines secundum quod agentium sunt diversae cogitationes define 

c. Leonine: illud sine quo non fieret aliquid est hoc propter quod fit illud ; Mandon- 
net: illud sine quod non fieret aliquid est propter quod fit illud 

d. loquens ad litteram in casu isto 

e. omnis voluntas quae in diversa tendit, divisa est in plura 
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ferent things. So, too, in referring things to an end there is found one 
end 8 common to them all, which is the ultimate end [simply speaking]; 
but different proper ends are found according to the diversity of be¬ 
ings. For good is found in things according to a double order, as is said 
in Metaphysics XII: b (1) the order of one thing to another thing, which 
order is similar to the order that parts of an army have to each other; 
(2) the other, an order of things to an ultimate end, which is similar to 
the order of the army to the good of the leader; and since things are re¬ 
ferred to an ultimate common end by means of the end proper to each, 
therefore a diversity in the proper end brings about diverse relations of 
things to the ultimate end. 

Accordingly, therefore, it should be said that as there is a single ul¬ 
timate end of all things, namely God, so there is a single ultimate end 
of all wills, namely God; nevertheless, there are other proximate ends, 
and if the due relation of the will to the ultimate end is preserved 8 in 
regard to those ends, the will will be right; but if not, it will be per¬ 
verse. Now the due relation of the will to the ultimate end is preserved 
in regard to that end through which the will, in accordance with its 
nature/ is able to participate in the ultimate end, in which it is dis¬ 
tinguished from other things that participate in the ultimate end in 
another way; 146 and this [subsidiary end] is charity or beatitude. And 
therefore it is not only God, but also charity, that is the end of all right 
wills. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity is not the ul¬ 
timate end, since it is not the common end that all things desire; but 
charity is an end proper to the will, through which the will attains to 
the ultimate end; and so it does not follow that there are many ulti¬ 
mate ends. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are a single ultimate end, as is said in the text, because 
to each one of them belongs the ratio of end, insofar as any [of the Per¬ 
sons] is the highest good; and these three are not three but one high- 


a. Leonine: unus finis: Mandonnet: ultimus finis 

b. Aristotle, Metaphysics XII, ch. 10 (1075all-14). 

c. "preserved": here, seruatur [Mandonnet, servetur]; in the next sentence, sal- 
uatur. 

d. The phrase "in accordance with its nature" is meant to convey the force of 
the Latin nata est in the phrase secundum ilium finem quo uoluntas nata est ultimum 
finem participare. 
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est good. Hence Hilary's statement—"To the one God all things are re¬ 
ferred by this gradation"—should be understood of the gradation of 
being in the leading-back of creatures to the Son, but not between the 
Son and the Father, between whom, as Jerome says, there is no gra¬ 
dation. Yet if the term "gradation" be taken broadly for "order," in that 
way there is gradation between the Father and the Son, i.e., the order 
of a principle to that of which it is the principle, but not the order of an 
end to that for which it is an end. 

3. To the third, it should be said that moral acts are specified not by 
the ultimate end, but by their proximate ends, and there are many of 
these proximate ends for different moral acts, just as there are many 
natural forms 3 [for different creatures]. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that in order for the end of an ac¬ 
tion to be God or charity, it is not necessary for someone, in carrying 
out that action, to be thinking of God or charity; nor, again, is it enough 
for someone to have [as his end] God or charity by way of habit alone, 
because according to that view, someone would be ordering even an 
act of venial sin to God, which is false; but it is necessary for him to 
have thought first about the end, which is charity or God, and for his 
reason to have ordered the consequent actions toward this end in such 
a way that the rightness of that ordering is [in fact] preserved in conse¬ 
quent actions—as is clear in the example Avicenna gives of the artisan, 
who, if he were constantly thinking about the rules of his art while he 
is working on an artifact, would be much hampered in his work; but 
even as he thought it out beforehand [by those rules], so afterwards 
was it executed [without hindrance]. 11 ' 147 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that it is not necessary for that with¬ 
out which something could not come to be, to be that for the sake of 
which it comes to be; c for everything that is required for action is that 
without which an action cannot come to be, e.g., instruments; yet an 
action [so performed] does not come to be for the sake of the instru¬ 
ments. So, too, they who, in the undertaking of spiritual works, seek 
for temporal things do not seek them as the proximate or remote end of 

a. Leonine: forme naturales; Mandonnet: fines naturales 

b. Leonine: Vt patet in exemplo quod ponit Auicenna de artifice, qui si dum opus 
suum exercet [Mandonnet: exerceret] semper de regulis artis cogitaret, multum in opere 
impediretur; set sicut pritts excogitauit, ita postmodum operatur [the Parma ed. adds: et 
sic in opere rectitudo salvatur]. The sicut. . . ita refers to the verbs, i.e., precisely to 
the artist’s mode of action. A simpler way to state the meaning, but one that is 
less literal, is "just what he thought out beforehand by the rules of his art, does 
he afterwards accomplish by his work." 

c. illud sine quod non fieret aliquid est propter quod fit illud 
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their actions, since a lesser good cannot be the end of a greater good; but 
they seek them for the support of nature and the upkeep of their status, 
so as to be able to undertake the spiritual works more becomingly. 8 ' 148 


ARTICLE 2 Whether beatitude or charity is the 
common and single end of right wills 

Objections: 

It seems that the common and single end of right wills cannot be 
charity or beatitude. b 

1. For nothing that is less than the ultimate end c is a single end com¬ 
mon to all. But charity is less than the ultimate end, namely, God; and 
in like manner, too, beatitude and good delight and things of this sort. 
Therefore things of this sort cannot be the common end of right wills. 

2. Further, nothing undesired can be an end, nor can anything hid¬ 
den be desired. Since therefore beatitude is hidden (according to what 
Isaiah 64:4 says: "Eye has not seen, O God, apart from you, what you 
have prepared for those who wait for you"), it seems that beatitude 
cannot be the end of right wills. 

3. Further, bodily good is not the end of spiritual good, since the 
end is always better than what leads to the end. d But eternal life seems 
to name a certain bodily thing: the eternal conjunction of our soul to 
the body. Therefore eternal life is not the end of spiritual works. 

4. Further, no end is possessed prior to the possession of what 


a. set querunt ea ad sustentamentum nature et conditionis sue, ut sic debite opera spiri- 
tualia exercere possint 

b. For this article as for the rest of the volume in general, "beatitude" was 
preferred to "happiness" as a translation of beatitudo. It is the kind of choice that 
leaves one feeling frustrated with the frequently non-overlapping territories of 
languages. "Beatitude" has in its favor a certain loftiness, somewhat like "bless¬ 
edness," and so avoids the emotional fuzziness and vulgarity that so easily infect 
the term "happiness." The man who is felix may be pleased, but the man who is 
beatus is utterly fulfilled; a cat could be named Felix, but only a god or a godlike 
man (or angel) can be called Beatus. Yet for this very reason, "beatitude" is too 
rarefied a term for some of the arguments, which sound much more convincing 
when pitched in terms of "happiness," such as the second objection here and es¬ 
pecially its reply, where the point is that everyone knows, in a rough and ready 
way, what "happiness" means ("a most perfect state"), but not everyone sees in 
this life what that state actually consists in, and so they can disagree radically 
about how to seek and find it. 

c. Nichil enim quod est citra [Mandonnet: circa] finem ultimum; the editions differ 
thus in the next sentence also. 

d. eo quod est ad finem 
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brings attainment of the end, since one arrives at the former by way of 
the latter. But charity is possessed prior to meritorious acts. Therefore 
charity is not the end of right works. 

5. Further, a work is called "right" according as it is informed by 
some virtue. But just as an act is informed by charity, so too is it formed 
by other virtues. Therefore, just as charity is posited as an end, so too 
ought other virtues to be called ends. 

6. Further, what is simply good is not ordered, as to an end, to what 
is good for this particular man, because what is simply good is better 
[than this particular man's good]. But to be engaged in activity is good 
per se, whereas delight is good for this particular man, namely, the one 
so engaged; hence right activity is better than delight. Therefore right 
operation is not ordered to delight as to an end. 3 

On the contrary: 

An end without which there cannot be conjunction to the ultimate 
end must itself be intended as a common end. But without charity and 
beatitude and things of this sort, there cannot be the conjunction of 
man's will to the ultimate end, which is God. Therefore all those things 
have the ratio of a common end. 

Response: 

It should be said that, as was said above, b although there is one ulti¬ 
mate end of all things even as there is one first principle, nevertheless 
a proper end is due c to each thing even as there is a proper principle 
for each. And so, d just as things that belong to one genus share in the 
proper principle of that genus, so too they share in one end, which, in¬ 
deed, is common to all in that genus, but not to all things; nor is it pos¬ 
sible for anything to have its due relation' to the ultimate end except 
through the mediation of the end that is due to its genus. 

Now the end proper to each and every thing, through which end 
it is ordered to the ultimate end, is its own proper activity. Hence, the 
end of the rational nature, through which it is ordered to its proper 
end, is the perfect activity proper to that nature. But perfection of ac- 

a. Sed operatic est bonum per se, delectatio autem est hide bonum, scilicet operand; et 
sic recta operatio est melior delectatione. Ergo recta operatic non ordinatur ad delectationem 
sicut ad finem. 

b. In the preceding article. 

c. debetur; the same word is used at the end of the paragraph. 

d. Leonine: principium proprium. Et ita, sicut: Mandonnet: principium proprium: 
ita ut sicut 

e. debita relatio 
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tivity consists in three things, namely, object, habit, and delight. For 
the higher is the object, the more beautiful and more perfect is the ac¬ 
tivity tending to that object; hence activity has its perfection from the 
object, and the highest perfection from the noblest object. In like man¬ 
ner, too, for man there is no perfect activity unless it comes from a 
habit. Hence, the more perfect is the habit, the more perfect will be the 
activity, and the most perfect activity will come from the noblest habit. 
Similarly, as the Philosopher says in Ethics X, a delight perfects activity 
as beauty perfects youth, for delight itself is a kind of gracing 11 of activ¬ 
ity. Accordingly, it must be that something of each of the things [men¬ 
tioned] is a common end of wills reckoned as right. c Now this perfect 
activity is beatitude; the highest object is God; the most perfect habit 
is charity; and the purest delight is spiritual delight, as is proved in Eth¬ 
ics X. d And therefore it is said in the text of Lombard that God is the 
end of right wills, and that charity, good delight, and beatitude are also 
the end of right wills—in such a way that God is nonetheless the ul¬ 
timate end, and beatitude, embracing charity and pleasure, is like "an 
end under the end," e conjoining one to the ultimate end, since activity 
tends to the object itself; nor is there a right relation of the will to God 
except by the mediation of these three things. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that an end that stands in 
relation to the ultimate end is not an end common to all things, but it 
can be common to all within some genus. And so it is with beatitude: 
for since irrational creatures cannot arrive at beatitude, beatitude is not 
their end; but it is the end of the rational creature that can arrive at it. 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although beatitude is hid¬ 
den with respect to its substance, yet the ratio of beatitude is openly 
known, for all understand by "beatitude" a certain most perfect state; 
but what that perfect state consists in, whether in this life or after this 
life, or in bodily goods or spiritual goods, and in which of these spiri¬ 
tual goods—this is hidden.' 

a. Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 4 (1174b31-33). 

b. sicut quidam decor 

c. This is a good guess at the meaning of an unusual phrase (as given by both 
Mandonnet and the Leonine editors ): Et idea oportet quod aliquod istorum sit finis com¬ 
munis rectarum uoluntatum assignatarum. Were the final word assignatorum it would 
agree with istorum and the translation would be: "of the things mentioned." 

d. Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 5 (1176a 1—2). 

e. finis sub fine 

f. See the fuller discussion at In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1, aa. 1-2 (below). 
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3. To the third, it should be said that "life" is said in two ways. In 
one way, life is the same as the being of the living, as when it is said in 
On the Soul II that "for living things, to live is to be''; a and in this way, 
the life of man comes b from the conjoining of soul to body, and eternal 
life from their eternal conjunction; and so understood, eternal life is 
not the end of right wills. In another way, the activity of a living thing is 
called "life," and in this way, that perfect activity by which blessed men 
will see God in eternity is called eternal life, as is said in John 17:3: 
"This is eternal life, that they may know you, the only true God, and 
the one whom you have sent, Jesus Christ." And in this way, eternal 
life is the end of right wills, and is the very same as beatitude. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity may be considered 
in two ways: either simply as a habit, or according to the way that its 
good results in an act, just as the goodness of any habit results in an act 
proceeding from the habit. If therefore charity is taken in the first way, 
then good actions 11 done before the infusion of charity are ordered to 
charity as to an end, insofar as they dispose the soul to the reception of 
infused charity. But here, charity is not being understood in this way; 
rather it is being understood insofar as the good of charity results in 
an act, as when the Philosopher says in Ethics III d that "the brave man 
acts on account of the good of bravery," insofar as he refers his actions 
to the end of bravery, which is to act bravely. In like manner, too, the 
one who has charity refers his actions to the good of charity, which is 
the very activity proceeding from charity, namely, the love of God and 
neighbor. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that only an act proper to a virtue, 
or an act of another virtue commanded by it, is ordered to the good 
of any virtue; thus an act proper to bravery is ordered to the good of 
bravery, and an act of magnanimity, which is a tending toward the do¬ 
ing of great and difficult things, is ordered to an act of bravery insofar 
as bravery commands it. But no virtue universally commands all vir¬ 
tues except for charity, which is the mother of all virtues; and it has 
this [universal command] on the one hand from its proper object, the 
highest good, into which it is immediately borne, and on the other 

a. Aristotle, On the SoulII, ch. 4 (415bl3). 

b. relinquitur 

c. operationes rectae 

d. At several points in the discussion of courage (Ethics, Book III, chs. 6-9), 
Aristotle underlines that the brave man acts not solely out of expertise in fight¬ 
ing or passion against foes but with choice and for the sake of the noble (see, e.g.. 
Ill 5b 13—2 3, 111 6a 10—15, 111 6b30—1117a9). None of these texts says exactly 
what Thomas is saying, but they offer support to his argument. 
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hand from its subject, the will, which commands the other powers; 
and therefore charity alone among the virtues is called a common end 
of all right wills. 149 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that activity, simply speaking, is 
better than delight; and therefore, as medical doctors 3 say, nature 
placed delight in the act of generation, lest animals, content with their 
own preservation, should neglect the preservation of the species 0 that 
comes about through generation; hence, delight is for the sake of ac¬ 
tivity. But delight does not follow upon any activity whatsoever, but 
rather upon perfect activity; 150 and therefore just as imperfect activi¬ 
ties are ordered to a perfect activity, so too they are ordered to delight, 
which adorns 3 perfect activity. Or it may be said that "end" can be at¬ 
tributed to something in two ways: either according as a thing is con¬ 
sidered in itself, and in this way activity is not for the sake of pleasure 
but rather the converse; or on the part of what is tending toward an 
end, and in this way activity is completed 11 by delight and is for its sake, 
that is, for the sake of the activity's completeness—for proper delights, 
as is said in Ethics X, c bring about an increase in proper activities, be¬ 
cause one who is doing such activities, insofar as he is refreshed by the 
delight they bring, goes about them more diligently. 


a. media 

b. ne animalia sua salute contenta salutem speciei negligerent. In general, salus can 
mean health, well-being, preservation, or conservation (and of course, salvation, 
in a theological context). So, one could also say "lest animals, content with their 
own well-being, should neglect the well-being of the species." 

c. exomat 

d. "Completed" and "completeness" for perficitur and perfectionem, to empha¬ 
size that the pleasure "rounds off," gives a certain fullness, to the activity, and in¬ 
deed promotes its continuance. 

e. Aristotle, Ethics X, ch. 7 (1177b21). 
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DISTINCTION 23 


QUESTION 1 On virtues in general 

ARTICLE 4 On the division of virtues into intellectual, 
moral, and theological 

SUBQUESTION 3 b Whether theological virtues ought 
to be distinguished from both kinds of virtue c 

Objections: 

Further, it seems that the theological virtues ought not to be distin¬ 
guished from both kinds of virtue. 

1. For a power does not need a habit added over and above its 
nature for those things to which it is naturally determined. But the 
knowledge of God is naturally implanted in all, as Damascene says, d 
and similarly the desire of the highest good, as Boethius says in On the 
Consolation of Philosophy m. e Therefore we do not need any virtues with 
God as their object, which is said to be a characteristic of theological 
virtues. 

a. The commentary on Distinction 23 is structured as follows. Question 1, on 
the virtues in general, comprises five articles: a. 1, concerning the human need 
for habits; a. 2, in what way we have knowledge of the habits that are in us; a. 3, 
whether virtues are habits; a. 4, concerning the division of virtues into intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and theological (of which we have translated qa. 3); a. 5, concerning 
the number of theological virtues (also translated here). Question 2, on faith, again 
comprises five articles: a. 1, what is faith; a. 2, the act of faith; a. 3, the subject of 
faith; a. 4, whether faith is a virtue; a. 5, its relationship to other virtues (none of 
this question is translated). Question 3 is about the formation of faith: a. 1, wheth¬ 
er faith is formed by charity; a. 2, whether unformed faith is a gift of God; a. 3, 
whether unformed faith is found in the demons; a. 4, whether faith remains at 
the advent of charity (of these, a. 1 and a. 4 are given in translation). 

b. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
710-11, 714-16. Parallels: STI-II, q. 62, aa. 1-2; De ueritate, q. 14, a. 3, ad 9; De 
uirt. in comm., aa. 10 & 12. 

c. The question is introduced as follows: Vlterius uidetur quod uirtutes theologice 
non debeant distingui ab utrisque. The utrisque refers to both types of virtue already 
discussed in the subquestions prior to this one, namely intellectual (qa. 1) and 
moral (qa. 2). 

d. John Damascene, On the Orthodox Faith I, ch. 1 (PG 94:790). 

e. In the Moos ed. the citation is given as Boethius, On the Consolation ofPhilos- 
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2. Further, as we [believers] posit the enjoyment of God to be the 
last end of all human acts, so the philosophers [for their part] posited 
happiness. 8 But they did not posit any virtues that would have hap¬ 
piness as their object. Therefore neither do we need any virtues with 
God as their object. 

3. Further, to know principles and the things known from princi¬ 
ples pertains to the same habit. But the end is the principle of things to 
be done, as the Philosopher says in Ethics VII and Physics n. b Therefore, 
the theological virtues that have the last end as their object should not 
be distinguished from the cardinal virtues, which direct us in regard to 
things that are toward the end. 

4. Further, perfections are proportionate to things perfected by 
them. But in us there is no power capable of being perfected by a hu¬ 
man virtue except the power essentially rational, 8 which is perfected 
by intellectual virtue, and the part rational by participation, which is 
perfected by moral virtue. Therefore there cannot be another kind of 
virtue besides the two already mentioned. 

On the contrary: 

1. The Apostle (1 Cor. 13) sets down these virtues—faith, hope, and 
charity—which are neither intellectual nor moral, as is evident by go¬ 
ing one by one through the virtues enumerated by saints and philoso¬ 
phers. Therefore one must posit a third kind of virtue, which is called 
theological. 

2. Further, God is more distant from creatures than any two crea¬ 
tures are from each other. But there are differences in some creatures 
that necessitate a difference in our habits. Therefore the virtues that 
have God as their object are [a fortiori] different from the other vir¬ 
tues. 151 

Response: 

To the third question it should be said that, in all things that act for 
the sake of an end, there must be an inclination toward the end, and. 


ophy, Book IV, prose 2 (CCSL 94:67), but the more probable reference is Book III, 
prose 2 (CCSL 94:38). Neither text is word-for-word identical, but the latter is 
nearer. 

a. Thomas contrasts fruitionem diuinam with felidtatem, the happiness to which 
philosophers, untutored by revelation, had aspired. 

b. Aristotle, EthicsV II, ch. 8 (1151al6); Physics II, ch. 2 (200a22). 

c. The terms used here are potentia for the faculty and uirtus for the faculty's 
perfection. 
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as it were, a certain pre-presence of the end; 3 otherwise they would 
never act for the sake of that end. But the end to which the divine 
bounty ordered or predestined man, namely the enjoyment of God 
himself, is elevated altogether beyond the power of created nature, for 
"eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor has it arisen in the heart of man, 
what God has prepared for those who love him," as is said in 1 Cor¬ 
inthians 2. Hence by natural endowments alone man does not have a 
sufficient inclination to that end. 

And therefore something must be superadded to man through 
which he may have an inclination to that end, just as by his natu¬ 
ral endowments he has an inclination to the end connatural to him. 
And those things superadded are called theological virtues on three ac¬ 
counts. First, as regards the object, for since the end to which we are or¬ 
dered is God himself, the inclination that is prerequisite consists in an 
activity that has God himself as object. b Second, as regards the cause, 
for just as that end is ordained to be ours by God and not by our na¬ 
ture, so God alone effects an inclination to that end in us. And in this 
way they are called "theological" virtues, as being caused in us by God 
alone. Third, as regards knowledge, for since the [divine] end is above 
natural knowledge, the inclination to the end cannot be known by nat¬ 
ural reason, but can be known only by divine revelation. And therefore 
they are called "theological" because they are made known to us by the 
divine words. 3 Hence the philosophers knew nothing about them. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that, although man is nat¬ 
urally ordered to God both by knowledge and by affection, insofar as 
he naturally participates in him, nevertheless, because there is a certain 
participation in him above nature, a certain knowledge and affection 
above nature is required; and theological virtues are needed for this. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the happiness the philos¬ 
ophers posited is that to which man can attain by his natural pow¬ 
ers, and therefore he has, of himself, a natural inclination to that end. 
Hence no virtues inclining to that end are prerequisite; what he needs 
are only the virtues that direct activities in relation to the end. d - 152 It is 
not so in the case at hand [since we are speaking of an end above the 
natural end]. 

a. inchoationem finis b. que est circa ipsum Denm 

c. quia diuino sermone sunt nobis manifestate 

d. Vnde non preexiguntur alique uirtutes inclinantes in finem, set solum dirigentes in 
operibus que sunt ad finem 
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3. To the third, it should be said that speculative principles are 
known by a natural habit, namely by simple understanding, where¬ 
as the habits by which conclusions are known are known by science. 3 
In the affective part, by contrast, a natural habit does not come first, 
but from the power's very nature there is an inclination to the last end 
proportionate to the nature, as was said. b But in regard to the end el¬ 
evated above nature, to which the natural inclination does not attain, 
freely given habits c must precede the other habits—both in the intel¬ 
lect (as faith) and in the affective part (as charity and hope). 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that habits are distinguished not 
only by their subjects but also by their objects. Moral and intellectu¬ 
al virtues are therefore distinguished from one another on the part 
of their subject, as was said before/ but theological virtues are distin¬ 
guished from both moral and intellectual virtues on the part of the ob¬ 
ject, which is above the natural ability of either part. c Hence a theolog¬ 
ical virtue such as faith regards knowledge and has a certain affinity* 
with intellectual virtues, while a theological virtue such as charity re¬ 
gards affection and has affinity with moral virtues. 153 


ARTICLE 5 s Whether there are more than 
three theological virtues 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that there are more than three theo¬ 
logical virtues. 

1. For a theological virtue has God as its object, as was said.* 1 But 
fear of God has God as its object. Therefore it is a theological virtue. 


a. principia speculatiua cognoscuntur per alium habitum naturalem quam conclu- 
siones, scilicet per intellectum, conclusiones uero per scientiam 

b. At the start of the article's response. The phrase "proportionate to the na¬ 
ture" belongs, of course, to “last end," not to “inclination." 

c. Thomas begins in the singular (habitum gratuitum) but ends by mentioning 
three habits (utfidem . . . ut caritatem et spent). 

d. In the response to the preceding subquestion, viz., q. 1, a. 4, qa. 2: Whether 
moral virtues are distinguished from intellectual virtues. 

e. That is, the rational by essence and the rational by participation. 

f. communionem quandam 

g. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission: cf. Moos, 
716-18. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1 (translated in webnote 158; cf. 
webnote 154); STI-II, q. 62, a. 3; II-II, q. 17, a. 6; De uirt. in comm., aa. 10 & 12; 
Super I Cor. 13, lec. 2 and lec. 4. 

h. In the preceding subquestion (q. 1, a. 4, qa. 3). 
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2. Further, wisdom is about divine things, whereas science is about 
creatures. Therefore wisdom, too, is a theological virtue. 

3. Further, adoration gives honor to God. a But the giving of honor to 
God has God as its object. Therefore adoration is a theological virtue. 

4. Further, faith has God as its object insofar as he is the first truth, 
hope insofar as he is the highest bountifulness or majesty, and charity 
insofar as he is the highest goodness. Therefore since many other [per¬ 
fections] are attributed to God, it seems that there are also more theo¬ 
logical virtues than the three mentioned. 

On the contrary: 

5. It seems that there are only two, since working toward an end 
presupposes only knowledge of the end, which faith supplies, and de¬ 
sire for the end, which charity supplies. Therefore it seems that there 
are only two theological virtues. 

6. Again, it seems that there is only one, since charity alone attains to 
God. But every virtue attains to its object. Therefore charity alone has 
God as its object, and so it alone ought to be called a theological virtue. 

7. Again, it seems that there are three, because of what it says in 
1 Corinthians 13: "Now faith, hope, and charity remain, these three." 

8. Further, by theological virtues we are conformed to the Trinity. 
Therefore there ought to be three. 

Response: 

It should be said that theological virtues bring about in us an inclina¬ 
tion to the last end, namely God, as was said. b Now, in everything that 
acts voluntarily for the sake of an end, prerequisite are two things that 
it must have in regard to the end before it can act for the end—namely, 
knowledge of the end and the intention of arriving at the end. But in 
order to intend the end, two things are required: the possibility of reach¬ 
ing the end (since nothing moves toward what is impossible to reach) c 
and the end's goodness (since intention is only of what is good). 

And therefore faith is required, as making known the end; and 
hope, which gives someone confidence of attaining the last end as an 
end that is possible for him to attain; d and charity, through which the 
end is reckoned a good belonging to the very one intending it, insofar 


a. Latvia colit Deum. In religious contexts colere means "pay worship to" or "give 
honor to"; the nominative form is cultus. 

b. In the preceding subquestion (q. 1, a. 4, qa. 3). 

c. possibilitas finis, quia nichil mouetur ad impossibile 

d. spes, secundum quam inestfiducia de consequtione finis ultimi, quasi de re possibili 
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as it makes man have affection for the end, 3 for otherwise he would 
never tend to it. 154 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that fear does not name 
a motion toward God, but rather a flight from him, insofar as man, in 
considering God's majesty, through reverence shrinks back to his own 
smallness. b And therefore it does not name something needed for mo¬ 
tion toward the end. 

2. To the second, it should be said that in the wayfaring state, wis¬ 
dom is "about divine things" in the sense in which we come to know 
the Creator by reasoning about his creatures. 155 Hence it is not about 
God as he is in himself, i.e., as an end elevated above the ability of na¬ 
ture, as is the virtue of faith. 

3. To the third, it should be said that adoration has as its object not 
God but that which we offer to God as due to him; but it has God as 
its proximate end. 156 Hence it is not a theological virtue but [part of] a 
cardinal virtue. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that theological virtues are distin¬ 
guished not according to divine attributes, but according to the things 
that are needed in the one who acts for the sake of an end so that he 
may act for that end. c - 157 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that knowledge of and affection for 
the end are not enough for man to begin to act for the sake of the end, 
if he does not have confidence of obtaining the end, since otherwise 
he would never begin to act at all, especially when the end is elevated 
above the nature of the one acting. 158 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that charity joins us really (in a 
sense) to God, and so really attains him, which faith and hope do not 
do. Activity in regard to God does not require this real union, but only 
that the one who acts be united to him as to the object of activity, as 
sight is united to what is seen, even at a distance. 4159 


sibi —literally, "hope, according to which confidence of attaining the last end, as 
of something possible to him, is present in him." 

a. in quantum facit quod homo afficiatur ad finem 

b. in quantum homo ex ipsius maiestatis consideratione per reuerentiam resilit in pro- 
priam paruitatem 

c. uirtutes theologice non distinguntur penes attributa diuina, set penes ea que exigun- 
tur in eo qui operatur propter finem, antequam propter finem operetur. The antequam is 
not to be taken in a temporal sense. 

d. caritas coniungit quodammodo realiter Deo et sic attingit ipsum realiter; quod non 
facit fides et spes. Nec hoc requiritur ad operationem que est circa Deum, set quod operans 
uniatur ei quasi obiecto operationis, sicut uisus uisibili etiam distanti. 
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QUESTION 3 a On the formation of faith 
ARTICLE P The formation of faith through charity 

SUBQUESTION P Whether faith is formed through charity 

Objections: 

It seems that faith is not formed through charity. 

1. For it belongs to form to precede, d since it is a thing's principle. 
But charity is posterior to faith, as was said. e Therefore faith is not 
formed through charity. 

2. Further, everything has species from its proper form. But faith, 
according to its species, differs from charity. Therefore charity is not 
the form of faith. 

3. Further, there are not different forms of one thing. But faith is 
formed through grace; therefore it is not formed through charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. Faith without charity cannot elicit a meritorious act, which it 
does elicit with the coming of charity. Therefore charity gives some 
force to faith, and thus it seems to form it in some way. 

2. Further, the form of a thing is its beauty.' But faith comes to be 
beautiful, in such a way that it becomes acceptable to God, through 
charity. Therefore charity forms faith. 

Response: 

It should be said that in ordered agents the ends of the secondary 
agents are ordered to the end of the primary agent, as the whole uni¬ 
verse is ordered to the good that is God, in the way that an army is or¬ 
dered to the leader's good, as the Philosopher says in Metaphysics XI; 8 
and therefore the action of the primary agent is both prior and poste- 

a. For the division of articles in this and the preceding questions of the com¬ 
mentary on Distinction 23, see textual note a on p. 99. 

h. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos, 
741-46. 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 4, a. 3 and q. 23, a. 8; De ueritate, q. 14, a. 5; De caritate, 
a. 3. 

d. forme est precedere —that is, to precede other aspects of a thing in the order 
of being. 

e. In a. 5 of the preceding question, on the priority of faith to all other infused 
virtues. 

f. beauty . . . beautiful: decor . . . decora 

g. Aristotle, Metaphysics XI, ch. 10 (1075al2ff.). 
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rior: prior in moving, because the actions of all the secondary agents 
are founded upon the action of the first agent, the effect of whom— 
since he is one, establishing all things commonly—is made specific in 
this or that thing according to the requirements of each, 3 just as by one 
command of the leader in charge of waging war, one soldier takes up 
a sword, another equips a horse, and so forth; posterior, however, in 
making use of the others' acts with a view to the end proper to him; 
and thus, all the actions of the other agents are given their due mode b 
through the primary agent's action. 

Since therefore the will has the place of primary mover among the 
powers of the soul, its action 3 is prior in a certain way to the acts of 
the other powers, insofar as it commands them according to an inten¬ 
tion of the last end and uses them for the attainment of this end. And 
therefore the powers moved by the will receive two things from it. 
First, they receive something of its form, according as every mover and 
agent impresses its likeness upon the things moved by it and suffering 
from it. Now this form is either according to the form of the will itself 
(according to which all the powers moved by the will participate in 
its freedom) or according to a habit perfecting the will, which is char¬ 
ity; and thus, all habits that are in powers moved by a will that is itself 
perfected with charity d participate in charity's form. Nevertheless, this 
form, in which the powers moved by the will participate, is common 
to all of them. Hence, beyond this common form, the habits that are 
the perfections of those powers have their own specific forms, which 
perfect a power according to that which suits it by comparison to its 
own acts and objects.' Second, they receive from the will consumma¬ 
tion in the last end; 1160 and in this way charity is called the end of the 
other virtues, insofar as they are joined to the last end through it. 

Since, then, faith is in the intellect insofar as the intellect is moved 
by the will, as was said above,® it follows that it is formed by the form 
common to it and the other virtues—that is, through charity, which is 
the will's perfection—yet beyond that common form it has also a spe- 

a. secundum exigentiam illius 

b. modificantur 

c. Leonine: actio ; Moos: actus 

d. Moos/Leonine: in uiribus mods a uoluntate caritate perfecta; the Parma ed. 
omits caritate. 

e. Vnde prefer earn habitus, qui sunt perfectiones earum, habent speciales formas, se¬ 
cundum quod congruit potentie quam perficiunt, per comparationem ad actus et obiecta 

f. recipiunt a uoluntate consumationem in fine 

g. In the present Distinction, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 1, response (Moos, p. 725, §140), 
and ibid., a. 4, qa. 1, response (Moos, p. 736, §196-§199). 
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cific form derived from the ratio of its proper object and the power in 
which it is. a And in like manner, it receives consummation through 
charity. 161 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that faith, as such, pre¬ 
cedes charity, since the act of will that is required for faith [namely, to 
be willing to believe] is able to exist without charity. 13 Formed faith, on 
the contrary, follows after charity. 

2. To the second, it should be said that all virtues converge upon the 
last end; hence, their acts differ not according to the mode they receive 
from their order to this end, which mode charity gives to them, but 
rather according to the mode they have from the nature of the pow¬ 
er in which they are, and its proper object. And according to this form, 
faith is distinguished from charity, and again, according to this form, is 
not formed by charity. 162 

3. To the third, it should be said that faith is formed by grace through 
the mediation of charity, since it is insofar as an act of faith comes from 
charity that it is accepted by God. 


SUBQUESTION 2 C Whether unformed faith is a virtue 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that unformed faith is a virtue. 

1. For Augustine says in the book Of True Innocence d that virtues oth¬ 
er than charity can be in the good and in the evil. Therefore faith, inso¬ 
far as it is a virtue, can be in the evil. But the faith that is in the evil is 
unformed faith. Therefore unformed faith is a virtue. 

2. Further, virtue is about difficult things, and gets praise owing to 
this, as the Philosopher says. 6 But it is most difficult to believe the arti¬ 
cles of faith. Accordingly, Augustine says (and the quotation is given in 

a. Quia ergo fides, ut dictum est, est in intellectu secundum quod mouetur a uoluntate, 
idea per caritatem, que est perfectio uoluntatis, formatur forma communi sibi et aliis uir- 
tutibus. Tamen prefer earn habet formam specialem ex ratione proprii obiecti et potentie in 
qua est. 

b. Fides precedit simpliciter caritatem, quia uelle quod ad fidem exigitur sine caritate 
esse potest 

c. Parallels: STI-II, q. 62, a. 3, ad 2 and q. 65, a. 4; II-II, q. 4, a. 5; De ueritate, 
q. 14, aa. 3 & 6; De spe, a. 3, ad 8; Quodi. VI, a. 4. 

d. Moos (p. 742, n. 1) traces the reference to Prosper of Aquitaine's Sentences, 
no. 7 (CCSL 68A:258). 

e. Aristotle, Ethics II, chs. 2-4 (1105a 12-1106a 1). 
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the following Distinction) 3 that "the praise of faith is to believe what it 
does not see." b Therefore it seems that unformed faith, which believes 
all the articles of faith, is a virtue. 

3. Further, nothing is opposed to a vice unless it is either the con¬ 
trary virtue or [another, incompatible] vice. 163 But the vice of infidelity 
is opposed to unformed faith. Since therefore unformed faith is not a 
vice, it seems that it is a virtue. 

On the contrary: 

1. Unformed faith is dead, as is said in James 2. c But nothing dead 
has the ratio of virtue. 6 Therefore unformed faith is not a virtue. 

2. Further, no one makes a bad use of virtue, as Augustine says. c 
But some make a bad use of unformed faith. 164 Therefore unformed 
faith is not a virtue. 

Response: 

It should be said that it belongs to virtue to make an act perfect. But 
an act of a power that is moved by another power cannot be perfect 
unless both the superior and the inferior powers are perfected through 
habits—the superior, in order that it not fall short in directing or moving 
the act, and the inferior, in order that it not fall short in executing the 
act. This is evident in the act of the concupiscible power, the perfection 
of which requires that the concupiscible power be perfected through 
the habit of temperance, and, at the same time, that reason be perfect¬ 
ed through the habit of prudence—because if prudence is lacking in the 
reason, then no matter how much of a disposition to the act of temper¬ 
ance there should be in the concupiscible power, that disposition will 
not have the ratio of virtue, as the Philosopher says in Ethics VI. f 

Since, then, to believe is an act of the intellect insofar as it is moved 
by the will, it is necessary for the perfection of this act that both the in¬ 
tellect and the will be perfected—the intellect through the light of faith 
and the will through the habit of charity. And therefore unformed faith 
does not have a perfect act, and as a result it cannot be a virtue. 


a. That is, in the opening lines of Lombard's Distinction 24, where the first 
auctoritas is this passage of Augustine. 

b. Augustine, On the Gospel of John 14:29-31, tract. 79, n. 1 (CCSL 36:525). 

c. "For as the body apart from the spirit is dead, so faith apart from works is 
dead" (Jas. 2:26, RSV). 

d. The phrase here, ratio uirtutis, is to be taken in its most basic sense: a dead 
thing has no power to do anything, much less do something good. 

e. Augustine, On Free Choice of the Will II, ch. 19 (CCSL 29:271). 

f. Aristotle, EthicsW, ch. 13 (1143bl5ff.). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that Augustine uses the 
name "virtue" broadly for whatever disposition inclines to an act by 
which good is done. 

2. To the second, it should be said that to have a virtue, it is not only 
necessary that a man do the things belonging to a virtue (e.g., that he 
do just or brave things), but also necessary that he do them in the man¬ 
ner in which the virtuous man does them 3 —even though in some way, 
from the very fact that he does the things belonging to a virtue, he 
can be praised. But as is clear from what has been said, this manner is 
wanting 13 in the act of unformed faith; and therefore it is not a virtue. 

3. To the third, it should be said that even a disposition to virtue is 
opposed to vice; hence it is not necessary that unformed faith, which is 
opposed to infidelity, be a virtue. 


SUBQUESTION 3 C Whether formed and unformed 
faith differ in species 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that formed and unformed faith differ in spe¬ 
cies. 

1. For, as the Philosopher says in Metaphysics V, d things that differ in 
genus differ also in species. But formed and unformed faith differ in 
genus, since formed faith is a virtue, but unformed faith is not. There¬ 
fore formed and unformed faith differ in species. 

2. Further, the species of a thing comes from its form. But charity 
is the form of faith. Therefore unformed faith does not belong to the 
same species as formed faith. 

3. Further, an act that is the same in species belongs to what has the 
same form according to species. But the act of formed faith is to believe 
unto God, e - 165 whereas this is not the act of unformed faith. Therefore 
formed and unformed faith differ in species. 


a. In this sentence and the next, "manner" translates modus. 

b. Hie autem modus . . . deficit 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 4, a. 4; De ueritate, q. 14, a. 7; Super Rom. 1, lec. 6. 

d. The probable locus is Metaphysics V, chs. 9 & 10 (cf. In Metaphys. V, lec. 12), 
though a passage in ch. 6 is also relevant (1016b31-1017a3). Moos also sends us 
to Metaphysics X, ch. 8 (1058al7-28). 

e. credere in Deum, to believe in such a way that one draws near to God through 
love. 
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On the contrary: 

1. Habits are diversified by acts and objects. But formed and un¬ 
formed faith do not differ with respect to the proper object of faith, 
which is the first Truth. 3 Therefore formed and unformed faith do not 
differ in species. 

2. Further, that which is outside the essence of a thing does not 
change its species, just as the light that comes to the air from a shining 
body [does not change the air's essence]. b But charity is a habit sepa¬ 
rate from faith in essence. Therefore faith formed by charity does not 
differ in species from unformed faith. 

Response: 

It should be said that one comes to know a difference in habits from 
evaluating their acts. 0 Now it happens that some acts may be consid¬ 
ered in two ways: either according to natural species or according to 
moral species. 14 166 And sometimes they converge in species with re¬ 
spect to one description but differ according to another, 3 just as killing 
the harmful and killing the innocent do not differ according to natural 
species, yet they do differ according to moral species, since one is an 
act of vice (viz., of murder), while the other is an act of virtue (viz., of 
justice); whereas the acts of killing a thief and giving him lashes* differ 
according to natural species, yet converge in moral species, since they 
are both acts of justice. 

If therefore the acts of formed and unformed faith are considered 
according to natural species, in this way they are the same in species, 
since an act gets its natural species from its proper object; whereas if 
they are considered according to moral being, 8 then they differ as com¬ 
plete and incomplete in the same species, even as an act by which one 
does just things, but not precisely as just, differs from an act by which 
one does just things precisely as just. And similarly, formed and un- 

a. Leonine: ueritas prima: Parma and Moos: veritas una 

b. Iliad quod est extra essentiam rei non uariat speciem, sicut lumen adueniens aeri ex 
corpore lucenti. The Parma and Moos eds. read, for the last phrase, in corpore lucenti, 
which makes no philosophical sense. 

c. differentia habituum pensanda est ex actibus 

d. uel secundum speciem nature, uel secundum speciem moris 

e. Et quandoque conueniunt secundum speciem quantum ad unum dictorum et differ- 
unt secundum aliud 

f. The example offered is notably different in the critical and non-critical edi¬ 
tions. The Leonine has occidere latronem et uerberare; the Moos has occidere latronem 
et liberare innocentem. 

g. esse moris 
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formed faith are wholly the same in natural species, yet they differ in 
moral species—not as if existing in simply different species, but rather 
as perfect and imperfect in the same species, in the way that a disposi¬ 
tion to virtue and the habit of virtue differ. 8 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that virtue is the genus of 
faith according to moral being. However, unformed faith is not wholly 
outside of this genus, but exists in it as something imperfect. 

2. To the second, it should be said that a virtue gets its natural spe¬ 
cies from the form it has owing to the ratio of the power in which it is, 
as well as its proper object; but it gets its moral species from the form 
it has from the moving and directing power. And therefore it does not 
follow that formed and unformed faith differ in species, except as was 
explained. 

3. To the third, it should be said (as was said above) that by those 
three descriptions, an act numerically one is designated with respect 
to different things. 11 ' 167 Hence, there is something in the act of formed 
faith that is not in the act of unformed faith, but nevertheless it is not 
wholly other. 


ARTICLE 4 C The change from unformed 
faith to formed faith 

SUBQUESTION 1 Whether unformed faith is 
emptied out at the coming of charity 

Objections: 

It seems that unformed faith is emptied out at the coming of char¬ 
ity. 

1. "When what is perfect arrives, what is partial will be emptied 
out'' (1 Cor. 13:10), as faith will be emptied out with the coming of 
vision. But unformed faith is imperfect with respect to formed faith. 


a. non quasi in diuersis speciebus existentes set sicut perfectum et imperfectum in eadem 
specie, sicut dispositio et habitus uirtutis 

b. per ilia tria unus numero actus designator quantum ad diuersa 

c. The second and third articles are not translated here. (For a divisio textus of 
the commentary on d. 23, see textual note a on p. 99.) Latin text for a. 4: provi¬ 
sional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos, 752-55. Parallels: STII-II, 
q. 4, a. 4; De ueritate, q. 14, a. 7; Super Rom. 1, lec. 6. 
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Therefore unformed faith is taken away at the coming of formed faith. 

2. Further, unformed faith is the principle of servile fear. But servile 
fear is taken away at the coming of charity; therefore unformed faith 
as well. 

3. Further, grace, when it comes, does not have less efficacy in the 
faithful than in the infidel. But in the infidel it causes the habit of 
faith; 3 therefore it doe the same in the faithful who has formed faith. 
But formed and unformed faith are of the same species, as is evident 
from what has been said. b Therefore, since two forms of one species 
cannot be simultaneously in the same subject, it is necessary that un¬ 
formed faith be taken away at the coming of charity and grace. 

On the contrary: 

1. Infused gifts are more permanent than acquired [habits]. But the 
coming of grace does not take away acquired habits; therefore much 
less does it take away the infused habit of faith. 168 

2. Further, nothing is corrupted except by its contrary. But un¬ 
formed faith is not contrary to grace, because habits of good are not 
contrary to each other, but only habits of evil, or a habit of good to a 
habit of evil. Therefore unformed faith, strictly as a habit, is not taken 
away at the coming of charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that when that which does not pertain to a thing's 
species is removed, it need not be the case that a thing's substance is 
also taken away, just as if darkness is taken away from the air, the air 
still remains. Now the unformedness of faith does not pertain to the 
species of faith, because faith owes its species to the mode it has from 
the nature of the power in which it exists as in a subject, by relation 
to its proper object. 169 Now faith is called "formed" and "unformed" 
relative to something extrinsic, namely the will, as was said, 3 just as 
air is formed by light in relation to a luminous body; 6 and therefore it 
is evident that unformedness does not pertain to the species of faith 
[as such]. Since therefore charity, when it comes, takes away nothing 
from faith except its unformedness, it stands that the substance of the 
habit of faith still remains. 

a. Leonine: fidei habitum; Moos: totum fidei habitum 

b. In the last item translated prior to this article—a. 1, qa. 3 of the present 
question. 

c. In the present Distinction (d. 23) and question (q. 3), a. 1, qa. 1, translated 
above. 

d. sicut aer formatur lumine per oppositionem luminosi corporis 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the imperfection that 
faith has with respect to vision is according to the genus of knowledge, 
and therefore it pertains to the species of faith [as such]; and on ac¬ 
count of this, faith is emptied out with the coming of vision. But it is 
not so in the case at hand, as was said. 

2. To the second, it should be said that even servile fear is not taken 
away with respect to the habit of fear, but only with respect to its char¬ 
acteristic of servility. 170 

3. To the third, it should be said that, in the one who has faith, 
grace does not cause another habit of faith—and this is not because the 
grace lacks efficacy, but because the subject of grace cannot receive 
something that it already has. 3 


SUBQUESTION 2 Whether the act of unformed faith 
is emptied out at the coming of charity 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that even if unformed faith remains as a hab¬ 
it, it does not remain in regard to its act. 

1. For even if something good is done by an act of unformed faith, 
nevertheless it is not something done well. But something is done well 
by an act of formed faith. Therefore at the coming of charity, unformed 
faith does not remain with respect to its act. 

2. Further, a lesser light does not continue to give illumination once 
a greater light is present. But unformed faith is a lesser light than char¬ 
ity. Therefore, once charity is present, the act of unformed faith does 
not remain. 

3. Further, each virtuous man works to the best of his ability, b just 
as nature does. But the act of formed faith, which the virtuous man 
who has charity exercises, is better than the act of unformed faith. 
Therefore in this man the act of unformed faith is left idle, just as one 
who can know something through a demonstrative syllogism does not 
care to consider the same thing through a dialectical syllogism. 


a. Et hoc non est per inefficaciam grade, set accidit ex parte subiecti, quod non potest 
recipere id quod iam habet 

b. Vnusquisque uirtuosus operatur quanto melius potest 
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On the contrary: 

1. Much less can something be in vain in moral things than in nat¬ 
ural things, and especially with respect to infused habits. But a habit 
without an act is vain, because an act is its end, just as an act is also 
the end of a power. Therefore there is no habit of faith without a cor¬ 
responding act. 

2. Further, the act of unformed faith is to believe God or to believe 
in God. a But with the coming of charity, this act remains. Therefore the 
act of unformed faith is not emptied out. 

Response: 

It should be said that even as the habit of unformed faith remains 
but without its unformedness, so the act of the habit also remains but 
without its unformedness, since "a habit is that by which someone acts 
when the time for acting has come," as Augustine says. b 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the fact that some¬ 
one does good through unformed faith pertains to the substance of the 
habit, and therefore this remains [with the coming of charity]; where¬ 
as the fact that he does something good but not well pertains to its un¬ 
formedness, and therefore this does not remain. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the light that is unformed 
faith and the light that is charity do not compete for the same intelligi¬ 
ble territory; consequently, charity at its coming does not have the ef¬ 
fect of darkening faith, but rather brings it to completion, since faith is 
as matter with respect to charity. 0 

3. To the third, it should be said that it is by reason of its unformed¬ 
ness that the act of unformed faith falls short of the act of formed faith, 
and according to this feature it does not remain. 


a. Actus fidei informis est credere Deo uel Deum 

b. Augustine, On the Good of Marriage, ch. 21, n. 25 (PL 40:390; the semi- 
critical edition of the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum is reproduced, 
with modifications, in Augustine: De Bono Coniugali, De Sancta Virginitate, ed. and 
trans. P. G. Walsh [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001]). 

c. Some liberties have been taken to make the reply more readable. Thomas 
writes: lumen fidei informis et caritatis non sunt unius rationis, et ideo unum non obfuscat 
aliud, set perficit illud, cum unum sit materiale respectu alterius. 
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SUBQUESTION 3 Whether unformed faith becomes 
formed at the coming of charity 


Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that unformed faith cannot become formed 
faith. 

1. For unformed faith is dead, as is said in James 2. a But a dead work 
is not something that can be made alive. Therefore neither is unformed 
faith made alive through the form of charity. 

2. Further, faith is an accident. But as Boethius says, "accidents can¬ 
not be changed." 11 Therefore it seems that the very same faith that was 
unformed cannot become formed. 

3. Further, something one does not come to be out of two accidents. 
But the arriving grace is one accident. Therefore it does not form the 
prior unformed faith, but causes a new habit of formed faith. 

On the contrary: 

1. Nature always works in the shortest way; therefore, it is similar 
in the workings of grace. But to form a habit hitherto unformed is a 
shorter way than to infuse a new habit. Therefore what gets informed 
is the same faith that was hitherto unformed. c 

2. Further, infused habits have more in common with grace than 
with a natural power. But an imperfect and unformed natural power 
is formed at the coming of grace; therefore much more is the habit of 
unformed faith so formed. 

Response: 

It should be said (as the Philosopher says in Ethics VI) d that prior 
to the complete being' of moral virtue in a man, there exists a certain 
natural inclination to that virtue, which is called "natural virtue"; and 
this inclination takes on the ratio of virtue insofar as it receives perfec¬ 
tion from a superior power, namely reason. 

And in like manner, unformed faith preexists in the intellect prior 

a. "For as the body apart from the spirit is dead, so faith apart from works is 
dead" (Jas. 2:26, RSV). 

b. Precisely as individual accidents: this white cannot be changed into this 
black. The reference is to Boethius, On Aristotle's Categories I (PL 64:199). 

c. Natura semper operatur nia breuissima. Ergo similiter et gratia. Set hec uia est ma- 
gis brenis, ut habitus prius informis formetur quam quod nouns habitus infundatur. Ergo 
illafides que prius erat informis formatur. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics VI, ch. 13 (1144bl6). 

e. ante completum esse 
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to the complete being of virtue, but it receives the ratio of virtue from 
the perfection of a superior power, namely the will. Hence, one and the 
same faith that beforehand was unformed afterwards becomes formed; 
nor is the faith that arrives something other [than the faith that was 
already there], since formed and unformed faith do not differ in spe¬ 
cies, as is evident from what has been said. But it is not possible for two 
forms of one species to exist at the same time [in the same subject], be¬ 
cause forms are diversified in number by reason of a diversity of mat¬ 
ter or subject. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that a dead work passes 
away, and cannot be taken up again the same in number, and there¬ 
fore it cannot be made alive. But an unformed habit endures, and 
therefore it can be formed. 

2. To the second, it should be said that an accident changes not as 
though it were the subject of change, but because its subject stands in 
various ways with respect to it, [and thus] its subject is the subject of 
change, as is evident in the intensification and remission of heat. 171 

3. To the third, it should be said not that one accident comes to 
be out of grace and faith, but rather, the mode of charity comes to 
be participated in in such a way that it gives rise to the perfection of 
faith, just as the mode of prudence is participated in in such a way that 
it gives rise to the perfection of moral virtue. And therefore charity, 
when it comes, is said to form the preexistent faith. 


DISTINCTION 27 a [LOVE AND 
CHARITY IN THEMSELVES] 


Division of the text 

"Since, however, Christ did not have the virtues of faith and hope 
but did have the virtue of charity. . After the Master has determined 
about faith and hope, here, in the third place, he determines about 
charity. 

This consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he considers 
the charity by which we love God; in the second, the charity by which 
God loves us (Distinction 32), where he says: "To the aforesaid should 
be added that which concerns the love of God by which he loves us." b 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about charity itself; in the second, about the duration of charity (Dis¬ 
tinction 31), where he says: "Nor should it be overlooked that some 
assert that charity, once possessed, cannot be lost." c 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the love of charity itself; in the second, about those things that 
are loved by charity (Distinction 28), where he says: "Here it may be 
asked whether in the commandment to love our neighbor, we are 
commanded to love the whole neighbor, i.e., soul and body, and the 
whole self." d 

The former is divided into three parts. In the first, he makes a con¬ 
nection with preceding topics; in the second, he pursues his inten¬ 
tion, where he says: "Charity is the love by which God is loved"; in 
the third, he makes a connection to subsequent topics, where he says: 
"But we ask: which things ought to be loved by this love?" 

The second of these parts is divided into two parts. In the first, he 
determines about the love of charity as it is commanded by the two 
commandments [love of God and love of neighbor]; in the second, he 
shows that these two commandments mutually include one another, 


a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
852-900. 

b. For Aquinas's commentary on Distinction 32, see below at p. 307. 

c. For Aquinas's commentary on Distinction 31, see below at p. 262. 

d. For Aquinas's commentary on Distinction 28, see below at p. 183. 
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where he says: "Although there are two commandments of charity, 
one is often set down for both." 

The first of these is divided into two parts. In the first, he consid¬ 
ers the love of charity according to which we are commanded by two 
commandments to love two, namely God and neighbor; in the sec¬ 
ond he looks into the mode of love with respect to each object of love, 
where he says: "Next, we turn to the mode of each love." 

Concerning the first, he does two things. First, he shows that God 
and neighbor are loved by charity; second, he shows that they are 
loved by the same charity, where he says: "Here we pose the question: 
is God loved by the same love by which the neighbor is loved?" 

"Next, we turn to the mode of each love." Here he shows the mode 
of the aforesaid love, first with respect to love of neighbor, second with 
respect to love of God, where he says: "The mode of the love of God is 
implied when it is said 'from the whole heart."' 

And concerning this topic, he does three things. First, he shows the 
mode of our love with respect to God; second, he shows where that 
mode can be observed, where he says: "That commandment is not 
wholly fulfilled by man in this mortal life"; third, he raises a certain 
question, where he says: "But why is man commanded to pursue that 
perfection?" 

Here we will treat three questions: first, about love in general 
[Question 1]; second, about charity [Question 2]; third, about the act 
and mode of charity [Question 3]. 


QUESTION 1 On love in general 

Regarding the first, we will inquire into four things: (1) what love 
is; (2) that in which it is; (3) how it compares to other affections of the 
soul; (4) how it compares to things that are in knowledge. 3 


ARTICLE l b - 172 What is love? 

We proceed to the first article. In chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, 
Dionysius defines love thus: "Love is a unitive and concretive pow¬ 
er [uirtus], moving superiors to exercise providence for those having 
less," i.e., their inferiors; "further, moving coordinated things," i.e., 

a. de comparatione eius ad ea que in cognitione sunt 

b. General parallels: ST I, q. 20, a. 1; I-II, q. 28; In De div. nom. 4, lee. 12. More 
specific parallels will be noted where apposite. 
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equals, "to a communicative relationship with each other; and final¬ 
ly, moving subjects," i.e., inferiors, "to turn themselves toward better 
things/' i.e., their superiors. 8 ' 173 

Objections to the definition: 

But it seems that here love is unfittingly defined. 

1. For no passion is a virtue [uirtus], as is said in Ethics H. b But love is 
a passion. Therefore it is not a virtue. 

2. Further, Augustine says that love is of something now had. c But 
whatever is now had, is in a certain way united to oneself. Therefore 
love is not a unitive power, but one following upon union. 

3. Further, that which is more preserved in unlikeness than in like¬ 
ness does not have the force of uniting. But love is more preserved in 
unlikeness, for we see that artisans of the same art, for example, pot¬ 
ters, quarrel with each other, but with other artisans they live peace¬ 
fully. Similarly, an empty stomach loves the food that a full stomach 
abhors. Therefore love does not have the force of uniting. 

4. Further, in The Celestial Hierarchy Dionysius sets down "piercing" 1 * 
and "burning"' among the properties of love,' and "melting," too, is set 
down as love's effect, as in the Song of Songs: "My soul melted when 
my beloved spoke" (5:6). In chapter 4 of On the Divine Names Dionysius 
also sets down "ecstasy," 8 i.e., being placed outside oneself, as love's 
effect. But all these things seem to pertain to division. The piercing is 
what divides by penetrating; the burning, what dissolves by exhala¬ 
tions. Melting, too, is a kind of division opposed to freezing. And that 
which is placed outside itself is divided from itself. Therefore love is 
more a divisive force than a unitive one. 

5. Further, as every concretion is a certain union, it was therefore 
superfluous to set down both "unitive" and "concretive" in the defini¬ 
tion of love. 

6. Further, love is a passion. But it does not belong to passion to 
move, but rather to be an effect of motion and action. Therefore love is 
not something moving superiors, as he says. 

7. Further, it is from their proper forms that superiors are inclined 

a. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 15 (PG 3:714). 

b. Aristotle, Ethics II, ch. 4 (1105b28). 

c. Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 118, Serm. 8, n. 4 (CCSL 40:1688). 

d. acutum: piercing, sharp, acute 

e. feruidum: burning, fiery, seething 

f. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 7, n. 1 (PG 3:206). 

g. "Ecstasy" always and only translates the word extasis, and "melting," lique- 
factio. 
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to act upon inferiors. But by acting upon them they provide for them. 
Hence, to move superiors to provide for their inferiors belongs not to 
love but to nature. 

8. Further, everything that communicates something to something 
else is given preference to the recipient. 3 Therefore it does not belong 
to equals to share mutually with each other through love. 

9. Further, everything which is done from love proceeds from an 
intrinsic principle, since what is done from love is voluntary. But the 
turning of inferiors toward superiors is from an extrinsic principle, 
namely, from the very action of the superiors by which they assimilate 
the inferiors to themselves. Therefore love does not turn inferiors to¬ 
ward superiors. 

Response: 

It should be said that love pertains to appetite. Appetite, however, is 
a passive power [uirtus]. Whence in On the Soul III the Philosopher says 
that the appetible good moves as an unmoved mover, whereas appe¬ 
tite moves as a moved mover. b Now, every passive principle is brought 
to perfection insofar as it is formed by the form of its corresponding ac¬ 
tive principle, 3 and in this [active principle, through being so informed,] 
its motion reaches its term, and it comes to rest. We see this in the case 
of intellect: before it is formed by an intelligible form, it inquires and 
doubts, but as soon as it is so informed, its inquiry ceases and the in¬ 
tellect fastens upon that form, and then the intellect is said to adhere 
firmly to that thing. Similarly, when the affection or appetite is wholly 
imbued by the form of a good that is an object for it, it finds the good 
suitable 11 and adheres to it as though fixed upon it; and then it is said to 
love it. Whence love is nothing other than a certain transformation 174 
of affection into the thing loved.' And since anything that is made the 

a. Omne quod communicat aliquid alicui prefertur illi 

b. Aristotle, On the Soul III, ch. 10 (433b). 

c. Omne autem passiuum perficitur secundum quod formatur per formam sui actiui 

d. The phrase here is impossible to translate literally: complacet sibi in illo. 
Thomas is not saying that the affection or appetite "is pleased by" or "takes de¬ 
light in" the good, for that would be delectatio or gaudium: one must think rather 
of complacentia in the philosophical sense Thomas develops for it, namely, a taking 
of the object to be well suited to oneself, experiencing the object as proportionate 
or fitted to oneself (cf. webnotes 54 and 173). After this initial stage, out of the ba¬ 
sic adaptation of appetite to appetible, follow other acts of appetite such as desire 
for an absent good and delight in a present good. 

e. rem amatum. Notice that Thomas is approaching the subject from a general and 
objective standpoint; he speaks here of a "thing loved," which could be, in principle, 
any object of love, personal or impersonal. Quite soon in the response, however, 
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form of something is made one with it, through love the lover becomes 
one with what is loved, which becomes the lover's form. And therefore 
the Philosopher says in Ethics IX that "a friend is another self"; 3 and we 
read in 1 Corinthians 6:17: "Whoever adheres to God is one spirit." 175 

Now, each thing acts according to the demands and needs b of its 
form, which is the principle of acting and the rule of work. But the 
good loved is the end, and the end is the starting-point in matters of 
action, as first principles are the starting-point in matters of knowl¬ 
edge. Whence, just as the intellect, once it is informed by the essences 
of things, is directed thereby to the knowledge of the principles, which 
principles become known once the terms are known, and is directed 
further to the knowledge of conclusions that come to be known from 
the principles, so too, the lover whose affection is informed by the 
good itself—which has the ratio of an end, though not always of the 
last end—is inclined through love to act according to the demands and 
needs of the beloved, and such activity is most of all delightful to him, 
as being suitable to his form. 3 For this reason, whatsoever the lover 
does or suffers for the beloved, the whole of it is delightful to him, and 
he is ever more stirred up, d insofar as he experiences greater delight in 
the beloved in all he does or suffers for his sake. 176 And just as fire can¬ 
not be restrained, except by violence, from the motion that suits it ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of its form, 3 so neither can the lover be re¬ 
strained from acting according to love; and on account of this, Gregory 
says that love "cannot be lazy, but rather, if it exists at all, it accom- 


his ideas indicate that he has shifted to the domain of personal love, where the 
explanation given applies most clearly and fully (even as the ratio of appetite is 
verified most of all in rational appetite, less so in sensitive appetite, and least of 
all in the natural appetite of unconscious things). For this reason, it would be 
misleading not to acknowledge the implicit shift to the personal. This we have 
done by translating amatum later in the response as "beloved," though (as indi¬ 
cated in the Introduction, pp. xxiv-xxviii) the word's romantic connotations in 
modern English need not, and at times must not, be imported. It is not irrelevant 
to note, moreover, that the noun amatum, which is unambiguously neuter in the 
nominative case, more often appears in this passage in oblique cases, where neu¬ 
ter and masculine genders are identical (amati, amatum, amato). 

a. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166a32). 

b. The many connotations of exigentia should be borne in mind: exigency, ne¬ 
cessity, neediness, demands, requirements. The paraphrase "demands and needs" 
I owe to Christopher Malloy. 

c. quasi forme sue conueniens 

d. semper magis accenditur could also be rendered: "he is ever more set on fire, 
aroused." 

e. Et sicut ignis non potest retineri a motu qui competit sibi secundum exigentiam sue 
forme nisi per uiolentiam 
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plishes great things." 8 And since "every violent thing is saddening, as if 
repugnant to the will," as is said in Metaphysics V, b it is therefore pain¬ 
ful to work against love's inclination, or even to disregard it, c whereas 
to work according to it is to accomplish those things that are suitable 
for the beloved. d For since the lover takes up the beloved as though he 
were the same as himself, he must, as it were, act as though he were 
the beloved in all that regards the beloved. 8 And so, in a way, the lover 
serves' the beloved insofar as he is guided by the beloved's ends. 8 

Accordingly, Dionysius, in the passage cited above, furnishes a most 
complete definition of love.* 1 For where he says that "love is a unitive 
and concretive power," he sets down the very union between lover 
and beloved, which comes about through the transformation of the 
lover's affection into the beloved; and where he says "moving superior 
things," etc., he sets down love's inclination to accomplish those things 
that regard the beloved,' whether the beloved be a superior, an inferi¬ 
or, or an equal. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the word uirtns is not 
used here to refer to a habit, as in Ethics II, but more broadly, for any¬ 
thing that can be the principle of some activity or motion. And since 
love brings about an inclination to activity, as was said, therefore Dio¬ 
nysius calls love a uirtus. 

2. To the second, it should be said that love is said to be "of some¬ 
thing already had" as that which is formed already has its form. But this 
formation is preceded by the desire that tends toward being formed, as 
reason precedes understanding or knowledge, and so [from the van- 

a. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 30, n. 2 (CCSL 141:257). 

b. Aristotle, Metaphysics V, ch. 5 (1015a28). 

c. etiam preter earn'. literally, to work beyond or beside love's inclination. 

d. operari ea que amato competunt 

e. oportet ut quasi personam amati amans gerat in omnibus que ad amatum spectant. 
The idiom gerit. . . personam can mean both "wear a mask" and "perform the role 
of x." Taking it in the latter sense, Thomas could be saying that the lover, by iden¬ 
tifying himself with the beloved, performs the beloved's role, i.e., he loves the be¬ 
loved as the beloved loves himself. 

f. inseruit, which can also have the sense of "takes care of," "looks after," "is 
devoted to." 

g. An attempt to get at the expression amati terminis regulatur, which could 
also mean "the beloved's goals are his rule" or "he is governed on the beloved’s 
terms." 

h. amoris rationem 

i. ad operandum ea que ad amatum spectant 
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tage of desire] love is said to be of something not had. Whence love is 
called a unitive power formally, since it is the very union or connection 
or transformation by which the lover is transformed into the beloved 
and in a way is turned into him. Or it may be said that the quieting of 
affection suggested by the word "love" can exist only when two are 
found to be suited for each other, a fittingness that follows the extent 
of the participation of the one in that which belongs to the other, and 
in this way, the lover in a sense has the beloved. 3 Whence the conjunc¬ 
tion implied in "to have" is the conjunction of thing to thing, and this 
is preceded by the union of thing to affection, which is love. 177 

3. To the third, it should be said that the root of love, absolutely 
speaking, is the likeness of the beloved to the lover, since it is owing 
to such a likeness that the beloved is good and suitable for him. b But it 
happens per accidens that unlikeness can be a cause of love and likeness 
a cause of hate, and this, in three ways. In one way, when the affec¬ 
tion of the lover is not at rest within itself, 3 nor at rest in his condition 
or one of his qualities, as when someone hates something in himself. 
And then it behooves him to love someone else who, in that respect, is 
unlike himself, since from the very fact that the other is unlike him in 
condition, he is made like to his affection, 178 and, conversely, he hates 
whatever is like him and is not made like to his affection. 

In a second way, this happens when someone who loves something 
is prevented from enjoying what he loves owing to that likeness [be¬ 
tween himself and another possessor], and this occurs in regard to ev¬ 
erything which cannot be possessed simultaneously by many, such as 
temporal things. Whence the one who loves to get profit or pleasure 
from a thing is impeded from the enjoyment of what he loves by an¬ 
other who similarly wishes to appropriate that thing to himself. And 
here is the source of jealousy, which does not allow any sharing of 
what is loved, and envy, inasmuch as the good of another is judged an 
impediment to one's own good. d 

a. quietatio affectus in aliquo quam amor importat non potest esse nisi secundum conu- 
enientiam unius ad alterum, que quidem conuenientia est secundum quod ab uno partici- 
patur id quod est alterius, et sic amans quodammodo habet amatum 

b. Parallel treatments of likeness as a cause of love: STI-II, q. 27, a. 3; Expositio 
De ebdomadibus, lec. 2; Sent. Eth. VIII, lec. 1; Super loan. 15, lec. 4. 

c. non sibi complacet: there is something that strikes a person as repugnant, dis¬ 
cordant, in his own being, and so he is not found "pleasing" to himself; his appe¬ 
tite is not at peace. 

d. boni proprii, one's proper or private good. "Sharing" renders consortium. On 
zelus (jealousy, zeal) as an effect of love, see STI-II, q. 28, a. 4; Super I Cor. 14, lec. 
1; Super II Cor. 11, lec. 1; In De div. nom. 4, lec. 10; Super loan. 2, lec. 2. 
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In a third way, this happens when an unlikeness that comes before 
causes one to perceive more keenly a love that comes afterwards. For 
since we sense precisely when the sense-power is moved (which mo¬ 
tion ceases when the sensible is now made the form of the power sens¬ 
ing), we do not perceive those things to which we have grown accus¬ 
tomed, as is evident with a builder whose ears are full of the sound of 
hammers. And it is for this reason that love is felt more keenly when 
the affection has been newly transformed into the beloved by the force 
of love. Hence, when someone does not have the beloved really pres¬ 
ent, he or she burns for the beloved and is in dire straits, 3 for the love is 
then more keenly perceived, although in the beloved's presence, love 
is not less, but only less perceived. 11 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that in love there is a union of 
lover and beloved, but there is also a threefold division. For by the fact 
that love transforms the lover into the beloved, it makes the lover en¬ 
ter into the interior of the beloved and vice versa, so that nothing of the 
beloved remains not united to the lover, c just as a form reaches to 
the innermost recesses of that which it informs and vice versa.' 7 '’ Thus, 
the lover in a way penetrates into the beloved, and so love is called 
"piercing"; for to come into the innermost recesses of a thing by divid¬ 
ing it is characteristic of something piercing. In the same way does the 
beloved penetrate the lover, reaching to his innermost recesses, and 
that is why it is said that love "wounds," and that it "transfixes the 
innards." d ' 180 But because nothing can be transformed into another 

a. magis feruet et artatur. Artatur means wedged in, tightened, compressed, 
cramped. "In dire straits" seemed an idiomatic choice, but "hard pressed" might 
also work. Note, however, that some manuscripts read anxiatur, which makes 
good sense too: in the beloved's absence one tends to feel a greater anxiety. 

b. Some manuscripts add at this point: "Whence Augustine says: 'Love is not 
felt so much when it does not show itself needy, because what is loved stands 
ever before it.'" 

c. Here, as elsewhere, Thomas beautifully constructs his sentence to reflect the 
doctrine he expounds: ut nichil amati amanti remaneat non unitnm. Grammatical¬ 
ly, lover and beloved come as close together as possible; nothing stands between 
them. Other examples include, from the response, a threefold pattern which again 
echoes its content: "Cum enim amans amatum assumpserit quasi idem sibi, oportet 
ut quasi personam amati amans gerat in omnibus que ad amatum spectant. Et sic 
quodammodo amans amato inseruit in quantum amati terminis regulatur." 

d. transfigit iecur. In medieval physiology the liver (iecur) was regarded as the 
origin of blood, and sometimes as the seat of the passions. The term itself, ana¬ 
tomical in its first imposition, signifies an organ or part of the body with many 
properties—the hidden innards, the seat of vital fire, the "domicile of life," the 
source of nourishment, the origin of veins and of blood, and so forth. Even if 
Thomas knew of only some of these properties, this would add subtle shades of 
meaning to the statement he makes here. 
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without withdrawing, in a way, from its own form, since of a single 
thing there is a single form, therefore preceding this division of pene¬ 
tration is another division by which the lover, in tending toward the 
beloved, is separated from himself. And according to this, love is said 
to bring about ecstasy and to burn, 3 since that which burns rises be¬ 
yond itself and vanishes into smoke. b - 181 Further still, because nothing 
withdraws from itself unless it is unbound from what was containing it 
within itself, as a natural thing does not lose its form unless the dispo¬ 
sitions retaining this form in the matter are unbound, 3 it is therefore 
necessary that that boundedness by which the lover was contained 
within his own bounds' 1 be taken away from him. And that is why love 
is said to "melt the heart," for a liquid is not contained by its own lim¬ 
its, while the contrary disposition is called "hardness of heart."'- 182 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that union is twofold. For a cer¬ 
tain kind of union unifies [only] in a qualified sense, like the union of 
things brought together by their surfaces touching; and such is not the 
union of love, since, as was said, the lover is transformed into the in¬ 
ner identity of the beloved. 1 There is another union that unifies simply 
speaking, like the union of continuous things and of form and matter; 
and such is the union of love, since love makes the beloved the lover's 
form. Thus, in addition to "union" Dionysius adds "concretion," in or¬ 
der to differentiate it from the first union, since those things are called 
"thoroughly mingled" 8 which are made to be simply one. Accordingly, 
another version gives "continuative." h - 183 

a. The word extasis is being employed here in its strictly etymological sense: 
ek-stasis, a standing outside oneself. The phrase dicitur amor extasim facere et feruere 
means that love does this to, or in, the lover, as if to say: "love causes one to be in 
ecstasy and makes one burn." 

b. quodferuet extra se ebullit et exalat, which could also be rendered "that which 
seethes, boils out of itself and evaporates" or "that which burns, rises outside it¬ 
self into exhalations." 

c. "unbound": soluto . . . solutis 

d. "boundedness . . . bounds": terminatio . . . terminos 

e. This reply parallels several articles of ST I-II, q. 28 on the effects of love, 
namely: a. 2 on mutual inherence (mutua inhaesio), a. 3 on extasis, and a. 5 on 
whether love is a passion that wounds the lover, which includes a discussion of 
four proximate effects of love—melting, enjoyment, languor, and burning. The 
notion of mutua inhaesio is briefly treated under the different wording mutua pen- 
etratio per amorem at In I Sent. d. 1, a. 1, while that of extasis is given rather full treat¬ 
ments at STII-II, q. 175, a. 2, In De div. nom. 4, lec. 10, and Super II Cor. 12, lec. 1. 

f. amans in interiora amati transformetur 

g. concreta, which here has to be taken in its most literal sense: mingled or 
mixed together, and thus made solid, condensed, coherent. 

h. That is, making the two continuous with one another. The alia littera is iden¬ 
tified by Moos (p. 858, n. 4) as the version of Scotus Erigena (cf. PL 122:1137). 
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6. To the sixth, it should be said that appetite, as was said, moves 
while being moved. Thus passion, since it is moved by what is loved, 
moves in keeping with the demands and needs of what is loved. 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that the very inclination of su¬ 
periors to provide for inferiors, which is in them owing to their proper 
forms, is called their love, as will be evident below.” 

8. To the eighth, it should be said that among things which are equal 
simply speaking, it is not unfitting that one be greater than another, in 
precisely that respect in which one is needed by the other. 184 

9. To the ninth, it should be said that the being-turned by which 
inferiors are turned toward superiors is their being-ordered to an end 
intended by the superiors. 11 And although the principle of this kind of 
being-ordered is from without insofar as the inferiors are ordered by 
those superiors to the ends of the superiors, nevertheless it is from an 
intrinsic principle insofar as there is a certain inclination to this in the 
inferiors themselves, whether from nature (as in natural love), or from 
the will (as in animal love). And it is on account of this that God is said 
to "dispose all things sweetly,"” insofar as singular things of themselves 
do that to which they are ordered. 


ARTICLE 2" Whether love is only in 
the concupiscible power” 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that love is not only in the con¬ 
cupiscible power. 

1. For Dionysius, in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, sets down four 


a. In article 2. 

b. "being-turned": conuersio; "being-ordered": ordinatio 

c. See Wis. 8:1. 

d. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, a. 2 (the Moos ed., p. 859, mistakenly lists 
q. 2, a. 1); STI-II, q. 26, a. 1; cf. I, q. 80, a. 1 and ad 3; I II, q. 29, a. 1. 

e. Thomas simply writes in concupiscibili, but the context shows that he is 
speaking of a power or part of the soul as the subject of some act of love (hence 
the article's phrasing: whether love is in the concupiscible). There is a disadvan¬ 
tage to the customary translation of concupiscibilis as "concupiscible," since this 
technical-sounding term obscures in English the obvious connection in Latin be¬ 
tween the adjective and the verb (e.g., obiectum concupiscibilis est bonum concupis- 
centi, "the object of the desiring power is the good of the one desiring"). On the 
other hand, the phrase "desiring power" has the fatal weakness of suggesting 
more than Thomas intends, since for him the concupiscible power, as is made 
clear further on, is only a power of sensitive appetition, its objects being sensi- 
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kinds of love: "divine, angelic, intellectual, and natural.'' 3 But whatev¬ 
er is in us pertains to intellect, to animality, or to nature. Hence love 
may be found in all the things that are in us. 

2. Further, the commentator there sets down two definitions of 
love. The first is this: "Love is the connection or chain by which the to¬ 
tality of all things 11 is joined together in ineffable friendship and indis¬ 
soluble unity." The second is: "Love is the end and quiet resting place c 
of the natural motion of all things that are in motion, beyond which 
no motion of the creature extends."" 1 From these things it may be gath¬ 
ered that love is found in all things. Love, therefore, is in all the things 
that are in us, be they parts of the soul or parts of the body. 

3. Further, every power takes pleasure in being joined with what 
is fitting to it. But pleasure is only taken in something loved. Thus, in 
any power whatsoever exists a love for what is fitting to it. 

4. Further, as was said in the preceding article, and as can be gath¬ 
ered from the definition just mentioned,' love is the end and quieting 1 
of appetitive motion. But within any power of ours is a desire for its 
proper good, and it tends toward this. Thus, love may be found in any 
power. 

5. Further, at very least, the irascible power, too, pertains to the ap¬ 
petitive part. But the universal object of the appetitive part is the good. 
Since, therefore, love is always of some good, it seems that love is not 
only in the concupiscible power but also in the irascible power. 


ble goods, whereas we (and he) are accustomed to speaking also of "desires of the 
will." Moreover, Latin has another word for "desire," desiderium, which is not, in 
Thomas at any rate, synonymous with concupiscentia. Also, the pair "concupiscible 
and irascible" has a familiar ring comparable to that of any famous pairing (sub¬ 
stance and accident, intellect and will, faith and reason, etc.). Finally, "desiring" 
has the weakness of not catching the note of potentiality in -ibilis. 

a. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4 (PG 3:714). 

b. omnium rerum uniuersitas 

c. finis quietaque statio 

d. "The commentator" is John Scotus Eriugena: the definitions are from his 
Periphyseon (De Diuisione Naturae), Book I, 519b26-30. In the provisional critical 
ed. of the Scriptum the wording of the two definitions matches exactly the text of 
Eriugena as given in the critical ed. of I. P. Sheldon-Williams, Scriptores Latini Hi- 
berniae, vol. 7 (Dublin: The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1968), 210, 
but for a single word: where Eriugena writes Amor est connexio ac uinculum, Thom¬ 
as writes Amor est connexio uel uinculum. Our translation is adapted from that of 
Sheldon-Williams, ibid., 211.1 am grateful to John D. Jones for having identified 
for me the commentator and the locus. 

e. In the second objection. 

f. quietatio 
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On the contrary: 

1. The Philosopher says in Topics IP that love is in the concupiscible 
power. 

2. Further, the order found among parts of the soul corresponds to 
the order found among parts of the body. But among parts of the body, 
a single member can exercise a function that has regard to all the oth¬ 
er members, as the foot carries not only itself but all the other mem¬ 
bers. [So too, among parts of the soul,] the concupiscible power desires 
and loves not only for itself but for all the others; and thus, the love of 
things pertaining to all powers seems to be in the concupiscible power. 

3. Further, there is love only for something known. If, therefore, 
love of the proper good were in all powers, by the same reasoning 
knowledge of the proper good would also be in all of them—which is 
false. 

4. Further, the object of the concupiscible power is a good befitting 
the one desiring, absolutely speaking. 185 But whatever is good accord¬ 
ing to any power is fitting to the one desiring. Therefore to desire the 
good of any power pertains to the concupiscible power, and for the 
same reason, pertains to love; and thus, love will exist only in the con¬ 
cupiscible power. 

Proof of the major premise: If the object of the concupiscible power 
were not a good befitting the one desiring, simply speaking, its object 
would be the good fitting only to the concupiscible power. But a good 
is fitting to any power by comparison with its specific act, as the good 
fitting to sight is that which is good for seeing. 13 On this view, therefore, 
the object of the concupiscible power would be good under the aspect 
of "good for desiring." But this is impossible. To desire "what is good 
for desiring" happens in the wake of the concupiscible power's turning 
back upon its own act, insofar as it desires itself to desire or to desire 
well. c That for which something is good is desired first, since it is the end. 
But the turning back of a power upon its own act is preceded naturally 
by the simple act of the same power directly tending toward its object, 
as I first see color before I see myself seeing. 186 The object of the concu¬ 
piscible power cannot, therefore, be something tended toward under 
the aspect of "good for desiring," since to desire this would be naturally 
both prior and posterior to the turning back of the concupiscible power 

a. Aristotle, Topics II, ch. 7 (113b2). 

b. ad uidendum: for the purposes of seeing, for the activity of seeing. 

c. concupiscere id quod est bonum ad concupiscendum sequitur reflexionem concupisci- 
bilis supra suum actum, secundum quod concupiscit se concupiscere uel bene concupiscere 
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upon its own act, which is impossible. Therefore it is necessary to give 
another account—namely, that the object of the concupiscible power 
is a good befitting the one desiring, absolutely speaking. 187 

Response: 

It should be said that everything in pursuit of an end has to be de¬ 
termined to that end in some way, for otherwise it would not arrive 
at one end more than at any other. But such a determination has to 
emerge from an intention of the end—not merely out of nature tend¬ 
ing to an end, a since if that were true, all things would be by chance, as 
certain philosophers have claimed. But to intend an end is impossible 
unless (1) the end is known precisely as end, 1 ’ and (2) the relationship 
between things that are toward the end c [i.e., the means] and the end 
itself is also known. Now, the one who knows an end and things that 
are toward the end directs not only himself but also other things to 
that end, as the archer shoots an arrow at a target. 188 

So, therefore, something tends to an end in two ways. In one way, 
as directed of itself to an end, which happens only in one who knows 
the end and the ratio of the end. In another way, as directed by an¬ 
other; and in this way all things, in accord with their natures, tend to 
their proper and natural ends, as directed by the wisdom which estab¬ 
lished nature. We find two corresponding appetites: the natural appetite, 
which is nothing other than a thing's inclination to its natural end—an 
inclination given by the direction of the one who established nature; 
and a voluntary appetite, which is the inclination of one who knows an 
end and the ordering of things toward that end. Between these two 
there is a middle appetite, which proceeds from knowledge of an end, 
yet lacks knowledge of the ratio of end and the relationship between 
the end and things that are toward the end; and this is the sensitive ap¬ 
petite. These two kinds of appetite, sensitive and voluntary, are found 
only in natures to which living and knowing belong. d 


a. non solum ex natura tendente in finem. Since Thomas consistently holds that 
God fashions the natures of things in such a way that even inanimate things 
tend, by their very natures, toward ends appropriate for them, this phrase must 
mean something like: "not merely as a result of the particular tendencies of el¬ 
ementary natural bodies, producing, by chance, favorable results in the compos¬ 
ites and the larger order of the world, as certain philosophers (such as Empedo¬ 
cles) claimed." 

b. sub ratione finis 

c. proportio eorum que sunt ad finem in finem ipsum. On the translation of the 
phrase ea quae sunt ad finem, see the Introduction, p. xxix. 

d. tantum in natura uiuente et cognoscente 
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Now, all that is proper to the nature of a living thing has to be led 
back to some power of the soul in the one that has a soul. Hence, there 
must be one power of the soul to which seeking after 8 belongs, con¬ 
tradistinguished from that power to which knowing belongs, even as 
separated substances, too, are divided into intellect and will, as philos¬ 
ophers say. It is therefore clear that natural appetite differs from vol¬ 
untary appetite in this respect: the natural appetite's inclination is de¬ 
rived from an extrinsic principle and so it has no freedom, since "the 
free" may be defined as "that which is its own cause"; whereas the vol¬ 
untary appetite's inclination is from the very one willing, and thus the 
will has freedom. 11 But the sensitive appetite's inclination is partly from 
the one desiring, inasmuch as it follows upon apprehension of an ap- 
petible c (hence, Augustine says that animals are moved by what they 
see), and partly from another, inasmuch as they lack knowledge of the 
ordering to an end; and owing to this, it is necessary that things useful 
for the end be provided to them by another who knows [what is use¬ 
ful for the end | , d Hence, they are moved toward such things by a natu¬ 
ral inclination. 189 On account of this, they do not have freedom in the 
full sense, but they do partake of some aspects of freedom. 8 Now, ev¬ 
erything which is from God receives from him a nature by which it is 
ordered to its ultimate end. Hence, natural appetite will be found, of 
necessity, in all created things directed to ends*—even in the will itself, 
with respect to its ultimate end. Hence, by natural appetite, man wills 
happiness as well as those things that concern the very nature of the 
will. 8 - 190 

Thus, it should be said that natural appetite exists in every pow¬ 
er of the soul and in the parts of the body with respect to the proper 

a. appetere 

b. One cannot in English capture the linguistic connection: “the inclination of 
the voluntary appetite [uoluntarii appetitus] is front the very one willing [ex ipso uo- 
lente], and thus the will [uoluntas] has freedom." As we shall see, however, "the 
voluntary" can be understood more broadly than "the freely willed"; any animal 
that moves itself by its own desire for something known is said to act with some 
degree of voluntariness, but only man acts with perfect voluntariness, that is to 
say, liberum arbitrium, free will. 

c. ab appetente . . . appreensionem appetibilis 

d. oportet quod ab alio cognoscente in finem expedientia eis prouideantur 

e. non omnino habent libertatem, set participant aliquid libertatis 

f. oportet in omnibus creatis habentibus aliquem finem inueniri appetitum naturalem. 
This phrase does not imply that there are, or may be, creatures lacking ends; "in 
all creatures having some end" is equivalent to "all creatures as directed to their 
various ends." 

g. ea que ad naturam uoluntatis spectant 
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good [of each power or part], but animal appetite, which is of a deter¬ 
minate good for which nature's inclination does not suffice, 191 belongs 
to some determinate power—either the will, the concupiscible power, 
or the irascible power. And thence it is that all the other powers of the 
soul 3 except for the will are compelled by their objects, since all the oth¬ 
ers have only a natural appetite with respect to their objects, whereas 
the will has, beyond its natural inclination, another of which the wilier 
himself is the cause. And one should speak in a similar way about love, 
which is the termination of appetitive motion, b ' 192 since natural love is 
in all powers and in all things, while animal love, if I may so put it, c is 
in some determinate power—either in the will, insofar as this refers to 
the termination of the appetite of the intellective part, or in the con¬ 
cupiscible power, insofar as this refers to the termination of the sensi¬ 
tive appetite. 193 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that Dionysius takes "love" 
as a common term, applicable to natural love, sensitive love (which he 
calls "animal"), and intellective love (which he calls "intellectual" as far 
as men are concerned, "angelic and divine" as far as separate substanc¬ 
es are concerned). And he sets down these five, because there cannot 
be more levels 194 of appetite: in God there is voluntary appetite only, for 
he determines all things and is not determined by anything; in angels, 
there is the voluntary with the natural, inasmuch as they are deter¬ 
mined by God to the willing of something by nature; in man, the vol¬ 
untary with the sensitive and the natural; in animals, the sensitive with 
the natural; and in other things, the natural only. 195 

2. Similarly, it should be said to the second that the commentator, 
in the passages cited, defines love insofar as it may be applied to all 
things in common. 

3. To the third, it should be said that pleasure is caused by the con¬ 
junction of a suitable [good], for a suitable good, when it comes, per¬ 
fects the one to which it comes, and gives rest to that one's inclination; 
and this being-at-rest, d insofar as it is perceived, is pleasure. For this 


a. uires anime 

b. terminatio appetitiui motus 

c. By the phrase "animal love" is to be understood both sensitive love, as is 
found in mere (or "brute") animals, and rational love, as is found in rational ani¬ 
mals. Hence Thomas can refer to both of these loves as "animal," qualifying his 
phrase with lit ita dicam so that we are not misled. 

d. quietat inclinationem . . . hec quietatio 
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reason Plato said that pleasure is "a sensible generation into one's na¬ 
ture/' i.e., a perceived emergence into what is connatural. 3 - 196 Whence 
pleasure in no way exists in things that do not have knowledge. For 
beings with knowledge, however, there are two inclinations to what¬ 
ever is fitting: natural appetite and animal appetite. Each of these in¬ 
clinations is given rest when its object is present, and in each case the 
being-at-rest is perceived, too, so that pleasure is caused on both ac¬ 
counts. 197 The pleasure that is the being-at-rest of natural appetite is 
therefore found [to occur] in every power when its appropriate object 
is joined with it, whereas the pleasure that is the being-at-rest of ani¬ 
mal appetite arises only in the concupiscible power or in the will. If one 
is speaking with precision, b the former pleasure is only called pleasure 
and the opposite passion, pain. But the latter pleasure has in addition 
the name of joy, and the opposite passion is called sadnessS Whence, 
while pleasure and pain are in some way in all powers of the soul, joy 
and sadness are only in the concupiscible power or in the will. 198 

4. To the fourth one should reply as to the first, since the argument 
is based on natural appetite. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that animal love does not pertain 
to the irascible power, since the object of love is a good as such—not a 
good under the aspect of being, in addition, arduous or difficult, which 
sort of good is the proper object of the irascible power. d - 199 


ARTICLE 3 e Whether love is the first and 
foremost* affection of the soul 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that love is not first and foremost 
among all the affections of the soul. 

I. For motion toward a terminus precedes the terminus itself. 6 - 200 

a. The phrase has been expanded to convey the sense; Thomas writes: genera- 
tio sensibilis, id est cognita, in naturam, id est connaturalis. 

b. proprie loquendo 

c. The lour terms here are delectatio, dolor, gaudium, tristitia. 

d. quia obiectum amoris est bonum sine adiectione ardui uel difficilis, quod estpropri- 
um obiectum irascibilis 

e. Parallels: ST I, q. 20, a. 1; I-II, q. 25, a. 2; q. 27, a. 4; q. 28, a. 6; SCG 3, ch. 
19; De ueritate, q. 26, a. 4; De spe, a. 3; In De div. nom. 4, lec. 9. 

f. prima et principalior. As "more principal" is unidiomatic, we will say "fore¬ 
most," since that is what is ultimately proved. Throughout the article, "pleasure" 
usually translates delectatio. In the quotation from Augustine in obj. 3, "pleasure" 
translates uoluptas. 

g. Motus enim precedit terminum 
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But it is love that gives a terminus to appetitive motion, as is clear from 
what has been said. 3 Therefore desire, which brings about appetitive 
motion, precedes love, which has reference to the terminus. 

2. Further, "that due to which anything is such as it is, is even more 
so itself." b But pleasure is a cause of love, which explains why a kind of 
friendship is founded upon the pleasurable. Therefore the affection of 
pleasure has precedence over that of love. 

3. Further, Augustine says in The BookofEighty-Three Questions: "There 
is no one who does not flee pain more than he desires pleasure." c But 
flight from pain causes hatred, just as desire for pleasure causes love. 
Therefore hatred is a more vehement passion than love. 

4. Further, that which is conquered by another is less powerful. But 
love is conquered by anger, since anger gives birth to hatred, as Augus¬ 
tine says. Therefore anger is a more vehement passion than love. 

5. Further, that for the sake of which things do whatsoever they do 
is most efficacious of all. But as Dionysius says in On the Divine Names, 
it is for the sake of peace that things do whatsoever they do. d Among 
all affections, therefore, peace is the most efficacious, even with re¬ 
spect to love. 

On the contrary: 

1. Augustine says that every affection is from love. 8 

2. Further, good is the object of affection. But that which first con¬ 
cerns the good is love. Therefore love is the principle of the whole of 
affection, and the foremost passion. 

3. Further, love is compared to fire and even to death, as is clear 
from the Song of Songs 8:6.' But nothing is more vehement than these. 
No passion, therefore, is more vehement than love. 

4. Further, Chrysostom says: "Great is love, nor is there anything 
which can resist its impetus." 8 

a. amor est determinate appetiui motus; "From what has been said": in Article 1. 

b. Propter quod unumquodque, illud magis. —Aristotle, Posterior Analytics I, ch. 2 
(72b29). 

c. Augustine, The Book of Eighty-Three Questions, Q. 36, n. 1 (CCSL 44A:55). 

d. See Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 11 (PG 3:947ff.). 

e. Augustine, On the City of God XIV, ch. 9 (CCSL 48:425-30). 

f. The verse reads: "Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm, 
for love is strong as death, jealousy as hard as hell, the lamps thereof are fire and 
flames" (8:6, Douay-Rheims). The same verse is cited below at In III Sent. d. 31, 
q. 1, a. 1, obj. 3. 

g. No reference is given in Moos (p. 864). A conceptually close text is found 
in Chrysostom's Homily 49 on the Gospel of Matthew, n. 1: "Talis est dilectio, tabs 
amor, qui omnia gravia superet et expulset" (PG 58:496). The meaning is also 
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Response: 

It should be said that love stands first among the soul's affections. 3 
For love bespeaks the giving of a definite term to the power of 
affection, b by way of affection's being informed by its object. 3 Now, the 
following is found to be true in all matters: motion proceeds from a 
first immobile thing at rest. This is evident in natural things, since the 
first mover in any genus is not moved in regard to that genus of mo¬ 
tion, as the first cause of alteration is not itself altered. The same like¬ 
wise holds for intellectual things, since the motion of discursive reason 
proceeds from the [unchanging] principles and quiddities of things, by 
which the intellect, having been informed thereby, is provided with 
definite terms. d Since therefore affection is informed by love and giv¬ 
en a definite term by love, as the intellect by principles and quiddities 
(as was just said), every affective motion must proceed from the being 
at rest, the giving of a definite term, proper to love. 3 And since every¬ 
thing that is first in any genus is more perfect—as is the understand¬ 
ing of principles in the realm of demonstrable things, and the motion 
of the heavens in the realm of natural things—it is therefore necessary 
that love be more vehement than the other affections, as will be evi¬ 
dent by going through them one by one. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that, as in the operation of 
intellect a sort of circle is brought to completion, so also in the opera¬ 
tion of affection. Starting from the certitude of the principles to which 
it immovably assents, intellect proceeds, by reasoning, to conclusions, 
in the knowledge of which it rests with greater certitude to the ex¬ 
tent that those conclusions are resolved back into the first principles 
whose power is manifested in them. 1 Likewise, too, from love of an 
end (which is, as it were, the principle), affection proceeds, by way 
of desiring, to those things that are toward the end [the "means"], in 
which things affection can rest through love to the extent that it takes 


found more diffusely in the same author's Homily 9 on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
n. 4 (PG 62:74). 

a. inter alias affectiones anime amor est prior 

b. amor dicit terminationem affectus 

c. per hoc puod informatur suo obiecto 

d. quibus intellectus informants terminatur 

e. oportet quod omnis motus affectiue procedat ex quietatione et terminatione amoris 

f. in prima principia que in eis sunt uirtute. That is, the power of the first princi¬ 
ples is what enables the conclusions to be known. 
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them as containing the end in some manner. 201 And so, desire follows 
upon love of an end, although it precedes love of things that are toward 
the end. Love, too, is a more vehement affection than desire insofar 
as it bespeaks the bounding and forming of affection by the appetible 
object, 3 to which desire is [then] moved. 202 

2. To the second, it should be said that love naturally precedes plea¬ 
sure, for pleasure comes about from a thing's being joined to some¬ 
thing really suited for it, b - 203 whereas love makes what is loved to be 
suitable and as if connatural to the lover, insofar as it unites the lov¬ 
er's affection to the loved, as was said. And so, pleasure arises from 
the real presence of the loved. But since pleasure, too, can be loved as 
a certain good, it thus happens per accidens that a love may be caused 
by pleasure, 204 as an act may be caused by an object or an end; for the 
one who loves something on account of pleasure chiefly loves plea¬ 
sure itself. Accordingly, although a certain pleasure may be prior to a 
certain love, love, simply speaking, is prior to pleasure. Similarly, love 
is more vehement, since it comes about through the informing of the 
appetite by something appetible, whereas pleasure comes about when 
a thing is joined to something suitable and present to it. c - 205 But the 
joining of thing to thing is not the same as the joining of appetite to 
appetible. The thing that causes pleasure upon its arrival is not joined 
[to the one pleased by it] according to nature, for this does not become 
that. Hence, in this case there is a joining in the manner of contact. 0 
Appetite, by contrast, is of and toward the appetible itself, 3 accord¬ 
ing to its nature and substance. Hence, when an appetite is informed 
by something appetible, there is a joining in the manner of continu¬ 
ity and concretion. 1 ' 206 For this reason love unites more than pleasure 
does, since it makes the lover to be, in his affection, the very one loved, 
whereas pleasure comes about when the lover shares in something 
that belongs to the loved, insofar as the one loved is really present. Yet 
it should be understood that when the one loved is really present, in 
the manner in which this is possible, pleasure then occurs, as from the 
joining of what is most of all fitting [to the lover]. When, on the oth¬ 
er hand, the one loved is altogether absent in reality,® then the lover 

a. terminationem et formationem affectus per appetibile 

b. Delectatio enim contingit ex coniunctione rei conuenientis realiter 

c. amor est per informationem appetitus ad appetibili, delectatio autem per coniunc- 
tionem rei ex re presente sibi conueniente 

d. quasi coniunctio contactus 

e. appetitus est ipsius appetibilis 

f. quasi coniunctio continuitatis et concretionis 

g. omnino absens secundum rem 
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is most of all afflicted by the one loved/ even as pain may accompa¬ 
ny the cutting apart of something continuous, for love is a force that 
makes for continuity, as was said; and this is why it is said that "love 
makes one grow faint and waste away." b But when the one loved is in 
one respect present and in another respect absent, the lover experienc¬ 
es pleasure mingled with affliction. 207 

3. To the third, it should be said that what is good is more vehe¬ 
ment in acting than what is evil, since good does not necessarily have 
evil mixed up with it, whereas evil necessarily has good mixed up with 
it. c Again, what is good acts by its own power, but what is evil acts by 
the power of the good [mixed up with it], as Dionysius says in chap¬ 
ter 4 of On the Divine Names!' Hence, what is good is more loved than 
the evil opposed to it is hated. 208 Nevertheless, bodily pains are more 
evil than certain pleasures are good, since the pleasure of which Au¬ 
gustine is speaking in that passage comes about when a secondary per¬ 
fection is added to the animal, as occurs in eating food or engaging in 
sexual intercourse, whereas the sadness or pain owing to which such 
a pleasure is abandoned' comes about from the removal of a primary 
perfection pertaining to a thing's very being, as when something con¬ 
tinuous is cut into pieces.* Accordingly, if [instead of the sadness result¬ 
ing from threats to life,] the sadness contrary to that sensual pleasure 
were considered, the pleasure would be more desired than the corre¬ 
sponding sadness would be fled, even as someone seeks pleasure in 
food, even if afterward he may suffer sadness from the food's being 
taken away, or something of this sort. 209 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that love is prior to anger and 
more vehement, for anger is caused by sadness, as was said earlier, 8 
even as all the irascible passions are caused by concupiscible passions. 
And since love is prior to and more vehement than the other con¬ 
cupiscible passions, it will be prior to and more vehement than the 


a. Thomas writes: tuncmaxime affligit, he [the one loved] most of all afflicts the 
lover. 

b. A poetic rendering of amor languere facit: love causes languor, illness, weak¬ 
ness. 

c. bonum not habet de necessitate ammixtionem mali, sicut malum habet de necessitate 
ammixtionem boni. The liberty is taken of saying "what is good" and "what is evil" 
for bonum and malum. 

d. bonum agit in uirtute propria, set malum agit in uirtute boni. —Pseudo-Diony¬ 
sius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, nn. 31-32 (PG 3:731). 

e. dimittitur: also, scattered, dismissed, given up 

f. sicut ex diuisione continui g. In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, a. 3. 
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irascible passions. Yet even though anger gives birth to hatred, still 
it does not destroy love; rather, anger comes after the destruction of 
love, since appetite cannot be moved to the point of harming some¬ 
thing unless beforehand one's feelings toward the object have been 
distanced from love. a - 210 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that peace is not distinct from love, 
but is something of love, for it bespeaks the resting, as it were, of the 
appetite [in what is loved]. Love, in addition to this, bespeaks the lov¬ 
er's transformation into, and his turning toward, the one loved. Thus 
peace is a mean between desire and love. 211 


ARTICLE 4 b - 212 Whether knowledge" 
is higher than love 

Arguments on behalf of the superiority of knowledge: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that knowledge is higher than 
love. 

1. The highest act is that of the highest power. But the intellect is 
the highest power in us, as the Philosopher says in Ethics X. d Therefore 
knowledge is the highest operation of the powers within us, and so it 
is worthier than love. 

2. Further, as Boethius says in On the Consolation of Philosophy, na¬ 
ture takes its origin from perfect things." But knowledge precedes love; 
therefore knowledge is higher than love. 213 

3. Further, what is proper to man is nobler than what he has in com¬ 
mon with brute animals. But understanding is proper to man, where - 


a. Quamuis autem ira odium pariat, non tamen amorem destruit, set amoris destruc- 
tionem sequitur, quia non posset appetitus moueri in nocumentum alicuius nisi antea af- 
fectus ab amore separatus esset 

b. Parallels: STI-II, q. 3, a. 4, ad 4; cf. STI, q. 26, a. 2, ad 2; I, q. 82, a. 3; II-II, q. 23, 
a. 6, ad 1; Deueritate, q. 22, a. 11; In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, qa. 2 (see below); SCG 3, 
ch. 26; Quodl. VIII, q. 9, a. 1; Comp, theol. I, ch. 107. 

c. Since the English word "cognition" is, with its technical coldness, very dis¬ 
tant from its medieval Latin forebear, and since the traditional meaning of the 
word "science" (episteme, scientia) has fared even worse because of the substitution 
of mechanistic materialism for the discipline of natural philosophy, we will trans¬ 
late cognitio and scientia as "knowledge.” In the passages included in this transla¬ 
tion, the two terms are being treated, for all intents and purposes, as synonyms. 
In the few cases where one or the other term is required for the sense of the ar¬ 
gument, I have either translated literally or added a note. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics X, ch. 7 (1177a20). 

e. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy, Book III, prose 10 (CCSL 94:53). 
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as love man has in common with brute animals. Therefore knowledge 
and understanding 3 are worthier than love. 

4. Further, the contemplative life is nobler and higher than the ac¬ 
tive life. But knowledge pertains to the contemplative life, whereas 
love seems to pertain to practice, since its object is the good. Therefore 
knowledge is higher than love. 

5. Further, the object of love is the good as such, but the true is 
better than the good as such, since the true is highest in the genus of 
goods, even as the best man is better than a man as such. Therefore 
knowledge is higher than love. b 

6. Further, something is higher to the extent that it is more spiritual. 
But knowledge is more spiritual than love, since knowledge concerns 
a sort of movement from things toward the soul, whereas love con¬ 
cerns a sort of movement from the soul to things. 3 Therefore knowl¬ 
edge is more noble than love. 

7. Further, a reward has pre-eminence to that which merits it. d But 
knowledge is the reward of love, according to John 14:21: "He who 
loves me will be loved by my Father, and I will manifest myself to 
him." 214 And Augustine says that "vision is the whole reward." 3 There¬ 
fore knowledge is more eminent than love. 

Arguments on behalf of the superiority of love: 

8. Ephesians 3:19 says: "The charity of Christ, surpassing knowl¬ 
edge." 

9. Further, 1 Corinthians 13:13 states that charity is greater than 
faith. Thus, for the same reason, any love is greater and worthier than 
the knowledge corresponding to it. 

10. Further, Hugh of St. Victor—commenting on Dionysius's words 
"mobile and piercing," etc., from chapter 7 of The Celestial Hierarchy — 
says: "Love surpasses knowledge and is greater than understanding, 
for more is loved than is understood, and love enters in where knowl¬ 
edge remains without." 1 Therefore love exceeds knowledge. 

a. scientia et intellects 

b. Thomas actually writes: Ergo et scientia uel cognitio est altior quam amor. 

c. The liberty has been taken of adding "a sort of" because neither the inform¬ 
ing of the intellect with the intelligible nor the informing of the appetite and its 
inclination toward the good is a "motion" or "movement" in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

d. premium est prestantius merito 

e. Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 90, n. 13 (CCSL 39:1277). 

f. Hugh of St. Victor, Commentary on The Celestial Hierarchy of Saint Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Book VI, exp. of ch. 7 (PL 175:1038). "Understanding": intelligentia. 
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11. Further, in all things the end is most powerful. But the object of 
love is the good, which has the ratio of an end. Therefore, since activi¬ 
ties are distinguished entirely by their objects, love is the most power¬ 
ful among all the soul's activities. 

12. Further, as power is to power, so is activity to activity. But the 
will is higher than all the other powers of the soul, since it moves all 
the others and is not subject to compulsion. 3 Therefore love, which is 
an activity of the will, surpasses all the other activities of the soul. 

13. Further, as Dionysius says in chapter 5 of On the Divine Names, h 
that which is found in more is simpler and nobler, as being is nobler 
than living, although living things are nobler than things that merely 
exist, insofar as living things participate more nobly in being. But love 
is participated in by more things than knowledge, since, as was said in 
the preceding article, in all things there is love in some way, but not 
knowledge. Therefore love stands before knowledge. For instance, it 
would be ridiculous to say that in stones there is a natural knowledge, 
even as there is love or a natural appetite. 

Response: 

It should be said that a twofold perfection is found in all things: 
one, by which a thing subsists in itself; another, by which it is ordered 
to other things. Each of these perfections in material things is finite 
and determined, because a material thing has one determinate form 
through which it belongs to one species only, and also has an inclina¬ 
tion and order, through a determinate power,' to certain things pro¬ 
portioned to it, e.g., heavy things vis-a-vis the center. In regard to both 
perfections, however, immaterial things possess infinity, in a way, be¬ 
cause they are, in a way, all things' 1 —either so far as the essence of an 
immaterial thing is an exemplar and likeness of all things, as happens 
in God, or so far as it has actually or potentially the likenesses of all 
things, as happens in angels and souls; and it is from this vantage that 
knowledge belongs to them." In like manner, too, they have an incli¬ 
nation and order to all things, and it is from this vantage that will be¬ 
longs to them, through which they are actually or potentially pleased 
or displeased by all things. 215 And to the extent that they participate in 

a. non cogitur 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 5 (PG 3:815ff.). 

c. per determinatam uirtutem 

d. res immateriales infinitatem habent quodammodo, quia sunt quodammodo omnia 

e. "happens in God": in Deo accidit; "it is from this vantage that knowledge be¬ 
longs to them": ex hac parte accidit eis cognitio 
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immateriality, they are made participants of knowledge and will. This 
is the reason why even animals may be said to know, for the species of 
sensibles are immaterially received in their organs of sense, and—in ac¬ 
cord with intentions spiritually gleaned from things—the animals are 
then inclined, by their sensitive appetite, toward various things. 1216 It 
is evident, therefore, that knowledge pertains to the perfection of the 
knower [and is that] by which he is made perfect in himself, where¬ 
as the will pertains to a thing's perfection as regards its order to oth¬ 
er things. And so, the object of the knowing power is the true, which 
exists in the soul, as the Philosopher says in Metaphysics VI, while the 
object of the appetitive power is the good, which exists in things, as is 
said in the same place. 11 ' 217 

The knowing power can thus be compared to the appetitive pow¬ 
er in three ways. First, according to their order: and in this way the 
knowing power is naturally prior, because the perfection of a thing 
in itself is prior to the perfection it has by being ordered to another. 218 
Second, with respect to their capacity: and in this way they are equal, 
because just as the knowing power has some relation to all things, so 
too has the appetitive. For this reason they mutually include each oth¬ 
er: intellect knows the will, and the will has appetite for or loves what 
pertains to intellect. Third, they can be compared according to emi¬ 
nence or dignity: and in this way they are related as exceeding and 
exceeded. 1 For, if intellect and will and the things that pertain to them 
be considered as properties and accidents of that being in which they ex¬ 
ist, intellect is pre-eminent, along with what pertains to it. If, on the 
other hand, they be considered as powers —that is, according to the or¬ 
der they have to acts and objects—the will takes precedence, along 
with what pertains to it. 

But if it be asked which of these is worthier simply speaking, it 
should be said, to begin the answer, that there are things superior to 
the soul and things inferior to it. Accordingly, since through willing 
and loving man is, in a way, drawn into the very things willed and 
loved, whereas through knowledge, on the contrary, things known are 
made to be in the knower by way of their likenesses, it follows that 
with respect to things above the soul, love is nobler and higher than 

a. in quantum species sensibilium immaterialiter in organis sensuum recipiuntur, et 
secundum intentiones spiritualiter ex rebus perceptas per appetitum sensibilem ad diuersa 
inclinantur 

b. Aristotle, Metaphysics VI, ch. 4 (1027bl8ff.). 

c. ut excedentia etexcessa: each exceeds and is exceeded by the other in a certain 
respect. Two sentences further, excedit has been rendered "takes precedence." 
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knowledge, but with respect to things below the soul, knowledge is 
preferable. 3 And this holds of evil things, too, for loving them is bad, 
but knowing them is good. 219 

Replies to arguments on behalf of the superiority of knowledge: 

1. To the first, it should be said that the Philosopher speaks there of 
powers insofar as they are properties of that in which they are. An al¬ 
ternative explanation would be that for the Philosopher the term "in¬ 
tellect" embraces both intellect and the will corresponding to it, as also 
the term "reason" at times embraces both reason and will. Therefore, 
one should not see in this passage a comparison of intellect to will, but 
rather of intellectual powers to inferior powers. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that, while the first principle in 
any genus is most perfect, still it need not be the case that everything 
which is prior be more perfect, given that something can be prior in 
the way of generation which is less perfect than what will result in 
time, as a boy is less perfect than a man, and the one learning a science 
than the one who knows it. c And thus, too, does knowledge take pre¬ 
cedence, in a way, over love. 220 

3. To the third, it should be said that that argument holds concern¬ 
ing intellect and will only with respect to the being in which they ex¬ 
ist. 221 An alternative explanation would be that the other animals 
participate in intellect in some way, through a kind of obscure reso¬ 
nance, inasmuch as they have powers of sensing, 0 just as they partici¬ 
pate in will inasmuch as they have sensual appetite—for which reason 
the "voluntary" is found in brute animals, as the Philosopher says in 
Ethics III, though they do not have will properly speaking.' 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that will and love are not excluded 
from the contemplative life, as neither is intellect excluded from the ac¬ 
tive life; and therefore the ranking of these things (will, love, intellect, 
etc.) cannot be established according to the ranking of the two lives. 1 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that a particular has the ratio and 

a. potior, which could also be rendered "better, more useful, more important." 

b. Thomas simply says intellectus ad inferiores uires, but his argument requires 
taking intellectus to mean intellectual powers generally. 

c. cum aliquid sit prius in uia generationis quod imperfectius est, sicut puer uiro et ad- 
discens sciente 

d. in quantum sentiunt 

e. The relationship between the Latin words uoluntarium (voluntary) and uo- 
luntatem (will) should be noted: in brutis uoluntarium inuenitur . . . non quod simpli- 
citer uoluntatem habeant .—Aristotle, Ethics III, ch. 2 (111 lb8). 

f. non potest horum gradus distingui secundum gradus duarum uitarum 
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nature of the universal [under which it is subsumed] only to the ex¬ 
tent that the universal nature is found in it. Hence, it is impossible that 
a universal ratio be more present in a particular than in the universal 
itself, although the ratio of something else might be found more in a 
particular than in the universal. For example, a man cannot be more 
of an animal than animal in common,” but he can be more good, or 
something of this sort. And so, neither the true nor any good, taken as 
a particular, can be said to be more eminent than the good itself . b 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that that argument holds concern¬ 
ing things below the soul, and therefore less spiritual than it. 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that, although the beatific vision 
will not be lacking love in the content of the reward, as neither in the 
gaining of merit was the wayfarer's love altogether lacking in knowl¬ 
edge of God, nevertheless, the reward is assigned more to knowledge 
and the meriting more to love, because reward has to do with a receiv¬ 
ing by which someone is perfected in himself, while merit has to do 
with the activity by which someone stretches out toward the one who 
will reward him, and joins himself to him. c - 222 

Replies to arguments on behalf of the superiority of love: 

8 and 9. And since it is necessary also to respond to the other points 
that have been raised, it should be said to the eighth and the ninth that 
those arguments follow concerning the soul's knowledge of God, who 
is above the soul; hence, loving him is better than knowing him. 223 

10. To the tenth, it should be said that love enters more into a thing 
than knowledge, since knowledge is of the known insofar as it is re¬ 
ceived in the knower's capacity, whereas love is of the loved in a differ¬ 
ent way, the lover himself being transformed into the very thing loved, 
as was said before. d Thus, it was stated [in the main response] that will 
exceeds knowledge as regards the way in which the soul is perfected 
in its order to other things, to which way it pertains to be more or less 
intimate with a thing. 

a. animal commune: animal as such, the universal notion, the nature. 

b. neque uerum neque aliquod bonum, particulare acceptum, potest did prestantius 
quam ipsum bonum (the "good" in common, parallel to animal commune). 

c. uisio ilia non erit sine amore in premia, sicut nee amorfuit sine cognitione in merito. 
Ideo tamen premium magis attribuitur cognitioni, meritum uero amori, quia premium est 
secundum receptionem qua aliquis in se ipso perfidtur, meritum uero secundum operatio- 
nem qua aliquis in remuneratorem se extendit et ei se coniungit. 

d. The sentence has been amplified for clarity. The original: cognitio est de re 
secundum id quod recipitur in cognoscente, amor autem est secundum <quod> ipse amans 
in rem ipsam transformatur. "As was said before": see especially the first article of 
this question. 
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11. To the eleventh, it should be said that the ratio of end properly 
concerns motion and activity and the order something has to an end, 3 
and not the very being of a thing, absolutely speaking. Hence, in math¬ 
ematics, where there is neither activity nor motion, no end [i.e., final 
cause] is to be found, as is said in Metaphysics III. b Thus, the argument 
given in the objection is valid when taken according to the way in 
which will is said to be preeminent to intellect. 

12. To the twelfth, it should be said that it pertains to the will to be 
the mover of other powers and not to be subject to compulsion by an 
object, 3 insofar as the will is the first power that determines for other 
human powers their ordering to the various things in regard to which 
they act, and insofar as the will itself is not determined by another. 
Hence, to the extent that it is determined by a natural inclination im¬ 
planted by God, in a way it does not have freedom, but is, as it were, 
compelled by this natural inclination—as with respect to happiness, 
which no one is able not to will. From this vantage (namely, of man's 
being ordered by another), it was admitted that love exceeds knowl¬ 
edge. 224 

13. To the thirteenth, it should be said that love, properly speak¬ 
ing, exists only in things that are knowers; d but the term "love" is 
carried over to things to which the term "knowledge" cannot be ex¬ 
tended. The reason for this is that love is spoken of whenever the one 
loving is ordered to another thing. Now, one thing can be ordered to 
another even when the ordering comes from an outside mover. 3 ' 225 
Accordingly, the terms "love" and "appetite" can be given to things 
lacking knowledge, when they are ordered to something else by genu¬ 
ine knowers—and it is of these latter that love is properly said, insofar 
as they are ordered, in and of themselves, to what is loved. "Knowl¬ 
edge," on the other hand, is spoken of whenever a thing known comes 
to be in the knower according to the knower's mode—namely, accord¬ 
ing to spiritual and immaterial being. Yet such a disposition can exist in 
anything only owing to a property of its own nature. Hence, the term 
"knowledge" cannot be extended to things that do not have such a na¬ 
ture (as if one were to say that non-sensing things 226 naturally "know," 
as they naturally "love" or "desire"). 227 


a. ordinem rei ad rem 

b. Aristotle, Metaphysics III, ch. 2 (996a21-a34); cf. Eudemian Ethics II, ch. 6 
(1222bl 5-b36); Rhetoric III, ch. 16 (1417al6-a36). 

c. non cogi ah obiecto 

d. amor . . . non est nisi in illis in quibus est cognitio 

e. Aliquid autem ad alterum ordinari potest etiam ab exteriori ordinante 
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QUESTION 2 On charity 

Charity is the next subject of inquiry; and concerning it, we will in¬ 
quire into four things: (1) what charity is; (2) whether it is a virtue; 
(3) what its subject in the soul is; (4) how it stands in comparison with 
other virtues. 


ARTICLE l a What is charity? 

Objections proposing various possibilities: 

1. It seems that charity is the same as concupiscence. For Augus¬ 
tine says that charity is the virtue by which we desire to see and to en¬ 
joy God. b But to desire and enjoy are acts of concupiscence? Therefore 
charity is concupiscence. 

2. Again, it seems that it is the same as love, because, as Dionysius 
says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, "rational love is the same as 
love"; d but in the text of the Master it says: "Charity is the rational love 
by which God is loved for his own sake, and one's neighbor for God's 
sake." Therefore charity is the same as love. 

3. Again, it seems that it is the same as benevolence? For it is ow¬ 
ing to benevolence that we desire good things for someone,' but charity 
does just this, since it desires eternal life both for oneself and for oth¬ 
ers, and this is the reason why the one having charity is said to "love his 
neighbor as himself." Therefore charity is the same as benevolence. 

4. Further, it seems that it is the same as concord. For charity causes 
the Church's unity, which consists in all of us speaking the same thing 


a. Parallels: STII-II, q. 23, a. 1; I-II, q. 65, a. 5; cf. In III Sent. d. 28, q. 1, esp. aa. 
1 & 2, and d. 29, a. 4 (see below). 

b. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine III, ch. 10, n. 16 (CCSL 32:87). 

c. Thomas simply writes: Hoc autem concupiscentie est. Here, as before, one must 
bear in mind that concupiscentia need not, and here must not, be taken as sensual 
desire. It rather refers to a sort of hunger or thirst for goods (whether sensual or 
spiritual) needed by the one desiring, as well as pleasure taken in the satisfaction 
of such desires. What concupiscentia seems to exclude, therefore, is not the spiri¬ 
tual, as such, but the going-out toward another, the other-directedness, specific 
to friendship. 

d. dilectio est idem quod amor: Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 12 
(PG 3:710). In this article, "love" translates amor and "rational love" dilectio when¬ 
ever the distinction between the two terms is relevant. See comments in the In¬ 
troduction, pp. xxi-xxiv. 

e. beneuolentia: literally, "wishing well" to another. 

f. qua alicui aliquod bonum optamus 
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and there being "no schisms among us," as we read in 1 Corinthians 
1:10. But this pertains to concord. Therefore charity is the same as 
concord. 

5. Further, it seems that it is the same as beneficence.'’ For the mea¬ 
sure of genuine charity is that we love not only in words, b "but in 
works and in truth" (1 Jn. 3:18). But to demonstrate love by deeds” 
pertains to beneficence. Therefore charity seems to be the same as be¬ 
neficence. 228 

6. Further, it seems that it is the same as peace. For charity is the 
bond that makes for unity of spirits. But this is attributed to peace: 
"Be solicitous to serve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace" 
(Eph. 4:3). Therefore charity is the same as peace. 

7. Further, it seems that it is the same as friendship, since, as the 
Philosopher says in Ethics IX, "friendship is likened to a superabun¬ 
dance of love." 4229 But charity has the most superabundant love, a fact 
that gives it its very name "charity," for it esteems the beloved as the 
most cherished thing, placed beyond all price.'’ 230 Therefore charity is 
the same as friendship. 

Objections to identifying charity as friendship: 

8. But against that idea: as the Philosopher says, friendship exists 
between those who reciprocate their love.' But charity exists even to¬ 
ward enemies. Therefore it is not the same as friendship. 

9. Further, the existence of a friendship is not hidden, whereas the 
existence of charity is most of all hidden to view. 8 It is therefore not 
friendship. 

10. Further, friendship exists between people who live together and 
share in the same activities, whereas charity is directed toward God 
and the angels, whose manner of living and acting is not common to 
them and to us men. 4 231 Therefore charity is not friendship. 


a. beneficentia: literally, "doing well" by another, that is, doing good for an¬ 
other. 

b. non lingua tantum 

c. diligere per effectum 

d. Cf. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166b 1). 

e. An attempt in English to catch the play of words in Latin: unde et caritas dici- 
tur, eo quod sub inestimabili pretio quasi carissimam rem ponat amatum. 

f. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 3 (1156a8). Amicitia est redamantium, which one 
could also render: “Friendship belongs to those who return love to each other" or 
"Reciprocation belongs to the reality of friendship." 

g. Amicitia est non latens. Set caritas maxime latet. 

h. Again, the original is terse: Amicitia est eorum qui conuiuunt ad inuicem et com- 
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11. Further, friendship seeks, above all, to talk with and to see a 
friend in person, 3 as the Philosopher says. But charity does not seek 
this, as Jerome says in his preface to the Bible. b It is therefore not the 
same as friendship. 

12. Further, genuine friendship exists only among the few and the 
virtuous, whereas charity is toward all, even those who are evil. There¬ 
fore charity is not the same as friendship. 

Response: 

It should be said that love is a certain resting of appetite, as was said 
above. c Hence, just as appetite is found in the sensitive and intellectual 
parts of the soul, so too is love. Now, while things that pertain to the 
sensitive appetite get transferred to the intellectual appetite (such as 
the names of the passions), what is proper to the intellectual appetite is 
not applicable to d the sensitive appetite (such as the term "will"). And 
thus, love is found in each appetite. As found in the sensitive appetite, 
it is called "love" properly, for this implies a passion.' As found in the 
intellectual part, it is called "rational love," for this includes the ele¬ 
ment of choice,' which pertains to the intellectual appetite. Neverthe¬ 
less, though the term "love" gets transferred from the lower part to the 
higher, the term "rational love" never gets transferred from the higher 
part to the lower. 

All the other terms that seem to pertain to love either (1) are in¬ 
cluded within these terms already, 232 or (2) include them, and add 
some distinctive note beyond what is signified by "rational love" or 
"love." 8 

(1) For since love in a certain way unites lover to beloved, the lover 
therefore stands to the beloved as if to himself or to that which con¬ 
cerns his perfection. 233 But to himself and to that which belongs to 
him, he stands in the following ways. First, he wishes whatever con¬ 
cerns his perfection to be present to him; and therefore love includes 


municant in eisdem operibus. Set caritas est ad Deum et ad angelos, quorum conuersatio 
non est cum hominibus. 

a. colloqui et uidere amicum .—Aristotle, EthicslX, ch. 11 (1171a27ff.). 

b. Jerome, Letter to Paulinus, Letter 53, n. 1 (PL 22:540). 

c. In the preceding question, article 1. 

d. conuenit 

e. Or: an undergoing. The "this" is ambiguous: either love, or the name "love," 
or both, imply passion. Similarly, dilectio, as well as the name dilectio, includes the 
element of electio or choice. 

f. dilectio . . . electio 

g. uel includunt ea, quasi addenda aliquid supra dilectionem et amorem 
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longing a for the beloved, by which the beloved's presence is desired. 
Second, in his affections a man turns other things back to himself and 
seeks for himself whatever goods are expedient for him; b and so far 
as this is done for the beloved, love includes the benevolence by which 
someone desires good things for the beloved. Third, the things a man 
desires for himself he actually acquires for himself by acting; and inso¬ 
far as this activity is exercised toward another, love includes beneficence. 
Fourth, to the accomplishment of whatever seems good in his sight, he 
gives his full consent; c and insofar as this attitude comes to be toward a 
friend, love includes the concord by which someone consents to things 
as they seem [good] to his friend—not, indeed, in speculative matters, 
since "concord in such matters," according to the Philosopher in Ethics 
IX, "does not pertain to friendship." 11 And disagreement about matters 
like this can exist without injuring the friendship, because agreement 
or disagreement about speculative truths is not something subject to 
the will; valid argumentation compels the intellect's assent. 234 ' 235 Nev¬ 
ertheless, over and above what belongs to the four things that have 
just been described, love adds a special note,' namely, the appetite's 
resting in the beloved; lacking this, none of those four is able to exist. 

(2) There are also terms that add some distinctive note beyond 
what is signified by "rational love" and "love." 1 For infatuation adds, be¬ 
yond love, the note of a peculiar intensity of love, as if a sort of blazing 
heat. 8 Friendship, however, adds two notes: first, the fellowship of lov- 


a. concupiscentia; "concupiscence" would be deceptive in this context. 

b. homo alia in se ipsum retorquet per affectum et sibi appetit quecumque sibi expediunt 

c. homo ea que sibi bona uidentur implere consentit 

d. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 6 (1167a25). 

e. Amor tamen super quatuor predicta aliquid addit 

f. Sunt etiam quedam que super amorem uel dilectionem aliquid addunt 

g. Amatio enim addit super amorem intensionem quandam amoris, quasi feruorem 
quendam. One might despair of finding the right words for this sentence. Ama¬ 
tio has no exact English equivalent, though perhaps "infatuation" succeeds 
best. Its basic meaning is affectionate or passionate love, with an accent on the 
strength of feeling (consider the emphasis on motion when Thomas brings it up 
in Comp, theol. I, ch. 46, or on a "vehement impetus" at Sent. Eth. IX, lec. 5, ed. 
Leon. 47:518.34-42). It approaches, in a way, what might be called a "romantic" 
love. In English of a bygone age one could have said "fondness" (see Crabb's Eng¬ 
lish Synonymes of 1816, rev. ed., ed. John H. Finley [New York: Harper & Broth¬ 
ers, 1917], s.v. affection; The Concise Dictionary of English Etymology of 1884 [repr. 
Ware, Hertfordshire: Wordsworth Editions, 1993], s.v. fond), or, in a euphemis¬ 
tic sense, "kindness" (see C. S. Lewis, Studies in Words, 2nd ed. [Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1967], 33). In a number of passages (e.g.. In IV Sent. 
d. 29, a. 3, qa. 2, ad 1; STII-II, q. 23, a. 1) Thomas speaks of mutua amatio or red- 
amatio, reciprocated or requited love, as a condition for genuine friendship. See 
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er and beloved in a mutual love, a such that they love each other and 
know that they love each other; second, that they act out of free choice, 
not merely from passion. Hence the Philosopher says that friendship 
is like a habit, but infatuation like a passion. b Accordingly, it is clear 
that friendship, which includes in itself all that has been mentioned, is 
the most perfect among things pertaining to love. And for this reason 
charity—which is a friendship between man and God, by which man 
loves God and God loves man, bringing about an association of man 
with God, as is said in 1 John 1:7; "If we walk in the light, just as he 
himself is in the light, we have fellowship with each other"—ought to 
be placed in a genus of this kind. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that any friendship in¬ 
cludes concupiscence or desire, and adds something beyond it, as was 
said. 236 

2. To the second, it should be said that charity adds something be¬ 
yond rational love and love. 

3-5. And a similar response should be made to the third, about be¬ 
nevolence, to the fourth, about concord, and to the fifth, about benefi¬ 
cence. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that peace may be traced back to 
concord—except that, to be precise, peace is spoken of more in regard 
to removal of disagreement between parties, while concord is spoken 
of more in regard to the union itself between them. 237 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that charity is a friendship, but 
adds something beyond friendship commonly so-called, namely, a spec¬ 
ification of who the friend is, since it is friendship toward God, who is 
more precious and dearer than all things. 6 

8. To the eighth, it should be said that a friend loves not only the 
friend with whom he is joined in friendship, but also everything that 


In I Sent. d. 10, a. 5, ad 1 (Mandonnet, 271): "[T]he will tends toward another, and 
there can be reciprocation, so that from two [persons] proceeds one conformity of 
will which is the union of both." At Sent. Eth. VIII, lec. 5 (ed. Leon. 47:458.105- 
13), the same notion is contrasted with the amatio simplex that can be had even to¬ 
ward inanimate things such as wine or gold. Fervor conveys the sense of intense 
heat, boiling, burning, being aroused, being feverish, though it would be a mis¬ 
take to assume that Thomas always has in mind the more violent aspects. 

a. societas quedam amantis et amati in amore 

b. Aristotle, EthicsVBl, ch. 5 (1157b28). 

c. caritas est amicitia, set aliquid addit supra ipsam, scilicet determinationem amici, 
quia est amicitia ad Deum, omnibus pretiosorem et cariorem 
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pertains to the friend (for example, his sons, his brothers, and such¬ 
like), even if he is not loved by them in return. In like manner, charity 
causes one chiefly to love God, who loves those loving him and who 
anticipates them in his loving, a - 238 but it also causes one to love men 
insofar as they belong to him. Hence when it was said that friendship 
concerns a returning of love, this has to be understood with respect to 
those between whom the friendship chiefly exists. 

9. To the ninth, it should be said that, when friendship is spoken of 
as "not hidden," it is not because a friend's love is known with certain¬ 
ty, but because the mutual love of friends can be gathered from prob¬ 
able signs. Charity, too, can be manifest in the same way, for someone 
seeing the signs of charity in himself can make a probable judgment 
that he has charity. b 

10. To the tenth, it should be said that insofar as men are made 
God-like by charity, they are indeed above mere men,' and their "con¬ 
versation is in heaven"; and it is in this way that they live together 
with God and the angels, insofar as men stretch themselves toward 
similar things, in accord with what the Lord teaches: "Be perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect" (Mt. 5:48). 239 

11. To the eleventh, it should be said that, while true friendship 
does desire to see the friend in person, and makes one rejoice in speak¬ 
ing together with the one who is the primary object of friendship, 
still the pleasure that comes from mutual beholding and enjoyment 
is not set as the end of true friendship, as is done in the friendship of 
pleasure. 4 240 And this is what Jerome intends to remove, by teach¬ 
ing that the friendship of charity is not directed chiefly toward being 
with and speaking with other men but rather "is joined by the glue of 
Christ," and that the pleasure of companionship with friends should 
not be sought as the main thing. e - 241 

12. To the twelfth, it should be said that that objection has truth in 
regard to that toward which the friendship mainly looks, 242 not about 
those who are loved insofar as they pertain to the main friend; for in 
this way, the friendship of charity extends to many. 

a. qui amantes se amat et in amando preuenit 

b. See earlier discussions of this point, above: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, 
q. 1, a. 4; In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 1, a. 4. 

c. in quantum homines per caritatem deiformes efficiuntur, sic supra homines sunt 

d. amicitia uera desiderat uidere amicum et colloquiis mutuis gaudere facit ad quem 
principaliter est amicitia, non autem ita quod delectatio, que est ex mutua uisione et perfru- 
itione, finis amicitie ponatur, sicut est in amicitia delectahilis 

e. scilicet quod non est amicitia caritatis principaliter ad homines, set “est Christi glut- 
tino copulata ", et quod delectatio principaliter de amicis non est querendum 
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ARTICLE 2 a Whether charity is a virtue 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that charity is not a virtue. 

1. For charity, as was said, is a certain friendship between man and 
God. But friendship is not set down as a virtue by the philosophers, al¬ 
though it has virtue for its foundation, since it exists on account of the 
noble good b that virtue is. Therefore charity is not a virtue. 

2. Further, the commandments of the law are about acts of the vir¬ 
tues. But "the end of the commandments is charity" (1 Tim. 1:5). c 
Therefore charity is the end of the virtues. But the end of the virtues is 
not virtue, but happiness. Therefore charity is not a virtue. 

3. Further, "virtue" bespeaks the ultimate a power can do, as is said 
in On the Heavens I. d - 243 But pleasure is something more ultimate than 
love, since it comes about in the very joining of lover and the object of 
his love, which is the union love seeks.' Therefore pleasure ought to be 
called a virtue more than love. But since pleasure is not set down as a 
virtue, neither should charity be called a virtue. 

4. Further, if nature suffices in the doing of some work, there is no 
need for nature to be elevated by a virtue. But insofar as man is able to 
know by natural reason that God is the highest good, man is able, ow¬ 
ing to something naturally in him, to love God above all things—and 
this is the act proper to charity. Therefore it would be needless to add, 
over and above this, any virtue of charity. 

5. Further, in order to strive for an end, it is enough to know it 
and desire it. But charity causes more than that, since it makes one 
love God and have friendship with him. Therefore it was not neces¬ 
sary for charity to be a theological virtue, but desire would have been 
enough. 244 

6. Further, "Virtue is about difficult things," as is said in Ethics II.' 
But loving is not difficult; on the contrary, love lightens all difficult 
things. Therefore charity is not a virtue. 


a. Parallels: STII-II, q. 23, a. 3; De caritate, a. 2. 

b. bonam honestum 

c. This is what the phrase says when translated directly from the Latin text (as 
it is in the Douay-Rheims). The RSV translates it "the aim of our charge is love," 
as if it were referring to Paul's pastoral mission. 

d. Virtus est ultimum potentie. —Aristotle, On the Heavens 1, ch. 11 (281 a 11). 

e. Set delectatio est magis ultimum quam amor, quia est ex ipsa coniunctione rei am- 
ate, quam amor querit 

f. Aristotle, Ethicsll, ch. 2 (1105a9). 
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On the contrary: 

1. The commandments of the law are about acts of the virtues. But 
charity fulfills all the commandments of the law, since "love is the full¬ 
ness of the law" (Rom. 13:10). Therefore charity is a virtue. 

2. Further, spiritual existence is caused by virtue. a - 245 But there is no 
spiritual existence without charity. Hence the Apostle says: "If I should 
have all faith, yet lack charity, I am nothing" (1 Cor. 13:2). Therefore 
charity is most of all a virtue. 

3. Further, nothing expels sin except virtue. But charity, "which 
covers a multitude of sins" (Prov. 10:12), does this most of all. There¬ 
fore charity is a virtue. 

Response: 

It should be said that the end of human life is happiness. b Hence, 
according to the diverse lives men lead are distinguished diverse kinds 
of happinesses corresponding to them. c Those who are outside civic life 
cannot arrive at civic happiness, which belongs to d the height of that 
life. In like manner, if someone is going to arrive at contemplative hap¬ 
piness, he has to become a partaker of that life. Consequently, the hap¬ 
piness that man can arrive at by the exercise of his natural powers is a 
happiness at the level of human life;' and this is what the philosophers 
spoke of, for which reason it is said in Ethics I: "Happy, however, as 
men." 1246 But since to us is promised a happiness in which we shall be 
equal to the angels, as is evident from Matthew 22:30 247 —a happiness 
exceeding not only the powers of man but also the powers of angels, 
who, like us, must be led to this end by grace, for to God alone is such 
happiness natural—it follows that if man is to attain that divine happi¬ 
ness, he must be made a partaker of the divine life. 248 Now, that which 
most of all causes one to live together with another is friendship, 8 as 
the Philosopher says in Ethics IX: "Each one keeps company with his 
friend in the activities he especially loves and takes as the center of 


a. Esse spirituals est a uirtute 

b. Here and throughout the response, unless otherwise noted the term Thom¬ 
as uses is felicitas. 

c. secundum diuersas uitas etiam diuerse felicitates distinguntur 

d. attingit 

e. felicitas, ad quam homo per sua naturalia potest deuenire, est secundum uitam hu- 
manam 

f. Beatos autem ut homines: Aristotle, Ethicsl, ch. 10 (1101a20). 

g. Illud autem quod ad alterum conuiuere facit maxime amicitia est 
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his life, as if [above all] wishing to live with his friend." 3 Thus we find 
that some go hunting together, others drink together, others talk phi¬ 
losophy together, and so on in regard to other things that people val¬ 
ue. Accordingly, [if a man is going to keep company with God as with 
a friend], there needs to be a certain friendship with God by which we 
would live together with him; and this is charity, as was said. But this 
sharing of divine life exceeds the faculties of nature, as also does the 
happiness to which the sharing is ordered. And for this reason, nature 
has to be brought to this perfection by some superadded gift, which is 
the very ratio of [an infused] virtue. 249 Hence charity must be called a 
theological virtue, which is poured out "into our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, who is given to us" (Rom. 5:5). 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the kind of friendship 
discussed by the Philosopher 11 is caused either by an inclination of na¬ 
ture (as in friendships based on pleasure or utility) or by the inclina¬ 
tion of a virtuous habit, with that natural inclination presupposed (as 
in friendship based on what is noble) c , insofar as everything that makes 
people alike tends to cause love between them. 4 ' 250 And so, friendship 
is set down not as a virtue of theirs,' but rather as something following 
upon the virtues. Yet the friendship we have with God cannot have 
any such foundation, since it exceeds the boundaries of nature.* We 
must therefore be lifted up to this friendship by a special gift; and this 
gift we call a virtue. 


a. A defensible translation of a difficult sentence: unusquisque conuersatur cum 
amico suo in ittis que maxime diligit, et que suam uitam reputat, quasi amico conuiuere uo- 
lens, which could also be expanded: “Each one is on intimate terms with his friend 
in regard to the things he most of all loves and reckons to be the point of his life, as 
if indicating that he wants most of all to live together with his friend so as to share 
these things with him." The reference is to Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 12 (1172a5). 

b. In the objection it was not Aristotle in particular but philosophers in general 
who were mentioned (amicitia a philosophis non ponitur uirtus). In the reply, the Leo¬ 
nine editors capitalize the word Philosophus, but it is possible to read the reply in the 
same way as the objection—as referring to the limits of the analysis of "a philos¬ 
opher," someone analyzing natural friendships from the vantage of natural reason. 

c. quantum ad amicitiam delectabilis et utilis . . . quantum ad amicitiam honesti 

d. in quantum omne quod facit similitudinem cum aliquo inclinat ad amorem illius 

e. Et idea non ponitur ab eis uirtus. This could also be rendered (more literal¬ 
ly, but not necessarily more accurately) as "And so, friendship is not set down 
by them as a virtue," as if to say: virtuous men do not themselves consider noble 
friendship to be a virtue, but rather a consequence of and context for virtue. 

f. nature metas, literally, “the pillars or columns of nature." 
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2. To the second, it should be said that charity is not said to be the 
end of the commandments as if it were the ultimate end of the vir¬ 
tues, but rather as being that by which all the other virtues are given 
their proper ordering to the ultimate end. And in the passage cited, 3 
the Apostle excludes from charity three things repugnant to true 
friendship: first, insincerity, 11 as found in those who simulate friend¬ 
ship, when they are not really friends, 3 which he excludes by saying "a 
faith not insincere'' (taking faith here to mean fidelity); second, an evil 
foundation, as found in people who come together to share a certain 
sin and become friends on that account, which he excludes by saying 
"with a good conscience"; third, an ulterior motive, d as found when 
someone loves a friend for the sake of lucre, which he excludes by say¬ 
ing "of a pure heart." 

3. To the third, it should be said that, since the acts of the virtues are 
praiseworthy, they must have a point of origin within us. e - 251 By con¬ 
trast, pleasure, since it comes from being joined with something fitting, 
is spoken of as a certain reception, and so as a passion, which origi¬ 
nates from an agent. 1 For this reason, pleasure belongs rather to the 
aspect of reward. But love signifies the stretching out of the appetite 
into the thing loved and implies this activity. Accordingly, charity is set 
down as a virtue, but enjoyment, which pleasure implies, is set down 
as a dowry. 252 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity, as is evident from 
what was said before, 6 includes friendship, love, and desire. But a nat¬ 
ural desire can only be for a thing that is capable of being possessed 
naturally; hence a natural desire for the highest good is in us by na¬ 
ture—in the sense that, and so far as, this highest good can be partici¬ 
pated in by us through its natural effects. 11 ' 253 Similarly, love is caused 
by likeness; hence the highest good is naturally loved above all things, 
insofar as we have a likeness to him 1 through natural goods. But since 

a. In the Douay-Rheims (translating from the Vulgate), 1 Tim. 1:5 reads: 
"Now the end of the commandment is charity, from a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and an unfeigned faith." Thomas takes these up in reverse order. 

b. fictio, which could also be rendered pretense, dissimulation. 

c. sicut est in simulantibus amicitiam, cum non sint amici 

d. obliquata intentio 

e. oportet quod habeant principium in nobis 

f. cuius principium est ah agente 

g. In the preceding article. 

h. Vnde desiderium naturale summi boni inest nobis secundum naturam, in quantum 
summum bonum participabile est a nobis per effectus naturales 

i. ipsum, which can be translated either "it" or "him"—though the context 
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nature cannot arrive at the highest good's activities, which are his very 
life and happiness—cannot arrive, that is, at the vision of the divine es¬ 
sence—for the same reason, it does not attain the intimacy with him 
of a friendship that makes friends live together and share in the same 
works. 3 And so there is a need for charity, by which we would have 
friendship with God, to be added above [what is possible to nature]— 
both that we might love him as he is in himself, having been made like 
unto him through sharing in spiritual gifts, and that we might desire 
him as sharable by his friends in the state of glory. b - 254 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that desire does not suffice; there 
also has be a sharing of life, as was said. c 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that the difficulty found in works 
of virtue is not always a difficulty of labor or of something saddening. 
Rather, the things with which virtue is concerned are correctly said to 
involve difficulty inasmuch as they are above and beyond the powers 
of those who lack that virtue. 4 255 


ARTICLE 3 e Whether reason is the subject of charity 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that the subject of charity is 
reason.* 


strongly favors the latter, as Thomas is not speaking about a notion of some high¬ 
est good, but about the actually existing highest good which is God. 

a. Thomas writes idea etiam ad amicitiam non pertingit, que facit amicos conuiuere 
et in operibus communicare, which has been expanded to "the intimacy with him of 
a friendship that makes friends" etc., in order to bring out the point that in the 
philosophical life one does have some relationship to God, namely through an 
admiring contemplation and assimilation of divine effects, but it is not that spe¬ 
cial relationship called friendship. Moreover, since there can be a sort of friend¬ 
ship which is called such metaphorically, as when a person joins an organization 
called "Friends of Whales" or when a philosopher is called a "friend of truth" (for 
this would also be metaphorical unless he is joined to a person who is Truth), we 
have construed the second phrase as a description of the sort of friendship the 
natural contemplative life fails to attain. 

b. et ipsum amemus, assimilati ei per participationem spiritualium donorum, et de- 
sideremus ut participabilem per gloriam ab amicis suis 

c. In the response. The phrase is communicationem in uita. 

d. set proprie ea quorum est uirtus dicuntur habere difficultatem, in quantum supra 
uires eleuantur eorum qui uirtutem non habent 

e. Parallels: ST I-II, q. 56, a. 6; II-II, q. 24, a. 1; De uirt. in comm., a. 5; cf. In 
III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 2 (see above). 

f. Throughout the article, "reason" translates ratio. The phrases est in ratione 
and est in uoluntate have often been translated "has reason/will for its subject." 
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1. For as is said in Ethics I, the subject of every virtue is either the ra¬ 
tional by participation or the rational by essence. 3 But charity is a vir¬ 
tue, as was said. Since its subject is not the rational by participation— 
for if it were, it would be a moral virtue—it seems, therefore, that its 
subject has to be the rational by essence. [But this is nothing other 
than intellect or reason. Therefore charity has reason for its subject.] 

2. Further, whenever there are two things one of which always casts 
out the other, they must have their existence in the same subject. 11 But 
charity and mortal sin mutually cast each other out. Since every mor¬ 
tal sin is either in the superior reason or in the inferior reason (as was 
said in Book II, Distinction 24), it therefore seems that charity, too, has 
reason for its subject. 

3. Further, as charity is chief among virtues freely given, 3 so pru¬ 
dence is chief among moral virtues. But reason is the subject of pru¬ 
dence; therefore, it is also that of charity. 

4. Further, since charity is a theological virtue, it cannot be in the 
soul's sensitive part, which cannot have God for its object. It must 
therefore be in the soul's intellectual part. But it is not in free will/ 
since free will has for its object a contingent thing that can be brought 
about and chosen by us, whereas charity is of the ultimate end, which 
in no way belongs to the class of contingent, workable, choosable 
things. 3 Nor, likewise, can charity be in the will, since the will does not 
have a determinate act of its own but commands all the other acts of 
the soul—so that, if charity were in the will, for the same reason every 
other virtue would also be in the will [, which is false]. Therefore the 
only option remaining is that charity has reason for its subject. 

5. Further, in their treatments of virtue, philosophers did not posit 
any virtue in the will, positing instead intellectual virtues in the part of 
the soul that is rational by essence and moral virtues in the part that 
is rational by participation, to which part belong the irascible and con- 
cupiscible powers, as is clear from Ethics I. f Since charity is a virtue, it 
therefore seems that it is not in the will. 


a. That is, the part of the soul that is rational by participation (appetite) and 
the part of the soul that is rational by essence (intellect). The reference is to Aris¬ 
totle, Ethics I, ch. 13 (1103a3). 

b. Ea que mutuo se expellunt oportet esse in eodem 

c. caritas principatur in gratuitis uirtutibus 

d. "free will": liberum arbitrium; "will" (below): uoluntas 

e. supra quod non cadit contingentia nec operatic nostra nec electio: literally, "upon 
which befalls neither contingency, nor activity or choice of ours" 

f. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 13 (1102bl3-1103a3). 
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On the contrary: 

1. Reason's object is the true, whereas charity's object is not the true 
but rather the good. Therefore charity has the will for its subject, not 
reason. 

2. Further, love pertains to appetite, whereas reason pertains to 
knowledge. Therefore charity does not have reason for its subject. 

Response: 

It should be said that, in order to know what power some virtue 
is in, one must consider the power to which the virtue's act is relat¬ 
ed. Now the chief act of charity is to love God, which indeed belongs 
to reason as directing, but to appetite as executing; hence it must be 
traced back to appetite. 256 But this act cannot be executed by sensitive 
appetite, since this appetite cannot have God for its object. Therefore 
this act must pertain to the intellectual part's appetite—not insofar as 
it chooses things that may lead to the end, but insofar as it is related to 
the ultimate end itself, and this, too, belongs to the will. Hence char¬ 
ity has the will for its proper subject. Certain ones, however, say that 
charity is in the concupiscible power. But this cannot be the case, since 
the concupiscible power is part of the sensitive appetite, and even if 
the concupiscible power be styled "human" [to distinguish it from the 
power as found in brute animals], still it does not have this human¬ 
ness except by participating in reason—unless perhaps someone might 
wish, speaking equivocally, to call the will itself irascible and concupi¬ 
scible. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "the part of the soul 
that is rational by essence" does not mean reason alone, but also in¬ 
cludes the appetite annexed to reason, namely, the will. Hence the 
Philosopher says in On the Soul III that "the will is in reason." 3 And so, 
charity is neither a moral virtue (since it is not about the passions be¬ 
longing to the sensitive appetite, which is rational by participation) nor 
an intellectual virtue (for it is not with respect to powers of apprehen¬ 
sion that it exists in the part rational by essence), but it is a theologi¬ 
cal virtue. 257 

2. To the second, it should be said that mortal sin is not always said 
to be "in the reason" as in a subject, since it has for its subject at times 


a. Aristotle, On the Soul III, ch. 9 (432b5). 
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the irascible power, at times the conscupiscible; 258 but mortal sin is al¬ 
ways "in the reason" as in the power directing the act of sin, and "in 
the will" or free will as in the power commanding and eliciting the act 
of sin. In this way, charity, too, has reason—or rather, understanding— 
as director of its acts. 259 

3. To the third, it should be said that prudence is chief among moral 
virtues insofar as it directs all of them, and on this account it pertains 
to reason; 260 whereas charity is chief by way of commanding various 
acts and conjoining the lover to an end and forming the appetite, all of 
which pertains to the will. 3 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity's subject, properly 
speaking, is neither sensitive appetite nor free will but simply the will, 
which, although related in a certain way to all human acts as their 
cause, nevertheless does not stand in the same relation toward all. For 
certain acts it elicits of itself, inasmuch as it is a specific power (for ex¬ 
ample, the very act of willing), while other acts it commands, inas¬ 
much as it is universal mover of the soul's powers. Accordingly, vir¬ 
tues that bring to perfection acts merely commanded by the will do 
not have the will itself for their subject, but instead, whatever specific 
powers elicit those acts, whereas the virtues that bring to perfection 
acts that the will elicits do have the will for their subject; and so, the 
same account cannot be given for all of them. To love, b however, is an 
act elicited by the will, for it implies a resting of the will and a certain 
transformation into the thing loved. Thus, charity, which brings this act 
to perfection, has the will for its subject. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said, as was said above, c that virtues 
are necessary for us in order that the soul's natural powers should 
be determined to good. 261 Thus, for matters in regard to which natu¬ 
ral powers are, of their nature, determined to good, virtues 6 are not 
required. Now the will has for its object the good, which is the end. 
Hence, as far as its own nature is concerned, 6 the will is naturally de¬ 
termined to good—the good proportionate to human nature. 262 And 

a. Filling out what the original sentence implies: Set caritas est principalis per 
modum imperantis et coniungentis fini et informantis, quod pertinet ad uoluntatem. 

b. Here, diligere, not amare. 

c. See In III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1. 

d. Vnde in illis in quibus potentie naturales sunt ex sui natura ad bonum determinate, 
non requiruntur alie uirtutes. Thomas can write "other ( alie) virtues" because the 
potentie naturales are themselves uirtutes in his philosophical vocabulary. We, how¬ 
ever, would not call functional eyesight a "virtue," so much has our usage been 
narrowed to the moral arena. 

e. quantum in se est 
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for this reason the philosophers posited no virtue in the will with re¬ 
spect to the ultimate end. 263 Nevertheless, some acquired virtue must 
be posited in the will insofar as the will is concerned with things that 
lead to the end—the virtue, namely, of justice, as will be explained 
below, 3 which has to do with goods that come into the use of daily 
life. b Even so, justice is counted among moral virtues, since, although 
the will according to its essence is in the part of the soul that is ratio¬ 
nal by essence, nevertheless, owing to a likeness between its act and 
theirs it is grouped together with the irascible and concupiscible pow¬ 
ers, which are called rational by participation. Moreover, the will it¬ 
self in some way participates in reason, insofar as it is directed by rea¬ 
son in the latter's function of apprehending goods. 3 According to the 
doctrine of the faith, however, an ultimate end is given that exceeds 
natural inclination. It is therefore necessary, according to theologians, 
to posit some virtue in the will, for the purpose of lifting it up to this 
end; and this we call charity. 


ARTICLE 4 Whether charity is 
one virtue or many 

Proceeding to the fourth, [we divide the article into four subques¬ 
tions: (1) whether charity is a single virtue; (2) whether charity is dis¬ 
tinct from other virtues; (3) whether charity is the form of the other 
virtues; (4) whether there can be an unformed charity.] 


SUBQUESTION l d Whether charity is a single virtue 
Objections: 

It seems that charity is not a single virtue. 3 

1. For habits are distinguished by their acts, and acts by their ob¬ 
jects. But charity has two objects at the greatest distance from each 
other, namely, God and neighbor. Therefore it is not a single virtue. 


a. See In III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 2. 

b. circa bona qne in usum uite ueniunt 

c. in quantum a ratione appreensiua dirigitur 

d. Parallels: STII-II, q. 23, a. 5; De caritate, a. 4. 

e. caritas non sit una uirtus: we have mostly written "single virtue" rather than 
"one virtue," because the force of the question is not: Is charity a virtue or one 
kind of virtue, but precisely: Is charity a single virtue, rather than many virtues 
grouped under a single name? 
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2. Further, theological virtues are different from moral virtues be¬ 
cause moral virtues direct a person in regard to things that lead to the 
end, whereas theological virtues are about the end itself. But charity is 
about both the end itself and things that lead to the end, inasmuch as 
both God and neighbor are loved by charity. Therefore charity contains 
two virtues, of which one is moral and the other theological. 

3. Further, virtues are ordered to specific sorts of acts, since virtue is 
productive of the best, as is said in Ethics U; a and they place an appro¬ 
priate manner of acting in their acts, b since virtue consists not only in 
doing good things, but in doing them well; and again, acts of the vir¬ 
tues are commanded by the commandments of the law. But charity 
has two acts, two manners of acting, and two commandments. There¬ 
fore it is not a single virtue. 

On the contrary: 

1. There is only one [first] mover in any given genus. But charity 
moves all the other virtues to their ends by means of their proper acts. 
Therefore charity is a single virtue. 

2. Further, since it is a theological virtue, charity's object is God. But 
God is supremely one. Therefore charity, too, is only one virtue. 

Response: 

It should be said that a virtue derives its species from its object ac¬ 
cording to the ratio under which the virtue chiefly tends to the object. 1 
Hence, since charity chiefly loves God, and does not love anything else 
except insofar as it is of God, it is apparent that charity receives unity 
and is a single virtue from the unity of divine goodness to which it first 
has reference. 264 


a. Aristotle, Ethics II, ch. 5 (1106b22). Thomas writes: Virtutes ad actus aliquos 
ordinantur, quia uirtus est optimorum operatiua. That is, a given virtue is not about 
just any species of act done in any way, but it produces just the right species of act 
in just the right way; it is "operative of the best things" in that area of life. 

b. modum aliquem in suis actibus pcnunt. Modus in this sentence is best rendered 
"an appropriate manner of acting." A modus of activity is the manner in which it 
is done, such as cooking breakfast well or poorly, quickly or slowly, cheerfully or 
irritably. A virtue makes it possible not only to do what is "materially" the right 
thing, such as to refrain from drinking too much wine, but also to do the right 
thing in the best way, such as to refrain from excess without regrets or complaint, 
and to find it pleasant to drink the right amount. Modus can also be translated as 
"measure," and in some sentences this seems a better choice. 

c. uirtus specificatur ex obiecto suo secundum illam rationem qua principaliter in ip- 
sum tendit 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the neighbor is not 
the chief object of charity, as was said. 

2. To the second, it should be said that theological virtues direct one 
also as regards things that lead to the end—not, indeed, according to 
the proper rationes of the things that lead to the end, but according to 
the nature of the end. 265 For even as faith causes one to believe cer¬ 
tain things about creatures on account of the first Truth from which 
one receives faith, 266 so, in like manner, does charity cause one to love 
men insofar as they are capable of participating in the divine goodness, 
which is the ultimate end. 

3. To the third, it should be said that a material diversity of objects 
suffices for numerical diversity of acts, but only a diversity of formal 
objects brings about diversity of species among acts. 3 Now a formal di¬ 
versity of object derives from that ratio of the object to which either a 
habit or a power chiefly refers. Accordingly, while loving God and lov¬ 
ing neighbor are indeed diverse acts, they still pertain to the same hab¬ 
it, just as seeing white and seeing black, or seeing something close at 
hand and seeing something far away, are numerically different acts of 
sight taking place in different ways, b yet pertain to one seeing power. 267 
And thus, too, diverse commandments are given about acts of charity, 
according to the diverse measures 6 they have. 268 


SUBQUESTION 2 d Whether charity is distinct 
from other virtues 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that charity is not distinct from other virtues. 
1. Whatever falls within the definition of virtue as such cannot 
be that which distinguishes one virtue from another.' But charity is 
this kind of thing. Hence, Jerome says: "To sum up briefly the whole 
definition of virtue: virtue is the charity by which God and neigh¬ 
bor are loved." 1 And Augustine says that "virtue is the order of 

a. materialis diuersitas obiectorum sufficit ad diuersificandum actum secundum nu- 
merum, set secundum speciem actus non diuersificantur nisi exformali diuersitate obiecti 

b. diuerse uisiones secundum numerum et diuersos modos habent 

c. modos 

d. Parallels: STII-II, q. 23, a. 4; De malo, q. 8, a. 2 and q. 11, a. 2; De caritate, a. 5. 

e. Quicquid cadit in diffinitione uirtutis non distinguitur a uirtutibus 

f. uirtus est caritas, qua diligitur Deus et proximus .—In fact it is Augustine, Letter to 
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love." a Therefore charity is not a virtue distinct from other virtues. 11 

2. Further, virtues are distinguished from one another by their acts. But 
the acts of all other virtues are attributed to charity, as is clear from 1 Cor¬ 
inthians 13. Therefore charity is not a virtue distinct from other virtues. 

3. Further, any special virtue has a special object. 269 Charity, by con¬ 
trast, has, not a special object, but one common to all, namely, the 
good. Therefore charity is not a special virtue. 

4. Further, the commandments of the law are about acts of the vir¬ 
tues. But the commandment that pertains to charity is not contradis¬ 
tinguished from the other commandments, but rather it contains all 
the other commandments in itself. Therefore charity is not a virtue dis¬ 
tinct from other virtues. 

On the contrary: 

1. Whenever a genus is divided into species, the members so divid¬ 
ed are distinct from one another. 11 But charity is distinguished from the 
other theological virtues, according to 1 Corinthians 13 and according 
to Gregory, who says that charity is symbolized by one of the daugh¬ 
ters of Job. d Therefore it is a special virtue. 

2. Further, in Ethics V the Philosopher proves that justice is a special 
virtue because it has a special vice contrary to it alone. 6 But charity has 
a special vice contrary to it alone, namely hatred. Therefore charity is 
a special virtue. 

Response: 

It should be said that, as was said [in the preceding article], hab¬ 
its derive their species from their correlative objects, according to that 
ratio of an object to which a habit chiefly refers. Now, an object's ra¬ 
tio is taken according to the relationship between the thing toward 
which the habit or power exercises its activity, and the act of the soul 
in which the habits or powers exist. 1 Since, however, it happens that 
things which in reality 6 are joined together and are supremely one 

Jerome, Letter 168, ch. 4, n. 15 (PL 33:739), and the exact wording is: "virtus est 
charitas qua id quod diligendum est diligitur." 

a. Augustine, On the City of God XV, ch. 22 (CCSL 48:488). 

b. caritas non distinguitur ab aliis uirtutibus 

c. A paraphrase of Omne quod condiuiditur contra alia est distinctum ab illis. 

d. Gregory, Morals on the Book of Job l, ch. 27 (CCSL 143:45). 

e. Aristotle, EthicsV, ch. 4 (1130al4). 

f. Literally, the proportion of the thing to the act of soul: Ratio autem obiecti 
sumitur secundum proportionem rei circa quam est operatio habitus uel potentie ad actum 
anime in qua sunt habitus uel potentie. 

g. Here and elsewhere, "in reality" translates secundum rem. 
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are sometimes divided by the soul's activity, it therefore happens that 
where a thing is the same, there may yet be diverse rationes of the ob¬ 
ject, as, for example, the same thing [wealth] is the object of liberality 
as able to be given away freely to another, and of justice as having the 
nature of a debt owed to another. 3 And likewise, where a thing is re¬ 
ally common, the object's ratio is particular and proper, as, for exam¬ 
ple, first philosophy, although it considers being as common to all, is a 
special science precisely because it considers being under a special ratio, 
namely, being insofar as it does not depend on matter and motion. The 
case is similar in the topic under discussion. The chief and proper ob¬ 
ject of charity is the divine goodness. Now, while there is some divine 
good aspired to in all the other virtues, yet this very good, common in 
reality, 270 has itself a special ratio. b And so, charity is a special virtue dis¬ 
tinct from all the others. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that just as in the realm of 
sciences perfection is imparted to all the other sciences by a single spe¬ 
cial science distinct from them, namely, first philosophy, insofar as its 
object is common in reality to the objects of all the other sciences, so, 
too, is it in the realm of virtues: that which pertains to a single virtue 
can be placed in the common definition of virtue, as is evident with 
prudence, which perfects the ratio of virtue in all the moral virtues. 
And so, right reason, which pertains to prudence, is placed in the defi¬ 
nition of virtue as such, as is evident from Ethics II: "Virtue is a choice- 
productive habit consisting in a mean determined by reason, as a wise 
man would determine it"; c nor from this should it be concluded that 
prudence is not a special virtue, but rather, that it is a general rule of 
all virtues. 

And so it is that charity, too, which perfects all the other virtues, is 
placed in the common definition of virtue; nor from this should it be 
concluded that charity is a general virtue, but rather, that it is a general 
perfection of the virtues. Nevertheless, Augustine's statement that "vir¬ 
tue is the order of love" can be understood in two ways: either inter¬ 
preting "love" to mean the love of charity itself, and then the aforesaid 

a. sicut eadem est obiectum est liberalitatis ut est donabilis, et iustitie ut habet ratio- 
nem debiti 

b. In omnibus autem aliis uirtutibus est aliquod bonum diuinum, set tamen hoc quod 
est commune secundum rem habet specialem rationem —namely, its very status as su¬ 
preme and essential Good, of whose beatitude man can become partaker. 

c. Aristotle, Ethics II, ch. 6 (1106b36). 
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response holds; or interpreting "love" to mean love in general, 3 and in 
this way "love" is taken for that natural love which exists in any power 
whatsoever with respect to its object, to which love virtue gives a suit¬ 
able determination, since virtue is the ordering of the soul's affections.* 1 
Certain ones, however, not paying attention to the difference between 
natural love and appetite and animal love and appetite, erred to the 
extent of maintaining that the concupiscible was not a special power 
but [something] diffused in all the other powers; 17 and, in like manner, 
maintained that charity was indistinct from the other virtues. 271 

2. To the second, it should be said that acts of other virtues are at¬ 
tributed to charity, not as though it elicits them itself, but rather be¬ 
cause it commands them. It does, however, have a special act to elicit, 
namely loving God. 

3. To the third, it should be said that charity's object is not any good 
whatsoever, but the divine good; and this good also, although it is in 
some way present in all goods, nevertheless has a special ratio [distinct¬ 
ly its own and not common to any other good], as was said. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the commandment pertaining 
to charity does not embrace all the other commandments as though it 
were a sort of universal in comparison to those things, but instead in 
the manner of a sort of leading-back of the others to it, 4 272 since all 
commandments are ordered to that one, just as the acts of all the other 
virtues are ordered to the act of charity, insofar as it commands them 
all. Hence, from this fact is established, not that charity is a general vir¬ 
tue, but that it is a general mover of all the virtues. 


SUBQUESTION 3 e Whether charity is the 
form of the other virtues 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that charity is not the form of the other vir¬ 
tues. 273 

a. amore caritatis . . . amore in communi 

b. et sic amor sumitur pro amore naturali, qui inest cuilibet potentie respectu sui obiec- 
ti, quem uirtus determinat, quia est ordinatio affectionum anime 

c. uim . . . uiribus 

d. non compreendit omnia alia commandmenta sicut uniuersale ad ilia, set per quon¬ 
dam reductionem 

e. Parallels: In II Sent. d. 26, a. 4, ad 5 (translated in webnote 285); In III Sent. 
d. 23, q. 3, a. 1, qa. 1 (see above); STII-II, q. 23, a. 8; De ueritate, q. 14, a. 5; De 
malo, q. 8, a. 2; De caritate, a. 3. 
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1. For every form is either an exemplar form or an intrinsic form. 274 
But charity is not the exemplar form of the virtues, since on that sup¬ 
position all the other virtues would be drawn into the same species; 275 
nor is it an intrinsic form, since then it would give being and species to 
the other virtues, and in that way all the virtues would be of the same 
species and would be in the same subject as charity is, nor would they 
be distinct from it. 276 Therefore in no way is charity the form of the vir¬ 
tues. 

2. Further, charity differs from grace. But grace is said to be the 
form of all the virtues, since it makes an act meritorious. Therefore 
charity is not the form. 

3. Further, as power stands to power, so habit stands to habit. But 
reason imposes an appropriate manner of acting on all the other forc¬ 
es 4 of the soul; therefore a habit existing in the reason imposes such 
a manner on all the other habits. And thus, faith—or even prudence, 
which is described by the philosophers as the form of all the other vir¬ 
tues—is more the form of the virtues than charity. 

4. Further, form, agent, and end do not come together in something 
numerically one, as is said in Physics II. b But charity is the end of the 
commandments and thus of the virtues, and it is a mover, too, insofar 
as it commands the acts of the virtues. Therefore it is not a form. 

5. Further, habits are revealed through acts proceeding from them. 
But any virtue whatsoever imposes its manner of acting or its form 
upon the act proceeding from it, so that, accordingly, a just man works 
justly, and a brave man acts bravely. Therefore the virtues are not 
formed through charity but are formed through themselves. 277 

On the contrary: 

1. Ambrose says that charity informs all the other virtues and is 
their mother. 4 

2. Further, that which is foremost even in bodily things is formal 
with respect to others in the same order, as fire is in a certain way the 
form of air, and air of water, and water of earth, as is said in Physics IV. d 

a. uirihus 

b. Forma et efficiens et finis non incidit in idem numero. —Aristotle, Physics II, ch. 7 
(198a25). 

c. Moos sends us to Ambrosiaster, Comments on First Corinthians 8, 2 (PL 
17:226), but no relevant text is there. Shortly thereafter (PL 17:239) we find a 
text saying that charity is "the mother of all good things." Another more like¬ 
ly source is Ambrose Autpert's Lives of Saints Paldo, Tuto, and Vaso, n. 17 (CCCM 
27B:902), which speaks of charity as "mother of all virtues." Neither text, how¬ 
ever, speaks of "forming" or "informing." 

d. Aristotle, Physics IV, ch. 5 (213aIff.). 
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But charity has first place among the virtues. Therefore it itself is the 
form of the virtues. 

Response: 

It should be said that charity may be compared to all other virtues 
as their mover, as their end, and as their form. 

(1) That it is the mover of all the other virtues is evident from the fact 
that the good itself, which is charity's object under the ratio of final end, 
is the [common] end of the virtues. But in all powers or arts of a single 
order, it happens that the art or power that has to do with the ultimate 
end orders the acts of other arts or powers to their proper ends, as the 
military art, which exists for the sake of victory (to which every partic¬ 
ular military task 3 is ordered), orders the equestrian and naval arts to 
their ends. And so, charity is called "mother" of the other virtues, inso¬ 
far as she brings forth their acts from her conception of the end, which 
functions in the manner of a seed, since the end is the point of depar¬ 
ture for matters of action, as the Philosopher says. b Now, [a virtue that 
has to do with the end] is said to command the acts of lower virtues in¬ 
sofar as it makes them do their work for the sake of its end, and in this 
way it moves other lower arts toward its end. Hence charity also moves 
all the other virtues toward its end, and in this way it is said to com¬ 
mand their acts. For there is this difference between eliciting and com¬ 
manding an act: a habit or power elicits that act which it produces in 
regard to its own object, without the mediation of anything else; but it 
commands an act when that act is produced by the mediation of a low¬ 
er power or habit in regard to that power's object. 278 In this way, there¬ 
fore, charity is the mover of the other virtues. 279 

(2) Charity is likewise their end. For it belongs to all the virtues in 
common that their acts are their proximate ends, since activity is sec¬ 
ond perfection and habit first perfection, and the less complete is or¬ 
dered to the more complete as to an end. Now the end of a lower 
power or habit is ordered to the end of a higher-ranking one, just as a 
military end is ordered to a civic end. 280 Consequently, the acts of all 
the other virtues are ordered to the act of charity as to an end. And it 
is for this reason that charity is called "the end of the commandments" 
(1 Tim. 1:5). c 

a. officium bellicum 

b. principium in operabilibus: Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 8 (1151al6). 

c. According to the Vulgate's rendering of the Greek: Finis autem praecepti est 
caritas de corde puro et conscientia bona et fide non ficta. The RSV has a different take 
on the verse: "The aim of our charge is love that issues from a pure heart and a 
good conscience and sincere faith." 
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(3) It is likewise evident that charity is the form that causes the ratio 
of virtue to be perfectly realized in each and every virtue. 3 For a low¬ 
er power does not have the perfection of virtue except by participating 
in the perfection of a higher-ranking power, as for example a habit in 
the irascible power does not have the nature of virtue, as is said in Eth¬ 
ics VI, b except inasmuch as it receives understanding (i.e., discretion) 
from reason, which is perfected by prudence; and accordingly, pru¬ 
dence places a form and an appropriate manner of acting into all the 
other moral virtues. Now, all the virtues that can merit eternal life— 
and it is from this vantage that we are now speaking of virtues—exist 
in powers subject to the will, since a power's act can be meritorious 
only to the extent that it has something of the voluntary in it, and vol¬ 
untariness has place whenever the will moves and commands the acts 
of other powers. 3 ' 281 Hence it is impossible that a habit existing in some 
power of the soul should have the nature of virtue—if one is speaking 
of meritorious virtues, as we are doing here—except to the extent that 
such a power participates in something of the perfection of a will that 
is perfected by charity. 

And therefore charity is the form of all the other virtues, as pru¬ 
dence is the form of the moral virtues. And this is one way in which 
charity is the form of the other virtues. The other two ways [in which 
charity is the form of the virtues] can be taken from the fact that chari¬ 
ty is mover and end, insofar as a mover communicates something of its 
manner of acting to the instrument, 8 ' 282 and insofar as things that lead 
to the end are directed in accord with the ratio of the end [as it pre¬ 
exists in the agent] , e - 283 And it is thus that charity's manner of acting is 
participated in by the other virtues, insofar as they are moved by char¬ 
ity and are ordered to it as their end. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity is the exem¬ 
plar form of the virtues. But there are two kinds of exemplar form. 
One is the original in imitation of which something is made; and for 
this [sort of imitation to occur], nothing other than a mere likeness is 
required, as we say that real things in the world are exemplar forms of 

a. forma perficiens unamquamque uirtutem in ratione uirtutis 

b. Aristotle, Ethics VI, ch. 13 (1144bIff.). 

c. in quantum habet aliquid de uoluntario, quod contingit ex hoc quod uoluntas mou- 
et, etc. 

d. in quantum mouens ponit modum suum in instrumento 

e. et ea que sunt adfinem diriguntur ex ratione finis 
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paintings. 3 Another kind of exemplar form is that according to the like¬ 
ness of which something is made and through participation in which it 
has being, as the divine goodness is the exemplar form of every good¬ 
ness, and the divine wisdom, of every wisdom; and such an exemplar 
form need not be of one and the same species with the effects caused 
by it, since participants do not always participate [in the perfections of 
their cause] in the mode of that cause in which they participate. 11 And 
this is the way in which prudence is the form of the other moral vir¬ 
tues, for, by impressing upon lower powers a sort of seal of prudence, 
prudence gives to the habits found in the lower powers the ratio of 
virtue. 3 And something similar holds for charity with respect to all the 
other virtues. 

2. To the second, it should be said that lower powers are not per¬ 
fected by the perfection of virtue except by participating in the per¬ 
fection of higher-ranking ones. Now, since higher-ranking things are 
formal with respect to lower-ranking things, as being more perfect, 
what is participated in from the higher-ranking is formal in the lower- 
ranking. Hence, for the perfection of virtue in any power is required [a 
participation in] as many forms as are higher-ranking with respect to 
that power. For example, reason is higher-ranking than the concupis- 
cible appetite, as placing order in it; and so prudence, which is reason's 
perfection, is the form of temperance, which is a virtue in the concu- 
piscible appetite. Similarly, the will is higher-ranking than reason, in¬ 
sofar as reason's act is viewed as a voluntary and meritorious act; and 
so charity is the form of prudence and temperance alike. Similarly, the 
soul's essence is superior to the will, insofar as the will and all the oth¬ 
er powers of the soul flow from the soul's essence; and so grace, which 
is the perfection of the soul's essence, establishing it in spiritual be¬ 
ing, is the form of charity, prudence, and temperance alike. Nor would 
charity be a virtue if it were [per impossibile ] without grace, as neither 
would prudence be a virtue if it were without charity, nor temper¬ 
ance, without charity and prudence—as long as we are speaking of in¬ 
fused virtues ordered to gaining merit. 284 Certain ones, however, say 
that charity and grace are the same in essence; but this was discussed 
in Book II, Distinction 26. 285 

a. una ad cuius representationem aliquid fit, et ad ham non exigitur nisi similitudo 
tantum, sicut ditimus res ueras picturarum esse formas exemplares 

b. talis forma exemplaris non oportet quod sit unius speciei cum causatis, quia partici- 
pantia non semper participant per modum participati 

c. in quantum sigillatio quedam prudentie in inferioribus uiribus dat habitibus qui ibi 
sunt rationem uirtutis 
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3. To the third, it should be said that reason imposes a manner of 
acting on all the powers under its governance, and the will, likewise, 
on all the powers lower than it. a But the philosophers did not maintain 
that virtue was given form by anything other than prudence, because 
neither in the will, so far as it pertains to the ultimate end, nor in the 
soul's essence, did they posit any perfection added over and above that 
of human nature. 286 Nevertheless, the natural perfection that all the 
virtues share in remains. 11 ' 287 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that exemplar form comes togeth¬ 
er with the agent and the end in something numerically one, as is evi¬ 
dent with God, but intrinsic form does not. 288 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that lower things participate in the 
perfections of higher things after the former's own manner; and so the 
participants' participations are determined for them by their own ca¬ 
pacity and nature. Accordingly, any virtue in a lower power has a cer¬ 
tain form by which it is constituted a virtue owing to its participation in 
a higher power's perfection, while it has the form by which it is this vir¬ 
tue from the nature of the particular power in which it exists, through 
that power's determination to its proper object. And any virtue places 
into its own act this form and manner of acting as well as the form or 
manner it has from the higher power, as, for example, [infused] tem¬ 
perance places into its act a manner of acting proper to temperance, as 
well as that which it has from prudence, from charity, and from grace. 


SUBQUESTION 4 C Whether there can 
be an unformed charity 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that charity can exist while being unformed 
by grace. 4 289 

1. For just as faith continues to exist in one who believes but does 
not act rightly, so too can the love by which God is loved exist in such 
a person, since even sinners and infidels love God. e But faith lacking 


a. ratio imponit modum omnibus uiribus que sunt sub ipsa, et uoluntas similiter om¬ 
nibus uiribus inferioribus ea 

b. Naturalis autem perfectio constat quod in omnibus uirtutibus participatur 

c. Parallels: STI-II, q. 65, aa. 2 & 4; II-II, q. 23, a. 7; immediately above, qa. 3, 
ad 2. 

d. The formulation is briefer: quod caritas possit esse informis. 

e. Sicut enimfides est in eo qui non operatur bene, ita etiam et dilectio qua Deus diligi- 
tur, quia etiam peccatores et infideles Deum diligunt 
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good works is unformed by grace; in like manner, therefore, charity 
lacking good works is unformed by grace. 

2. Further, no one knows whether or not he has grace. But some¬ 
one can know that he has love. Therefore the love of God can exist 
without grace, and so it can exist in an unformed state. 8 

3. Further, from faith arise both fear and love. But fear can exist in 
an unformed state, as servile fear proves. 290 Therefore, so can love. 

On the contrary: 

1. The Ffoly Spirit cannot be present and active without grace be¬ 
ing present and active. 0 But "the charity of God is poured out into our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit" (Rom. 5:5). Therefore charity [is accompa¬ 
nied by the presence and action of the Holy Spirit, and so] cannot exist 
while being unformed by grace. 

2. Further, a form cannot be unformed, but charity is the form of all 
the other virtues. Therefore it cannot itself be unformed. 

Response: 

It should be said that charity can never exist while being unformed 
by grace; and on this point all authorities agree. According to some, 
however, this happens because of the fact that charity is nothing other 
than the Holy Spirit. But in Book I, this position was destroyed. 0 Ac¬ 
cording to others, charity is the same as grace—which was rejected in 
Book II. 291 It is therefore necessary to assign other reasons. From what 
has been said up to this point, two such reasons can be gathered. The 
first is taken from charity's effect; for, since charity is a certain friend¬ 
ship that requires friends to live together/ there cannot be charity un¬ 
less there be a sharing of divine life, which comes through grace; and 
therefore charity cannot exist without grace. The second reason can be 
gathered from the fact that charity is the mover and form of all the vir¬ 
tues. Hence, inasmuch as every sin is opposed to the act of some vir- 


a. Both times "love” is dilectio. If dilectio is understood psychologically, as a for¬ 
mation of the will, we can be aware of its presence even as we are aware of our 
own thoughts; but the objector equivocates by assuming that, since caritas is a 
kind of dilectio, the same is true for it, too. The reason this does not follow has al¬ 
ready been discussed above: see In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 4; In I Sent. 
(Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 1, a. 4. 

b. An interpretative rendering of Spiritus Sanctus non potest esse sine gratia. 

c. In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, aa. 1-2 (see above); In I Sent. (Lectura ro¬ 
mana) d. 17, q. 1, a. 2 (see above). 

d. conuictum inter amicos, a common life among friends—those who share their 
meals together; compare the unfortunate English derivative "convicts." 
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tue, every [mortal] sin takes away charity. 292 And since grace cannot 
be taken away except by sin, it follows that charity is taken away as 
soon as grace is removed. 3 - 293 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that to faith is specifically 
opposed not every sin, but rather, every infidelity; and so, just as the 
habit of faith is entirely taken away when a man errs about one arti¬ 
cle of faith, as was said above, b so the habit of charity is entirely taken 
away when any sin opposed to charity is committed. Hence, nothing 
ever remains unformed in charity, whereas this can happen in the oth¬ 
er virtues. c - 294 

2. To the second, it should be said that a man does not know wheth¬ 
er or not the rational love he is aware of having is specifically the ratio¬ 
nal love that is charityf Hence, just as a man does not know whether or 
not he has grace, so he does not know whether or not he has charity. 

3. To the third, it should be said that fear does not require a sharing 
of divine life, as does the love of charity. And therefore love and fear 
are not similar in this respect. 


QUESTION 3 On the act of charity for God 

The next thing to be inquired about is the act of charity by which 
God is loved, since the place for inquiry about loving one's neighbor 
will come later. We will inquire into four things here: (1) whether it is 
possible for us to love God in his very essence, directly and immediate¬ 
ly; (2) whether he can be totally loved; (3) whether the love by which 
we love God has any measure; (4) whether the measure of acting con¬ 
tained in the commandment of charity—namely, "with all your heart, 
with all your soul," etc.—can be fulfilled in the wayfaring state. 


a. caritas tollitur, ablatagratia 

b. In III Sent. d. 23, q. 3, a. 3, qa. 1. 

c. Vnde in caritate nichil manet informe, sicut in aliis uirtutibus 

d. dilectio ilia quam aliquis scit se habere, nescit de ea utrum sit dilectio caritatis 
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ARTICLE l a Whether God can be immediately 
loved by wayfarers 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that God cannot be loved by us di¬ 
rectly and immediately, as long as we are in the wayfaring state. b 

1. For intellect is quicker than affection; hence Augustine says that 
"intellect flies ahead, but affection lags behind or comes not at all." c 
But our intellect in the wayfaring state cannot see God directly and 
immediately; therefore neither can our affection love him in that way. 

2. Further, love cannot be had for the unknown and the unseen; 
hence the Philosopher says in Ethics IX, "No one begins to love a beau¬ 
ty in which he did not already take delight." d But in the wayfaring 
state we do not see the divine essence. Therefore neither can we love it 
in its essence, directly and immediately. 

3. Further, knowledge had in the heavenly fatherland exceeds 
knowledge had in the wayfaring state, insofar as man in the father- 
land sees God directly and immediately in his essence. If therefore in 
the wayfaring state man could love God directly and immediately, the 
charity of the fatherland would not surpass the charity of the wayfar¬ 
ing state. [And this is false. Therefore, man cannot so love God in the 
wayfaring state.] 

4. Further, in the wayfaring state we are unable to see God directly 
and immediately because of the fact that we rise from visible things to 
the knowledge of invisible things. But in like manner, we go from love 
of visible things to love of invisible things. Hence Gregory says in one 
of his homilies: "The kingdom of heaven is spoken of under the like¬ 
ness of earthly things, so that, by way of what the soul already knew 
to love, it might learn also to love what is unknown." e And in the Pref- 

a. Parallels: STII-II, q. 27, a. 4; De ueritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad 6; De caritate, a. 2, 
ad 11. 

b. Note the various phrasings of the question. "Is it possible for us in this life 
(that is, in uia, as wayfarers to heaven) to love God per essentiam, to love him as he 
is in himself?" which is equivalent to the question "Can we as wayfarers love him 
'immediate,' without any created intermediary, with nothing intervening between 
him and us?" Immediate emphasizes that the act in question has its term directly 
in God, and is not by way of a power or habit that has something else as its ob¬ 
ject, such as a creature of God. 

c. Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 118, Serm. 8, n. 4 (CCSL 40:1689). 

d. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 5 (1167a3-5): "Goodwill seems, then, to be a begin¬ 
ning of friendship, as the pleasure of the eye is the beginning of love. For no one 
loves if he has not first been delighted by the form of the beloved . . ." 

e. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 11, n. 1 (CCSL 141:74). 
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ace it says: "that by knowing God visibly, we may, through this, be 
borne off into love for what is invisible." 3 In like manner, therefore, in 
the wayfaring state we do not love God directly and immediately. 

5. Further, the will, which is the first root of sin, ought to be cor¬ 
rupted more by sin than any other power of the soul is corrupted. But 
[in man's fallen condition] the intellect cannot exercise its act, which 
is to see, toward God as direct and immediate object. b Therefore neither 
can the will exercise an act of love having God as direct and immedi¬ 
ate object. 

On the contrary: 

1. Augustine says in the Confessions: "Woe to those who love your 
traces in place of you." c The phrase "traces of God," however, refers to 
the participation of divine goodness found in creatures. Therefore holy 
men and women d in the wayfaring state love God directly and imme¬ 
diately, and not only insofar as his goodness is participated in by crea¬ 
tures. 

2. Further, the knowledge proper to the wayfaring state is enigmat¬ 
ic and destined to be emptied out, owing to the fact that it knows God 
through the mediation of created things; but "charity will never fail" 
(1 Cor. 13:8). Therefore charity does not love God through the media¬ 
tion of any created thing.'- 295 

3. Further, that which is a middle term of knowing something is 
the reason for that knowledge; 1 and it ought to be similar with rational 
love. But creatures are not the reason for loving God; quite the con¬ 
trary, God is the reason for loving creatures, most of all when we are 
speaking about the love that is charity. Therefore [even in this life], 
God is directly and immediately loved in his essence. 

Response: 

It should be said that for ordered powers, the following truth ob¬ 
tains: where a prior power's activity has its terminus, there a subse- 

a. Vt dum uisibiliter Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in inuisibilium amorem rapiamur. 
From the Preface appointed for Masses of the Christmas season. 

b. intellectus non potest actum suum, qui est uidere, exercere circa Deum immediate 

c. Augustine, rightly On Free Choice of the Will II, ch. 16, n. 43 (CCSL 29:266). 
"Traces": nutus, which first means "nod," then comes to mean "command" or 
"will," and finally "things commanded or willed." 

d. sanctis 

e. Cognitio uie, propter hoc quod Deum mediantibus creaturis cognoscit, euacuatur et 
est enigmatica. Set "caritas numquam excidet", 1 Cor. XIII. Ergo non diligit Deum medi- 
ante creatura. 

f. medium cognoscendi. .. ratio cognitionis 
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quent power's activity begins/ as it is evident that sensation ends in 
imagination, which is a motion produced from sense-in-act, and in¬ 
tellect begins where imagination ends, since the intellect takes phan¬ 
tasms for its object, as is said in On the Soul III. b Consequently, about 
things that have no phantasms/ the intellect can gather no knowledge, 
except on the basis of things whose phantasms are represented to it/ 
Hence in the wayfaring state, in which it gathers [intelligible forms] 
from phantasms, the intellect cannot see God directly and immediate¬ 
ly, but has to arrive at a knowledge of him on the basis of visible things 
whose phantasms it grasps. Now, although it does not directly and im¬ 
mediately see his very essence, the intellect's knowledge nevertheless 
ends in [a knowledge of] God himself, since from his effects it appre¬ 
hends that he exists/ Hence, the will's activity can be directly and im¬ 
mediately about God himself, with no intervening middle term on the 
will's part 296 —but nevertheless, with many preceding middle terms on 
the intellect's part, by which it comes to the knowledge of God/ 297 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that intellect is quicker to 
this extent, that it precedes affection [by giving it its object]; but in the 
act of loving, affection reaches more into a thing's innermost being/ as 
was said above/ 

2. To the second, it should be said that love must be of that which is 
somehow known and seen, but not necessarily of that which is known 
and seen directly. 1 Hence that which is known in another can yet be 
loved directly. 

a. ubi terminatur operatic prions potentie, ibi incipit operatio sequentis. "Ends" has to 
be taken here in the sense of "has its terminus" or "terminates," not "ceases to act." 

b. Aristotle, On the SoullW, ch. 7 (431 a 15ff.). 

c. That is, things of which there cannot be phantasms from which to abstract. 

d. illarum rerum que non habent phantasmata cognitionem non potest accipere, nisi ex 
rebus quorum sibi representantur phantasmata 

e. And so, that he can be loved. Quamuis autem ipsam essentiam non uideat imme¬ 
diate, tamen cognitio intellectus ad ipsum Deum terminatur, quia ipsum esse ex effectibus 
appreendit. Right after this sentence, Moos includes two sentences that are found 
in some manuscripts, a translation of which may be helpful to the reader al¬ 
though their authenticity has been rejected by the Leonine editors: "Hence, since 
affection follows upon intellect, affection's (or the will's) activity begins where 
intellect's activity terminates. It was said, however, that the intellect's operation, 
viz., knowledge of him, has its term in God himself, whose being it apprehends 
from his effects." 

f. nullo medio interueniente . . . multis tamen mediis precedentibus 

g. affectus in amando magis pertingit ad intima 

h. See In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

i. "directly": in se 
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3. To the third, it should be said that a good is more lovable to the 
extent that it is more fully known—especially that good which is the 
end, and in which is found nothing offensive to affection. And there¬ 
fore since God is more fully known in the fatherland than now, so 
he will be more fully loved. But that difference on the part of know¬ 
ledge 3 will be due to something proper to knowledge (namely, to know 
something per se, not in and through another); and accordingly there 
will not be the same ratio of knowledge [in the fatherland as in the 
wayfaring state]. There will be a difference in affection, however, not 
in regard to what pertains to it per se, but rather due to the difference 
in knowledge. So, the nature of this love will remain the same, but the 
love will differ in its intensity, as the greater from the lesser. b 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the fact that love tends from 
visible to invisible things does not derive from something on its part, 
but rather from something on the part of knowledge, namely, the kind 
of knowledge preceding it. Hence in each authority adduced mention 
was made of knowledge. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that neither the nature of the soul's 
powers nor that which follows upon them according to their nature is 
taken away through sin. 


ARTICLE 2 C Whether God can be totally loved 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that God cannot be totally loved. 

1. For love d presupposes knowledge, but God is not totally known, 
even by the saints in the fatherland. Therefore neither can he be total¬ 
ly loved by any creature. 

2. Further, just as the divine light is infinite, so also is the divine 
goodness. But by reason of its infinity the divine light cannot be com¬ 
prehended by the intellect in such a way that it would be totally seen. 

a. That is, the difference between wayfaring and heavenly knowledge, men¬ 
tioned in the objection. 

b. inde erit eadem ratio amoris, set differet amor per magis et minus, i.e., the love 
will be of the same species here and there—in both states, it is the same char¬ 
ity; but it will differ in heaven by being more intense than it is here, for the rea¬ 
son given. 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 27, a. 5; De caritate, a. 10, ad 5. This inquiry overlaps to a 
large extent with the more specific inquiry into whether a Christian in the wayfar¬ 
ing state can love God perfectly: in addition to a. 4 below, see, for example, STII-II, 
q. 24, a. 8; q. 44, a. 4; q. 184, a. 2; Deperfectione, chs. 3-7 (ed. Leon. 41:B70-72). 

d. Throughout this article, “love" renders dilectio and diligere. 
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Therefore neither can the divine goodness be totally comprehended by 
the affection in such a way that it would be totally loved. 

3. Further, God does not love himself more than totally. If there¬ 
fore some creature could love God totally, some creature's love would 
equal the divine love, which is false. 

On the contrary: 

"Love the Lord your God from your whole heart" (Deut. 6:5). This 
will be fulfilled, at least in the fatherland. Therefore God can be totally 
loved by man. 

Response: 

It should be said that three things concur in the activity of loving, 
namely lover, love, and beloved; 3 and to each of these corresponds 
its own mode. b For a thing loved has a mode by which it is lovable, 
and the lover has a mode by which he is dilective, that is, apt to love 
something. c But the mode of love is discerned 11 in the comparison of 
lover to beloved, since love is the medium between the two. And it is 
similar in the case of vision. 298 

If therefore "totally" be taken to refer to the mode of the thing loved 
and seen, in this way the saints in the fatherland love God totally and 
see him totally, since, just as there is nothing of his essence which they 
do not see and love (for which reason they are said to see the whole 
and love the whole), 299 so also nothing of the mode according to which 
God exists remains unseen or unloved by themA 300 Hence they see 


a. diligens, dilectio, et dilectum 

b. In this discussion, modus is a difficult concept to grasp. Any thing or activ¬ 
ity has a mode, measure, manner, of existing or of acting that is suitable to it, and 
on the basis of which the relationship of other things to it can be judged. Thus, a 
runner's modus might be described as how well or how far he can run, these be¬ 
ing a certain "measure" of his ability. To say that a thing loved has a modus by 
which it is lovable means that to each good there corresponds a certain "mea¬ 
sure" of lovability. A thing is as lovable as it is good: the goodness measures its lov- 
ability. The mode that goes along with a cake is relatively dim, for we love it only 
to a modest point. The mode that goes along with bodily life as opposed to death 
is quite intense as compared with other natural goods, but still finite because 
there are greater goods than it, for the sake of which one should be prepared to 
lay down one's life. However, the mode that goes along with God, the infinite 
good, is itself infinite; he is as lovable as he is good. 

c. natus diligere, "born to love": compare the idiom "someone is a born run¬ 
ner." We are speaking of the activity most natural to something, the work it nat¬ 
urally performs. 

d. attenditur 

e. ita etiam nichil de modo quo Deus est remanet ab eis non uisum aut non dilectum 
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and love totally, that is, they see and love the whole mode according to 
which God exists. 

It is similar, too, if "totally" be taken to refer to the mode of the ones 
loving, since according to the whole mode [of their power to love and 
to see], that is, according to their whole capacity, 3 they will love and 
see, nothing of their power being withdrawn from the divine vision 
and love. And in this way is understood "to love [God] from the whole 
heart." 

If, however, "totally" be taken to refer to the mode of the love, in this 
way they will neither totally love nor totally see, since the mode of love 
and of vision, as was said, is discerned in the comparison of the lovable 
and the visible to the one seeing [and loving]. Now the mode in which 
God is lovable and visible exceeds the mode by which man can love or 
see, since his light and his goodness is infinite. And therefore he is not 
totally seen and loved by others, since he is not loved as intensely and 
fervently, nor seen as clearly, as he is lovable and visible, except by him¬ 
self. And thus he alone comprehends himself by loving and by seeing. 

Replies to objections: 

1-4. And from this response, the solution to all the objections is 
clear. 


ARTICLE 3 b Whether the love by which we 
love God has any measure 3 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that the love by which we love 
God has a mode. 

1. For every finite thing has a measure. d But mode is caused by 

a. totum suum posse 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 27, a. 6; De caritate, a. 2, ad 13; Super Rom. 12, lec. 1. 

c. The question can be understood only if one bears in mind the variety of 
meanings modus can have: mode, manner, way. So, to ask whether a certain ac¬ 
tivity has a modus is to ask whether a limit is imposed on it by some external 
measure. For instance, the activity of eating is measured, or given its functional 
limits, objectively by food that is appealing and good to eat, subjectively by the 
sensation of hunger giving way to satiety. Here, to ask if there is any modus to our 
loving of God is to ask if the activity itself should be "measured," moderate, limit¬ 
ed in any way (see the sed contra). I have at times preferred "measure" to "mode," 
since the former more idiomatically conveys the truth Thomas wishes to convey: 
there simply is no limit, nor could there ever be, to how much God deserves to be 
loved or how much we should love him. 

d. mensuram 
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measure, as was said in Book I, Distinction 3. Since therefore the love 
by which we love God is finite, it must have a mode. 

2. Further, as Bernard says, "Charity progresses to wisdom." 3 But 
wisdom has a mode, according to Romans 12:3: "Do not be wiser than 
is necessary. " b Therefore love has a mode. 

3. Further, every act of virtue is moderate, since what is immoder¬ 
ate is reprehensible and vicious. 3 But the love by which we love God is 
especially an act of virtue. Therefore it has a mode. 

4. Further, all the acts of the other virtues are done from charity. If 
therefore charity has no mode in its act, neither will the other virtues 
have a mode. [But they do; therefore charity, too, has a mode.] 

On the contrary: 

1. Bernard says in On Loving God: "The reason to love God is God; 
the measure, to love without measure." d 

2. Further, love ought to take its measure from the lovable thing. 
But the divine goodness is measureless. Therefore love of him has no 
measure. 3 

Response: 

It should be said that "mode" implies a certain measuring.' But an 
act is measured by that which is the ratio for acting, just as mercy, in 
giving aid to misery, takes its measure from the quantity of misery 
that moves mercy. Now, whereas the cause of loving God is the divine 
goodness, which is infinite, the act of a creature is finite, since it pro¬ 
ceeds from a finite potency; and therefore it cannot be commensurate 
to the ratio for loving. And owing to this, the love of God has no limit 6 
placed upon it beyond which it would be unnecessary to progress, but 
howsoever much this love should love him, it always stretches itself to 


a. Rightly William of St. Thierry, On the Nature and Dignity of Love, ch. 2, n. 5 
(PL 184:383). 

b. Non plus sapere quam oportet. The whole verse: "For I say, by the grace that 
is given me, to all that are among you, not to be more wise than it behoveth to 
be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety and according as God hath divided to every 
one the measure of faith" (Douay-Rheims). 

c. moderatus . . . immoderation, i.e., "moded" and "unmoded." 

d. Causa diligendi Deum Deus est, modus sine modo diligere .—Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, On Loving God, ch. 1, n. 1 (PL 182:974; SC 393:60). 

e. Dilectio mensuranda est ad diligibile. Set diuina bonitas est immensa. Ergo et dilec- 
tio ipsius non habet modum. A sign of the conceptual closeness of modus and mensu- 
ra can be seen in the fact that the sed contra articles here employ both terms as if 
they were interchangeable. 

f. mensurationem 


g. modus 
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what [still] lies before it. a And for this reason, too, it is said that charity 
does not have a mode, namely, a pre-set mode, beyond which it must 
not progress. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that since the love by 
which we love God is finite, it has [as a matter of fact] a certain mode to 
which it attains [at any given moment]; but it does not have a mode ac¬ 
cording to which it stops or ought to stop, as have the other virtues. 301 

2. To the second, it should be said, as was said above, b that through 
knowledge things are in a certain way drawn into the one knowing; 
and therefore things pertaining to knowledge are measured by the 
knower's own capacity, although the truth of the knowledge is mea¬ 
sured by the thing itself. But through love the lover is drawn toward 
the very one loved, and therefore love is to be measured by the very 
thing loved rather than by the one loving. 

3. To the third, it should be said that no matter how much God is 
loved, the act will not be immoderate, since it does not exceed the pro¬ 
portion [fitting] to its object. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that when it is stated that "char¬ 
ity has no mode," we should understand the statement in regard to the 
act charity elicits, not in regard to the acts it commands, since those 
acts ought to receive modes in accordance with the various natures of 
their proper objects, concerning which those acts are done. 302 


ARTICLE 4 C Whether the mode of loving specified in the 
commandment can be fulfilled in the wayfaring state 0 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that the mode contained in the 
commandment can be fulfilled in the wayfaring state. 

1. For Jerome says: "The one who says that God has commanded 

a. propter hoc in dilectione Dei non ponitur aliquis modus ultra quem non oporteat 
progredi, set quantumcumque diligat semper ad anteriora se extendit. An allusion to Phil. 
3:13-14, where St. Paul writes: "Brethren, I do not count myself to have appre¬ 
hended. But one thing I do: Forgetting the things that are behind and stretching 
forth myself to those that are before [Vulg.: in priora\, I press towards the mark, 
to the prize of the supernal vocation of God in Christ Jesus" (Douay-Rheims). 

b. In the present Distinction (d. 27), q. 1, a. 1. 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 24, a. 8, q. 44, a. 6, and q. 184, a. 2; De caritate, a. 10; De 
perfectione, chs. 3-6 (ed. Leon. 41:B70-71); Super Philem. 3, lec. 2. 

d. The commandment is, of course, “You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind, and with all your 
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something impossible, let him be anathema." 5 But God commanded 
this ["Love the Lord your God with all your heart," etc.] to all way¬ 
farers. Therefore it is heretical to say that it cannot be observed in the 
wayfaring state. 

2. Further, charity is a virtue more necessary than other virtues. 
But the commandments given about the acts of the other virtues can 
be fulfilled in the wayfaring state; therefore, too, the commandment 
given about the act of charity can be fulfilled. 

3. Further, every commandment of the law binds, since "law" is de¬ 
rived from "binding. " b But no one may leave undone that to which 
he is bound, without incurring sin. If, therefore, the law were to com¬ 
mand something that could not be done, it would kill—not only by fur¬ 
nishing an occasion for sinning, as the Apostle says, but also directly; 5 
and so it would be evil, which is unfitting. 

On the contrary: 

1. As long as we remain in this life, we cannot be without sin, as is 
clear from the first Epistle of John, chapter 1. But whenever someone 
sins, he does not love God with his whole heart. Therefore that com¬ 
mandment cannot be totally fulfilled in the wayfaring state. 

2. Further, the heart of man cannot be occupied at the same time 
with many things. d But while we are in this life we sometimes have to 
fix our hearts upon temporal things. Therefore man cannot love God 
in this life with his whole heart. 

Response: 

It should be said that the whole and the perfect are the same, as 
the Philosopher says. 5 The ratio of the perfect, however, consists in 
this: that nothing be lacking to it. But this happens in two ways: ei- 


strength" (Mk. 12:29; cf. Lk. 10:27, Mt. 22:37, and Deut. 6:5). Taking it as already 
established that one can love God and neighbor in this life, here a further ques¬ 
tion is posed: Is it possible to do so in this life according to the mode specified, namely 
"with all your heart, all your soul," etc.? 

a. In a note Moos simply writes "Jerome, Exposition of the Catholic Faith," but 
in fact this statement appears to be from a confession of faith that Pelagius ad¬ 
dressed to Pope Innocent I (PL 45:1718, n. 10). 

b. lex a ligando dicitur 

c. non solum occasionaliter, ut died Apostolus, set etiam directe occidet —i.e., not only 
by providing an occasion for convicting fallen man of his helplessness and need 
for grace, but also by its very content, which would be simply impossible to fulfill. 

d. homo non potest simul cor ad multa habere, literally, man cannot have (or re¬ 
late) his heart toward many things at once. 

e. Aristotle, Metaphysics X, ch. 4 (1055a 12). 
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ther (1) when something lacks nothing that it is capable of having, 3 or 
(2) when something lacks nothing that it ought to have, just as some¬ 
one is of the perfect quantity [of body] when he has such quantity 
as human nature requires, even if he does not have the quantity of a 
giant, which is nevertheless possible in human nature. Accordingly, 
(1) the first perfection of human nature is in the state of glory, when 
man will have the whole of what can possibly exist in human nature; 
but (2) the second perfection is of nature built up b —namely, when a 
man has the whole of what he ought to have at a given time. 

Following upon this distinction, a twofold totality in the love of 
God may be considered: (1) one, by which a man gives all to the love 
of God, in no way falling short of what is possible for him to give; 3 and 
indeed, that this perfection or totality should be enacted is not com¬ 
manded of us [in this life], but rather shown to us, in order that we 
might know the final state we shall come to, as Augustine says. And 
this perfection or totality excludes everything that would be able to in¬ 
terrupt the act of love, even for a time. d (2) Another totality may be 
considered, by which a man withholds none of the things he ought 
to do for love of God, at some given time; and this perfection or total¬ 
ity is laid down in the commandment in such a way that even now it 
is meant to be fulfilled—namely, that a man should omit none of the 
things he ought to do for love of God. And this totality excludes ev¬ 
erything that is contrary to it, as being repugnant to divine love—not, 
however, that which interrupts the act of love for a time, since always 
to act with the act of some virtue cannot happen except in those who 
are in the state of blessedness: for the perfection of the blessed 3 consists 
in operation, whereas the perfection of the virtuous consists in habit. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that what the law com¬ 
mands to be done can be fulfilled and is fulfilled by all in the state of 
salvation. 303 

2. To the second, it should be said that the acts of the other virtues 
are not "the end of the commandment," as is the act of charity. The act 
of charity therefore has a mode which belongs in one way to the end 


a. nichil desit eorum que natum est habere 

b. nature condite 

c. Vna qua nichil deerit de his que homo potest expendere in amorem Dei, quin in di- 
lectione ponat 

d. etiam ad tempus 

e. "of blessedness": beatitudinis; "blessed": fetid 
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and, in a different way, to the wayfaring state. It is not the same, how¬ 
ever, with other virtues. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, insofar as charity is laid down 
as a commandment of the law, it binds us to whatever is to be fulfilled 
in the wayfaring state; whereas in regard to that which will be fulfilled 
of charity in the fatherland, it is laid down rather as an article of faith 8 
than a commandment of the law. 

4, 5. The solution to the contrary arguments is evident from what 
has been said. 


Notes on the text of Lombard 
"Therefore now he [the evil man] does not love himself. " 304 

But against this: every sin, according to Augustine, comes from self- 
love. 11 Therefore it seems that the evil man loves himself immoderately. 
In response, it should be said that what he loves in himself is his ex¬ 
terior nature, which he reckons himself to be, but not the intellectu¬ 
al nature, according to which he truly is what he is. And so he loves 
what he reckons himself to be, but not what he truly is, since "each 
thing is properly that which is most powerful in it, just as the city is the 
king," as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX. C 

"So built is the human mind [that it would never fail to remember its 
own possessions, never fail to understand itself, never fail to love itself], " d 

On the things mentioned in this statement, see the discussion in 
Book I, Distinction 3. 305 

" 'With your whole heart' [means with your whole intellect, ‘with your 
whole soul' means your will, 'with your whole mind ' means your 
memory]," 

It should be known that something is required for charity in three 
ways: (1) in one way, as the subject of charity, which is the will itself; 
(2) in another way, as something preceding charity, like memory and 
intelligence; (3) in a third way, as following upon charity, like the iras¬ 
cible and concupiscible, and also the bodily members that execute the 

a. documentum fidei 

b. Augustine, On the City of God XIV, ch. 28 (CCSL 48:451). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 8 (1168b31). 

d. In Distinction 27, ch. 5, n. 2, the Lombard quotes at length from Augus¬ 
tine's On the TrinityXIN, ch. 14, n. 18 (CCSL 50A:445; cf. Grottaferrata ed., 2:165), 
beginning with the statement cited here by Aquinas. 
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command of charity. Since therefore the act of charity (even as the act 
of any virtue whatsoever) must be perfect, the commandment con¬ 
cerning the act of charity includes the perfection of all the aforesaid 
powers, and this all commentators admit though they expound the 
text differently 3 —namely, that neither in the will, nor in all the pow¬ 
ers preceding or following the act of the will, should there be anything 
that resists charity (speaking of the perfection fitting to the wayfaring 
state) or anything that can interrupt its act (speaking of the perfection 
of the fatherland). 

And thus, according to one explanation, the commandment is say¬ 
ing: "with your whole mind," i.e., with the whole memory, that it be 
without forgetfulness; "with your whole heart," i.e., with the intellect, 
that it be without error; "with your whole soul," i.e., with the will, 
that every contrary affection might be removed. 

The same is explained in another way: "with your whole heart," 
as regards the concupscible and "with your whole soul" as regards the 
irascible, so that no passion of the sensitive appetite should impede the 
love of God; "with your whole mind" as regards the rational, which in¬ 
cludes both will and intellect. 

Again, Gregory of Nyssa b offers this explanation: "with your whole 
heart," as regards the vegetative soul; "with your whole soul," as re¬ 
gards the sensitive soul; "with your whole mind," as regards the ratio¬ 
nal soul. But in Deuteronomy 6 is also laid down "with your whole 
strength," which is to be referred to the exterior members that carry 
out charity's command; or [it may be referred] also to the irascible, as 
some say; or [it may be that the phrase] lays down a characteristic of 
this love, viz., that it should be firm. 

a. idea preceptwn de actu caritatis includit perfectionem omnium predictorum secun¬ 
dum diuersas expositiones: I have filled out this phrase a bit to make Thomas's point 
clear. All the Church Fathers understand Jesus to be commanding a perfection or 
totality of love embracing all of man’s powers, but they differ among themselves 
regarding the exact meaning of each term (heart, soul, mind, strength). 

b. Gregory of Nyssa, Treatise on the Creation of Man, ch. 8 (PG 44:143). 


DISTINCTION 28 a 
[OBJECTS OF CHARITY] 


Division of the text 

"Here it may be sought whether by that commandment [of the love 
of neighbor we are commanded to love the whole neighbor, that is, soul 
and body," etc.]. Here, the Master determines the truth about charity 
in point of its comparison to the object of love. b 

This consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he asks 
what should be loved from charity; in the second, in what order [they 
should be loved], where he says (Distinction 29): "After the aforesaid, 
the order of charity [should be treated]," c 

The first is divided into three parts. In the first, he shows to which 
things the commandment of charity extends with respect to men; in 
the second, with respect to angels, where he says: "Here, however, a 
question arises"; in the third, he draws a certain distinction from what 
was said, at the words: "Here it should be noted." 

Concerning the first, he does two things. First, he determines the 
truth; second, he removes a doubt, where he says: "Augustine seems 
to hand down this [opinion, that by the commandment of charity we 
are not bound to love ourselves]." 

Here, we will address seven questions: whether from charity one 
should love (1) virtues, (2) inanimate things; (3) angels; (4) demons; 
(5) evil people; (6) whether from charity a man can love himself or (7) 
his own body. 

ARTICLE l d Whether virtues should be loved from charity 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that virtues should be loved from 
charity. 

a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
902-17. 

b. de caritate per comparationem ad ipsum diligibile 

c. For Aquinas's commentary on Distinction 29, see p. 202. 

d. Parallels: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 1, a. 5 (see above); STII-II, q. 25, 
a. 2; Super Rom. 12, lec. 2. 
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1. For Augustine says: "He who loves his brother, loves more the 
love by which he loves." 8 But the love by which a neighbor is loved is 
the virtue of charity. Therefore virtues should be loved from charity, 
since the neighbor is loved from charity. 

2. Further, "that due to which anything is such as it is, is even more 
so itself." b But true friendship loves the friend on account of what is 
noble. c Hence it loves what is noble even more than the friend. There¬ 
fore charity, which is a certain friendship, as was said, d is more loving 
of the virtues than even of neighbors. 

3. Further, first acts pertain to the same power as the acts reflec¬ 
tive upon them, since they are of the same ratio, e.g., understanding 
something understandable and understanding oneself to understand 
it. But acts of the same ratio are perfected by one and the same virtue. 
Therefore since the neighbor is loved through charity, through charity 
is likewise loved the love by which the neighbor is loved; and for the 
same reason, other virtues are so loved by charity. 

4. Further, things having reference to our final beatitude should be 
loved from charity. But we are led to beatitude by the virtues, and they 
will remain with us in beatitude. Therefore the virtues should be loved 
from charity. 

5. Further, charity is love of the ultimate end. But the ultimate end 
of our life is beatitude. Therefore we ought to love beatitude from char¬ 
ity. But when they reach consummation, virtues and grace will pass 
into beatitude. Therefore the virtues should be loved from charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. Augustine sufficiently enumerates the things that should be 
loved from charity, and he makes no mention of virtues, as is evident 
in the text. 


a. Qui diligit fratrem, dilectionem qua diligit magis diligat .—A semi-quotation of 
Augustine, On the Trinity VIII, ch. 8 (CCSL 50:286), where we find a statement al¬ 
ready cited by the Lombard (and by Aquinas) in Book I, Distinction 17: magis no- 
vit dilectionem qua diligit quam fratrem quern diligit. There is no textual variation in 
Augustine that would read "magis diligit dilectionem." There is, however, another 
text further on that differs in structure but has the same meaning: "Cum de dilec- 
tione diligimus fratrem, de Deo diligimus fratrem: nec fieri potest ut eandern di¬ 
lectionem non praecipue diligamus qua fratrem diligimus" (ibid., ch. 12, p. 288). 
Perhaps St. Thomas had this assertion in mind, but confused the actual statement 
with the preceding statement about the knowledge of one's own love. Here and 
throughout the Distinction, "love" is usually the noun dilectio or the verb diligere. 

b. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics l, ch. 2 (72b29). 

c. honestum. On the concept of honestum, see webnote 140. 

d. See In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 (above). 
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2. Further, what we love only on account of ourselves is not loved 
from charity, since "charity does not seek after its own" (1 Cor. 13:5). 
But we love virtues only on account of ourselves, since, being acci¬ 
dents, they do not subsist of themselves; hence neither do they have 
goodness except insofar as they exist in us. Therefore they should not 
be loved from charity. 

3. Further, those alone should be loved from charity that share be¬ 
atitude with us. But virtues, since they are accidents, are not capable 
of beatitude, or even of life. Therefore they should not be loved from 
charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that, since charity includes love but adds some¬ 
thing more, it happens in two different ways that something can be 
loved from charity. 3 

In one way, something can be loved from charity as that in which 
the friendship of charity has its term; and in this way, nothing is 
loved from charity except that to which friendship is capable of being 
extended.* 1 Now friendship cannot be extended to virtues or any ac¬ 
cidents, for two reasons. First, because friendship makes a man want 
his friend to exist and to have what is good. But accidents do not exist 
on their own, nor have they goodness on their own; being and well¬ 
being are theirs only when they exist in substances. Hence, we do 
want virtues or accidents to exist, yet not for themselves, but for a 
subject to which we want being or well-being to come by way of those 
accidents. Second, because friendship consists in a certain association 
in which friends return love to one another and do the same things 
and live their lives together. 11 Hence, friendship can exist only toward 
something that is naturally capable of acting; and since acting belongs 
not to accidents but to subjects, there can be no friendship for virtues 
or for any other accidents. And therefore virtues cannot be loved from 
charity, as that in which charity has its term. 

In another way, something can be said to be loved from charity as 
that in which the love or rational love that is incorporated into char¬ 
ity has its term, 1 * even though it is not the object of friendship. And this 

a. "love . . . loved from charity": amorem . . . diligi excaritate 

b. illud ad quod nata est amicitia esse 

c. amid se ipsos redamant, et eadem operantur, et simul conuersantur 

d. amor, seu dilectio, qui in caritate includitur. Here one has to find a way of distin¬ 
guishing amor and dilectio in English; elsewhere the need is not so pressing, as ex¬ 
plained in the introduction. The includitur is translated "is incorporated into" be- 
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love, which is called "love of concupiscence," 8 is ordered to the love of 
something else that is chiefly loved, as a friend is said to love the health 
of his friend. And in this way, the virtues are loved from charity. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that Augustine is speaking 
there of the love which is God, and by this love the neighbor is loved 
effectively and exemplarily. 306 

2. To the second, it should be said that virtue or what is noble is not 
the final cause on account of which a friend is loved; rather it is that 
which makes him lovable formally. Hence it does not follow that vir¬ 
tue is more lovable than a friend is, or lovable for the same reason a 
friend is, even as it does not follow that whiteness is more white than 
a white body. 

3. To the third, it should be said that it does pertain to charity to 
love love, b but not as if it were that in which charity has its term. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity has its term in things 
that are referred to beatitude, precisely as things capable of participat¬ 
ing in beatitude. In this way, virtue is not referred to beatitude, since 
virtue itself cannot become blessed. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the end in which charity chief¬ 
ly has its term is uncreated beatitude itself. But as for created beatitude, 
the same reasoning applies as was given above of the virtues. 307 


ARTICLE 2 C Whether irrational creatures 308 
are to be loved from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that irrational creatures are to be 
loved from charity. 

1. For every meritorious love pertains to charity. But a person can 
love irrational things meritoriously, as when he loves them by refer¬ 
ring them to God, or loves them because they are made by God or be¬ 
cause they aid those who are on their way to God. Therefore irrational 
creatures are to be loved from charity. 


cause the sense is that charity builds upon and makes use of loves that are already 
there, but for its own end, in its own manner. "Includes" might be too weak. 

a. concupiscentie dilectio 

b. diligere dilectionem 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 25, a. 3; De caritate, a. 7. 
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2. Further, charity conforms man's loving to God's. But God loves 
irrational creatures from charity, according to Wisdom 11:25: "You 
love all the things that exist." Therefore man, too, ought to love irra¬ 
tional creatures from charity. 

3. Further, rational creatures are to be loved from charity, since in 
them a likeness to God is found. But some likeness to God is found in 
irrational creatures, although not so great a likeness as is found in ra¬ 
tional ones. Therefore irrational creatures are to be loved from charity. 

4. Further, faith, like charity, is a theological virtue. But faith ex¬ 
tends in its scope even to irrational creatures, insofar as man believes 
them to be created by God and to be ruled by divine providence. There¬ 
fore charity also extends in its scope to them. 

On the contrary: 

1. Augustine says: "Those alone are to be loved from charity who, 
by belonging with us to a certain society, are referred to God [as their 
happiness].'' 8 But irrational things are not of this sort. Therefore they 
are not to be loved from charity. 

2. Further, charity includes benevolence, as was said above. b But 
benevolence cannot exist toward irrational things, as the Philosopher 
says in Ethics VII1; C therefore neither can charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that there can be no friendship with irratio¬ 
nal things for the same reasons there can be no friendship with ac¬ 
cidents. For though they have an existence in which they subsist and 
they have certain activities, they do not share a human life with us, d as 
regards either existence or the activities of life. Consequently, toward 
them we cannot have the benevolence according to which we wish a 
friend to exist and to have what is good, which we do not wish for ir¬ 
rational things except insofar as they are related to man. Nor can we 
have with them the unity of hearts according to which we want and do 
the same things for our friends 8 —neither of which can occur with ir¬ 
rational things, since they cannot share with us the same activities. 309 
Therefore, they cannot be loved from charity as that in which charity 
has its term. 

a. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine I, ch. 23, n. 22 (CCSL 32:18). 

b. In III Sent. d. 27, a. 1 (see above). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 2 (I I55b27). 

d. non tamen nobiscum in nita communicant humana 

e. neque concordia, secundum quam eadem uolumus et agimus amicis 
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Nevertheless, there is a way they can be loved from charity: as that 
in which the love that charity incorporates into itself, namely love of 
concupiscence, has its term, the same way that a friend loves the pos¬ 
sessions and animals belonging to his friend, but still does not have 
friendship with them. And such a love a is not merely commanded by 
charity, it is also elicited, because charity elicits an act of love not only 
for objects toward which charity is chiefly directed, but also for those 
that are ordered to that end. And in this way inanimate things are 
loved from charity, insofar as they are ordered to that which is chiefly 
and directly the object of charity. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that a love for inanimate 
things does pertain to charity [in the manner explained], yet such 
things are not charity's object. 

2. To the second, it should be said that, while God loves all crea¬ 
tures from charity, nevertheless he has charity only for rational crea¬ 
tures that he created for beatitude, through which they are made shar¬ 
ers of his own life. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the likeness of image that is 
found in rational creatures makes them capable of sharing one and the 
same life with God and with each other, namely, the life of glory. The 
likeness of trace that is found in other creatures does not suffice for 
this. Whence there is no parallel. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that faith does not imply some as¬ 
sociation [i.e., friendship] between the believer and the one believed 
in, as charity implies between the lover and the beloved. Hence the 
same reasoning does not apply to both. 

ARTICLE 3 b Whether angels are to be 
loved from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that angels are not to be loved 
from charity. 


a. "the love that charity incorporates . . . love of concupiscence . . . such a 
love": amor quern caritas includit. . . amor concupiscence . . . ista dilectio. This is a good 
example of Thomas not troubling himself much over the distinction between 
amor and dilectio as long as the former is being taken generally rather than re- 
strictively. 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 25, a. 10; De caritate, a. 7, ad 9; Super Rom. 13, lec. 2. 
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1. For as was said before, 3 man's charity does not extend to things 
that do not share in human life. But angels do not live a human life. 
Therefore charity does not bring it about that men love angels. 

2. Further, charity, since it is a friendship, exists between those who 
are naturally suited to converse with each other. But the conversation 
of the angels, who are called gods, "is not with men," as is said in Dan¬ 
iel 2:11. Therefore angels are not to be loved from charity. 

3. Further, charity, since it is a friendship, is a certain equality. But 
angels are much superior to us. Therefore charity or friendship cannot 
be had toward them. 

4. Further, since they are incorporeal and thus of another genus 
[i.e., pure spirits], angels stand further from us than irrational animals, 
which belong to the same genus we do [i.e., animals]. But we cannot 
love irrational animals from charity; therefore much less can we love 
angels. 

On the contrary: 

1. Neighbors are to be loved from charity. But angels are neighbors 
to us, as is said in the text of the Sentences. Therefore they are to be 
loved from charity. 

2. Further, friendship causes friends to will the same thing and to 
be friends of the same ones. But God loves the angels from charity just 
as he loves us from charity. Therefore we, too, should love the angels 
from charity. 

Response: 

It should be said (as has been already said) b that charity or friend¬ 
ship can exist only between those who participate in the same life. 
Now, the life of men and of angels is twofold. One life belongs to them 
in accordance with their nature, and in this respect, men and angels do 
not share the same life, but men share a human life with one anoth¬ 
er, and angels an angelic life with one another, for it pertains to each 
[rank of being] to be occupied with the same kinds of activities. Yet 
both have another life through grace, in which they become partici¬ 
pants of the divine life; and this life they do share with each other and 
with God. Therefore, according to this life, they can have friendship 
with each other, and this friendship is charity. 


a. In articles 1 and 2. 

b. In the preceding article. 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "human life" may 
be spoken of in two ways: either that kind of life which accords with 
[mere] human nature, and if spoken of in this way, angels do not share 
in human life; or that kind of life which belongs to man by his partic¬ 
ipation in the divine life, and if spoken of in this way, the angels do 
share in human life. 

2. To the second, it should be said that men and angels are naturally 
suited to converse with each other in the fatherland, where we shall 
be equal to the angels, as is said in Matthew 22:30. And we converse 
in some way with the angels even in this life, insofar as we lead an an¬ 
gelic life on earth. 

3. To the third, it should be said that friendship requires not a strict 
equality but a proportionate equality 3 —in other words, that one friend 
behaves toward the other in keeping with his own proportion, as is 
said in Ethics VIII. b Nevertheless, a great inequality dissolves friendship, 
namely, when they do not share the same life. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that when it comes to our souls, 
we share more in common with angels than with brute animals, but 
when it comes to our bodies and bodily powers/ we share more in 
common with brute animals than with angels. But, as the Philosopher 
says in Ethics IX, man is more that which falls on the side of the soul 
than that which falls on the side of the body, because each thing is [in 
a way] that which is most powerful in it. d Simply speaking, therefore, 
we stand further from brute animals than we do from angels. 


a. non equalitatem equiparantie set equalitatem proportionis 

b. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, chs. 7-8 (1157b26ff.) Aristotle writes in ch. 7: "In all 
friendships implying inequality the love also should be proportional, i.e., the bet¬ 
ter should be more loved than he loves, and so should the more useful, and simi¬ 
larly in each of the other cases; for when the love is in proportion to the merit 
of the parties, then in a sense arises equality, which is held to be characteristic of 
friendship." 

c. uirtutes corporeas 

d. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 18 (1168b30ff.). Put differently, a thing is more its 
species than its genus; the specific difference points more to what it is than any of 
its generic "natures." Thus, since man is man precisely by being rational, his ra¬ 
tionality defines more what he is than anything he has in common with lower 
animals. See infra a. 6, ad 5 and a. 7, ad 4; cf. In III Sent. d. 27, Notes on the Text, 
first note (above). 
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ARTICLE 4 a Whether we ought to have 
charity for evil people b 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that we cannot have charity for 
evil people. 

1. For charity requires sharing in the divine life, which comes about 
through grace, as was said. c But this divine life is not in sinners. There¬ 
fore they are not to be loved from charity. 

2. Further, just as likeness is the cause of love, so unlikeness is the 
cause of the contrary. But evil people are unlike good people. There¬ 
fore they are not to be loved from charity. 

3. Further, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX, friendship cannot 
exist between those who do not rejoice in the same things. d But the 
good and the evil do not rejoice in the same things, but in contrary 
things. Therefore they cannot have friendship with each other. 

4. Further, friendship involves a return of love, as the Philosopher 
says. e But those who are evil do not love us in return; instead, they 
hate those who are good. Therefore neither ought good people to love 
evil people from charity. 

5. Further, it is characteristic of friends to extend their friendship to 
the same people. 310 If, therefore, those who are good loved from char¬ 
ity those who are evil, the latter, too, would love themselves. 311 This, 
however, is false, since the Philosopher proves in Ethics IX that no evil 
person is a friend to himself. 1 Therefore evil people are not to be loved 
from charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. "Love your enemies" (Mt. 5:44). But everyone who is responsi¬ 
ble for enmity is evil. 8 Therefore evil people are to be loved from char¬ 
ity. 

2. Further, whatever people are supposed to be the objects of our 


a. Parallels: In IISent. d. 7, q. 3, a. 2, ad 2 (translated in webnote 316); STII-II, 
q. 25, a. 6; Super Gal. 6, lee. 2; De caritate, a. 8, ad 8 & 9; De duobus praeceptis (Opus- 
cula theologica, Marietti ed., 2:252-53, nn. 1183-1192). 

b. ad malos homines 

c. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 2 (see above). 

d. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 3 (1165b27). 

e. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 2 (1155b28); ch. 3 (1156a8). 

f. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166b 17). See the first of Aquinas's Notes on the 
Text immediately following this question. 

g. omnis qui inimicatur malus est 
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beneficence are to be loved from charity. But we ought to benefit evil 
people by converting them and by aiding them in their necessities. 
Therefore evil people are to be loved from charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that in evil people there are two things to be con¬ 
sidered: the nature by which they are men, and the malice by which 
they are evil. Since by their very nature they bear in themselves the 
image of God and are capable of receiving divine life, they are there¬ 
fore to be loved from charity according to that nature. Their malice, 
however, is contrary to divine life, and it is therefore to be hated in 
them. Hence Augustine says: "Men are to be loved in such a way that 
their errors are not also loved." a - 312 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity does not re¬ 
quire actual communication in divine life; it is enough that the com¬ 
munication exist in potency, since what is in potency already in a cer¬ 
tain way is. 

2. To the second, it should be said that we ought to hate in evil peo¬ 
ple that according to which they are unlike us and ought to do all in 
our power to destroy it. 313 And to do this is precisely to love their na¬ 
ture, because their malice is repugnant to the good of nature. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, while evil people do not re¬ 
joice in the same things right now, still it is possible that they may 
come to rejoice in the same things the good rejoice in. For this reason, 
the Philosopher says in Ethics IX that friendship should not be imme¬ 
diately broken off with one who, having been good, becomes evil, but 
on the contrary we should help such ones recover the good of virtue 
even more than we would help them recover lost temporal goods. b 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that while evil people do not ac¬ 
tually return love right now, nevertheless they are naturally capable 
of returning love, especially in the future life; and it is the sharing of 
that life that charity especially takes into consideration. Hence return- 


a. The statement is drawn from Prosper of Aquitaine's Augustinian anthology, 
the Liber Sententiarum, n. 2 (PL 45:1859). 

b. I have taken liberties with this sentence to make it read smoothly: Et idea 
dicit Philosophus in IX Ethicorum quod non confestim dissoluenda est amicitia ad eum qui 
ex bono factus est malus, set multo plus adiuuandi sunt ad recuperandam bonitatem uir- 
tutis quam ad recuperandam possessionem bonorum temporalium .—The reference is to 
Aristotle, Ethics IX. ch. 3 (1165M3-22). 
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ing love for love can certainly take place, even among those who were 
never acquainted with each other in this life. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that an evil person is divided in 
himself, because owing to his affection for malice he fights against the 
goodness of his nature; and it is in view of this inner strife that he is 
said to "hate himself." We, however, ought to love evil people with re¬ 
spect to the nature they have, not with respect to their malice. 314 


ARTICLE 5 a Whether demons are to 
be loved from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that demons are to be loved from 
charity. 

1. For Leviticus 19:18 states: "Love your neighbor," on which a 
gloss reads: "Neighbor should not be understood in terms of nearness 
of blood but in terms of the fellowship of reason." But demons and the 
damned have fellowship with us in reason; they should therefore be 
loved from charity. 

2. Further, it was said in the preceding article that we ought to love 
evil people in view of their nature, which is good in them. But, as Dio¬ 
nysius says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, a good nature is to be 
found in demons, too, since they did not forfeit their natural goods 
through sin. b They should therefore be loved from charity. 

3. Further, every rational creature that God loves, he loves from 
charity. But God loves demons, because he loves all that he has made. 
He therefore loves them from charity, since they are rational creatures. 
And for the same reason we, too, ought to love them from charity. 

4. Further, we ought to love from charity whatever contributes to 
the increase 1 of our merit and to the glory of God. But insofar as they 
tempt us [and we resist], demons profit us, as was said in Book II, Dis¬ 
tinction 6; and again, God's glory is manifested in them. Therefore, 
they should be loved from charity. 


a. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1, response (see below); STII-II, 
q. 25, a. 11; De caritate, a. 7; Super Rom. 13, lec. 2. 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 23 (PG 3:726). 

c. cumulum 
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On the contrary: 

1. There should be sharing among friends. But all manner of inter¬ 
action with demons is forbidden to us, a for in Isaiah 38 (verses 14 and 
following), those who are said to have formed a pact with death and 
hell are reprehended. Therefore demons are not to be loved from char¬ 
ity. 

2. Further, Augustine says that a neighbor is loved from charity ei¬ 
ther because he is just, or in order that he might become just. But the 
demons are neither just nor able to be just; therefore they are not to be 
loved from charity. 

Response: 

It should be said, as was said before, that something is loved from 
charity in two ways: in one way, as its direct object; in another way, as 
something that the love included in charity somehow aims at, insofar 
as such an indirect object is ordered to something belonging to the di¬ 
rect objects of charity. b - 315 In the first way, demons are not to be loved 
from charity, since neither in act nor in potency do they share with us 
in the divine life; and the same holds for the damned. Hence the Phi¬ 
losopher says in Ethics IX that "friendship is to be broken off with those 
who are incurable on account of abundant malice."' Now, there are 
some people in this life who seem incurably bad if mere human pow¬ 
ers are taken into account, and yet are not really incurable if one takes 
into account the order of divine mercy by which they can be rescued; 
yet they would remain incurable after this life, if they died without 
repentance. d Now charity looks to what is divine, whereas [natural] 
friendship looks to what is human. For this reason, political friend¬ 
ship is broken off with those who, according to human considerations, 
have become incurable, which does occur sometimes in this life; but 
charity is not broken off with anyone in this life, no matter how evil he 

a. Cum amicis communicandum est. Set omnis communicatio ad demones est nobis in¬ 
terdicta. 

b. "Direct object" and "indirect object" are introduced to make sense of the 
contrast that Thomas describes more elliptically: Dicendum, quod, sicut predictum 
est, ex caritate diligitur aliquid dupliciter: uno modo sicut id ad quod habetur caritas; alio 
modo sicut id ad quod terminatur aliquo modo amor quern includit caritas, in quantum or- 
dinatur ad aliquid eorum ad que habetur caritas 

c. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 3 (1165M8, 36). 

d. Hec autem insanabilitas, quamuis in hac uita contingat in quibusdam, considera¬ 
te humanis uiribus, non tamen contingit nisi post hanc uitam, considerato ordine diuine 
misericordie 
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may be, since at least according to the order of divine mercy there re¬ 
mains some possibility of the life of grace for him. But after this life, 
when such a possibility ceases, charity does not abide for the one who 
is evil; and therefore neither the damned nor the demons are to be 
loved from charity in the first way described. 8 - 316 In the second way 
[having to do with charity's indirect object], however, the nature of the 
demons can be loved from charity, insofar as this nature is God's crea¬ 
ture; but not the demons themselves, since this name "demon" chiefly 
designates their vice. 317 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that this gloss should be 
understood in regard to that fellowship of reason in which an order to 
the life of grace remains, since charity requires sharing of this kind. 318 

2. To the second, it should be said that as long as they are in this 
life, a potential for grace b remains in sinners, at least by reason of their 
nature; but no such potential remains in the damned and in the de¬ 
mons. Hence the same argument does not apply. 

3. To the third, it should be said that God loves the nature of the de¬ 
mons, not as though he has charity for it, but insofar as it is his effect. 
And this is the way we, too, ought to love it. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the fact that demons are use¬ 
ful to us in our meriting 8 and that their acts and life redound to the 
glory of God is per accidens and beyond their intention; and no judg¬ 
ment about anything should be based on what is per accidens. 


ARTICLE 6 d - 319 Whether a man ought to love 
himself from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the sixth, it seems that a man ought not to love him¬ 
self from charity. 

1. For, as Gregory says, "charity cannot exist between fewer than 
two.'' 8 Therefore it cannot exist in someone with regard to himself. 

a. Set post hanc uitam non manet, et ideo per modum predictum neque dampnati 
neque demones sunt ex caritate diligendi 

b. possibilitas adgratiam 

c. prosint nobis ad meritum 

d. Parallels: STII-II, q. 25, a. 4; De caritate, a. 7. 

e. Caritas minus quam inter duos haberi non potest. —Gregory, Homilies on the Gos¬ 
pels, Homily 17, n. 1 (CCSL 141:117). 
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2. Further, friendship requires reciprocal love, sharing of life, and 
other such things, which cannot exist in a man with regard to himself. 
But charity is a certain friendship. Therefore, there is no charity in a 
man with regard to himself. 

3. Further, charity is a certain love, and "love is a unitive power," 
as Dionysius says. 3 Seeing that union pertains only to diverse things, it 
seems there cannot be charity toward oneself. 

4. Further, friendship, like justice, consists in equality, as is said in 
Ethics VIII. b But justice does not exist with regard to oneself, properly 
speaking, as the Philosopher says in Ethics V. c Therefore neither is there 
friendship or charity toward oneself, properly speaking. 

5. Further, nothing reprehensible comes from charity. But to love 
oneself is reprehensible, as is clear from 2 Timothy (3:2): "Men will be 
lovers of self." 320 Therefore a man does not love himself from charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. A man ought to love his neighbor as himself. But he ought to 
love his neighbor from charity; therefore himself, too. 

2. Further, charity gives rise to mercy. But man ought to be merciful 
first toward himself [and only in second place, toward his neighbor] , d 
Therefore he ought also to love himself first from charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that the progression of love bears a likeness to 
the progression of knowledge.' Now, in things known there is found 
something that the knower's intellect first fixes upon, such as first 
principles, and from these it is led on to other things. And insofar as it 
stands in the principles, knowledge receives the name of "understand¬ 
ing," while insofar as it is led to conclusions that are known from the 
principles, it receives the name of "science." But since the knowledge 

a. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 15 (PG 3:714); cf. In III 
Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

b. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 8 (1158b 1) and ch. 11 (1159b26). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics V, ch. 15 (1138a5ff.). 

d. Misericordia ex caritate causatur. Set homo sibi ipsi primo misericors esse debet. Al¬ 
ternately, "charity gives rise to pity, but a man can take pity on himself." The 
scriptural background is Ecclesiasticus 30:24 (iuxta Vulg.): "Have pity on thy own 
soul, pleasing God, and contain thyself: gather up thy heart in his holiness: and 
drive away sadness far from thee" (Douay-Rheims). A non-Vulgate based transla¬ 
tion is not nearly as relevant (cf. Sir. 30:23 in the RSV). 

e. "Progression” seemed the least inadequate term for processus, the "going- 
forth" of love or knowledge. "Process" has too many other connotations; "going- 
forth" is too awkward. Perhaps "development" could also be used. 
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of principles is in the conclusions as a cause is in its effect, and con¬ 
versely the knowledge of the conclusion is in the principles as an ef¬ 
fect is in its cause, conclusions are therefore also said to be "under¬ 
stood," and principles are said to be "known." 3 In like manner, too, a 
lover's affection is first fixed upon the lover himself, and is extended 
from him to others, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX: "From the af¬ 
fections a man has for himself come those that are for his friend, he re¬ 
lating to the friend as to himself. " b ' 321 On account of this, it even stands 
in the commandment of the law that "one should love his neighbor as 
himself." c Nor is this to be wondered at, since things that are united bear 
a likeness to things that are one. A And although the name "friendship" 
is given, properly speaking, to a love that diffuses itself to others, 3 nev¬ 
ertheless even the love one has for oneself can be called friendship and 
charity/' 322 insofar as the love one has for another proceeds by way of 
likeness to the love one has for oneself. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that Gregory is speaking 
with respect to the first imposition of the name "charity." 323 

2. To the second, it should be said that that reasoning holds con¬ 
cerning friendship insofar as it implies a love diffused to others. 

3. To the third, it should be said that those things which are already 
one by nature can still be made one at the level of affections. 8 ' 324 Conse¬ 
quently, there can be love, even properly speaking, toward oneself. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that friendship consists in an equal¬ 
izing with regard to affection, whereas justice consists in an equalizing 

a. The point Thomas is making depends to some extent on the underlying Lat¬ 
in. Knowledge (cognitio) of principles is called understanding ( intellectus); knowl¬ 
edge of conclusions is called science (scientia). But because the former exists in 
the latter as its cause, and the latter preexists in the former as its effect, we can 
say that we "understand conclusions" (intelligere conclusiones) and "know princi¬ 
ples" (scire principia). In other words, though these knowledge-words have proper 
meanings, their substitution for one another can be justified in view of the rela¬ 
tionship of principle and conclusion. 

b. The phrase in Aristotle is a marvel of compactness: ex his que sunt hominis ad 
se ipsum uenerunt ea que sunt hominis ad amicum, dum scilicet se habet ad amicum sicut 
ad se ipsum.—Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166a 1). 

c. Propter quod etiam in precepto legis est ut quis proximum sicut se ipsum diligat. 
The reference is to Lev. 19:18 and 19:34; cf. Mt. 19:19, Rom. 13:9, Gal. 5:14, and 
Jas. 2:8. 

d. Nec est mirum, quia unita ad similitudinem se habent eorum que sunt unum 

e. nomen amicitie imponatur proprie secundum quod amor ad alios se diffundit 

f. "love one has for oneself": amor quern quis habet ad se ipsum 

g. ilia que sunt unum secundum naturam possunt adhuc uniri per affectum 
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of things. But even as diverse things can be taken as one by means of 
the soul's activity, so the same thing can be taken as many, which oc¬ 
curs when the soul's act is turned back upon the agent himself. 325 Ac¬ 
cordingly, in regard to oneself there can be friendship more than there 
can be justice—although it is possible to apply the term "justice" met¬ 
aphorically to a man with regard to himself, in view of the fact that 
within a man things really diverse are found, namely diverse powers, 
whose equalization in that which belongs to each one brings about a 
(metaphorical) justice, as is said in Ethics V. a 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that to love oneself with respect to 
the exterior man deserves great reproof, but to love oneself with re¬ 
spect to the interior man deserves much praise; and this [kind of love] 
belongs to charity. 326 


ARTICLE 7 b Whether our bodies are to be 
loved from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the seventh, it seems that our bodies are not be loved 
from charity. 

1. For charity does not flee from involvement 11 with that to which 
charity is extended. Yet charity makes one flee from involvement with 
the body, as is clear from Romans 7:24: "Who will free me from the 
body of this death?" Therefore the body is not to be loved from char¬ 
ity. 

2. Further, the Philosopher says in Ethics IX that "it is reprehensible 
for a man to love himself with regard to what is exterior in himself." d 
But our body is the most exterior [part of us]. Therefore it is reprehen¬ 
sible to love our body; and so it is not loved from charity. 

3. Further, our beatitude will consist in the enjoyment of God. But 
our body cannot participate in that enjoyment; hence it is no partici¬ 
pant of our beatitude. Therefore it is not to be loved from charity. 

4. Further, the part is not set down in numerical distinction against 
the whole. But our body is a part of us. Therefore our body ought not 
to be set down as something lovable distinct from ourselves. 

a. Aristotle, Ethics V, ch. 15 (1138b6). 

b. Parallels: specifically on the love of one's body, STII-II, q. 25, a. 5; as to 
there being four objects fittingly loved from charity, including the body: ST II-II, 
q. 25, a. 12; De caritate, a. 7. 

c. conuersationem 

d. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 8 (1168b 15). 
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5. Further, we ought to love our neighbor as ourselves. But the 
neighbor's body is not set down as something lovable distinct from the 
neighbor. Therefore our bodies, too, ought not to be set down as some¬ 
thing lovable distinct from ourselves. 

On the contrary: 

1. "Men ought to love their wives as their own bodies" (Eph. 5:28). 
But they ought to love their wives from charity; therefore also their 
own bodies. 

2. Further, everything capable of being made blessed is to be loved 
from charity. But the body is capable of being made blessed. Therefore 
it is to be loved from charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that our body is one of four things which are to be 
loved from charity. For, as is clear from what has been said, the love 
of charity has for its foundation chiefly the sharing of the blessed life, 
and of the life of grace insofar as it is ordained to that goal. Now this 
[blessed] life has a threefold relation to the possessor of charity. 8 In one 
way, it exists in someone as in a source diffusing that life into others; 
this is how it is in God. In another way, it exists in the [human] lover as 
the one who participates in that life, which occurs in two ways—chief¬ 
ly in regard to the soul, and secondarily in regard to the body, through 
a certain overflowing into the body of what is in the soul. Lastly, this 
blessed life exists in others, too, as co-participants with us; this is how 
it is in our neighbor. Accordingly, there are four things that are to be 
loved from charity: God, the neighbor, ourselves, and our body. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity flees from in¬ 
volvement with the body, not insofar as the body is capable of glory, 
but only insofar as it is subject to the misery that impedes this glory. 

2. To the second, it should be said that for a man to love himself ac¬ 
cording to his exterior nature in things repugnant to reason is repre¬ 
hensible; but it is worthy of praise for a man to love himself in things 
wherein his exterior nature harmonizes with his interior. 327 

3. To the third, it should be said that while the body does not enjoy 
God immediately, nevertheless there will be a certain overflowing of 
glory into the body from the soul enjoying him. 


a. ad habentem caritatem 
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4. To the fourth, it should be said that each man is properly said 
to be what is most noble in him, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX. a 
Hence, "love of oneself" is understood with respect to those things that 
pertain to the soul; and therefore "love of one's body" is distinguished 
from "love of oneself" not as a part is distinguished from a whole, but 
as a part from another part. b 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the neighbor's body and soul 
stand in the same relationship to the one having charity, as far as the 
blessed life is concerned—namely, both his body and his soul are des¬ 
tined to share in that beatitude. For this reason, the neighbor's soul 
and body are not distinguished as altogether diverse objects of love. 

Notes on the text of Lombard 

"Of the second and fourth [objects of love, i.e., ourselves and our body], c 
no commandments ought to have been given ." 

But against this statement: Law ought universally to direct a man 
concerning everything that pertains to the virtues. Moreover, the love 
of God was likewise naturally implanted in all things. 328 It should be 
said in reply that just as speculative knowledge stands to things to be 
known, so the law stands to things to be done. Hence, just as in a spec¬ 
ulative science instruction is not given about principles per se known 
(since they are known to us by nature), but only about conclusions 
known through them, so neither does the law make an explicit de¬ 
termination about the love of self to which nature inclines, but rather 
does this about the love of neighbor arising out of that love as conclu¬ 
sions arise from principles. Now, while it is true that the love of God is 
naturally implanted in us, we do not love God by this natural love in 
the same way as we love him by charity, d as was said above. Further¬ 
more, from the very fact that we are commanded to love God spiritu¬ 
ally, we are taught to love ourselves spiritually as well. 


a. Aristotle, EthicslX, ch. 8 (1168b31—33). 

b. See above, a. 3, ad 4. 

c. Recall the text of Augustine from On Christian Doctrine I, ch. 23, n. 22, cit¬ 
ed by Lombard: "Four things are to be loved: one that is above us, namely God; 
another that is we ourselves; a third that is alongside us, namely the neighbor; a 
fourth that is beneath us, namely the body" (cf. Grottaferrata ed., 2:168.10-13). 

d. Dilectio autem Dei, quamuis nobis naturaliter insit, non tamen hoc modo quo per 
caritatem diligitur 
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"No one ever hated his own flesh." 

But against that statement: Many commit suicide owing to their 
abundant malice, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX. a It should be said 
in reply that each and every man naturally loves his bodily life; but the 
fact that some long for bodily death occurs per accidens, either insofar as 
bodily life is an impediment to some good they love more than bodily 
life, as happens in those who seek another life [after death], or inso¬ 
far as evils in some way accompany their bodily life, which evils they 
reckon it better to lack than to continue having bodily life [under their 
burden]. 

But a further question arises here. [A difficulty about those who are 
greatly superior to us.] 

It seems that love for the angels and for the Blessed Virgin and for 
Christ as man are not contained in love of one's neighbor, but rather 
should be reduced to the love of God, seeing that they are above us. It 
should be said in reply that God is above us as the one who pours eter¬ 
nal life into us. In this way, of course, neither angels nor the Blessed 
Virgin nor Christ as man are above us, since, even as the Trinity alone 
created us to the life of nature, so it alone sanctifies us by the life of 
grace and will beatify us by the life of glory. They, on the other hand, 
are to be loved as participating together with us in the eternal life that 
comes from God; and so far as this is concerned, they are alongside us, 
even though in their fuller participation they are above us. 


a. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166b8-9). 


DISTINCTION 29 ' 

[THE ORDER OF CHARITY] 


Division of the text 

"After the aforesaid matters, the next topic of treatment is the order 
of charity, [for the Bride says: 'The King has brought me into his wine- 
cellar, and has made charity well-ordered within me' (Song 2:4).]" Af¬ 
ter the Master has determined what is to be loved from charity, here 
he determines about the order of charity. 

This consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he de¬ 
termines the order of charity with respect to its objects, so far as the 
amount of love is concerned (Distinction 29); in the second, he deter¬ 
mines the same, so far as the amount of merit is concerned (Distinc¬ 
tion 30), at the place where it says: "Here it is customary to inquire 
[which is better and more meritorious—to love one's friends or to love 
one's enemies]." b 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the order of charity with respect to diverse grades among the 
very objects of love; in the second, he determines the same order, 
but with respect to the state of the lover, at the place where it says: 
"It should also be known [that the degrees of charity are diverse. For 
there is beginning charity, advancing charity, perfect charity, and most 
perfect charity]." 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the order of charity with respect to the objects of love; in the 
second, he raises certain questions about the matters determined, at 
the place where it says: "It is also customarily asked [if, should our par¬ 
ents or children or siblings be evil, they are to be loved more or less 
than other good people who are not joined to us in the same way]." 

Concerning the former, he does two things. First, he shows that 
charity does have an order; second, he shows according to what reali¬ 
ties that order is to be looked to, c at the place where it says: "Hence, 

a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
921-49. 

b. For Aquinas's commentary on Distinction 30, see p. 242. 

c. secundo ostendit secundum quid attendendus sit ordo iste. How does one ascertain 
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upon this matter, a question is often raised [which has been rendered 
perplexing due to various sayings put forward by the saints]." 

And concerning this, he does two things. First, he sets down diverse 
points about these opinions; second, he determines what seems true 
to him, at the place where it says: "It is true that the previously quot¬ 
ed words [of Ambrose seem, for those who analyze them diligently, to 
unfold the order of love more in regard to affection than in regard to 
effect]." 

Concerning the former, he does two things. First, he sets down 
diverse opinions and the arguments in support of them; second, he 
shows how the first opinion responds to the arguments given in favor 
of the other position, at the place where it says: "But certain ones say 
[that what was said above regarding the order of love is to be under¬ 
stood in reference to the outward display of the work of charity]." 

Concerning the former, he does two things. First, he sets down the 
opinion of certain ones who say that an order of charity is to be looked 
to only according to charity's effect ; second, he sets down the opinion 
of certain ones who say that this order is to be looked to not just ac¬ 
cording to charity's effect, but also according to one's affection [for the 
object of love], at the place where it says: "Some resist [the aforemen¬ 
tioned opinion by citing the commandment of the law about loving 
one's parents]." 

At the words "But certain ones say [that what was said above re¬ 
garding the order of love is to be understood in reference to the out¬ 
ward display of the work of charity]," he shows how the first opin¬ 
ion responds to the arguments given in favor of the other position. 
And concerning this, he does two things. First, he shows how the first 
opinion responds to the arguments in favor of the second. Second, he 
shows how the first opinion says, in addition, an unequal love is to be 
given to the neighbor as far as affection is concerned, [an affection] 
like that which is given to oneself/ at the place where it says: "Sever¬ 
al authorities teach that by the affection of charity we are to love our 
neighbors just as much as we love ourselves." 

At the words "It is also customarily asked [if, should our parents or 
children or siblings be evil, they are to be loved more or less than other 
good people who are not joined to us in the same way]," he raises cer- 


the proper order in which to love objects of love—what criteria does one consult, 
what aspect] s) of things does one look to? 

a. in secunda ostendit quomodo prima opinio addit inequalem dilectionem esse impen- 
dendam proximo quantum ad affectum, sicut et sibi ipsi, ibi: Quorum etiam nonnulli. The 
Leonine ed. has inequalem, but Moos reads aequalem. 
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tain questions about the truth he has determined. And this is divided 
into two parts, according to the two questions he raises, the second be¬ 
ginning where it says: "It is also customarily asked [why the Lord com¬ 
manded us to love enemies. 

Here [in this Distinction], we will inquire into eight things: (I) 
whether it belongs to charity to have an order; (2) whether that or¬ 
der is to be looked to regarding both affection and effect, or merely 
regarding affection; (3) whether God is to be loved above all things; 
(4) whether loving him permits looking to a reward; (5) whether we 
ought to love our neighbor as much as we love ourselves; (6) wheth¬ 
er among neighbors, those who are close to us are to be preferred to 
those who are strangers; 8 (7) the order of love in regard to those who 
are close to us; (8) the perfection of charity and the degrees enumer¬ 
ated in the text. 


ARTICLE l b 329 Whether charity has an order 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that charity does not have an order. 

1. For Bernard says that "love knows no grade, it considers no 
dignity." 8 But every order involves some grade. There is not, therefore, 
any order in charity. 

2. Further, the Philosopher says that "friendship is a certain equal¬ 
ity.'' 11 But equality belongs to what is uniform, allowing no diversity, 
even as unity does not allow division. Therefore charity does not have 
an order. 

a. Utrum inter proximos, propinqui extraneis preferendi sint. In the genus of "neigh¬ 
bor" (proximus), the "one who is close by" (propinquus —see a. 7 below) occupies a 
special place; everyone else is an "outsider" (extraneus). Propinqui has been trans¬ 
lated "those who are close to us" rather than "relatives" because, as will become 
evident in the relevant articles, for Thomas the term applies not only to family 
members (though they are the most obvious and important instance of propinqui) 
but also to friends, fellow citizens, fellow Christians, etc.—anyone who is "close" 
to us on account of something shared, whether blood, country, knowledge, in¬ 
terests, or charity. By contrast, a stranger or outsider, extraneus, is someone with 
whom one does not have such things in common. 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 26, a. 1 and q. 44, a. 8, ad 2; De caritate, a. 9. 

c. Cf. Bernard, Sermons on the Song of Songs, Serm. 64, n. 10 (PL 183:1088); 
Serm. 79, n. 1 (PL 183:1163); Serm. 83, n. 3 (PL 183:1182). "Grade" seems the 
best translation in this context for gradus, since the point concerns whether ob¬ 
jects of love are "graded" as more and less worthy of love, whether there is a gra¬ 
dation among them. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 7 (1157b36). 
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3. Further, to put things in order belongs to reason, whose func¬ 
tion it is to gather things together. But charity is not in the reason but 
in the will, which is not a collecting force. Therefore in charity there is 
no order. 

4. Further, order requires distinction. But charity is the most uni- 
tive of the virtues. 8 Since therefore in the other virtues an order is not 
assigned,” 0 neither should an order be assigned in charity. 

5. Further, everything that pertains to the act of a virtue, e.g., cer¬ 
tain necessary circumstances, falls under a commandment. But the or¬ 
der of love does not fall under a commandment, since, if I give some¬ 
one what I owe him, the law does not forbid me to give more to 
someone else to whom I have no such obligation. Therefore, the order 
of love is not a due b circumstance in charity. 331 

On the contrary: 

1. As Dionysius says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names : "What is 
evil for man is to be against the good of reason." 8 But to be against vir¬ 
tue is [likewise] evil for man. Consequently, the good of reason must 
be present in any virtue. But it belongs to the good of reason that man 
should do whatever he does in an orderly way. Since, therefore, char¬ 
ity is a virtue, it must have an order. 

2. Further, the acts of the virtues are diversified according to the re¬ 
quirements of the objects. But the good, which is the object of charity, 
has an order, since some goods are better than others. Therefore char¬ 
ity too ought to have an order. 

3. Further, wherever one thing is on account of another, some or¬ 
der is to be found. But charity loves something on account of another, 
for it loves all things on account of God. Therefore charity has an or¬ 
der. 

Response: 

It should be said that there must be a mode d in any act of virtue 
whatsoever, for a man is truly just not when he merely does just things, 
but when he does just things justly. But the mode belonging to an act of 
virtue comes from its commensuration to its object, in such a way that 
the act receives its measure from the same thing from which it derives 

a. magis unitiua inter alias uirtutes —that is, it takes away distinction. 

b. "owe . . . due": debeo . . . debita 

c. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names ch. 4, n. 32 (PG 3:734). 

d. That is, a proper manner or measure of acting. See textual note b on p. 159; 
textual note b on p. 175; textual note c on p. 176. 
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its species.” 2 But the good is charity's object in such a way that "the 
good as such is lovable as such, whereas to each man his own prop¬ 
er good is lovable/' as the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII. a Hence, since 
there happen to be a great diversity and many different grades as re¬ 
gards this [object], insofar as one object of love is better or closer than 
another, the act of love must also have an order, if it is to be virtuous. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that in love a twofold 
grade can be discerned: one is of an object of love b vis-a-vis another 
object of love, and it is of this grade we are speaking; the other is of the 
lover to the object of love, and it is of this grade Bernard is speaking. 
Nevertheless, there is a way in which love knows this grade, and a way 
in which it does not. For it knows it with respect to the exterior effect, 
since it does not give the same thing to superiors and to equals; but it 
does not know it with respect to affection, insofar as it unites the lover 
to the beloved. And meanwhile, something of the affection does shine 
out in the effect—namely, that we bear ourselves more trustingly to 
superiors and more sociably to inferiors. 333 

2. To the second, it should be said that friendship does not consist in 
a strict equality alone, since it can be had with superiors, inferiors, and 
equals alike; rather it consists in a proportionate equality 11 —an equality 
that does not exclude a diversity of quantity, since 3:2 and 6:4 are the 
same proportion, viz., sesquialter, even though the excess quantity is 
unequal in the two cases. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the act of reason precedes 
love. Prior things, however, leave behind something of themselves 
in things that come after. Thus, the order that reason brings about is 
found in love, so that love itself is ordered—not that love is responsible 
for bringing about that order, but because love tends in an orderly way 
toward goods that have been placed in order by reason. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that some virtues, such as faith, 
temperance, and others of this sort, order a person within himself. Jus¬ 
tice, on the other hand, orders a person to someone else, insofar as the 
person is made equal to that other in regard to the matters with which 
justice is concerned/ But charity orders a person to someone else by 

a. Aristotle, Ethics V III, ch. 7 (1157b26). 

b. "love . . . object of love": amor. . . diligibilis 

c. equalitate equiparantie .. . equalitate proportionis. Cf. In III Sent. d. 28, a. 3, ad 3 
and a. 6, ad 4 (above). 

d. Iustitia uero ordinat ad alium, secundum quod equatur ei quantum ad res circa 
quas est iustitia 
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uniting him to the other in affection. Thus charity's proper object is 
[not some thing that needs to be equalized between two persons, but] 
the very rational nature toward which charity is to be had; and there 
are many diverse grades of rational nature found in reality. And for 
this reason, one may attribute an order to charity more than to any 
other virtue.” 4 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that in one genus there can be only 
one highest. So, if I love something other than God as ultimate end, 
I cannot love God as ultimate end. Thus, by the very fact that I place 
what is to be loved less on equal terms of love with what is to be loved 
more, I do not give the whole of the love that I ought to give to the one 
who is to be loved more; and something similar is true in other cas¬ 
es. 335 Hence the order of charity is present in the commandment of 
love, and "whoever acts in disregard of proper order commits a sin," as 
is said in the text. 8 


ARTICLE 2 b Whether the order of charity is to 
be looked to regarding affection or effect 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that the order of charity is not to 
be looked to c according to affection, but only according to effect. 

1. For just as the first Truth on which faith depends is one in all, 
so the highest goodness on which charity depends is one. But faith is 
equally certain about all the things which are believed on faith. There¬ 
fore charity, too, has equal affection for everything loved from char¬ 
ity. And so there is no order of affection in charity, but only an order 
of effects. d 

a. The phrase is peccat qui prepostere agit, which could also be rendered "who¬ 
ever acts in a disorderly way commits a sin." 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 26, a. 6 and q. 44, a. 8, ad 2; De caritate, a. 9. The dis¬ 
tinction employed here is also brought to bear elsewhere for the solution of par¬ 
ticular problems: cf. STII-II, q. 32, a. 6, obj. 1; q. 106, a. 5, obj. 1 and corp. 

c. attendendus. The word here means "considered, looked to, determined." The 
discussion is about whether the order that has been proved (in a. 1) to belong 
to charity is an order according to a greater or lesser affection (disposition of will) 
toward the objects of love, or according to a greater or lesser exhibition of love 
in works done in regard to those objects. The question could be paraphrased: 
Should the order of charity be considered, and in practical terms followed, as an 
order of my interior dispositions or as an order of the things I do for people? 

d. To complete the statement of the argument (as Thomas usually does but 
here omits to do), a concluding sentence has been supplied in objections 1-4. 
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2. Further, an act takes its measure from the ratio of the object. But 
although many things are loved from charity, in all there is a single ra¬ 
tio for loving, 3 namely the divine goodness, which is charity's object. 
Therefore there is an equal affection toward everything loved from 
charity. And so there is no order of affection in charity, but only an or¬ 
der of effects. 

3. Further, when a person has greater affection for someone, he de¬ 
sires a greater good for him. But for all whom we love from charity, ei¬ 
ther we desire the same good if it is not yet fully possessed, or we are 
pleased with the same good when it is possessed—namely, eternal life. 
Therefore all are loved with equal affection. And so there is no order of 
affection in charity, but only an order of effects. 

4. Further, the order of charity is present in the commandment of 
love. In the commandment, however, there is nothing to do with af¬ 
fection, since as long as I actually do for anyone what I am supposed to 
do for him, even if I do it without affection, I am not guilty of breaking 
the commandment. Therefore the order of charity is not looked to ac¬ 
cording to affection, but only according to effect. 

5. Further, where there is greater affection there is also greater mer¬ 
it, since merit is measured in reference to the root of charity [viz., the 
will]. But a man does not merit more in loving those who are close to 
him than in loving other people, or even in loving himself than in lov¬ 
ing others. 11 Therefore the order of love is not to be gauged according 
to affection. 

On the contrary: 

1. "Love is proved by outward deeds," Gregory says. c If, therefore, 
there is an order of love according to effect, there must also be an or¬ 
der according to affection. 336 

2. Further, the good is the object of charity, as far as affection is con¬ 
cerned. But the order of charity, as was said, d is looked to according to 
a diversity of goods. Therefore charity has an order not only according 
to effect, but also according to affection. 

a. una ratio dilectionis 

b. An implicit premise of the objector should be added: We have naturally a 
greater affection for self than for others, and for relatives than for non-relatives; 
hence it is easier to love them, requires less exertion of will, and so is less meri¬ 
torious. 

c. probatio dilectionis est exhibitio operis, literally, "the proof of love is the ex¬ 
hibiting of a work."—Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 30, n. 1 (CCSL 
141:256). 

d. In the body of the preceding article. 
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3. Further, just as charity chiefly concerns affection, so beneficence 
chiefly concerns the effect. If, therefore, an order were to exist only re¬ 
garding effects, this would be an ordering not of charity but rather of 
beneficence—which is against the authority of the Song of Songs in¬ 
voked in the text. a 

Response: 

It should be said that an exterior effect only pertains to charity inas¬ 
much as it proceeds from affection, in which the act of charity first has 
its being. Hence, if order were to be looked to only regarding the effect, 
that order would in no way pertain to charity, but rather [it would 
pertain] to other virtues, for instance liberality or mercy. Accordingly, 
since charity is held to be ordered, an order must be observed in one's 
affections, and one must proceed from affection to effect—not in the 
sense that more effects are bestowed upon the one who is loved with 
more affection, but in the sense that a man should be prepared to be¬ 
stow more upon him if it becomes necessary, since sometimes the one 
who is more loved does not need our aid at a given time. And this is 
clear, too, through something similar found in nature, since the Cre¬ 
ator endows each natural thing with as much natural love for some¬ 
thing as the creature needs in order to carry out appropriate actions in 
regard to it. And in like manner, divine law commands an order of af¬ 
fections that corresponds to the gradation [of lovable things]—a grada¬ 
tion we must respect and abide by in our actions. 11 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the object of faith is 
the first Truth, not insofar as it simply exists in reality, but insofar as 
it is divinely announced to us, since "faith comes by hearing" (Rom. 
10:17). Since therefore all the things which are of faith are announced 
to us in the same way, an equal certitude is had about all of them. 
But the object of charity is the good insofar as it really exists in things. 
Consequently, since the divine goodness is found in different things 
differently, our affection must be extended to those things in differ¬ 
ent ways. 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although in everything may 

a. Song 2:4, quoted in the divisio textus of the present Distinction. 

b. Et hoc etiam patet per simile in natnra, quia unicuique rei naturali tantum inditum 
est a creatore de amore naturali erga aliquid quantum necessarium est ut effectum circa id 
exhibeat. Et similiter secundum gradum qui necesse est ut obseruetur in effectu, ordo affec- 
tus lege diuina imperatur. 
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be found the same common aspect according to which they are loved, 
nevertheless individual things do not participate equally in that aspect, 
and therefore neither is an equal affection owed to them. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the intensity of an act, espe¬ 
cially in acts of the soul (which does not necessarily act according to its 
whole capability, as natural things do), takes its measure not merely 
from an object's quantity but also from an agent's efficacy and effort 
in acting. Hence he who sees better is not the one who sees a bigger 
thing, but the one who sees a thing more clearly. And therefore, too, 
I need not have equal affection for those for whom I desire an equal 
good. 337 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, even though a person who 
gives to another what he owes him yet has no affection in doing so is 
not guilty of breaking the commandment that concerns the act of jus¬ 
tice, he is guilty of breaking the commandment that concerns the act of 
charity. Hence in Romans 1, to be without affection is deemed a vice. 3 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the treatment of the amount of 
merit corresponding to various objects of love will come in the follow¬ 
ing Distinction, and is therefore reserved until then. b 


ARTICLE 3 C 338 Whether God is to be loved 
above all things from charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that God is not to be loved above 
all things from charity. 

1. For as Dionysius says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, "love 
is a unitive power." 8 But anyone is more united to himself than he is 
to God. Therefore he ought from charity to love himself more than he 
loves God. 

2. Further, the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII that "anyone finds 
lovable that which is good for him.'' e But whatever a man loves ow¬ 
ing to the fact that it is good for him, he loves on account of himself. 
Therefore whatsoever he loves, he loves on account of himself. There - 

a. Rom. 1:30 attributes to the pagans, among other qualities, being "faithless, 
heartless, ruthless." 

b. See In III Sent. d. 30, which begins below at p. 242. 

c. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 30, a. 4 (see below); STI, q. 60, a. 5; I-II, q. 109, a. 3; 
II-II, q. 26, aa. 2 & 3; De caritate, a. 4, ad 2 and a. 9. 

d. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 15 (PG 3:714). 

e. Aristotle, Ethics \ III, ch. 7 (1157b27). 
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fore he loves himself more than everything he loves; and so, he does 
not love God above all things. 

3. Further, the Philosopher says in Ethics IX that "friendly feelings 
for another come from friendly feelings toward oneself." 8 But the first 
in any genus is the most powerful. Accordingly, the love someone has 
for himself is more powerful than the love he has for another, and so, 
by nature, a man loves himself more than he loves God—and the same 
is true even by charity, since grace does not destroy nature. 

4. Further, as Gregory says, "love's proof is a deed done." b But a 
person does as much to preserve grace or possess created beatitude as 
he does for the sake of God. Therefore a person loves grace or creat¬ 
ed beatitude as much as he loves God. But the love by which we are 
said to love virtue or some accident is referred to the subject of the ac¬ 
cident, the one for whom that accident is desired. Therefore someone 
having charity loves himself as much as he loves God. 

5. Further, a person loves her neighbor only to the extent that she 
loves God in the neighbor. But a person loves God in himself as much 
as she loves God in a neighbor or in herself, because God is no better 
in himself than he is wherever he is. Therefore a person loves herself 
or her neighbor as much as she loves God; and thus God is not loved 
above all things from charity. 8 

On the contrary: 

1. The end is more to be loved than things ordered to the end. But 
God is the end of everything that is loved from charity. Therefore he is 
to be loved most of all. 

2. Further, each and every man finds his proper good lovable, ac¬ 
cording to the Philosopher. 11 But God is a greater good than any other, 
and is more proper to someone than any other, since he is more inti¬ 
mately present to the soul than even the soul is to itself, as is said in 
On the Spirit and the Souls Therefore God is to be loved above all things. 

3. Further, that which is a cause of others in any genus is supreme 

a. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166a 1): amicabilia que sunt ad alterum uenerunt 
ex amicabilibus que sunt ad se ipsum —"The 'friendly things' [affections, intentions, 
deeds] that are toward another come from the 'friendly things' that are toward 
oneself." 

b. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 30, n. 1 (CCSL 141:256). 

c. Feminine pronouns are employed in this objection so as to escape the con¬ 
fusion that would result from more conventional usage. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 2 (1155b23-24). 

e. Pseudo-Augustine [Alcher of Clairvaux], On the Spirit and the Soul, ch. 14 
(PL 40:791). Cf. St. Augustine, Confessions III, ch. 6, n. 11: "Tu autem eras interior 
intimo meo et superior summo meo" (CCSL 27:33). 
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in that genus, as is said in Metaphysics II. a But God is the cause and the 
reason why all things are loved from charity, since the divine goodness 
is charity's per se object. Therefore God is more to be loved from char¬ 
ity than anything else. 

Response: 

It should be said that, since the good is the object of love, there are 
two ways in which someone can tend to something's good. (1) In one 
way, he can tend to it such that he refers that thing's good to another, 
as when I desire b one thing's good for the sake of another, should that 
other lack it, or when it pleases me that the other has that good, just 
as someone loves wine insofar as he greatly desires the wine's pleasant 
taste, and rejoices not because the wine possesses that pleasant taste, 
but because he is enjoying it. c ' 339 And this love is called by some the 
"love of concupiscence.'' That love, however, does not have its ulti¬ 
mate term in the thing that is said to be loved, but is bent toward that 
person for whom that thing's good is desired. (2) In another way, love 
is borne to the good of something such that it has its term in that very 
one, inasmuch as the lover is pleased that the object of his love has 
whatever good he has, and desires for him the good he as yet lacks. d 
And this is "love of benevolence," which is the beginning of friend¬ 
ship, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX. e Hence, the degrees of charity 
are to be gauged in accordance with this kind of love, since charity in¬ 
cludes friendship, as was said above. 1 


a. Aristotle, Metaphysics II, ch. 1 (993b24). 

b. "Desire," "greatly desires," "is desired" render opto, preoptat, optatur, etc. 

c. "Pleasant taste" renders dulcedinem, which need not be limited to the notion 
of sweetness but includes also, more generally, agreeableness. The argument thus 
far is crafted at a very abstract level ("someone can tend to something's good"; 
"the good of one thing, bonum unius rei, for the sake of another, alteri") but clearly 
Thomas is speaking of the basic structure of love as he understands it—someone 
loving some thing for the sake of some person. In this text we see one of Thomas's 
first efforts to articulate the distinction between amor concupiscentiae and amor am- 
icitiae (called amor beniuolentie in this paragraph, amor amicitie later on in the re¬ 
sponse). 

d. These two sentences read: Amor autem iste non terminatur ad rem que dici- 
tur amari, set reflectitur ad rem illam cui optatur bonum illius rei. Alio modo amor fertur 
in bonum alicuius rei ita quod ad rem ipsam terminatur, in quantum bonum quod ha- 
bet complacet quod habeat, et bonum quod non habet optatur ei. The thrust of the ar¬ 
gument demands that the rem illam or rem ipsam is no mere "thing," but always 
a person; see the Introduction for a full explanation of why we do not translate 
such a formally-intended Latin neuter with an impersonal equivalent in English. 

e. Aristotle, EthicslX, ch. 5 (1167a3). 

f. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 (see above). 
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Now, the good that each person most of all wishes to see preserved 
is that good that is more pleasing to him, because this good is more in 
conformity with the appetite informed through love. This good, how¬ 
ever, is his own good. 3 Hence, it is to the extent that something's good 
is (or is reckoned to be) more the lover's own good that he wishes that 
good to be preserved in the one loved. The lover's own good, how¬ 
ever, is found more where it is more perfect. And thus, since any part 
whatever is imperfect in itself but has perfection in its whole, it follows 
that even by natural love the part tends more to the preservation of 
the whole than to its own conservation. Accordingly, an animal nat¬ 
urally interposes its arm in defense of the head on which the health 
of the whole animal depends, and particular men, too, expose them¬ 
selves to death for the preservation of the community of which they 
are a part. 340 

Since therefore our good is perfect in God, as in the first and perfect 
universal cause of good things, it follows that the good's being in him 
naturally pleases us more than the good's being in us. b And thus, too, 
with love of friendship, God is naturally loved by a man more than a 
man loves himself. And since charity perfects nature, it follows accord¬ 
ing to charity as well that man loves God above himself and above all 
other particular goods. However, charity adds to the natural love of 
God a certain fellowship in the life of grace, as was said earlier. 0 

Certain ones, on the other hand, say that a man naturally loves God 
more than himself with a love of concupiscence, insofar as the divine 
good is more delightful to him [than his own good is], whereas he nat¬ 
urally loves himself more than God with a love of friendship, because 
he wishes himself to exist and to live and to have some goods more 
than he wishes the same for God; but [they go on to say] that char¬ 
ity then has the function of so elevating nature that a man loves God 
more than himself even with love of friendship. But the first opinion is 
more defensible, since the inclination of human nature, as such, never 
contradicts the inclination of virtue, but is in conformity with it. d 


a. "Each person": unusquisque; "his own good": suum bonum 

b. Quia ergo bonum nostrum in Deo perfectum est, sicut in causa uniuersali prima et 
perfecta bonorum, ideo bonum in ipso esse magis naturaliter eomplacet quam in nobis ip- 
sis. That is, we are by nature more pleased that the good is in God than that it is 
in us. This rendering seems necessary in order to connect the statement with the 
preceding paragraph. 

c. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1, end of the response (see above). 

d. inclinatio nature hominis, in quantum est homo, numquam contratendit inclinatio- 
ni uirtutis, set est ei conformis 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that love is not essentially 
a union of things themselves, but a union of affection. However, it is 
not unfitting that what is less conjoined in reality should be more con¬ 
joined in regard to affection, since it often happens that things really 
conjoined to us are displeasing to us and most of all conflict with our 
affection. 3 But love does bring about a real union with things/ so far as 
this is possible. And therefore divine love makes a man, so far as this is 
possible, live not his own life but the life of God, as the Apostle says: "I 
live, yet it is not I but Christ who lives in me" (Gal. 2:20). 

2. To the second, it should be said that although each person finds 
lovable that which is good for him, it is nevertheless not necessary that 
the object of love be loved on account of that (viz., that it is good for 
him) as though this were the lover's goal, since friendship does not 
turn back to oneself the good desired for another. For we love our 
friends, even if nothing might come of it to us. c ' 341 

3. To the third, it should be said that friendly feelings 1 * toward an¬ 
other come from friendly feelings toward oneself, not as if the latter 
were the final cause of the former, but in the manner of what is prior 
in the process of generation, because, just as each person is first known 
to himself before another person (even God) is known to him, so too, 
in the process of generation, the love anyone has for himself is prior to 
the love he has for another. 342 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, properly speaking, our works 
are not proportioned to the affection by which we love God in himself, 
since nothing accrues or is able to accrue to him from our works. But 
if it were possible that something could accrue to him from our works, 
the person who has charity would do much more for the sake of pre¬ 
serving God's beatitude than for the sake of securing the person's own 
beatitude. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that, while God is everywhere 
equally loved, 343 nevertheless the divine good existing in some particu¬ 
lar being is not as lovable as that very being is in God, since the divine 
good does not exist equally perfectly in everything. 

a. ab affectu maxime discedant 

b. amor ad rerum unionem inducit 

c. quamuis unicuique sit amabile quod sibi est bonum, non tamen oportet quod propter 
hoc sicut propter finem ametur, quia est sibi bonum, cum etiam amicitia non retorqueat ad 
se ipsum bonum quod ad alterum optat. Diligimus enim amicos, etiam si nichil nobis de¬ 
beat inde fieri. 

d. amicabilia 
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ARTICLE 4 a Whether the love of God permits 
consideration of a wage b 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that love of God forbids looking 
to some wage. 

1. For in John 10, the wage-seeker is reproved, but "wage-seeker" 
signifies one who seeks a wage. c Therefore the love of God from char¬ 
ity cannot admit consideration of a wage. 

2. Further, Augustine says: "Although it is impossible to serve God 
and gain no reward, nevertheless he is to be served without looking to 
a reward. " d But a reward is nothing other than a wage for labor done. 
Therefore God is to be served without consideration of a wage. 

3. Further, although civic friendship brings with it many delights 
and benefits, still for all that it does not look to them, but has the no¬ 
ble good as its foundation. c But the friendship of charity is more noble 
than civic friendship; therefore neither does it look to any benefits.' 

a. Parallels: STII-II, q. 27, a. 3; cf. q. 27, a. 8. If one is considering the much 
broader question of the relationship between love of God (or love of the good 
as such, on its own account) and love of self (or love of the good as shared in or 
possessed by one's own activity), one will find a plethora of texts in Aquinas on 
this subject, which is discussed under several headings: the natural inclination of 
the will to the good of the wilier; the nature of hope as a theological virtue aimed 
at possessing beatitude; the relationship between the end itself and the obtaining of 
the end. Just in this translation, one may consult the articles immediately before 
and after this one (a. 3 and a. 5) as well as In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4 and d. 38, aa. 1 & 
2 (see above). 

b. Merces will be rendered "wage" to parallel the singular verbs used with it, 
and also to bring out that Thomas is interested not in wages in general but in the 
wage of eternal life. Although the second objection tries to equate "wage" (mer¬ 
ces) and "reward" (premium), there seems to be a subtle difference: a wage is a 
benefit worked for, earned by that very work, while a reward is some good con¬ 
ferred on a worthy candidate. It may be, of course, that the worthiness is consti¬ 
tuted by working well; in this sense a wage can be, and usually is, the reward for 
good work or faithful service. Both a wage and a reward have the note of a debi- 
tum, something owed in justice. 

c. mercenarius . . . mercedem. The mercenarily is the hired worker who works 
only for the sake of the pay. Hence the pejorative term "mercenary," applied ei¬ 
ther to soldiers who fight not for love of country but for love of money, or in gen¬ 
eral to anyone who makes personal gain the object of his efforts. 

d. Implicit in Augustine, Sermon 385, ch. 4 (PL 38:1692); explicit in Bernard, 
On Loving God, ch. 7, n. 17 (PL 182:894). 

e. supra honestum fundatur 

f. The unspoken premise is that a wage is a benefit (utilitas) and not a noble 
good (bonum honestum) because, unlike moral virtue, it is not worth having for 
its own sake but is worth having only as a means to something else. Therefore if 
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4. Further, a wage is the end of things done for the sake of a wage. 
But an end is more loved than things that stand relative to the end. If, 
therefore, God were loved for the sake of a wage to be gained, some¬ 
thing else would be loved more than God—which is contrary to the 
nature of charity. 

5. Further, just as a person secures a reward through charity, so 
too does he escape punishment through charity. But charity, most of 
all when it is perfect, banishes the fear of punishment. Hence it also 
seems to exclude looking to a wage. 

On the contrary: 

1. As is said in a gloss on Matthew 1, "hope generates charity." But 
hope is the expectation of a waged Therefore charity can co-exist with 
looking to a wage. 344 

2. Further, in Hebrews 11:26 it is said of the holy fathers that "they 
looked for repayment." But there is no question that they loved God 
from charity. Therefore the love of God from charity is compatible with 
looking to a wage. 

3. Further, friends seek to enjoy one another. 11 But our wage is 
nothing other than to enjoy God by seeing him. Therefore not only 
does charity not exclude having an eye to a wage, but it even makes 
one do so. 

Response: 

It should be said that a wage properly signifies the reward that 
someone earns c from labor or from some work. Now, a reward is what 
is rendered to someone for his benefits 345 Hence a wage, insofar as it 
fits this description, implies something referable, through love, to that 
one whose wage is rendered, for a person loves a wage on account of 
himself. Nonetheless, it does not belong to the ratio of a wage that it be 
the end of a person's intention, since it often happens that someone to 
whom a wage is given does not, in fact, seek a wage from his work. 346 
Now, those things that someone loves on account of himself are either 


even the friendship of fellow citizens is capable of going beyond utilitarian con¬ 
cerns, how much more should charity go beyond them? 

a. Set spes est expectatio mercedis 

b. Literally, it is of friends—it belongs to what it means to be friends—that 
they seek to enjoy one another: Amicorum est quod querant inuicem perfrui. 

c. "wage . . . earns": merces . . . meretur. The accent is on earning a reward pre¬ 
cisely by work done. 

d. Premium autem est quod alicui in bonum eius redditur (here, in bonum eius 
means "for his good," i.e., for his benefit). 
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formal perfections in him, e.g., health, virtue, activity, love, and such¬ 
like, or they bring into being or preserve these things or impede their 
contraries. Hence, if someone loves something outside of himself on 
account of himself, that thing can be called a wage insofar as from it 
something else is obtained by him or is preserved in him . 3 But, as was 
said above, it belongs to the ratio of friendship that a friend be loved 
for his own sake . 13 Hence within friendship a friend does not have the 
ratio of a wage, properly speaking, even though the many good things 
that are brought about for us by a friend (for example, the delights and 
benefits that we, the lover, obtain from him) can have the ratio of a 
wage, by reason of which the friend himself is called a "wage" in the 
manner of a cause, just as God is called our "wage" by reason of those 
things that exist in us from him. 

It is clear, therefore, that setting up some wage as the end of love, 
on the part of love's object, contradicts the definition of friendship . 347 
Hence in this way charity cannot have an eye to a wage, for this would 
be to set up as the ultimate end not God, but the goods that derive 
from him. 

On the other hand, to set up a wage as the end of love on the part 
of the lover (but still not as his ultimate end), taking into consideration 
that love itself is a certain activity of the lover, does not contradict the 
definition of friendship, because this very activity, since it is an acci¬ 
dent, is not said to be loved except on account of its subject, as is clear 
from what was said before. c And, without prejudice to friendship/ 
there can be an order among things that a man loves on account of 
himself. Hence, friendship notwithstanding, I can love the very activi¬ 
ty of love, on account of something else. Nevertheless it will contradict 
the ratio of virtue if the activity of a virtue is loved on account of some 
other inferior power,' of which sort are temporal goods . 348 

It is therefore clear that the person who has charity cannot have 
an eye toward a wage in such a way that he would be setting up any¬ 
thing else as the end in comparison with the one loved/ viz., God, for 
this would contradict the definition of charity as friendship; nor in such 
a way that he would be setting up some temporal good as the end of 


a. in quantum ex eo aliquid in ipso relinquitur uel conseruatur 

b. amicus suigratia diligatur 

c. In III Sent. d. 28, a. 1 (see above). 

d. salua amicitia 

e. "Virtue" and "power" are both uirtus. 

f. ut ponat aliquid quodcumque flnem amati, that is, to set up an end beyond the 
one loved—to make God the means to some further end. 
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his love, because this contradicts the definition of charity as virtue. But, 
since beatitude is the end of the virtues, the person who has charity 
can have an eye toward a wage in such a way that he sets up created 
beatitude as the end of his [exercise of the virtue of] love (not, how¬ 
ever, as the end in comparison with the one loved), for this contradicts 
neither the definition of friendship nor the definition of virtue. 349 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the wage-seeker we 
read about in that passage signifies one who undertakes a spiritual 
work for the sake of a temporal wage. 

2. To the second, it should be said that "God is to be served with¬ 
out looking to a reward" in such a way that a reward is not set up as 
the end of the one loved and served [as if there were some end beyond 
God], but is set up as the end of that very service or love [insofar as 
they are the lover's activities]. 

3. To the third, it should be said that friendship does not look to the 
delights and benefits supplied by friends as if these were the end on ac¬ 
count of which a friend loves. 

4. To the fourth, the solution is clear from what was said in the re¬ 
sponse. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the good with which hope is 
concerned has more consonance with love than the evil with which 
fear is concerned. As a result, although perfect charity altogether ban¬ 
ishes the fear of punishment, 3 it is not necessary that it banish looking 
to a wage. 


ARTICLE 5 b Whether from charity a man ought to love 
himself more than his neighbor 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that a man ought not to love him¬ 
self more than he loves his neighbor from charity. 

1. For that on account of which something else is given up is more 
loved. But charity makes a man in a way give up his very self and 

a. perfecta caritas foras mittat timorem pene 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 26, aa. 4-5; q. 44, a. 8, ad 2; De caritate, a. 9 and a. 11, 
ad 9; De perfectione, ch. 14 (ed. Leon. 41:B84-85); Super II Tim. 3, lec. 1. These 
parallel texts discuss two queries that happen to be merged in this article of the 
Scriptum, namely: should a person love hinrse//more than he loves his neighbor: 
should he love his body more than he loves a neighbor. 
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cleave to the beloved, since, as Dionysius says, love places a man out¬ 
side himself and places him in the beloved. 3 Therefore he loves his 
friend more than himself. 

2. Further, we love God more than ourselves inasmuch as our good 
is found more perfectly in him than in us. But in like manner, it is 
found more perfectly in some of our neighbors than in us, since they 
have the goods that we have, yet more perfectly. Therefore we should 
love our neighbor more than ourselves. 350 

3. Further, what someone most of all loves in himself is to live and 
to exist. But charity makes one lay down one's bodily life on behalf of 
one's brethren; for even certain pagans, 0 owing to love of friends, ex¬ 
posed themselves to death, without any hope of eternal life. Therefore 
friendship, and charity too, makes one love one's neighbor more than 
oneself. 

4. Further, we love people the more in proportion to how much we 
desire goods for them and prevent evils befalling them. But, as the Phi¬ 
losopher says in Ethics IX, when we are sorrowing we should be slow 
to call upon friends, yet go promptly to share in their sorrows, where¬ 
as in regard to joys the converse holds, since one should promptly call 
upon friends to share in one's joys, but thrust oneself cautiously into 
their joys. c ' 351 Therefore charity makes one love one's neighbor more 
than oneself. 

5. Further, beneficence is an effect of charity. But those who are 
benefactors to their friends receive greater praise than those who are 
benefactors to themselves. Therefore charity makes one love one's 
neighbor more than oneself. 

6. Further, friendship makes a man rejoice in the company and con¬ 
versation of his friends. 4 But a man is more delighted by the company 
and conversation of his friends than by his own company and [inter¬ 
nal] conversation. Therefore he loves friends and neighbors more than 
himself. 

On the contrary: 

1. To the extent that someone loves anyone's salvation, to that ex¬ 
tent he shuns his sin. But a man ought more to shun his own sin than 
another's. Therefore he ought to love his own salvation more than the 
salvation of another. 352 

a. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 13 (PG 3:711). 

b. gentiles 

c. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 11 (117lb 15fl.). 

d. "company and conversation of his friends": conuersatione cum amicis 
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2. Further, mercy arises out of love. But according to what Augus¬ 
tine says, a person ought to begin by having mercy on himself [before 
he extends mercy to others] , a Therefore love, too, ought to begin from 
himself [and then spread out to others]. 

3. Further, what is natural is more vehement than what is only vol¬ 
untary. But love of self comes from an inclination of nature, whereas 
love of others comes only from rational will. b - 353 Therefore a man loves 
himself from charity more than he loves others. 

Response: 

It should be said that, just as something is found more perfectly in a 
perfect and universal cause than in a particular effect, so too something 
is found more perfectly in a thing itself than in its likeness. Hence, 
since the proper good of a man is found (1) in God as in a universal 
cause, (2) in himself as in a particular effect, and (3) in the neighbor 
as in a likeness, it follows that, just as he ought to love God more than 
himself by the love of benevolence, so he ought also to love himself 
more than his neighbor. 

But it should be known that since in a human being there is a two¬ 
fold nature—the interior (viz., the rational nature) which is called the 
"inner man," and the exterior (viz., sensual nature) which is called the 
"outer man"—a man ought to love himself more in regard to the in¬ 
terior nature than in regard to the exterior nature. And therefore he 
ought to desire more those things that are goods of the interior nature 
than those things that are goods for him according to the exterior na¬ 
ture. 

Now, all the works of virtue—among which are included those 
works by which someone behaves appropriately toward a friend—are 
goods for a man according to his interior nature. And therefore more 
exterior goods are to be bestowed upon friends than upon ourselves, 
insofar as the good of virtue, which is our greatest good, consists in this 
[kind of activity]; but in regard to spiritual goods, we ought always to 
bestow them more upon ourselves and will them more for ourselves 
than for our friends; and the same holds about avoiding evils. 354 


a. incipere misereri. He ought to have pity on, and take steps to remedy, his 
own sinful condition first, before being concerned with the condition of others. 
Cf. Augustine, Sermon i06, ch. 4 (PL 38:626): "Quid est, facite misericordiam? Si 
intelligis, a te incipe." 

b. ex uoluntate rationis 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that in love the one loved 
qua beloved is more powerful than the one loving qua lover. But since 
the one loving is [not only lover of another but] also an object of love 
to himself, it follows that he can be more powerful in regard to love 
than is an extrinsic object of love, insofar as he is an object of love to 
himself and his affection is concentrated more upon himself than upon 
the extrinsic object of love. 8 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although it is possible that 
the good I have is found more perfectly in a neighbor than in my¬ 
self, nevertheless it is always found more perfectly in me as something 
proper, since the good that is in him is not mine except by way of like¬ 
ness. The good that is in God, however, is mine too, by virtue of God's 
causing of my good. b - 355 

3. To the third, it should be said that to hand oneself over to death 
for the sake of a friend is the most perfect act of virtue; accordingly, 
a virtuous man desires this act more than he desires his own bodily 
life. Hence, that a man lays down his own bodily life for the sake of a 
friend happens not because he loves the friend more than himself, but 
because he loves the good of virtue in himself more than he loves his 
bodily good. 356 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the very fact that a man 
wishes not to be burdensome to his friend by sharing his own sorrows 
with him, but instead wishes to be generous and delightful, shows that 
he is acting according to virtue; and so he renders more spiritual good 
to himself than to his friend. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that, as far as spiritual goods are 
concerned, we bestow more upon ourselves than upon our friends, 
but as far as bodily goods are concerned, we bestow more upon friends 
than upon ourselves, for the reason that was given in the response. 357 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that the company and conversation 
of friends is delightful to us insofar as we are acquainted with their 

a. The original reads: in amore amatum ut amatum potius est quam amans ut 
amans. Set quia amans etiam est amatum a se ipso, ideo potius potest esse in amore, in 
quantum est amatum, quam aliud amatum extrinsecum, et magis collocatur in ipso af- 
fectus amantis quam in exteriori amato. Note the careful wording: Thomas explains 
how it is that some beloved is less loved than oneself, viz., another creature. The 
same logic does not apply to God, because the very good the lover loves in him¬ 
self is more perfectly found in God than in himself, as Thomas has already ex¬ 
plained earlier. 

b. Bonum autem quod est in Deo est meum etiam secundum causam 
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good, which pleases us as if it were our own. And since we are better 
acquainted with things through sight than through any other sense, 
friends most of all desire to see each other. And since a man can get 
to know things that belong to another better than he can get to know 
those that belong to himself, he takes more delight in sharing conver¬ 
sation with a friend than in conversing with himself, although the vir¬ 
tuous man pleasantly converses with himself, insofar as within himself 
he turns over memories and plans and the hope of good things, all of 
which bring delight to him, as is said in Ethics IX. a - 358 


ARTICLE 6 b Whether from charity a man ought to love 
strangers more than those who are close to him c 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the sixth, it seems that from charity a man ought to 
love strangers more than those who are close to him. 

1. For charity, like friendship, has the noble good as its foundation. 
But a greater nobility or virtue is sometimes found in strangers more 
than in those who are close to us. Therefore strangers are sometimes 
more to be loved from charity than those who are close to us. 

2. Further, charity brings about a conformity of man to God. But 
God loves those who are strangers to us, if they are better, more than 
he loves those who are close to us. Therefore we, too, ought to love 
them more. 

3. Further, effect corresponds to affection. But in some affairs, as in 
the distribution of ecclesiastical benefices, we ought to show a great¬ 
er effect of love to strangers than to those who are close to us, if the 
strangers are better. Therefore strangers are sometimes to be loved 
with greater affection, too, than those who are close to us. 

4. Further, concord is both implied in and effected by charity. But 
concord sometimes exists more with strangers than with those who 
are close to us, as occurs in a time of war, when the commander of 
the army is to be obeyed more than one's own father. Therefore [in 
such circumstances] strangers are more to be loved than those who are 
close to us. 

5. Further, what is owed should take precedence over what is not 

a. Aristotle, EthicsIX, ch. 4 (1166a3ff.). 

b. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 2 (see below); STII-II, q. 26, a. 7, 
where the question is posed as: Whether we ought to love those who are better 
more than those who are joined to us. 

c. On the meaning of propinqui, see textual note a on p. 204. 
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owed. But the returning of benefits is something owed to benefactors. 
Now, sometimes benefitting those who are close to us is not something 
owed. Therefore benefits are to be given more to strangers than to those 
who are close to us; and so, at least with respect to the effect of friend¬ 
ship, strangers should take precedence over those who are close to us. 

On the contrary: 

1. "Let us do good to all men, but most of all to those who are of the 
household of the faith" (Gal. 6:10). Therefore those who are close to 
us are to take precedence over strangers. 

2. Further, "whoever does not take care of his own, and most of 
all of the members of his household, has denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel" (1 Tim. 5:8). Therefore care is to be taken more of 
those who are close to us than of others. 

3. Further, man ought to love himself more than others. Therefore 
when some are closer to him, he ought to love them more. 

Response: 

It should be said, as was said above, 8 that we love neighbors inas¬ 
much as our good is found in them by way of likeness (speaking here 
of the love of benevolence). Now, this likeness is attended to according 
to the manner in which we share things in common with them, b for 
which reason the Philosopher distinguishes different friendships ac¬ 
cording to different manners of sharing things in common. For there is 
a natural sharing in common, according to which some people share a 
natural origin; and upon that sharing is based the friendship of father 
and son and of other blood relatives. Another sharing in common is eco¬ 
nomic, according to which men share domestic duties with each other. 8 
Still another sharing in common is political, according to which men 
share things in common with their fellow citizens. A fourth sharing in 
common is divine, according to which all men share in the one body of 
the Church, either actually or potentially; and this is the friendship of 
charity, which is extended to all, even to enemies. 

Therefore, since charity implies benevolence, which desires good 
things for friends and does good things to them, it follows that, in any 

a. In the preceding article, response to the final objection. 

b. cum eis communicamus. In the response, communicatio will be rendered "shar¬ 
ing in common." 

c. The term yconomica is, of course, used with the ancient meaning "things 
having to do with the household or family management," not the modern mean¬ 
ing "things having to do with a society's production and consumption, labor and 
capital, etc.," which is perhaps better named "political economy." 
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of the aforesaid friendships, friends are to be loved at the level of the 
goods pertaining to that sharing in common upon which the friend¬ 
ship is based. Hence, to our fathers and blood relatives we ought to 
bear ourselves more amicably in that which pertains to the preserva¬ 
tion of nature; to members of the household, in that which pertains to 
household government; to fellow citizens, in that which regards civil 
life, such as conversing together and assisting in civic works; 8 and to 
all men, in that which regards God, so that we desire eternal life for all 
and work for their salvation according to our station and means. b 

Nevertheless, simply speaking, there ought to be a greater love by 
that friendship which more closely approaches what deserves to be 
more loved. Now, God is to be loved most of all, and after this, a man 
ought to love himself most of all, as was said above. 8 And since the last 
of the aforesaid friendships, namely that of charity, approaches more 
nearly to the love of God, if it were separated from those prior friend¬ 
ships and taken by itself, it would be more powerful without the oth¬ 
ers, simply speaking, than the others would be without it. These dif¬ 
ferent friendships are not, however, really separate with respect to 
anyone who is still living this mortal life; but after death, the damned 
are separated from the friendship of charity. 359 Hence I ought to love a 
Christian man more than my dead infidel father, simply speaking, al¬ 
though when it comes to natural affection it is permitted that we be 
drawn more toward that which is more conjoined to us by nature. The 
first friendship [the natural] is closer to that [love] by which some¬ 
one loves himself than the second [the domestic], and the second than 
the third [the political], and the third together with the fourth [that of 
charity] than the fourth by itself. 360 

Consequently, Ambrose sets down this order of love: first, that blood 
relatives are loved, with whom the first friendship exists; second, that 
"domestics" are loved—with whom the second friendship [the domes¬ 
tic, narrowly speaking] exists in regard to those who live together with 
us in the same household, 0 and with whom the third friendship [the 
political] exists in regard to those familiar acquaintances who under¬ 
take with us civic and noble deeds;' third, that enemies are loved, to- 

a. simul conuersari et iuuare in operibus ciuilibus. Conuersari can also refer more 
generally to the various activities that people do when they dwell together. 

b. secundum modum nostrum —could convey the sense of "according to indi¬ 
vidual circumstances" or "according to the possibilities afforded by one's state in 
life." 

c. In the preceding articles, esp. 3 and 5. 

d. quantum ad illos qui in domo conuersantur nobiscum 

e. quantum ad illos qui nobis in ciuilibus et honestis actibus familiares sunt 
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ward whom we have only the fourth friendship. And this ordering is 
to be understood under the proviso: "simply speaking." Yet in a cer¬ 
tain respect that order can be changed, so that, for instance, to a famil¬ 
iar acquaintance who undertakes noble works in common with me, I 
should bear myself more amicably in regard to our association in such 
things than I do to my father, if he does not share them in common 
with me. 361 And the same qualification should be understood in the 
other cases as well. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that political friendship 
has for its basis a sharing in noble works, which some men pursue in 
common, whereas natural friendship has for its basis a natural shar¬ 
ing, and this sharing is closer to that whereby a man has something 
in common with himself. 3 ' 362 Hence, just as a man, simply speaking, 
ought to love himself more as far as nature is concerned, even if he is 
evil, than he ought to love another man who is good, so too he ought 
to love more the nature of his [evil] father, simply speaking, than he 
ought to love another man who is good—not, of course, insofar as the 
father is evil, but to the end that he might become good. 

2. To the second, it should be said that we are conformed to God 
in this: that we love those more who have more in common with us, 
even as he loves more those who have more in common with him— 
although they who have more in common with us and they who have 
more in common with him are not necessarily the same ones. 

3. To the third, it should be said that in regard to things that do not 
pertain to what we naturally share in common with our father or oth¬ 
er blood relatives, we need not confer benefits upon our blood rela¬ 
tives more than upon others, but should rather benefit those who are 
more conjoined with us in regard to the precise sharing in common to 
which the goods in question pertain. Ecclesiastical benefices, accord¬ 
ingly, are not to be granted more to blood relatives, but to those who 
are more suitable for ruling the Church, since they share more in com¬ 
mon with us insofar as we are dispensers of divine things. Whereas 
when it comes to the disposing of one's own patrimony and of those 
things that a man privately and lawfully acquires, 11 one can and should 
benefit blood relatives in preference to others, unless from another 

a. amicitia politico fundamentum habet communicationem in operibus honestis in qui- 
bus simul aliqui conuersantur. Set amicitia naturalis habet fundamentum communicatio- 
nem naturalem, et hec communicatio propinquior est illi qua homo sibi communicat. 

b. de patrimonio propria et de his que homo proprio et licito lucro acquirit 
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point of view there is something that weighs more heavily, such as 
poverty to be met or advantage to be gained. 8 ' 363 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the solution is clear in what 
has been said, since we ought to bear ourselves more amicably to any¬ 
one in precisely those things that pertain to the sharing in common 
proper to that friendship by which they are joined to us. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that in things pertaining to the pres¬ 
ervation of [human] nature we are debtors more to our parents, from 
whom we have received that nature, 364 than to any others; and conse¬ 
quently, we are debtors also to blood relatives because of their connec¬ 
tion to our parents. 6 We are therefore more obliged to deliver our fa¬ 
ther from death than to deliver a stranger from death, even if the same 
stranger in a similar case would have delivered us. 365 But in regard to 
other benefits, there are times when we may bear ourselves more ami¬ 
cably to strangers than to those who are close to us. 


ARTICLE 7 C Concerning the order of charity to be observed 
among those who are close to us 366 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the seventh, it seems that one's father is not to be 
loved most of all [among those who are close to us], 

1. For effect corresponds to affection, and makes the latter manifest. 
But we ought to show love's effect more to children 4 than to fathers, 
for, according to 2 Corinthians 12:14, children ought not to lay up 
wealth for their parents, but conversely. Therefore children are more 
to be loved than parents. 

2. Further, the order of charity is not repugnant to the order of na¬ 
ture, since charity does not destroy nature but perfects it. But a man 
naturally loves his child more than his father, just as a benefactor nat¬ 
urally loves the one benefitted more than the other way around, inso¬ 
far as the former's own good shines out more in the latter, as is said in 

a. nisi ex alia parte sit aliquid quod preponderet, uel indigentia uel utilitas 

b. "and consequently . . . parents": et consanguineis consequenter 

c. Parallels: STII-II, q. 26, aa. 8-12; Decaritate, a. 9 (esp. ad 15 & ad 18); Super 
Eph. 5, lec. 10; Super Matth. 10; Sent. Eth. VIII, lec. 12; ibid., IX, lec. 7. 

d. In this article, fllii lias been rendered "children" and fratres "siblings" wher¬ 
ever the sex of the child or sibling makes no difference to the content of the ar¬ 
gument. There is only one instance where the sex makes a difference in the ar¬ 
gument, namely in objection 5, where Thomas speaks of daughters (filie) having 
more resemblance to their mother than to their father, and hence to their sorores 
than to their fratres. 
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Ethics IX. a Therefore according to charity, too, children are to be loved 
more than parents. 

3. Further, after God, each one ought to love himself more than any 
other. But a man ought to love his wife as himself, since he is one body 
with her. Therefore he ought to love his wife more than any other. 

4. Further, we ought to love more those who love us more. But 
mothers love their children more than fathers do. Therefore children 
ought to love their mothers more than their fathers. 

5. Further, likeness is the cause of friendship. But daughters are 
more likened to their mothers than to their fathers. Therefore daugh¬ 
ters, at least, ought to love their mothers more than their fathers, and 
[for the same reason] their sisters more than their brothers. And so the 
order set down in the text is not universal. 11 

6. Further, Peter's siblings are closer to his father than Peter's chil¬ 
dren are. If, therefore, the father were to be loved above all others, it 
would follow that one's siblings should be loved more than one's chil¬ 
dren, of which the contrary is said in the text. 

On the contrary: 

1. We ought to love God above all. But the love we bear toward a 
father has a greater likeness to the love we bear toward God, who is 
our Father, than has any other love. Therefore we ought to love a fa¬ 
ther above all others. 367 

2. Further, the one to whom a sufficient return can never be made 
is to be loved most of all. But as the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII, c we 
can never make a sufficient return to our fathers, from whom we have 
received being, nourishment, and education. Therefore among neigh¬ 
bors we ought to love fathers most of all. 


a. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 7 (1167b 17ff.): "It is disputed why benefactors are 
more fond of the benefitted than the benefitted of their benefactors. The opposite 
seems to be just. One might suppose it happens from consideration of utility and 
what is profitable to oneself; for the benefactor has a debt due to him, while the 
benefitted has to repay a debt. This, however, is not all; the reason is partly the 
general natural principle: activity is more desirable. There is the same relation be¬ 
tween the effect and the activity, the benefitted being as it were an effect or cre¬ 
ation of the benefactor." 

b. The reference must be to Lombard's citation of Jerome's Commentary on Eze¬ 
kiel 44:25: "After God, the Father of all, is loved one's father and mother in the 
flesh, then one's son and daughter, [and one's] brother and sister" (Grottafer- 
rata ed., 2:173.19-22). This is the only authority that seems to put father before 
mother, son before daughter, brother before sister; all the other authorities cited 
speak generally of parentes and filii and fratres. 

c. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 14 (1162a2ff.). 
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3. Further, as a friendship is greater, so is it firmer. But the friend¬ 
ship a child has for a father is more firm than the converse, since sons 
cannot repudiate their parents, as fathers can repudiate their sons and, 
on account of some crime, accuse them and throw them out, as is said 
in Ethics VIII. a Therefore fathers are to be loved more than children. 

Response: 

It should be said that the friendship of those who are close to us, 
as was said above, b is founded upon a natural sharing of something in 
common. Now every natural sharing is based upon the origin in regard 
to which father and child are constituted as such; c for siblings are called 
siblings because they are born of the same father, and so on in succes¬ 
sion. 368 Hence the entire friendship of those who are close to us is based 
upon the friendship of father and child; and therefore this friendship 
is greater than any other friendship with those who are close to us. 
Yet in this sphere of friendship, children in a certain way take prece¬ 
dence over parents, and parents in a certain way take precedence over 
children, in accordance with the two modes of love. For something is 
loved as a distinct thing, e.g., as I love a human being, and something 
is loved as existing in or for another, e.g., as I love my hand or another 
bodily member by the one love by which I love myself. 

Speaking, therefore, of the love of something in itself, in this way 
parents are more loved than children. But speaking of the love by 
which something is loved as existing in another, in this way children 
are more loved than parents. The reason for this is that each thing is 
more loved the closer it is to us. But something that has an essential 
order to someone is closer to him than something that is ordered to 
him accidentally. Now, a cause is essential to an effect as genus is es¬ 
sential to species, whereas an effect is related accidentally to a cause. 
This is because the effect follows upon the being of the cause as spe¬ 
cies follows upon genus 369 —unless the effect is something of the cause, 
since in that case the effect will be compared to the cause in the man¬ 
ner of an integral part, which is actually and essentially in the whole, 
while insofar as the effect is something of the cause, it is not distinct 
from it but is one with it. 

a. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 16 (1163bl8ff.). 

b. In the preceding article. 

c. super originem, secundum quam est pater etfilms. Thomas's argument will even¬ 
tually show that the father as such has a special place. Hence "parent" cannot be 
substituted for pater. On the other hand, it makes no difference to the argument 
of the response whether one is speaking of a son or of a daughter; hence films can 
be "child." 
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Accordingly, if we consider father and child as certain persons 3 dis¬ 
tinct in themselves, the father is more loved than the child, because the 
father is a cause, whereas the child is an effect. But since the child is a 
certain "part of the father,"* 1 ' 370 which does not hold conversely [the fa¬ 
ther is not a "part of the child"], the child is therefore loved by another 
love, insofar as the child is a "part of the loving father" as though one 
of his own members. 3 Hence the Philosopher says that what is generat¬ 
ed from someone is closer to him, as though it were a bodily member, 
say a foot or a tooth. d And since in this way it is loved by a love that is 
as one with that love by which someone loves himself, it follows, from 
this vantage, that the child is more loved than the father. 371 

And according to this way of viewing the matter, the Philosopher 
assigns three reasons why children are loved more than parents. The 
first is that children are like members of their father; hence someone 
loves his child even as he loves himself. The second is that a father 
knows better who are his children than his children know who is their 
father. 3 The third is that the good of the father shines forth in the child 
as the good of the cause shines forth in the effect—for which reason 
any artisan naturally loves his works as though they were his children.* 
But since the love by which something is loved in itself [rather than in 
another] has more the character of benevolence, which is the source 
and root of friendship, therefore one has friendship (and likewise char¬ 
ity) more for one's father than for one's child, although in a way one's 
love is more for one's child. 

Certain ones, however, say that children are more loved by natu¬ 
ral affection, but fathers are more loved by the affection of charity. But 
this opinion displeases me, since in natural things nothing is inordi¬ 
nate, yet an inclination of nature that inclined someone to love more 
what in reality is to be loved less would be inordinate. Hence charity 
does not change the order of nature, but perfects it. Further, in cer¬ 
tain respects a man is naturally more inclined to the love of his father 
than to the love of his child, even as a man more easily drives away a 
child from himself than a father, whom he does not drive away except 

a. quedam persone 

b. res patris 

c. Set quia filius est quedam res patris et non e conuerso, ideo filius diligitur alia dilec- 
tione, in quantum res patris diligentis est, ut membrum ipsius 

d. Aristotle, EthicsVLII, ch. 12 (1161b20-24). 

e. patres sciunt magis aliquos esse suos filios quam e conuerso 

f. These reasons are given in various places in the Ethics'. V, ch. 6(1134b8-12); 
VIII, ch. 12 (1161 b 17—33); IX, ch. 7 (1167b33-l 168a9). Aristotle does not, how¬ 
ever, limit the arguments to lathers, but in most cases mentions mothers too. 
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on account of superabundant malice, as the Philosopher says in Ethics 
VIII. a In like manner, too, certain animals have a greater natural incli¬ 
nation toward their parents in certain matters than toward their off¬ 
spring, as Basil in Hexaemeron, Book VIII, b relates about storks, which, 
when their parents are worn out by old age, cover them with their 
feathers, feed them, and support them in flight. 

Hence it is clear that, according to both natural inclination and 
charity, there is need of a distinction [between the love of something 
in itself, and the love of something as in or for another]. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the father is a cause 
of the child. Now, it belongs to a cause to flow into the caused, and 
not conversely. Hence, natural love for a child is gauged according to 
the father's natural inclination of affection to benefit his child, where¬ 
as the love of a child for his father is gauged according to the child's 
natural inclination to subject itself to its father; and this latter inclina¬ 
tion is not less than the former, but greater. Hence, it requires greater 
malice in a man to arrive at the point of turning away from the latter 
inclination than to arrive at the point of turning away from the for¬ 
mer. Now, although in some cases a father is inferior to his child inso¬ 
far as he needs the child's help, nevertheless this inferiority does not 
attach to the father qua father, since qua father he is always superior 
and [has the dignity of] a cause. And therefore, since nature always 
inclines to what is always and per se the case, not to what may chance 
to occur in particular cases, c there is not so great a natural inclination 
on the part of the child to benefit its father as there is on the part of a 
father to benefit his child. Yet this inclination [of offspring to parent] 
is brought about by reason, which in men supplies that for which na- 


a. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 14 (1163M9-27). 

b. Basil, Homilies on the Six Days of Creation, Homily 8, n. 5 (PG 29:175). Albert 
the Great had also commented on this behavior of the storks in his De animalibus, 
Book XXIII, ch. 24: "When feeding its young, it regurgitates this macerated food 
and serves the nourishment to its delicate fledglings. . . . According to legend, the 
stork tends to the wants of its parents for the same length of time as the parents 
had nurtured its needs during infancy. Hence, the ancients revered the stork as 
a model of filial piety." See James J. Scanlan's translation of Books XXII to XXVI, 
Man and the Beasts (Binghamton, NY: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 
1987), 213-14. As a probable source for Albert, Scanlan cites Ambrose's Hexae¬ 
meron. Bk. V, ch. 16 (PL 14:243-44). 

c . quia natura semper inclinat ad illud quod per se est et semper, non ad illud quod ac- 
cidit in casu 
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ture by itself does not suffice. In other animals, however, in which it 
frequently happens that sires owing to old age need the help of their 
offspring, 3 nature endows the offspring (since they lack reason) with 
the inclination to provide for their sires, even as conversely [the sires 
are endowed with a natural inclination to provide for offspring], as 
was said about storks. 

2. To the second, it should be said that that reasoning applies to love 
for a child in the sense in which he is loved as a good of the father; for 
in this way, the one benefitted is naturally more loved than the bene¬ 
factor, insofar as he is the benefactor's accomplishment. 11 

3. To the third, it should be said that a wife is a woman who is tak¬ 
en to oneself for the act of generation. Hence it seems that, in terms 
of the love of benevolence, she is to be placed in the same category as 
children who are generated in this union. c - 372 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that mothers naturally love their 
children more than fathers do, for three reasons. d The first is that they 
labored more in their generation; they thus put more of themselves 
into them. The second is that mothers know better than fathers which 
children are their own. The third is that, right after birth, they take 
their infants to themselves and nurture them, which fathers do not do; 
and this makes a difference, even as we love among our relatives those 
with whom we have regular interaction more than we love the more 
distant ones, since by such interaction social friendship is joined to nat¬ 
ural friendship. And all these reasons amount to this—that the moth¬ 
er puts more of herself into a child than the father does. But more of 
that which is of the son is contributed by the father than by the moth¬ 
er, since the father gives the form while the mother gives the matter. 373 
Consequently, a man by nature loves his father and relatives on his fa¬ 
ther's side more than he loves relatives on his mother's side. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that in regard to things that per¬ 
tain to perfection, which she loves more in themselves, a daughter is 
more likened to her father than to her mother; but in regard to things 
that pertain to defect, she is more likened to her mother than to her 
father, 374 and a likeness of this sort is not a rationale for loving. And 
consequently, too, a person by nature loves brothers more than sisters, 

a. Thomas writes patres . . . indigent filiorum speaking of the brute animals, but 
it is not so idiomatic in English to speak of "animal fathers and children." 

b. factura 

c. dicendum, quod uxor in actum generationis assumitur. Vnde uidetur in eodem gradu 
ponenda esse, quantum ad amorem beniuolentie, cum filiis. 

d. Cf. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 12 (1161bl7-30); IX, ch. 7 (1168a21—27) . 
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insofar as brothers more perfectly imitate their father than sisters do. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that, although brothers are closer 
to the father, nevertheless children are closer to us [than brothers are]. 
Now, we ought to love ourselves more than our fathers; therefore, we 
ought to love our children more than our brothers. 


ARTICLE 8 Concerning charity's 
perfection and degrees 

Proceeding to the eighth, [we divide the article into three subques¬ 
tions: (1) Whether these degrees are fittingly distinguished; (2) wheth¬ 
er all are bound to the practice of perfect charity; (3) whether one who 
has attained perfect charity is bound to everything that belongs to per¬ 
fection.] 


SUBQUESTION l a Whether the degrees of charity 
are fittingly distinguished 

Objections: 

It seems that those degrees of charity [given in the text of Lombard 11 ] 
are unfittingly distinguished. 

1. For the perfection of charity consists in this: that God is loved 
with one's whole heart. But this is not possible in the wayfaring state, 
as was said above. c Therefore charity in the wayfaring state cannot be 
perfect. [Hence, "perfect charity'' should not be mentioned in a list that 
has to do with the present life.] 

2. Further, that which is always on the increase can never be per¬ 
fect. But as long as we are in this life, charity can always be increased, 
as was said in Book I, Distinction 17. d Therefore it cannot be perfect. 

3. Further, in any motion whatsoever, an infinity of intermediate 
points can be taken between the first and the last points. e But begin¬ 
ning charity is like the starting-point of a motion, and the perfection of 

a. Parallels: 5TITIT, q. 24, a. 9; Super Isaiam 44. 

b. The subject of Lombard's third chapter in this Distinction, the grades or de¬ 
grees are: incipiens, proficiens, perfecta, and perfectissima (Grottaferrata ed., 2:177), 
which have been rendered here: beginning, advancing, perfect, and most perfect. 

c. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, a. 2 (see above). 

d. In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 4, and In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, 
q. 2, a. 2 (see above for both). 

e. inter primum et ultimum —that is, between the terminus a quo and the termi¬ 
nus ad quern. 
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charity is like the term. Therefore infinite degrees can be assigned be¬ 
tween these. [Hence, it is unfitting to set down only four.] 

4. Further, as soon as someone begins, he is already advancing for¬ 
ward. Therefore "advancing charity" ought not to be distinguished 
from "beginning charity." 

On the contrary: 

The spiritual life bears a likeness to natural life. But determinate de¬ 
grees of age are assigned in the advance of natural life. Therefore de¬ 
terminate degrees ought to be assigned in charity, too, since the spiri¬ 
tual life of the soul is according to it. a 

Response: 

It should be said that, just as diverse ages b are distinguished in bodi¬ 
ly growth according to some notable effects to which nature advances 
when before, in an earlier stage, it was unable to exercise these effects, 
so, too, in spiritual growth diverse degrees of charity are assigned ac¬ 
cording to some notable effects that charity produces in the one who 
has charity. 375 

The first effect of charity is that a man draws back from sin; and 
therefore the mind of the one who has charity is at first occupied most 
of all with this—that he should be cleansed from past sins and avoid 
future ones. And with respect to this effect, charity is called "begin¬ 
ning." The second effect is that the one who is now confident of hav¬ 
ing liberation from sins should extend himself to gaining good things. 1 
And with respect to this effect, charity is called "advancing"—not be¬ 
cause it does not advance in other states as well, but because in this 
state its special care is to gain good things; during it, a man is always 
panting for progress. The third effect is that a man, now thoroughly 
nourished with those good things, possesses them as (in a certain way) 
natural to him, and rests in them and is delighted by them. And this 
pertains to "perfect" charity. 

The intermediate state, however, can be viewed under two as¬ 
pects: one, according to which it is compared to the first state, since 

a. Vita spirituals similatur uite naturali. Set in profectu naturalis uite assignantur de- 
terminati gradus etatum. Ergo et in caritate, secundum quam est spirituals uita anime, de¬ 
bent determinati gradus assignari. 

b. etates, which could also be rendered "stages": the age/stage of infancy, the 
age/stage of childhood, the age/stage of youth, etc. 

c. in bonum adipiscendum se extendat: he not only seeks escape from evils, but 
exerts himself to do good works, to form virtues, to practice the Beatitudes, to 
follow the promptings of the Holy Spirit, etc. 
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it is strengthened against the evils that beginning charity is careful to 
avoid; the other, that it is nourished, according to which it tends to¬ 
ward the third state, as always incorporating good things more and 
more into itself. 376 

In like manner, perfect charity has two degrees: one, according to 
which it rests securely in the good things that are commonly required 
of all, and in respect to this it is called "perfect"; a the other, according 
to which it sets its hand to any difficult task whatsoever, and in respect 
to this it is called "most perfect"—or [according to another explana¬ 
tion] "perfect" as regards the wayfaring state, "most perfect" as regards 
the state of the fatherland. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that that commandment 
is fulfilled, in a certain way, in both the wayfaring state and the father- 
land, but not in the same way. In the wayfaring state the command¬ 
ment is fulfilled as regards the perfection here attainable; in the father- 
land, it is fulfilled as regards the perfection there attained. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although charity may al¬ 
ways be increased as regards the intensity with which the same effects 
are willed, nevertheless it is not increased in such a way that there 
would be added to it some notable effects which were absent before. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, although infinite intermediate 
points can be taken in any motion, nonetheless they do not all have a 
notable diversity. 377 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, although a beginner does ad¬ 
vance, still his mind is more occupied with removing evils than with 
advancing in the good. Consequently, he is not called "advancing" 
with respect to his state, since moral things receive their names from 
the end aimed at. 


a. unus est secundum quod in bonis communibus, quasi iam secura, conquiescit, et se¬ 
cundum hoc dicitur perfecta 

b. preceptum illud quodammodo seruatur in uia quantum ad perfectionem uie, quo- 
dammodo in patria quantum ad perfectionem patrie 
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SUBQUESTION 2 Whether all are bound 
to perfect charity 3 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that all are bound to aim for the practice of 
perfect charity. b 

1. For, as Bernard says, "to stand still in the way of God is to fall 
backwards." c But everyone who advances in the way of God is tending 
to the goal of perfection. Therefore all are bound to tend to the perfec¬ 
tion of charity 

2. Further, each man is bound to love his neighbor more than his 
own body. But to lay down one's bodily life for one's brethren is some¬ 
thing that belongs to perfect charity. Therefore each man is bound to 
perfect charity. 

3. Further, those who denied God owing to fear of death are not 
excused from sin. Yet they would not have sinned unless they were 
bound to do the opposite. Therefore each one is bound to dying for 
Christ, which belongs to perfect charity. 

4. Further, the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII that, in the honors 
we give to parents and to God, we cannot make a return of something 
equivalent to what has been given to us, so that justice in this instance 
is to make whatever return to them we can. d Now, all are bound to the 
work of justice. Therefore each man ought to do for God the whole 
of what he can. But a man can extend himself to works of perfection. 
Therefore he is bound to those works. 

On the contrary: 

Anyone sins by omitting that to which he is bound. If, therefore, 
all were bound to perfect charity all the imperfect would be damned, 
which is false. 


a. Parallel: De caritate. a. 11. 

b. omnes teneantur ad caritatem perfectam: the query concerns whether everyone 
is bound to pursue and practice perfect charity, as opposed to settling for some¬ 
thing less. Thus the first objection phrases it this way: omnes tenentur ad perfectio- 
nem caritatis tendere. Throughout these subquestions the language of "being bound 
to x" has to be taken in a strong sense, as the correlative to what God has com¬ 
manded; to omit the practice of a commandment is to suffer the loss of salvation. 

c. Bernard, Letter to the Abbot Garinus, Letter 254, nn. 4-6 (PL 182:460-61); see 
textual note a on p. 71 on the various formulations of this idea in Leo, Gregory, 
and Bernard. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics VIII, ch. 16 (1163bl6). 
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Response: 

It should be said that the quantity of charity can be viewed in two 
ways (and this distinction applies to the quantity of any virtue, 3 wheth¬ 
er moral or natural): in one way, according to the intensity of charity; 
in another way, according to its object. And in keeping with this dis¬ 
tinction, a twofold perfection of charity can be considered: one accord¬ 
ing to intensity, viz., that it should love perfectly; the other according 
to its object or effect, viz., that it should do perfect things. Now, in re¬ 
gard to charity, each of these perfections can be viewed in two ways. 
For (1) it has perfection with respect to its being, insofar as it is perfect 
in its species; and this is the perfection of sufficiency, to which all of us 
are bound even as we are bound to [have the virtue of] charity itself, 
since in both ways charity has a determinate quantity beneath which it 
does not extend. 13 And in this [having of sufficient quantity] stands its 
essential perfection. (2) It has a further perfection with respect to well¬ 
being, and in regard to this perfection, too, a distinction is to be made, 
since one is bound to tend to (though one is not bound to have) the 
perfection that has to do with intensity, whereas someone is not bound, 
simply speaking, either to tend to or to have the perfection that has 
to do with charity's objects, but he is bound not to despise it or hard¬ 
en himself against it. 378 And the reason is that the essential reward to 
which we are bound to tend is measured not by the greatness of one's 
deeds but by the intensity of one's charity, since God thinks more of 
how much charity a deed was done from, than how much was done. 
Nevertheless, one is bound in particular cases to do some works similar 
to works of perfection, as will be said. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that Bernard's statement 
is rightly understood of advancement in regard to intensity, for which 
a man always ought to strive. 

a. uirtus, where the term means either a “virtue" as we commonly speak of it, 
or some natural power or potency such as motility, sight, or free-will. 

b. citra quant non porrigitur, i.e., a minimum threshold beneath which char¬ 
ity cannot exist. This is a roundabout way of saying that to "have charity" is the 
same as having at least the minimum being of the virtue, less than which no vir¬ 
tue exists at all; being bound to charity means being bound to what is here called 
the perfectio sufficientie. Thomas describes this perfectio along the lines of the basic 
perfection of a natural being, namely that it have its form or species. A human be¬ 
ing is human by having the human form, the rational soul: this is his first and 
most fundamental perfection. Likewise, charity is "perfect" in one sense when it 
simply exists as a virtue in the will. 
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2. To the second, it should be said that, when we know that a broth¬ 
er can be freed from the death of his soul through the death of our 
body without danger to our own soul, then handing over our life for 
the brethren does not belong to perfection but is a matter of necessity; 
in other circumstances, however, such an act belongs to perfection. 

3. And similarly, it should be said to the third that for a man to 
hand himself over freely to persecutors when danger to the faith press¬ 
es is a matter of perfection; but for him not to deny the faith if he is 
caught is a matter of necessity. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, in things not determined to 
one, a power in its totality cannot be bound to something one, since, 
were this the case, its character of contingency, according to which 
something can fail in the lesser part, would perish. Since, therefore, 
men in this wayfaring state do not have their free will determined to 
one, it is not required of them that the totality of free will be expended 
in the service of God—for this will be so only in the fatherland, when 
it will be impossible for anything less than perfect to occur—but it suf¬ 
fices that we expend nothing of our power against God, and that we 
do those things that are determined for us [e.g., obey the command¬ 
ments]; for if it were the other way [i.e., if we were bound to do all we 
could], the essence of our state [as wayfarers] would perish. Hence, 
just as God does not demand from us as much as he gave to us, since it 
is impossible for us to make an equal return to him, so he does not de¬ 
mand from us as much as we are able to do, since this, too, would run 
contrary to the essence of our state as wayfarers. 5 


a. Ad quartum dicendum, quod in illis que non sunt determinata ad unum non potest 
tota potentia obligari ad aliquid unum, quia periret ratio contingentie, secundum quam 
aliquid deficere potest in minori parte. Cum ergo homines in statu isto non habeant liberum 
arbitrium determinatum, non exigitur quod totum posse expendatur in seruitium Dei—hoc 
enim erit in patria quando iam defectus incidere non poterit—set sufficit quod nichil de pos¬ 
se nostro contra Deum expendamus et ilia que nobis determinata sunt faciamus; alias per¬ 
iret ratio nostri status. Vnde sicut Deus non exigit a nobis quantum ipse dedit nobis, quia 
non possumus, ita non exigit a nobis quantum possumus, quia hoc esset contra rationem 
nostri status. 
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SUBQUESTION 3 a Whether one who has attained perfect 
charity is bound to everything that belongs to perfection 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that one who has attained perfect charity is 
bound to everything that belongs to perfection. 11 

1. For, as Gregory says, "when gifts increase, the reckonings of the 
gifts also increase''; 11 and in Luke 12:48 it is said: "To whom more is 
committed, from him more is required." But more is committed to 
him who has perfect charity. Therefore he is bound to more, in keep¬ 
ing with the demands arising from the gifts he has received. And so it 
seems that he is bound to [all] those things that belong to perfection. 

2. Further, as an imperfect man stands to what is commonly re¬ 
quired of Christians, 11 so a perfect man stands to those things that be¬ 
long to perfection. But the imperfect one is bound to what is com¬ 
monly required; therefore the perfect one is bound to those things that 
belong to perfection. 

3. Further, the Apostle was bound to evangelizing, which is a work 
of perfection; for he says: "If I should not preach the gospel, woe unto 
me, for a necessity presses upon me" (1 Cor. 9:16). This "necessity" 
pressed upon him for no other reason than that he had perfect charity. 11 
Therefore those who have perfect charity are bound to those things 
that belong to perfection. 

On the contrary: 

4. When someone has more charity, he has more freedom, since 
"where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom" (2 Cor. 3:17). But 
the one who has perfect charity has charity most of all. Therefore he 

a. Parallels: STII-II, q. 186, a. 2; Decaritate, a. 11, ad 12; Quodl. I, q. 7, a. 2; Con¬ 
tra impugn., ch. 2. 

b. The phrasing is: uidetur quod habentes caritatem perfectam teneantur ad omnia 
que sunt perfectionis. The idea is: if a person should reach the grade of perfect char¬ 
ity, is he then bound always to do or to suffer everything at that level, both in 
what he does and in how he does it, or would he be permitted at times to do 
something less than perfect, or less than perfectly? 

c. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 9, n. 1 (CCSL 141:58). 

d. Sicut se habet imperfectus ad communia; here communia indicates everything 
that believers are bound to do in common (e.g., go to Mass on Sundays and feast- 
days, fast when the Church declares a fast, obey legitimate pastors in the Church, 
etc.) as opposed to ea que perfectionis sunt, to which only certain ones are bound 
(e.g., those who have taken vows of poverty, celibacy, religious obedience). 

e. After the citation of 1 Cor. 9:16, the phrasing is: quod est perfectionis, non nisi 
quia habebat perfectam caritatem. 
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is under less of an obligation and, consequently, is not obliged to do as 
great things as others are. 

5. Further, it belongs to perfection not to give offense by one's 
speech and to avoid venial sins. But no one succeeds in doing this [per¬ 
fectly], not even the Apostles. Therefore those who are perfect are not 
obliged to those things that belong to perfection. 379 

Response: 

It should be said that "one who has perfect charity" can be under¬ 
stood in two ways. (1) In one way, according to the perfection of chari¬ 
ty considered with respect to its objects, as those people are called "per¬ 
fect" to whom it pertains to do works of perfection either from vow, 
e.g., religious, or from office, e.g., prelates. And so, in terms of what is 
owed, such "perfect" people are not bound to anything to which oth¬ 
ers are not bound except for those specific things they vowed to do or 
things connected with their office. Hence neither prelates nor religious 
are bound to all of the counsels. 380 (2) In another way, according to the 
perfection of charity considered with respect to its intensity, as might 
be found in a layman in the world who is fervent in charity. And such 
a man is not obliged to undertake works of perfection except in the 
way that others are, but he is obliged to love God more intensely for 
the goods he has received; he is also inclined to do this from his habit 
of perfect charity. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the one who has per¬ 
fect charity is bound to love God more, that is, to act more intense¬ 
ly and more perfectly [in regard to what is required of all], but is not 
bound to perform other, additional works on the basis of what God 
has given him, although perhaps another man is more bound to per¬ 
form such works on the basis of what God has forgiven him. a Now, al¬ 
though what is given is much more [valuable] than what is forgiven, 
since good is more good than evil is evil, nevertheless, the one who is 
a debtor from being forgiven is bound to some things, such as making 
satisfaction for sins, to which the other one is not bound. 

2. To the second, it should be said that this reasoning supposes 
something false, unless it be understood about perfect ones who vowed 
some works of perfection, to which works they are bound above oth¬ 
er men. 

a. tenetur ad plus diligendum Deum, id est intensias et perfectius agendum, set non ad 
opera alia facienda ex commisso, quamuis alius forte plus teneatur ex dimisso 
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3. To the third, it should be said that this work of evangelizing per¬ 
tained to Paul on account of the office of prelate [in which he was in¬ 
stalled] . 

4, 5. Nevertheless it should be known that the argument made in 
support of the opposite position goes too far, 3 since the perfect are not 
less bound, but are merely less moved from debt, since love moves them 
more than debt, even in those things in which they are debtors; and it 
is in this respect that greater liberty is said to be in them. 

Notes on the text of Lombard 

"The charity of many is inordinate." 

In this passage the term "charity" is being used broadly for love or 
friendship. 

"Who, if they [Christian neighbors] are good, are to be given preference to 
bad children ..." 

But not in those affairs that have reference to what parent and child 
naturally share in common, like the distribution of an inheritance, ed¬ 
ucation, and things of this sort; unless perhaps the superabundant mal¬ 
ice of those children makes them unworthy of fatherly favor. 

“It is perfect charity that someone be ready to die for the brethren." 

But against that statement an objection could be raised: One who is 
imperfect is not ready to die even for God; therefore one who is perfect 
loves his neighbor more than one who is imperfect loves God. In re¬ 
sponse, it should be said that this difference between them arises from 
the fact that the one who is perfect loves his bodily life less than does 
the one who is imperfect. Moreover, the one who is perfect lays down 
his life for the brethren from a superabundance of divine charity, for it 
is impossible that any instantiation of charity should cause a love of 
neighbor as great as another instantiation of charity causes a love of 
God. b But these two loves are not of the same kind; one kind of love, 
[the love of God,] is love of the end and cause of all loving, while the 
other kind of love, [the love of neighbor,] is love of that which is for 
the end and receives the ratio of being lovable from another, viz., from 


a. nimis concludit 

b. Non enim potest esse ut aliqua caritas tantum diligat proximum quantum aliqua 
Deum 
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God; hence the two are not comparable in the way that the objection 
compares them. 

"In order that he [the Apostle] might arrive at perfection, he says: 

‘I desire to be dissolved and to be with the Lord' (Phil. 1:23 )." 

We seem to have a contrary example in the case of blessed Peter, 
to whom the Lord said: "You will extend your hand, and another will 
lead you where you do not wish to be led" (Jn. 21:18), [as if indicating 
that Peter had no such desire to be dissolved and hence was not per¬ 
fect]; and in blessed Martin, too, who did not refuse to keep on living. 8 
In regard to Peter's case, it should be said that the Lord's words are un¬ 
derstood as referring to natural will, whereas the words of the Apos¬ 
tle [Paul] are understood as referring to rational will. b - 381 In regard to 
Martin's case, it should be said that perfect charity, insofar as it has 
something of the love of concupiscence, wishes above all else to enjoy 
God in the way Paul describes; but inasmuch as it consists more chiefly 
in benevolence, it makes one desire above all what is pleasing to God. 
And it was according to this aspect of charity that blessed Martin spoke 
his words. 382 The increase of charity, however, was discussed in Book 
I, Distinction 17. c 


a. Thomas is alluding to the story of how St. Martin of Tours as an elderly 
bishop felt "torn" between staying with his flock and quitting this life to be with 
the Lord. As narrated in the Legenda aurea written around 1260 by the Domin¬ 
ican friar Jacobus de Voragine: "When he had spent some time in the above- 
named diocese [of Candes], his strength began to fail, and he told his disciples 
that his days were numbered. They wept and asked him: 'Why are you deserting 
us, father? To whom are you leaving us, orphans? Fierce wolves will ravage your 
flock!' Moved by their entreaties and tears, Martin wept with them and prayed: 
'Lord, if I am still needed by your people, I do not refuse the labor! Thy will be 
done!' He really was not sure which he preferred, because he wanted neither to 
leave these people nor to remain separated from Christ any longer" (The Gold¬ 
en Legend, trans. William G. Ryan, 2 vols. [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1993], 2:298). As Thomas explains, there is no reason to find Martin's words ob¬ 
jectionable, for St. Paul had said exactly the same thing in the text to which Lom¬ 
bard points us, Phil. 1:21-26. 

b. de uoluntate naturali. . . de uoluntate rationis 

c. In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2; In I Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2 (see 
above for both). 


DISTINCTION 30 a 
[LOVE OF ENEMIES; MERIT] 


Division of the text 

"Here, it is customary to inquire which is preferable [and more 
meritorious, to love one's friends or to love one's enemies"]. After the 
Master has determined the order of charity with respect to diverse ob¬ 
jects of love as regards the quantity of love, he here determines this or¬ 
der as regards the efficacy of meriting. 

This consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he pursues 
his intention; in the second, he raises a doubt on the basis of what was 
said, at the words: "The statement that follows moves us more." 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he poses the ques¬ 
tion; in the second, he answers it, at the words: "But this comparison 
[is implicit]." 

And concerning the answer, he does three things. First, he answers 
the question. Second, he gives an objection to the contrary, at the 
words "Augustine, nevertheless, seems to feel that it is a greater thing 
to love an enemy than a friend." Third, he solves the objection, at the 
words: "If someone simply [does not wish to concede] this point, [say¬ 
ing one loves a friend more intensely than an enemy, and therefore 
the one is preferred to the other . . .]." 

At the passage beginning "The statement that follows moves us 
more," he does three things. First, he raises a doubt. Second, he sets 
down a faulty solution, at the words: "Certain ones, wishing to hold 
simply what was said here, [say that love of enemies is given as a com¬ 
mandment only to those who are perfect, whereas to lesser souls it 
is given as a counsel]." Third, he sets down his own opinion, at the 
words: "But it is better to understand [that by that commandment all 
are commanded to love everyone, even enemies]." 

Here in this Distinction, we will inquire into five things: (1) wheth¬ 
er all are bound to love enemies; (2) whether all are bound to show 
them signs of love; b (3) what is of greater merit, to love an enemy or 

a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. ol the Leonine Commission; cl. Moos ed., 
951-65. 

b. signa dilectionis 
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to love a friend; (4) what is of greater merit, to love God or to love 
one's neighbor; (5) whether the whole power of meriting is based on 
charity. 8 


ARTICLE l b Whether all are bound to love enemies 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that not all are bound to love en¬ 
emies. 

1. For on the verse "Love your enemies" (Lk. 6:27), a gloss says: 
"This belongs to the perfect.'' 0 But not all are bound to those things 
that belong to perfection, as was said above. 1 * Therefore not all are 
bound to love enemies. 

2. Further, men are not bound to more things under the New Law 
than under the Old, as is evident from Mark 8, where the gloss (in¬ 
terpreting the lines "And taking the loaves," etc.) says: "He does not 
preach anything other than what was written, but he shows that the 
Law and the Prophets are heavy." 8 But under the Old Law men were 

a. utrum tota uirtus merendi penes caritatem consistat. The last phrase could also be 
rendered "is established according to charity," namely, the virtue of charity which 
is the principle of all good works. 

b. Parallels: STII-II, q. 11, a. 4, q. 25, a. 8, and q. 83, a. 8; Deperfectione, chs. 
14-15 (ed. Leon. 41:B84-87); De caritate, a. 8; Super Rom. 12, lec. 3; De duobus 
praeceptis (Opuscula theologica, Marietti ed., 2:252-53, nn. 1183-92). The status of 
love of enemies in the fatherland is treated at In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1 
(see below). 

c. Leonine: Luc. <VI>, "Diligite inimicos uestros," dicit Glosa, “Hoc perfectorum est." 
Moos: Mat. V, 44: “Diligite inimicos vestros ," dicit Glossa Hieronymi, etc. The two scrip¬ 
tural verses are identically worded. Moos refers to PL 26:41 (it should be 26:42) 
for the gloss on Mt. 5:44, but nothing exactly corresponding to the phrase is 
found there. A similar idea is however expressed: Sciendum est ergo Christum non 
impossibilia praecipere, sed perfecta: quae fecit David in Saul et in Absalon (the examples 
of St. Stephen and St. Paul are then mentioned). 

d. In the preceding Distinction, a. 8, qa. 2 (see above). 

e. The provisional Leonine ed. has ut patet Marc. <VII1> super illud “Et accip- 
iens panes" etc., which would send us to Mk. 8:1-10 where the episode of the 
feeding of the four thousand with seven loaves is recounted (cf. the parallel 
at Mt. 15:29-39). The Moos ed. has ut patent Mat. XIV, which would send us to 
Mt. 14:13-22, where the feeding of five thousand with five loaves is recounted 
(cf. the parallel at Mk. 6:33-45). The Parma ed. in fact quotes Mt. 14:19 (or the 
identical Mk. 6:41), acceptis quinque panibus, instead of the Etaccipiens [septem] panes 
of Mk. 8:6 (or the identical Mt. 15:36). To add to the confusion, Moos sends us to 
PL 114:136 for Strabo's gloss on Mt. 14, but no such thing is to be found there; 
in reality, Thomas is (mis?)quoting the gloss on Mk. 6:41 (PL 114:203), which 
reads in full: Non nova cibaria creat quia incarnatus, non alia quam quae scripta erant 
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not bound to loving enemies, for in Matthew 5:43 we read: "It was 
said of old, Love your friend and hate your enemy." Therefore neither 
are we bound to love enemies. 

3. Further, nature does not incline to something contrary to charity. 
But every nature is inclined to detest its contrary. Since therefore an 
enemy, precisely as enemy, is contrary to us, it seems that we are not 
bound, from charity, to love enemies. 

4. Further, we do not love those for whom we desire evils and 
about whom we rejoice in evils [that befall them]. But it is permissible 
to desire evils for enemies and to rejoice over their evils. Hence in Sa¬ 
cred Scripture, imprecations against enemies are frequently included, 
and the destruction of hostile forces is retold 3 for the consolation of the 
faithful. Therefore we are not bound to love enemies. 

5. Further, charity conforms man's will to the divine will. But there 
are some whom God hates, as is said in Malachi 1:3: "I have hated 
Esau." b Therefore it is permissible to hate enemies. 

6. Further, this [hatred] seems to be clearly expressed in the Psalm 
that says: "I have hated them with a perfect hatred" (139:22). But ev¬ 
ery perfection comes from charity. Therefore not only does charity not 
make one love enemies, it makes one rather hate them. 

On the contrary: 

1. "You shall not seek revenge, nor shall you be mindful of the inju¬ 
ry [sustained at the hands] of your fellow citizens" (Lev. 19:18). 

2. Further, "If your enemy should fall, you shall not rejoice" (Prov. 
24:17). 

3. Further, charity looks to the image of God in man, according to 
which image it is possible for any man to share with us in the life of 
grace, as was said above. But this image is found in enemies. Therefore 
we are bound from charity to love enemies. 


praedicat: sed legem et prophetas mysteriis gravida esse demonstrat. Compare Thomas's 
citation: Non alia quam que scripta erant predicat, set legem et prophetas grauia esse 
demonstrat. 

a. inducitur, literally "brought in." The most vivid examples would be the stag¬ 
es in the conquest of Canaan recounted in the Book of Joshua, involving the de¬ 
struction of Jericho (Josh. 6), of Ai (Josh. 8), and of numerous smaller towns 
(Josh. 10-12), with all their inhabitants, including women and children, and, in 
some cases, livestock. 

b. The full verse: "'Is not Esau Jacob's brother?' says the Lord. 'Yet I have 
loved Jacob but I have hated Esau: I have laid waste his hill country and left his 
heritage to jackals of the desert" (Mai. 1:2-3). 
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Response: 

It should be said that we are bound to love someone according as 
he shares something in common with us. Now our enemy has in com¬ 
mon with us a sharing in human nature, on the basis of which it is 
possible for him to have in common with us a sharing in the divine 
life. Accordingly, we ought to love him in regard to things that pertain 
to his nature and to the possession of grace, whereas we ought not to 
love the enmity he has against us, since according to it he has some¬ 
thing in common neither with us nor even with himself, but rather 
something that is contrary [both to us and to himself], as was said also 
concerning other sins. 3 ' 383 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that loving enemies to the 
extent of showing signs of benevolence to them belongs to perfection, 
and not all are bound to do this. But to desire for one's enemy that he 
receive God's grace and inherit eternal life, which is charity's special 
concern, is something everyone must do. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that even under the Old Law 
men were bound to love their enemies, as is evident from the author¬ 
ity of Leviticus brought forward. Hence the saying "You shall hate your 
enemy" is not taken from the Law, since this is nowhere found in the 
text of Scripture, but was added on from the perverse interpretation of 
Jews who, on the basis of the fact that love of neighbor was command¬ 
ed, concluded [falsely] that enemies were to be hated. What the New 
Law did add, however, is the counsel to show signs of benevolence to 
an enemy. 384 

3. To the third, it should be said that nature inclines to hating an 
enemy not insofar as he is similar to us by agreement in nature or re¬ 
ceptivity to grace, but insofar as he is dissimilar. Now this dissimilarity 
comes about insofar as he is exercising enmity toward us, which ought 
to displease us exceedingly. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that charity looks to certain goods 
perse, viz., to the goods of grace, but looks to certain other goods per ac- 
cidens, insofar as they are ordered to those perse goods. 

Now temporal goods, which charity looks to per accidens and second¬ 
arily, can impede each other in various ways, since one man's prosper- 

a. See In III Sent. d. 28, a. 4 (above). 

b. Set quod homo inimico suo optetgratiam Dei et uitam eternam, quod specialiter cari- 
tas respicit, hoc necessitatis est 
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ity may lead to another's adversity. Hence, since charity has an order, 
and since anyone ought to love himself more than another, and neigh¬ 
bors more than strangers, and friends more than enemies, and the 
common good of many more than the private good of one, someone 
can, while preserving charity, desire temporal evil for someone and re¬ 
joice if it happens—but not precisely as that person's evil, but rather, 
as an evil that prevents other evils from occurring to another, whether 
of the community or of the Church, whom he is bound to love more. 
Something similar can be said about [desiring or rejoicing in] the evil 
of someone who falls into temporal evil, insofar as the evil of punish¬ 
ment frequently impedes the evil of [further] guilt on his part. 

The goods of grace, on the other hand, do not mutually impede 
each other, since spiritual goods can be integrally possessed by many. 
Consequently, with respect to these goods it is impossible for anyone, 
while preserving charity, to desire [corresponding spiritual] evils for 
another or to rejoice about such evils, except insofar as the goodness of 
divine justice, which one is bound to love more than any man, shines 
forth in the evil of guilt [that God has permitted] or of someone's pun¬ 
ishment of damnation. But this is not to rejoice about evil per se, but 
rather about a good to which an evil is conjoined. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that God, too, does not will some¬ 
one's evil, speaking of the evil of guilt, but only permits it; and this 
permission is good. Now, when it comes to the evil of punishment, of 
which he is the author, again God wills it not insofar as it is evil—since 
he does not rejoice in punishments—but insofar as it is just. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that the Psalmist did not hate them 
with a perfect hatred except insofar as they were enemies of God; but 
that they are such is the result only of their sinning. Hence, in them 
whom he hated with a perfect hatred, the Psalmist hated nothing ex¬ 
cept their sin. 385 


ARTICLE 2 a Whether all are bound to show signs of 
friendship to enemies 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that all are bound to show signs 
of friendship to enemies. 


a. Parallel: Sni-II, q. 25, a. 9; otherwise the same as the parallels listed for the 
preceding article. See, in addition, De perfections, chs. 16-17 (ed. Leon. 41:B87- 
89). 
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1. For acts of kindness and help 3 to friends are the signs of friend¬ 
ship par excellence-, but a man is bound to do such things for his ene¬ 
mies, as it says in Proverbs 25:21: "If your enemy shall hunger, feed 
him." Therefore one is bound to show signs of friendship to enemies. 

2. Further, the Church prays for enemies, as is evident from a gloss 
on Matthew 5 and from the Collect Pietate tua, where we find the 
phrase "to give abundantly true charity to our friends and enemies. " b 
But prayer is the foremost act of kindness and help that someone can 
bestow. Flence, since an act of the Church belongs to any member of 
the Church, it seems that anyone who is a member of the Church is 
bound to be a benefactor to enemies. 

3. Further, no one ought to have a pretended love. But a love that 
does not show itself in works is not true love, since "love is proved by 
outward deeds," as Gregory says, c and since in 1 John 3:18 it is said: 
"Let us not love by tongue and by words, but in works and in truth." 
Therefore since each man ought to love his enemy, it follows that each 
man is bound to extend works of love to him. 

4. Further, in Matthew 5 it is commanded simultaneously that we 
love enemies and do what benefits them. For the same reason, there¬ 
fore, men are obliged to do both [if they are obliged to do either]. But 
all are bound to the first; therefore also to the second. 

5. Further, to refuse a man signs of familiarity and acts of kindness 
and help is to take a sort of vengeance upon him. But man is bound 
not to avenge himself, as is clear from Romans 12:19: "Beloved, never 
avenge yourselves." Therefore one is bound not to withdraw his acts of 
kindness and help from enemies. 


a. This phrase renders the term beneficia. In this article beneficere has also been 
rendered "doing acts of kindness." The question is, are we supposed to help out 
our enemy, do him a good turn (and in this sense, "benefit" hint)? 

b. In the Dominican missal, among the orationes votivas ad diversa, specifical¬ 
ly those pro vivis et defunctis. Strabo's gloss on Mt. 5:44 is typical and could have 
been the one Thomas has in mind: "The Church is fought against in three ways: 
by hatred, by [evil] words, by bodily torture. The Church, on the contrary, loves, 
blesses, prays. This is the new commandment, this is what makes children of 
wrath into children of God; hence it follows, 'That you may be sons.' For the 
adoption of sons is acquired only through charity. . . . [By] 'brethren' are to be 
understood not only those who now believe, but also those who are going to be¬ 
lieve, for whom we should pray that they be joined to us in fraternal accord" (PL 
114:97-98). 

c. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 30, n. 1 (CCSL 141:256). 
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On the contrary: 

6. A gloss on Matthew 5 says that to do acts of kindness to one's 
enemies and to pray for them is the peak of perfection. But not all are 
bound to those things that belong to perfection. Therefore neither are 
all bound to offer acts of kindness to enemies. 

7. Further, in the Old Law the sons of Israel were frequently com¬ 
manded to pursue their enemies to the death, 3 and not to enter into 
a covenant with them. Therefore they were not bound to do acts of 
kindness to enemies. Therefore neither are we bound to do so now. 

8. Further, we see that even now the Church suggests that war 
should be waged against tyrants and infidels; hence it is permissible to 
do evil to enemies. Therefore much less is it necessary to do them acts 
of kindness. 

Response: 

It should be said that charity's effect ought to correspond to char¬ 
ity's affection. Hence, insofar as someone is bound to have the affec¬ 
tion of charity toward an enemy, so also is he bound to extend to him 
its effect. Now charity, as was said, b considers the goods of grace, which 
all the living share in common, actually or potentially. Consequently, 
the friendship of charity is more common and more extensive than 
any other kind of friendship, since other kinds extend to fewer, in¬ 
asmuch as they are founded upon some sharing in common which 
does not include everyone. 1 Now in all things, that which is common 
is more vehement, but that which is proper embraces more in act; and 
the perfection of the common consists in its extension to those things 
that the proper embraces, as the genus is perfected through the addi¬ 
tion of the difference. For example, being inheres in a thing more ve¬ 
hemently than being-alive; and yet being-alive embraces something in 
act that being has only in potency, so that being has its perfection inso¬ 
far as it is extended to life. d - 386 

In keeping with this principle, 3 therefore, charity more vehemently 
desires' for someone the goods of grace, with which goods it is chiefly 
concerned, than any other friendship desires for someone the goods 

a. persequerentur hostes suos 

b. In the preceding article, ad 4; cf. In III Sent. d. 28, a. 4 (above). 

c. Et idea est communior et latior quam aliqua alia amicitia que ad pauciores se exten- 
dit, in quantum fundatur super communicatione aliqua que non ad omnes est 

d. "being . . . being-alive": esse. . . uiuere 

e. Sic ergo 

i. Throughout this paragraph, "desire" translates the verb optare. 
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corresponding to that friendship. All the same, that charity should ex¬ 
tend itself to those goods [to which the other friendships extend, e.g., 
doing acts of kindness and assistance] does not pertain to its necessity, 
but rather to its perfection. And therefore anyone is bound of necessity 
to desire eternal goods for one who hates him, but he is not bound to 
desire temporal goods for him; yet it belongs to charity's perfection that 
it should extend even to such things as these, too. But since in the or¬ 
der of generation the removal of evil precedes the attainment of good, 
it follows that no one's affection desires a good for someone for whom 
he desires an evil, insofar as it is evil. Hence, although it belongs to 
charity's perfection that we desire temporal goods for enemies, never¬ 
theless it is a matter of necessity that we not desire evils for them pre¬ 
cisely as evils, but rather per accidens, as was said before. 3 

And something similar holds concerning the effect, since a man is 
bound—in accordance with place, time, and his condition—to cooper¬ 
ate in doing, even for an enemy, things having to do with eternal life, 
at least by praying for all men in common, not excluding an enemy 
from his prayers (although perhaps he does not make special mention 
of him, even as he need not offer a special prayer for everyone toward 
whom he has charity, but prayer with a common intention suffices). 
In regard to other [viz., temporal] goods, a man is not bound to coop¬ 
erate with an enemy, unless the enemy be under a pressing necessity; 
to extend even to such goods belongs rather to charity's perfection. 
Yet a man is bound not to do any evil to an enemy, except insofar as it 
would impede a greater evil or promote a greater good, as the good of 
justice or something of this sort. 387 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that friendly acts of kind¬ 
ness and help proceed from generosity, not from obligation. b Necessity, 
however, makes all things common; and therefore, in cases of neces¬ 
sity, even enemies are to be aided. But this is rather an effect of justice 
than of friendship. 

2. To the second, it should be said that prayer is about goods that 
pertain to the sharing in common of spiritual life—the sharing that 
charity chiefly considers. Accordingly, one cannot make the same ar¬ 
gument for this and for the other goods. 3 

3. To the third, it should be said that there is no dissimulation in 

a. In the preceding article. 

b. ex debito 

c. Et idea non est simile de hoc et de aliis, viz., spiritual goods and temporal goods. 
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love when as much is shown forth in deeds as is had in affection. 388 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that those two [loving and doing 
acts of kindness] run with an equal step, as was said. 389 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that it would be revenge to deny signs 
of familiarity to a man when necessity beckons, 3 ' 390 or if he should beg 
one's pardon, or when a man who was considered an enemy should 
bear himself familiarly toward one (if it may be presumed that he is not 
dissimulating or doing it in mockery), since under such circumstances 
he loves, and is to be counted among one's friends. But it belongs to 
perfection that someone should carry himself beyond this to the point 
of familiarity with an [actual] enemy. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that the gloss speaks about the sort 
of benefitting that follows upon perfect charity, according to which it 
moves ahead into the sorts of behavior that belong to other particular 
friendships. 11 ' 391 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that it was commanded of old 
that they should pursue enemies and should not form a covenant with 
them insofar as they were drawn into idolatry through their friend¬ 
ship, and insofar as they were executors of divine justice, acting from 
the command of him who had authority [over life and death], but not 
in such a way that they should do it from revenge. 

8. And to the eighth, likewise, it should be said that it is in this way 
that the Church promotes war against enemies—either that such war 
might bring about justice or that it might thwart a greater evil or lead 
to a greater good. 392 


ARTICLE 3 C ' 393 Whether it is of greater merit 
to love a friend or an enemy 

Objections in favor of the enemy: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems to be of greater merit to love an 
enemy than a friend. 

1. For in Matthew 5:46, the Lord says: "If you should love those 
who love you, what reward will you have?" But merit is spoken of in 
connection with reward. Therefore it is of greater merit to love an en¬ 
emy than a friend. 


a. quando necessitas expeteret, i.e., when he is lacking in bare necessities and so 
is (objectively) calling out for help from a fellow human being. 

b. procedit in ilia que sunt aliarum specialium amicitiarum 

c. Parallels: the following article (a. 4), ad 3; STH-II, q. 27, a. 7; De caritate, a. 8. 
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2. Further, that which belongs to perfection is of greater merit, 
since perfect charity merits more than imperfect charity. But to love 
an enemy belongs to perfect charity, whereas to love a friend does not. 
Therefore to love an enemy is of greater merit. 

3. Further, where there is greater difficulty there is greater merit, 
since it pertains more to virtue, which is about difficult matters. But to 
love an enemy is more difficult than to love a friend; therefore it is of 
greater merit. 

4. Further, according to Gregory, services are more pleasing to the 
extent that they are less owed. 3 But one owes love to an enemy less 
than one owes it to a friend. 1 ’ Therefore it is more pleasing to God and 
more meritorious. 

5. Further, the power of meriting is from grace. But grace alone 
moves us to love our enemies, whereas nature together with grace 
moves us to love our friends. Therefore it is more meritorious to love 
an enemy than to love a friend. 

Objections in favor of the friend: 

6. But against this: the better an act is, the more meritorious, too. 
But it is better to love a friend than an enemy, since it is an act fall¬ 
ing more under love's proper matter. 0 ' 394 Therefore it is better to love a 
friend than an enemy. 

7. Further, when necessity presses, a lesser good is to be dismissed 
for the sake of a greater good. But love of enemies would be dismissed 
more readily than love of friends, which is evident from the effect that 
is proportioned to the affection, since whenever we cannot aid friends 
and enemies when both are under extreme necessity, we are bound 
more to aid friends than enemies. Therefore to love a friend is better 
than to love an enemy. 

8. Further, that which is common and first according to nature is 
better than that which is superadded, just as "being" is better than "liv- 

a. seruitia tanto sunt magis accepta quanto minus debita. Accepta could also be ren¬ 
dered "welcomed, credited." Elsewhere Thomas attributes to Gregory a similar 
idea: servitia tanto magis sunt grata, quanto magis sunt libera (In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 5, 
a. 3, qa. 2, obj. 2). Still other formulations are found at STIi-Ii, q. f04, a. 1, obj. 
3 (servitia, quanto sunt magis gratuita, tanto sunt magis accepta) and II-II, q. 186, a. 5, 
obj. 5 (ilia servitia sunt Deo maxime accepta quae liberaliter et non ex necessitate fiunt). 
in these ST texts, Thomas no longer mentions Gregory; in the last text he derives 
the idea from 2 Cor. 9:7. 

b. minus estdebitum diligere inimicum quam diligere amicum. We owe it to a friend, 
as friend, to love him and perform services for him, whereas we do not owe the 
same to an enemy. 

c. Leonine: propriam materiam ; Moos: debitam materiam 
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ing" (if the latter be considered apart from being), 8 as Dionysius says in 
chapter 5 of On the Divine Names. b But to love a friend is the common 
and first foundation of charity, to which the love of enemies is super- 
added. Therefore to love a friend is better than to love an enemy. 8 

Response: 

It should be said that the aforesaid comparison of loves can be un¬ 
derstood in two ways, viz., with respect to action and with respect to 
habit. 

If it be understood with respect to action, it should be known that 
when we are seeking which is the better and more meritorious of two 
acts, the question has to be understood of those things when speaking 
of them per se, according to their genus. For it can happen that what 
is less good or less meritorious according to its genus is rendered more 
good or more meritorious by some additional factor attaching to it, as 
a small work done from great charity is more meritorious than a great 
work done from small charity. 

Now the goodness of an act is measured by two things from which 
it receives goodness—namely, from the term or object, and from the 
principle, which is the will. An act has the species of goodness from the 
term, while it has the ratio of meriting from the will, since it is in the 
power of the one doing it precisely on account of its proceeding from 
the will. If therefore we compare the love of friend and of enemy with 
respect to the terms or objects, it is better to love a friend than an en¬ 
emy, since a friend is an object more suited to the nature of love d than 
an enemy. On the other hand, if we compare the two aforesaid loves 
to the principle [of the act of love], which is the will, there must be 
greater merit where there is greater effort of will, since the greater the 
will's effort, the more fervent is the will concerning the end on account 
of which it attends to something that, taken in itself, is more repug¬ 
nant to the will—although the will is more remiss, at times, about that 
to which it is more impelled [by nature] . c - 395 Merit, however, consists 

a. si sine esse consideretur 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 5, n. 3 (PG 3:818). 

c. The Parma ed. adds here: "and more meritorious"—a point implicit, at any 
rate, in the very conclusion that one love is better than another. 

d. magis competens dilectioni 

e. Si uero comparemus duas predictas dilectiones ad principium quod est uoluntas, sic 
ubi est maior conatus uoluntatis, ibi oportet esse maius meritum, quia quanto est maior co- 
natus uoluntatis, tanto est feruentior uoluntas de fine, propter quem attemptat illud quod 
secundum se sibi est magis repugnans, quamuis sit magis remissa quandoque circa id ad 
quod magis conatur 
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in the fact that the will is affected [in a certain way] toward the end. 

And if, therefore, we compare the acts of such loves, the love of en¬ 
emies is more meritorious insofar as it is just this sort of thing (i.e., a 
love of enemies), since, insofar as it is, it requires a greater effort and 
a greater fervor about the [ultimate] end, even though the love of a 
friend is more intense about its object. But the love of a friend is bet¬ 
ter with respect to the essential goodness that accompanies the species 
of an act, since an act has its species from its object. If, however, the 
aforesaid loves are compared with respect to the habit, in this way the 
question posed must be understood either in regard to the love of en¬ 
emies that is a matter of necessity (and from this vantage there is no 
question of comparison, since the same habit is equal with respect to 
both enemies and friends), or in regard to the love of enemies that per¬ 
tains to perfection, in which case "love of enemies" includes love of 
friends, but not conversely; and from this vantage, the love of enemies 
is better. 396 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that while the love by 
which only friends are loved does not proceed from grace, and there¬ 
fore cannot be meritorious or have a reward, nevertheless, if the act 
of love by which we love friends is informed by grace, it is meritorious 
and does have a reward. 397 

2. To the second, it should be said that not every way of loving one's 
enemies belongs to perfection; 398 but insofar as loving one's enemies 
does belong to perfection, it is made more meritorious according as it 
requires a greater effort. 

3. To the third, it should be said that difficulty does not make for 
merit except to the extent that it causes the need for a greater inclina¬ 
tion and effort of will toward something. 399 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that a debt diminishes the ratio of 
merit only to the extent that it diminishes the ratio of the voluntary, 
inasmuch as a debt implies a certain necessity. 400 But if a debt is paid 
back voluntarily, there will be as much merit in that act of repayment 
as there is the ratio of the voluntary. 401 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that nature is not contrary to grace. 
Hence, an admixture of nature with grace does not cause any lessen¬ 
ing in the effects of grace, for such a lessening can be caused only by 
the admixture of grace's contrary. 402 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that an act has goodness both from 
the object and from the end; and the goodness that is from the object is 
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material with respect to the goodness that is from the end, 403 to which 
the will looks; and merit consists rather according to that [aspect, the 
end, than the former aspect, the object], 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that in things that are related 
by the addition of one to the other, there is a consequence in the con¬ 
trary, not a consequence in it, as is evident in "man" and "animal." For 
just as "man" is related to "animal," so "not-animal" is related to "not- 
man." 404 Hence, since the effort that is found in the love of enemies is 
related to the effort found in the love of friends as something added to 
it, it follows that, just as loving an enemy is of greater merit insofar as 
it takes a greater effort, so to dismiss the love of friends is more evil. 

8. To the eighth, it should be said that that argument runs along 
the lines of the goodness an act has from the proper ratio of its species, 
which is from the object. 


ARTICLE 4 a Whether to love one's neighbor is more 
meritorious than to love God 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that to love one's neighbor is 
more meritorious than to love God. 

1. For we do not merit by doing natural things; but to love God is 
natural, since love of the highest good is naturally in all, as Dionysius 
says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names. b Therefore to love God is less 
meritorious than to love one's neighbor, which is not so natural. 

2. Further, what is more fruitful and laborious seems to be more 
meritorious. But those things that pertain to the active life are more la¬ 
borious and fruitful than those which pertain to the contemplative life; 
therefore they are more meritorious. But love of one's neighbor per¬ 
tains to the active life, whereas love of God pertains to the contempla¬ 
tive. Therefore it is more meritorious to love a neighbor than to love 
God. 

3. Further, just as loving one's enemy is placed in the ultimate de¬ 
gree of charity, so loving God is placed in the first degree. But loving 
one's enemy is more meritorious than loving a friend. Therefore, by 
the same reasoning, it is more meritorious to love one's neighbor than 
to love God. 

4. Further, that which presupposes another, and not conversely, 

a. Parallel: STII-II, q. 27, a. 8. 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 10 (PG 3:707). 
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seems to be more perfect. But love of one's neighbor presupposes love 
of God, since God is the reason for loving one's neighbor. Therefore 
love of one's neighbor is more meritorious than love of God. 

5. Further, an act for which a greater effort is required must be more 
meritorious. But a greater effort is required to love an enemy than to 
love God. Therefore love of one's neighbor, at least with respect to love 
of enemies, is more meritorious than love of God. 

On the contrary: 

1. "That on account of which anything is such, is itself more such." 8 
But love of one's neighbor is not meritorious except insofar as it is or¬ 
dered, either actually or habitually, to God. Therefore love of God is 
more meritorious. 

2. Further, when charity is more intense, it seems to be more meri¬ 
torious. But charity loves God more intensely than it loves the neigh¬ 
bor. Therefore in this [difference of intensity], it merits more. 

3. Further, a virtue works more efficaciously concerning its own 
object, the more that object is proper to it and per se. But the per se ob¬ 
ject of charity is God, whereas the neighbor is not its object except 
secondarily, b just as magnitude is only a secondary object of sight, 
whose per se object is color. Therefore, since meriting is an effect of 
charity, it seems that, even as sight knows color better than magni¬ 
tude, since it is not deceived about color as it can be about magnitude, 
so too charity merits more by the love of God than by the love of one's 
neighbor. 

4. Further, what is more difficult seems to be more meritorious. But 
loving God seems to be more difficult than loving one's neighbor, for it 
is said in 1 John 4:20: "He who does not love the neighbor whom he 
sees, how can he love the God whom he does not see?" Therefore love 
of God is more meritorious than love of one's neighbor. 

Response: 

It should be said that love of God is the cause and reason for love of 
neighbor. Hence love of God is included in love of neighbor as a cause 
is in its effect by causal power, 8 and the love of neighbor is included in 
the love of God as an effect is in the power of its cause. Nevertheless, 

a. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics I, ch. 2 (72b29). 

b. consequenter, as something following after 

c. The Moos ed. (p. 962, n. 61) has includitur virtute in dilectione proximi, while 
the Leonine has includitur in dilectione proximi sicut causa in effectu est uirtute, which 
parallels the conclusion of the sentence, in causa potestate (the same in both edi¬ 
tions). 
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the motion of love that has its term in the neighbor is other than that 
which rests 3 in God, even as the acts by which principles and conclu¬ 
sions are considered are different acts, although in the aforesaid way 
they mutually include one another. 

When therefore we compare these two motions from the two sides, 
as was said above, we find the love of God more powerful than the 
love of neighbor, viz., both with respect to the object, which more suits 
the nature of love, b and with respect to the will, which has a prompter 
and more intense affection for God than for the neighbor. As a result, 
the motion of love toward God is better and more meritorious than 
the motion of love toward the neighbor, unless the love of a neigh¬ 
bor should [in a given act] proceed from a greater love of God than a 
love borne immediately toward God in another act—which happens 
at times, but not always, since the least love of charity toward God is 
enough to extend one's affection toward the neighbor as well. 405 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that whatever things are 
purely natural are not meritorious, but whatever things proceed from 
nature perfected by charity and grace are meritorious; nor does nature 
diminish the ratio of merit, as was said above. c 

2. To the second, it should be said that, even supposing that the ac¬ 
tivity of the active life is more meritorious than the activity of the con¬ 
templative life—which perhaps is not true, as will be said below d —still 
the love of neighbor need not be more meritorious than the love of 
God, since the love of God is the source of whatever pertains to each 
life, as was said. Or otherwise it could be said that, as regards the inte¬ 
rior act, love of God and love of neighbor pertain to the contemplative 
life (for which reason Gregory, commenting upon Ezechiel, says that 
the contemplative life perseveres in the love of God and neighbor),' 
but that, as regards exterior acts, each pertains to the active life, al¬ 
though an act of this sort is expended 1 only toward neighbors because 
God does not need our works. 

3. To the third, it should be said that love of enemies was not earlier 

a. sistit b. competentius dilectioni 

c. In article 3. 

d. In III Sent. d. 35, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 2, solutio. 

e. Gregory, Homilies on Ezekiel, Book II, Homily 2, n. 8 (CCSL 142:230). For 
"perseveres in" Thomas has insistit, which could also be rendered "continues in," 
"pursues," "holds fast to," "applies itself to," or "holds fast to." In Gregory's text, 
however, the verb employed is retinere. 

f. Leonine: expendatur, Moos: extendantur 
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argued to be more meritorious than love of friends except insofar as it 
was posited to have proceeded from a stronger force, which strength 
was viewed according to how much more intensely the will adhered to 
God. a Hence it does not follow that love of neighbor is more meritori¬ 
ous than love of God, unless the one who loves his neighbor should at 
the same time love God more. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that love of neighbor presuppos¬ 
es love of God, not as the more perfect presupposes the less perfect, as 
was the case in the other degrees, but rather as an effect presupposes 
the cause; and therefore the argument does not follow. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the effort of will in question is 
not to be taken as referring to anything else but this: that the will have 
more vehement affection for God, as was said before, since whoever 
strives toward anything does so only to the extent that he desires the 
end. b 

However, what is given as an argument to the contrary—viz., that it 
is more difficult to love God than neighbor—is to be understood not of 
natural love, by which all love him, but of freely given love [i.e., char¬ 
ity]; and even this is called more difficult not as if it were more labori¬ 
ous (for it is sweeter), but because it more greatly exceeds the powers 
of nature, since it is directed toward a loftier object. 


ARTICLE 5 c ' 406 Whether merit consists 
chiefly in charity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fifth, it seems that merit does not consist chiefly 
in charity. 

1. For grace is said to be the principle of meriting. But charity is not 
the same as grace. Therefore merit does not consist chiefly in the force 
of charity. 

2. Further, no one merits unless he is justified. But to justify is the 


a. The tenses of the verbs in this sentence plainly indicate that Thomas is re¬ 
ferring back to his earlier arguments, although he does not expressly say so: dilec- 
tio inimici non erat magis meritoria nisi in quantum procedebat ex fortiori uirtute, que for¬ 
titude attendebatur secundum quod uoluntas intensius Deo adherebat. 

b. nullus conatur ad aliquid nisi secundum desiderium finis 

c. Parallels: In II Sent. d. 29, a. 4 and d. 40, q. 1, a. 5, esp. resp. & ad 3; In IVSent. 

d. 49, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 4 (see below) and q. 5, a. 1; S7T-II, q. 114, a. 4; Deueritate q. 14, 
a. 5, ad 5; De potentia q. 6, a. 9; Super Rom. c. 8, lec. 5; Super I Tim. c. 4, lec. 2; Su¬ 
per Heb. c. 6, lec. 3. 
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function of faith, as is evident from Romans 5. Therefore the power of 
meriting is especially to be found in the presence of faith. 3 

3. Further, an act is meritorious as well as praiseworthy through 
order to its rightful end. But it belongs to any virtue to make an act 
praiseworthy—and therefore to make it meritorious, too. And thus it 
seems that merit does not consist [uniquely] in the force of charity. 

4. Further, that which makes for a lessening of merit does not seem 
to be the root of meriting. But charity makes for a lessening of merit, 
since it makes all things easy, not only on account of its being a habit, 
but also just because it is love, as is evident from the aforesaid. Since 
therefore difficulty makes for merit, it seems that charity is not the 
root of meriting. 

5. Further, if charity were the root of meriting, there would be equal 
merit wherever there was equal charity. But sometimes a person with 
little charity does some act in which he merits more than does anoth¬ 
er, who has great charity, in a small act that he does. Therefore charity 
is not the root of meriting. 

On the contrary: 

1. That without which no merit avails seems to be the root of mer¬ 
iting. But charity fits this description, as is evident from 1 Corinthians 
13. Therefore charity is the root of meriting. 

2. Further, that which is opposed to every demerit seems to be the 
root of meriting. But charity fits this description. Therefore it is the 
root of meriting. 

3. Further, we merit from the fact that we are conjoined to God. 
But this conjunction is brought about by charity. Therefore charity is 
the root of meriting. 

Response: 

It should be said, as was said above, b that merit properly signifies 
what someone exhibits so that he might make something, viz., the re¬ 
ward of merit, his own.' Ffence, for merit two things are chiefly re¬ 
quired: one is that what is exhibited be [merely] exhibited and not ex¬ 
torted; and since nothing can be exhibited except what is in the power 
of the one exhibiting, therefore what is exhibited must be voluntary, 

a. apud ipsam precipue est uirtus merendi. The order of the second and third ob¬ 
jections is given as found in the provisional Leonine edition: in the Moos ed. the 
order is the reverse. 

b. In III Sent. d. 18, a. 2. 

c. meritum proprie dicitur quod exhibet ad hoc quod faciat aliquid suum quod est pre¬ 
mium meriti 
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since it is the will that makes us lords of our acts. The other thing re¬ 
quired is that what is exhibited be sufficient for making one's own that 
for which it is exhibited. 3 

And from each side, the preeminent principle of meriting is from 
charity. b For charity is in the will as in a subject, perfecting it with re¬ 
spect to its first and chief act; c and again, since it is the love of God, it 
makes the very beloved, who is the reward, to be its own, insofar as it 
brings about union with the beloved. 407 And therefore the preeminent 
principle of merit is found in charity, while in other things [a principle 
of merit is found] insofar as they are informed by charity. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that grace causes merit 
as the remote principle that constitutes us in spiritual being, without 
which we cannot merit anything spiritual; but charity is as the proxi¬ 
mate principle. 408 

2. To the second, it should be said that faith does not justify unless 
it is informed by charity. But justification is especially attributed to faith, 
since the first thing in which a just man is distinguished from an unjust 
man is the act of faith, even as the first thing in which a living creature 
is distinguished from a non-living creature is the act of the nutritive 
power; and therefore "living" is said according to the presence of that 
power, and "sensing" is said according to the presence of the sense of 
touch, which is the first sense, as is said in On the Soul II. d 

3. To the third, it should be said that acts of other virtues are not 
meritorious except insofar as they are informed by charity, just as nei¬ 
ther are acts of virtues praiseworthy except insofar as they are volun¬ 
tary 409 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that difficulty does not make for 
merit, except perhaps in the sense that enduring it can lessen one's 
punishment for sins in the manner of a certain exchange. 3 - 410 But dif¬ 
ficulty does not contribute to the merit that is ordered precisely to the 
attainment of the good in relation to which merit, properly speaking, 
exists, 1 except insofar as some difficulty causes the need for greater ef- 

a. In the present case, "that for which" is eternal life, perfect union with God. 

b. principalitas merendi est ex caritate 

c. Namely, to love, which is the first act of appetite as such. See In III Sent. 

d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

d. Aristotle, On the Soul II, ch. 2 (413b4). 

e. This is an interpretive translation of quod difficultas non facit ad meritum nisi 
forte dimissionis pene per modum cuiusdam commutationis. 

f. ad meritum quod ordinatur ad consequtionem boni, ad quod proprie ordinem ha- 
bet, non facit 
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fort, which can result only from a greater inclination of the will to that 
good. And since habit and love bring about facility in acting from the 
fact that they cause a greater inclination of the will, therefore such fa¬ 
cility does not diminish the ratio of merit. 411 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that virtuous habits, although they 
incline the will, do not compel it. And therefore it can happen that 
one who has a greater habit sometimes produces less intensity in an 
act, even as he may sometimes produce no act at all. And then a less 
intense act proceeding from a greater charity is less meritorious with 
regard to the accidental reward (which is given in view of the act it¬ 
self), but more meritorious with regard to the essential reward (which 
is given in view of the capacity for acting, which is from the habit of 
charity). 3 


Notes on the text of Lombard 

Whether one and the same motion is therefore extended toward a friend 
and toward an enemy. 

This is impossible, unless the one be loved on account of the other, 
and is referred to that other by actual consideration. 

Therefore the friend is loved more fervently. 

This statement is to be understood with respect to the object itself; 
but with respect to the end, the one who acts with greater effort, pre- 


a. The "essential reward" is that in which beatitude is essentially found, viz., 
God; the "accidental reward" is the possession of some good other than God but 
in relation to him (e.g., the condition of the blessed as regards their bodies or 
their knowledge of separated substances or worldly events). The text as edited by 
both Moos and the Leonine editors reads Et tunc actus ex maiori caritate procedens 
minus intensus est magis meritorius respectu premii accidentalis, quod respicit ipsum ac¬ 
tum, set minus respectu premii essentialis, quod respicit capacitatem que est ex habitu cari- 
tatis. There must be a mistaken reversal of words either in what Thomas himself 
wrote or in the early manuscript tradition, for the argument makes sense only 
if one reads minus first and magis second. An explanation of the argument: John 
does a greater act but has a lesser habit of charity. Joseph does a lesser act but 
has a greater habit of charity. What essential reward did each merit by their acts? 
According to the perspective of the Scriptum, Joseph merits an essential reward 
in proportion to the habit (in the Summa the idea of a strict proportion is aban¬ 
doned), and so he merits a greater essential reward than John does, whose habit 
is lesser. The accidental reward, however, is in relation to the kind and intensity 
of an act; and so, in this case, John merits an accidental reward in proportion to 
his act, which was greater than Joseph’s. 
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cisely as having such effort, is more fervent 3 [in loving the object, be 
he friend or foe]. 

When it is said in the Lord's Prayer: "Forgive us our debts, even as we 
forgive our debtors ..." 

It seems that whoever holds a grudge sins by saying this prayer. 
In response, it should be said that such a man does not sin, because 
he does not say the prayer in his own person but in the person of the 
Church; or if in his own person, he says it not in respect to what he 
does, but in respect to that at which he desires to arrive. 

a. respectu finis, ille qui habet maiorem conatum, in quantum huiusmodi, estferuen- 
tior 


DISTINCTION 3 l a 
[CHARITY'S DURATION] 


Division of the text 

"Nor should we omit to discuss the view [of certain ones who assert 
that charity once had cannot be cut off]." After the Master has deter¬ 
mined about charity, here he determines about its duration. 

This consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he deter¬ 
mines about the duration of charity in regard to its essence; in the sec¬ 
ond, about its duration in regard to its order, showing how it was in 
Christ and how it will be in the blessed, where he says: "Now, howev¬ 
er, it remains to investigate [if Christ, as man, fulfilled the commanded 
order of love]." 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the duration of charity; in the second, about the duration of oth¬ 
er habits, where he says: "Attention should also be paid [to the man¬ 
ner in which faith, hope, and knowledge are said to be emptied out. . . 
but not charity]." 

Concerning the former, he does three things. First, he lays down a 
false opinion of some [authors], who said that charity cannot be lost, 
and the reasons for that opinion; second, he brings in objections to the 
contrary, where he says: "This opinion is overthrown by reason [and 
by authority]"; third, he responds to the arguments advanced in favor 
of this opinion, where he says: "Indeed, the Apostle's statement [that 
'charity is never cut out' offers no support to their opinion]." 

Here, there are two questions for discussion: the first, on the empty¬ 
ing out of charity through sin; the second, on its emptying out through 
glory. 


a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
968-98. 
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QUESTION 1 On the emptying out 
of charity through sin 

Concerning the first, we will inquire into four things: (1) whether 
charity once had can be lost; (2) whether someone can be erased from 
the Book of Life; 3 (3) whether the least charity can resist any tempta¬ 
tion whatsoever; (4) of the quantity of charity in those who rise up 
from sin. b 


ARTICLE l c Whether one who has charity can lose it 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that one who has charity cannot 
lose it. 

1. For everyone who has charity is born of God, since charity makes 
men sons of God. But everyone who is born of God does not sin, as is 
said in 1 John 3. Therefore everyone who has charity does not sin; and 
so charity once had cannot be lost. 

2. Further, there is merit of eternal life in whosoever has charity, 
since charity is the principle of meriting, as was said. d But someone 
is unjustly treated if what he merited is not returned to him, since it 
is owed to him. Therefore eternal life will be given to whosoever has 
charity at some time. But eternal life will be given to no one unless he 
has charity in the end. 3 Therefore whosoever has charity will have it 
in the end; and so it cannot be lost, at least as regards having it in the 
end, as it seems. 412 

3. Further, what is most powerful cannot be conquered by what is 

a. When we actually come to the second article, we discover that it takes into 
its purview much more than merely the question of whether erasure from the 
book is possible. It first addresses whether the Book of Life is something created; 
second, whether it is about God; third, whether anything can be erased from it. 

b. in resurgente. The meaning of this question will become clearer below; see 
the note affixed to the title of that article for further explanation. 

c. This article of the Scriptum combines inquiries that St. Thomas sometimes 
treats separately: whether charity, once had, can be lost; whether charity is lost 
through one mortal sin. Parallels to the former inquiry: STII-II, q. 24, a. 11; SCG 
4, ch. 70; Super I Cor. 13, lec. 3; Super Rom. 8, lec. 7; De caritate, a. 12. Parallels to 
the latter inquiry: In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 5 (see above); In I Sent. 
(Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2, a. 4 (see above); STII-II, q. 24, a. 12; De caritate aa. 
6 & 13. 

d. In the article immediately preceding this one: In III Sent. d. 30, a. 5 (see 
above). 

e. finaliter, i.e., at the moment of death. 
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weakest. But charity is the most powerful, since it is "strong as death," 
as is said in the last chapter of the Song of Songs. 8 Sin, however, is the 
weakest, since "evil is weak and sluggish," as Dionysius says in chap¬ 
ter 4 of On the Divine Names . b Therefore charity cannot be expelled 
through sin. Yet there is in no other way in which it can be lost. There¬ 
fore charity, once had, cannot be lost. 

4. Further, "cupidity is the root of all evil" (1 Tim. 6:10). But chari¬ 
ty—at least perfect charity—is not compatible with cupidity, as Augus¬ 
tine says in The Book of Eighty-Three Questions . c Therefore one who has 
charity cannot fall into something evil; and thus he cannot lose it. 

5. Further, if sin expels charity, the sin that does so must be either 
a sin that already is, or a sin that has not yet come to be. But it is not 
a sin which already is, since that does not conquer charity; 413 nor a 
sin that has not yet come to be, since what does not exist cannot act. 
Therefore sin in no way expels charity. 

6. Further, what is or occurs for the lesser part stands further from 
what is or occurs for the most part than it does from what is indifferent 
to alternatives. But from that which is indifferent, nothing can pro¬ 
ceed, as the Commentator says in Physics II; therefore much less can 
something proceed from what is or occurs for the lesser part. d ' 414 But 
charity, although it does not bring it about of necessity that good al¬ 
ways be done, nevertheless brings about an inclination for good to be 
done in most cases. Therefore one who has charity cannot do evil, to 
which he has no relation, except for the lesser part; 8 and thus he can¬ 
not sin or lose charity. 

7. Further, charity's love is stronger than natural love. But natural 
love is not lost through sin; therefore neither is charity's love. 

8. Further, charity is greater than faith; and each is a gift of God. 
Since therefore faith is not taken away through mortal sin, it seems 
that neither is charity. 


a. The full verse reads: "Put me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy 
arm, for love is strong as death, jealousy as hard as hell, the lamps thereof are fire 
and flames" (8:6, Douay-Rheims). 

b. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 32 (PG 3:731). 

c. Augustine, The Book of Eighty-Three Questions, Q. 36, n. 1 (CCSL 44A:54). 

d. As the argument is extremely condensed, it has been expanded in transla¬ 
tion: Illud quod est in minori parte magis distat ab eo quod est in pluribus quam ab eo 
quod est ad utrumlibet. Set ex eo quod est ad utrumlibet non potest aliquid procedere, ut 
dicit Commentator in II Phisicorum. Ergo multo minus ab eo quod est in minori parte. 

e. ad quod non se habet nisi sicut in minori parte 
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On the contrary: 

1. It says in Revelation 2:4: "I have a few things against you, since 
you have abandoned your first charity." Therefore charity can be lost. 

2. Further, there is no need for caution in him who cannot fall. But 
caution is [taught as] necessary for one who is standing through char¬ 
ity: "The one who stands, let him take care that he not fall" (1 Cor. 
10:12). Therefore charity can be lost. 

3. Further, David had charity at first, for otherwise he would not 
have begged that the joy of salvation be given back to him; and nev¬ 
ertheless [the same verse indicates that] he sinned and lost the char¬ 
ity whose restoration he was begging. 3 Therefore charity once had can 
be lost. 

4. Further, whoever cannot sin has a free will confirmed in good. b 
But not everyone who has charity has a free will confirmed in good. 415 
Therefore someone who has charity can sin, and thus lose charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that the opinion of those who held that charity, on 
account of its firmness, cannot be lost, is similar to the opinion of So¬ 
crates who held that one who has knowledge, c on account of its no¬ 
bility and certainty, cannot go astray, 4 as the Philosopher says in Eth¬ 
ics VII; e and so there is a similar proof and disproof of each, as well as a 
refutation of the proof. For each position is most powerfully disproved 
through experience, but is "proved" through the firmness of knowl¬ 
edge and charity. 

Now the Philosopher refutes the just-mentioned proof regard¬ 
ing knowledge by pointing to the fact that knowledge chiefly con¬ 
sists in the universal, whereas actions are concerned with singulars. 
And therefore concupiscence, which tends to the particular good un¬ 
less it be restrained, impedes the application of universal knowledge to 
the particular, 1 absorbing the consideration of knowledge in a particu- 

a. In Ps. 51 [50]: 14 we read: redde mihi laetitiam salutaris tui —"restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation" (Douay-Rheims), implying that he had had this joy but 
lost it, otherwise it could not be given back. 

b. liberum arbitrium confirmatum, a technical expression meaning a will that is 
unable to deviate from the divine good owing to the will's perfect adherence to it 
by a gift of grace or of glory. 

c. "Knowledge" translates scientia throughout this response. 

d. peccare 

e. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 2 (1145b25). 

f. deductionem scientie uniuersalis ad particulare impedit 
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lar matter of action, 1416 so that although a morally incontinent man b 
seized by the fervor of conscupiscence considers rightly (and not mere¬ 
ly holds by habit) some universal, for example that all fornication is to 
be fled, nevertheless when he descends to this particular good by the 
force of concupiscence, the habit of right reason is bound, so that he 
cannot carry through an act of right consideration about the particu¬ 
lar. 417 

In a similar way, too, charity is chiefly concerned with the eternal 
good, so that it makes one have the universal conception that nothing 
is to be done against God; but when a man descends to the particular, 
some temptation absorbs the aforesaid inclination of charity, as was 
said about knowledge. But since charity loves God more vehemently 
than any concupiscence loves any mutable good, if someone should 
extend the affection that he has toward God to the particular work he 
is engaged in, using this as a rule for his work, he would never fall into 
sin. 418 But because it is in our power to use or not use the act of char¬ 
ity (for charity does not compel the will), affection for a mutable good 
can therefore prevail and induce a sin. And on account of this, it is 
evident that every sin comes from error and from contempt, in other 
words, negligence [of charity's rule of working].' Hence Boethius says: 
"Such weapons we brought you as would keep you safe by their un¬ 
conquered strength, if you had not earlier thrown them away." d 

Thus, the man who has fallen into [mortal] sin loses charity, since 
by sin he is divided from God, and this is because he sets for himself 
another end and there cannot be two ultimate ends. 419 Hence, since 
charity has for its cause conjunction with God, e it is immediately lost 
by one act. And this immediate loss may be found in all accidents that 
have a cause outside of the subject in which they exist, because noth¬ 
ing can remain in being once it has been separated from its essential 
cause, as is evident with light. 420 However, it is otherwise with habits 
that have their cause in the subject itself, because they are not totally 
destroyed through one act of sin. 421 


a. considerationem scientie in particulari operabili absorbens 

b. A person unable to contain or control himself when under the influence 
of desire. 

c. ex contemptu negligentie 

d. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy, Book I, prose 2 (CCSL 94:4). In 
the Leonine text, the citation is given as Atqui talia arma contuleramus tibi qne, nisi 
ea prior abiecisses, inuicta tefirmitate tuerentur. 

e. cum caritas habeat causam coniunctionem ad Deum 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that this statement is to be 
understood thus: as long as he wishes to use grace, through which he is 
a son of God, he will not sin; for by this grace he is able to resist sin. a 

2. To the second, it should be said that certain ones said that only 
final charity, and no other, merits [eternal life] , b But this is false, since 
only the charity that is in the last moment of life can be called "final," 
and perhaps at that moment a man merits nothing, but instead sleeps. 
Hence, it should be said that any act of charity merits eternal life and 
makes this something owed to it. But when a man sins, he now be¬ 
comes, in a way, other than he was before, as the Philosopher says in 
Ethics IX, C since he is changed from what was fitting for him accord¬ 
ing to his nature to what is against that nature. d And therefore it is not 
necessary that eternal life should be given to him as something owed, 
even as something the return of which is owed to a person in his right 
mind is not to be returned to a person gone mad. e - 422 

3. To the third, it should be said that it is not owing to any defect in 
charity that it is conquered by sin, but rather owing to a defect in the 
one who has charity/ who 8 does not make use of it [in order to avoid 
sin], as was said. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that although cupidity is not ac¬ 
tually present in him who has charity, still the root of it remains in the 
soul, h ' 423 and through charity it can be blocked so that it does not rush 
forward into act.' And when cupidity is not blocked, it starts germinat¬ 
ing, and expels charity. 

a. dicendum, quod hoc intelligendum est: si uelit uti gratia per quam filius Dei est; per 
earn enim potest peccato resistere 

b. Thomas does not provide the direct object of the sentence (eternal life), but 
in the context it is plainly intended. 

c. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 3 (1165b22). 

d. secundum naturam . . . prefer naturam. Though praeter often means besides or 
beyond, it can also mean contrary to or against. 

e. illud quod est debitum reddisano non redditur furioso. At times Thomas uses fu- 
riosus to indicate a condition of raving or fury, but at other times it serves more 
generally as a description of mental imbalance or abnormality. Similarly, sanus 
can mean sane, in one's right mind, or more broadly, healthy, normal. 

f. non ex defectu caritatis ... set ex defectu habentis caritatem 

g. Leonine: qui; Moos: quia 

h. quamuis cupiditas non sit in actu in eo qui habet caritatem, tamen est in radice 

i. The Moos ed. reads: et caritatem potest impedire ne in actum prorumpat, "it [viz., 
cupidity] can impede charity so that it [viz., charity] does not rush forward into 
act." The Leonine editors establish: et per caritatem potest impediri ne in actum pro¬ 
rumpat, "and it can be impeded through charity, so that it [viz., cupidity] does not 
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5. To the fifth, it should be said that charity is expelled in the very 
instant in which sin comes to be; and just as that instant is the first in 
which sin begins to be, so it is the first in which charity begins not to 
be, as is evident in the case of natural things when there are two con¬ 
trary forms. 424 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that what is indifferent to each out¬ 
come is determined to one outcome insofar as it is moved from anoth¬ 
er extrinsic 3 cause, and thus [when it is determined in this way] an ef¬ 
fect can proceed from it. But when it is not made wholly determinate 
by a single thing, b it remains able to be determined to the opposite as 
well. And in this way, from that thing [e.g., the will] which stands to 
something [e.g., evil] for the lesser part insofar as it is already deter¬ 
mined by a first cause [e.g., charity], the contrary [of that to which it 
is already determined by the first cause] can occur for the lesser part 
on account of some determining cause [e.g., sensible affection] con¬ 
trary to that first cause determining it for the most part.'- 425 And so it 
is likewise with the topic at hand: for just as charity, as far as lies in 
it, d inclines [a man] for the most part to what is good, so sensible af¬ 
fection inclines [a man] for the most part to what is pleasant to sense, 
and from this inclination, as from a kind of habit, the will is inclined 
to sin. 426 

7. To the seventh, it should be said that natural love is, at the lev¬ 
el of the will,' entirely determined to one [end]. But it is not the same 
with the love of charity, except in the blessed who are now confirmed 
in good. 1 

8. To the eighth, it should be said that a man is not totally separated 
from God by sin, for if he were, he would simply cease to exist; but he 
is separated from God with respect to the ultimate and perfect conjunc¬ 
tion with him that charity brings about. And therefore it is not neces¬ 
sary that faith be taken away by sin, as charity is—even as the air loses 
the sun's rays when clouds come in between but does not lose every 
sort of brightness, for instance that which comes from reflection, 8 the 
sort that appears even where there are no direct rays of sun. 

rush forward into act." The latter reading fits the context better, but both make 
sense. 

a. Leonine: extrinseca; Moos: intrinsica 

b. ab aliquo uno 

c. Et sic ab co quod est ut in paucioribus respectu ipsius iam determinati per primum, 
potest contrarium accidere ut in paucioribus propter aliquod aliud determinans quod est 
contrarium illi determinanti ut in pluribus 

d. quantum est in se e. secundum uoluntatem 

f. nisi in illis qui iam confirmati sunt g. ex reuerberatione 
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ARTICLE 2 On the Book of Life- 

Proceeding to the second, [we divide the article into three subques¬ 
tions: (1) whether the Book of Life is something created; (2) whether 
the Book of Life is about God; (3) whether anything can be said to be 
erased from the Book of Life]. 


SUBQUESTION l b Whether the Book of Life 
is something created 

Objections: 

It seems that the Book of Life is something created. 

1. For on Ecciesiasticus 24:32, "All these things are the Book of 
Life," c a gloss says: "The Book referred to here is the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament." But that is something created; therefore so is the Book of 
Life. 

2. Further, on Revelation 20:12, "Another book was opened, which 
is of life," 427 the gloss says: [the book is] "Christ, who will then appear 
manifest to all." d But he will not appear to all except according to his 
human nature. 428 Since therefore human nature in Christ is created, it 
seems that the Book of Life is something created. 

3. Further, a book, insofar as things come to be written in it, is re¬ 
ceptive of impressions from without. But uncreated things are not sus¬ 
ceptible to alien impressions. Therefore the Book of Life is not some¬ 
thing uncreated but something created. 

4. Again, it seems that the Book of Life is proper to the Son. For 
the gloss interprets Psalm 40:7, "In the head of the book it is written 


a. At the start of question 1 where St. Thomas lists the articles, he identifies 
the second article as being concerned with erasure from the Book of Life. In the 
Parma ed., a different title is proposed at this point, namely: "Whether the Book 
of Life is something created." Neither description covers all the subquestions, so 
we have simply called it "On the Book of Life." However, the reader should note 
in the parallel texts that Thomas has already spoken somewhat of the Book of 
Life in Book I, in the discussion of predestination. The listing of subquestions has 
been added for clarity. 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. d. 40, q. 1, a. 2, ad 5; 57" I, q. 24, a. 1; De ueritate, q. 7, 
aa. 1 and 4; Super Philip. 4, lec. 1. 

c. In the Vulgate: haec omnia liber vitae testamentum Altissimi. Versification and 
wording in the Book of Ecciesiasticus (or Sirach) vary considerably in the MS tra¬ 
dition. In the RSV the verse cited by Thomas is Sir. 24:23, with no explicit men¬ 
tion of life: "All this is the book of the covenant of the Most High God.” 

d. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Rev. 20:12 (PL 114:745). 
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of me,'" to mean this: "In the Father, who is my head." b But in the Di¬ 
vinity, that whose head is the Father is the Son. Therefore the Book of 
Life is the Son. 

5. Again, it seems that the Book of Life is the Holy Spirit. For "life- 
giving" is attributed to the Holy Spirit both in the Creed c and in John 
6:64: "It is the Spirit who gives life." Therefore since the Book of Life 
is ordained to life, it befits the Holy Spirit, whether properly or by ap¬ 
propriation. 

On the contrary: 

Augustine says in Book XX of On the City of God: "The Book of Life is 
the foreknowledge of God, which cannot fail." d But foreknowledge is 
something essentially uncreated and is appropriable to the Son; there¬ 
fore, so is the Book of Life. 

Response: 

It should be said that the "Book of Life" of which we now speak 
is said metaphorically. Hence its meaning must be grasped accord¬ 
ing to its likeness to a material book, the ratio of which seems to be 
that it contains some figures that function as though likenesses of the 
things known by means of that book. Hence what we are speaking of 
is called the Book of Life because it contains likenesses by which life 
can be known. It would not, however, be the Book of Life in a suffi¬ 
cient way—that is, as though producing perfect knowledge about life— 
unless it should contain likenesses of every life c in particular, since 
knowledge at the universal level is imperfect and still in potency to 
particulars.' But to have in just this way the likenesses of all things that 
have life, and to have these likenesses determinately, belongs only to 
the divine mind, in which are the proper exemplars of all things. And 
for this reason the Book of Life is not something created, but is the di- 

a. "Then I said: 'Lo, I come; in the roll of the book it is written of me: I delight 
to do thy will, O my God; thy law is written within my heart"' (Ps. 40:7-8, RSV). 
The Latin expression in capite libri is here interpreted in light of 1 Cor. 11:3, “the 
head of Christ is God." 

b. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Ps. 40:7 [39:9 iuxta Vulg.] (PL 113:903). 

c. "Life-giving": uiuificatio ; "in the Creed": in Simbolo. A reference to the Nice- 
no-Constantinopolitan symbol or profession of faith agreed upon at the First 
Council of Constantinople (381), which expanded on the original Nicene pro¬ 
fession particularly as regards the Person of the Holy Spirit, whom it described as 
"Lord and giver of life." 

d. Augustine, On the City of God XX, ch. 15 (CCSL 48:726). 

e. Moos: de vita cujuslibet: Leonine: de uita cuiusque 

f. quia cognitio in uniuersali est imperfecta et in potentia 
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vine knowledge 3 about life, not only at the universal level but down to 
the particular, with respect to everything in which life is found. And 
since knowledge is essential [to the divine nature] and is appropriated 
to the Son, therefore the Book of Life is something essential in God b 
and is appropriated to the Son. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the Old and New 
Testament is called 3 the Book of Life as though producing knowledge 
about life at the universal level and teaching commandments by which 
life is attained; but nevertheless it does not produce knowledge about 
the life of each one in particular. And therefore it can be called the 
Book of Life in some sense, but not according to the full ratio. 429 

2. To the second, it should be said that Christ according to his hu¬ 
man nature is called the Book of Life as though the universal exemplar 
of life, not as though he were a likeness causing one to know particu¬ 
larly the life of each one. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the likenesses or figures in that 
Book are not something added to its essence, since the exemplar ra- 
tiones, as was said in Book I, d are the divine essence itself; and therefore 
it is not necessary that it should receive alien impressions.' 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the Father is called "head of 
the book," i.e., of the Son, insofar as "book" is appropriated to the Son. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that while life may be appropriated 
to the Holy Spirit, knowledge about life is appropriated to the Son. 


SUBQUESTION 2' Whether the Book of 
Life has to do with God 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that the Book of Life has to do with God. g 
1. For on Psalm 69:28, "May they be erased from the book of the liv- 


a. diuina notitia. In these subquestions, "knowledge" generally translates no- 
titia. 

b. in diuinis 

c. Thomas speaks of the Old and New Testament, not Testaments; hence his use 
of the singular verb dicitur. 

d. In I Sent. d. 36, q. 2, esp. a. 2. 

e. peregrinas impressiones 

f. Parallels: ST I, q. 24, a. 2; De ueritate, q. 7, aa. 5-7. 

g. in respectu Dei ; elsewhere in the subquestion the phrase is respectu Dei. 
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ing/' the gloss says: "The book of the living is the knowledge of God." a 
But God has maximal knowledge of himself. Therefore the Book of 
Life has to do with God. 

2. Further, he is the font of any life whatsoever. If therefore the 
Book of Life is about others who have life by way of participation, 
much more is it about himself who has life in the way of the origin. b 

Again, it seems that it is about all creatures. 

3. For foreknowledge extends to all creatures. But the Book of Life 
is the divine foreknowledge, as was said above. Therefore it will be 
about all things. 

4. Further, it is said in John 1:3: "What was made, in him was life." c 
But every creature is made; therefore every creature is written in the 
Book of Life. 

Again, it seems that the Book of Life is also about the wicked. 

5. For on Luke 10:20, "your names are written in heaven," the 
gloss says: "Whether someone performs heavenly or earthly works 
is eternally fixed within the memory of God, being annotated in this 
quasi-text. " d But performing earthly works is characteristic of those 
who are wicked. Therefore, since the Book of Life is nothing other 
than the reservoir of the divine memory/ it seems that the Book of 
Life is also about the wicked. 

6. Again, the Book of Life is ordained to life. But the life of nature is 
common to the good and the wicked, and the life of grace, moreover, 
is common in this life to those who are foreknown but not predestined 
and those who are predestined to eternal life.* Therefore the Book of 
Life is about the good and the wicked, the predestinate and the fore¬ 
known. 

a. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Ps. 68:29 [69:28 iuxta Heb.] (PL 113:950), de¬ 
rived from Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 68, Serm. 2, n. 13 (CCSL 
39:927). 

b. participatiue . . . originaliter 

c. The Leonine editors punctuate as follows: "Quod factum est. In ipso uita erat ." 
Even if this is what St. Thomas's Vulgate text may have had, he ignores the punc¬ 
tuation and reads the phrases as if the former led immediately into the latter. 
Thomas is aware of several ways of punctuating these verses, so pregnant with 
metaphysical meaning; see Super loan. 1, lec. 2, where the exegetical approaches 
of Augustine, Origen, Hilary, and Chrysostom are discussed. 

d. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Lk. 10:20 (PL 114:286). In the Migne ed.: Siquis 
coelestia sive terrestria opera gesserit, per haec quasi litteris adornatus apud Dei memoriam 
aeternaliter est affixus. As Thomas cites it: Siue terrestria sine celestia opera gesserit quis, 
per hec quasi litteris annotatus, apud Dei memoriam eternaliter est affixus. 

e. reseruatio diuine memorie 

i. uite grade communis prescitis et predestinatis —a shorthand way of saying what 
the translation spells out. 
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On the contrary: 

7. Something is said to be "written in God" which has an exemplar 
in him. But evil things, insofar as they are evil, have no exemplar in 
him. Therefore they are not written there. 3 

Response: 

It should be said that God's knowledge is called the Book of Life. 
Since, however, a book is properly about those things of which it pro¬ 
duces knowledge through figures and likenesses existing in the book, 
therefore only the knowledge of those things that God knows through 
a likeness can be called a book. 

Now God does not know evils through likenesses of evils existing 
in himself; they are rather known in the manner of privations. 11 In like 
manner, too, God does not know himself through a likeness of him¬ 
self, but rather by the fact that he is present to himself according to his 
own essence. Hence neither the knowledge God has of himself nor the 
knowledge he has of evils can be called a book, c except when it comes 
to the punishments of the wicked insofar as these punishments are 
just and good, for, from this vantage, God's knowledge may be called 
the Book of Death. d 

Life, however, is counted among good things. Hence the Book of 
Life must be understood with respect to the life found in creatures; 
and although God has knowledge about the life of nature, of grace, 
and of glory—so that with respect to any of the aforesaid lives God's 
knowledge could be called the Book of Life—nevertheless the perfect 
ratio of life is found only in the life of glory, which suffers no admix¬ 
ture of death. And therefore the Book of Life, according to its proper 
sense, is the knowledge of God that he has about the life of glory of 
each one [who can receive it]. 

In this way, the Book of Life differs: (1) from God's knowledge, 
which is about both temporal and eternal things; (2) from God's fore¬ 
knowledge, which is about both the good and the wicked; (3) and 
also from predestination, since predestination, properly speaking, is 
about future things and implies providential direction to an end, since 
it is the purpose to have mercy. 3 But the Book of Life implies sim- 

a. The Leonine editors identify the sect contra as a seventh argument, because 
Thomas's reasoning in the response also applies to it. 

b. per modum priuationis 

c. Leonine: liber. Moos: liber vitae 

d. nisi de malis pene, in quantum sunt iusta et bona, secundum quod dicitur liber mortis 

e. cum sit propositum miserendi. The use of propositum here echoes the uses of 
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pie knowledge about life, leaving the time undetermined; 3 hence both 
those who already have life and those who are going to have it are said 
to be written in the Book of Life. 

And through this response, the solution to all the objections (1-7) 
is evident. 


SUBQUESTION 3 b Whether anything can 
be said to be erased from the Book of Life 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that nothing written there ought to be said 
to be erased from it. 

1. For the Book of Life is divine predestination, as the gloss says on 
Philippians 4:3. c But no one is said to fall away from predestination; 
therefore neither should anyone be said to be erased from the Book 
of Life. 

2. Further, a book in which something can be written down and 
erased is changeable. But the Book of Life is unchangeable, since it is 
something uncreated. Therefore no one can be erased from it. 

3. Further, what is taken for true according to mere opinion, since it 
is true only in some respect, should not be spoken of as though it were 
simply so. d But on Psalm 69:28, "May they be erased from the book of 
the living," the gloss says that this is to be taken 6 only in respect to the 
hope of those who suppose themselves to be written there. 1 Therefore 
it seems that [properly speaking] no one ought to be said to be erased 
from it. 


the term in Scripture in the context of predestination; it is usually rendered into 
English as "purpose." The Moos ed., reading providentia (p. 977, line 14), makes 
of providence a fourth item to be distinguished from the Book of Life, whereas 
the Leonine ed., reading providentie, makes the phrase explanatory of predestina¬ 
tion. 

a. et non determinat aliquod tempus 

b. Parallels: In I Sent. d. 40, q. 1, a. 2, ad 5 and q. 3, ad 3; ST I, q. 24, a. 3; Su¬ 
per Philip. 4, lec. 1. 

c. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Phil. 4:3 (PL 114:607). 

d. Illud quod est secundum opinionem tantum, cum sit secundum quid, non debet 
enuntiari simpliciter 

e. Leonine: hoc accipiendum fore; Moos: hoc accipiendum forte 

f. In other words, they were never written there in reality, but only reputed 
themselves written there: hence the Psalmist prays that God may punish them by 
exposing their pretense.—Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on Ps. 68:29 [69:28 iuxta Heb.] 
(PL 113:950), derived from Augustine, Expositions of the Psalms, Ps. 68, Serm. 2, 
n. 13 (CCSL 39:927). 
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On the contrary: 

1. "The one who has sinned against me, I will erase him from my 
book" (Ex. 32:33). But many sin; therefore many are erased. 

2. Further, no one is both written in the Book of Life and damned. 
But many who earlier were written in the Book of Life are afterwards 
damned, as is clearly seen among the disciples of Christ to whom it 
was said: "Rejoice, for your names are written in the Book of Life" 
(Lk. 10:20), even though from their number many turned aside and 
fell away, as is said in John 6:67. Therefore some who were written 
there earlier are erased. 

Response: 

It should be said that the Book of Life, as was said, is God's knowl¬ 
edge about the life of glory of any man. Now a thing has being in a 
twofold manner: in itself and in its cause. In itself, indeed, it is simply, 
while in its cause, it has being in a certain respect. But grace, just in it¬ 
self, is a sufficient cause of glory, so that he who has grace has now, in 
a certain respect, the life of glory. 

Therefore God has knowledge about the life of glory of anyone in 
two ways: in one way, insofar as God knows the very life of glory to 
be in that one [right now], or to be in him in the future, simply ; and 
then such a man is said to be written in the Book of Life simply (or, as 
certain ones put it, "enrolled," 3 from a likeness to those who are en¬ 
rolled in the military or in some office); in another way, insofar as God 
knows the life of glory to be in that one, or to be in him in the fu¬ 
ture, in its cause, which is grace; and such a man is said to be written in 
the Book of Life in a certain respect (or, as certain ones put it, "noted 
down"). b 

Since therefore it is impossible that the knowledge of God should 
fail, it follows that whosoever he knows is to have eternal life will in 
fact have it. Hence that man who is written simply (or "enrolled") in 
the Book of Life cannot be erased from it. 

But since grace, which is the cause of glory in a man who has pres¬ 
ent justice, ceases to be a cause of glory in him when he falls away 
from justice by sin, therefore God's knowledge about that man's grace 
is not a knowledge of grace as cause of glory. Hence the knowledge God 
has of that grace 430 does not now pertain to the book of the life of 
glory. And according to this, he is said to be erased from the Book of 

a. ascriptus 

b. annotatus 
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Life not by some change made in the book itself, but rather by some 
change in the one in whom it happens that grace is not now the cause 
of glory. And God is said to erase someone from the Book of Life inso¬ 
far as God permits him to fall away from justice by sin. 431 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "pre-destination" im¬ 
plies direction to an end, which "Book of Life" does not imply, as was 
said. And so, the one who has only present justice cannot be called 
predestined, but he can be said in some way to be written in the Book 
of Life, as was explained. 

2. To the second, the solution is evident from what was said above. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the gloss is speaking there about 
the writing by which someone is written in the Book of Life simply. 


ARTICLE 3 a Whether any charity can 
resist any temptation 11 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that not any charity whatsoever 
can resist any temptation whatsoever. 

1. For just as charity is an obstacle to sin, so also is reason, as was 
said above.' But not any [power of] reason whatsoever is capable of re¬ 
sisting temptation, as can be seen in the morally incontinent, who have 
right reason and yet are overcome, as the Philosopher says. d Therefore 
not any charity is capable of resisting any temptation. 

2. Further, there is greater difficulty in resisting evil than in doing 
good, simply speaking. But the least [amount of] charity cannot do 
any and every good work; therefore neither can it resist any and ev¬ 
ery temptation. 

3. Further, in resisting the greatest temptation, there is the greatest 
merit, since in that case there is the greatest fight that merits a crown. 
But the least charity cannot bring about the greatest reward; therefore 
neither can it resist the greatest temptation. 

a. Parallels: STIII, q. 62, a. 6, ad 3 and q. 70, a. 4; De caritate, a. 10, ad 4. 

b. In this article Thomas at times speaks of resisting temptation, at times of 
conquering or overcoming it; the verbs are resistere and uincere. 

c. Thomas is probably referring back to article 1 of the present question, though 
there are also other places in the Scriptum where he stresses how right reason, as 
such, is contrary to sin (e.g.. In II Sent. d. 21, q. 2, a. 3; d. 24, q. 3, a. 3). 

d. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 8 (1151a20-25). 
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4. Further, imperfect charity does not resist venial sins. But the on¬ 
slaught of mortal sins 3 is greater than that of venial sins. Therefore im¬ 
perfect charity does not resist the greatest temptations. 

5. Further, it is said in 1 Corinthians 10:13: "God is faithful, who 
does not permit you to be tempted beyond what you are able to bear." 
But those to whom that verse was written had grace, as is evident from 
the beginning of the Epistle. 432 Therefore some temptation is beyond 
the power of the one who has grace or charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. It is impossible to avoid every sin unless every temptation to sin 
is resisted. But the least charity can avoid every sin, since even a man 
existing in a purely natural state would have been able to do this. 433 
Therefore any charity is capable of overcoming every temptation. 

2. Further, "charity loves the law of God more than cupidity loves 
thousands of gold and silver pieces," as a gloss says on Psalm 119. b But 
a greater love can resist a lesser love. c Therefore any charity is capable 
of resisting any temptation. 

3. Further, no one commits a sin in something he is not capable of 
avoiding, as Augustine says. d If therefore the one who has charity were 
not able to resist any temptation, it seems that he would not commit 
sin by consenting to [at least some] temptation. 

Response : 434 

It should be said that "resisting temptation" is said in two ways: in 
one way, it means that someone is not conquered by temptation; in 
another way, that someone conquers temptation. For someone is said 
to be conquered by temptation when, by a temptation, he is drawn 
away from a good he proposes to follow and into consenting to sin, as 
occurs in the morally incontinent man who has right reason but is led 
astray [by some sensible good]; for someone who never even proposes 
to follow the good, e.g., the intemperate or lustful many is not "con- 

a. impugnatio mortalium 

b. Ps. 119:72 (Ps. 118:72, iuxta Vulg.): "The law of thy mouth is better to me 
than thousands of gold and silver pieces." The gloss is that of Augustine, Exposi¬ 
tions of the Psalms, Ps. 118, Serrn. 17, n. 10 (CCSL 40:1722). 

c. Leonine: Set maior dilectio minori resistere potest; Moos: Sed major dilectio mi- 
nori tentationi resistere potest. The argument is that temptation is always based on 
some love other than charity, and since charity is the greater love, it can resist the 
temptation toward something less loved. 

d. Augustine, On Free Choice of the Will III, ch. 18, n. 50 (CCSL 29:304). 

e. "lustful": luxuriosus. For Thomas luxuria signifies an inordinate habit, act, or 
pleasure regarding sex; normally synonymous with “lust." 
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quered by" temptation, since he freely gives in to it. That man is said 
to conquer, however, who not only is not led into an act of sin from a 
temptation coming upon him, but also, owing to the greatness of his 
virtue, esteems the temptation as though it were nothing; whereas the 
man who suffers difficulty from a temptation but is not led away by it, 
does indeed resist temptation by not consenting to it, but does not con¬ 
quer, properly speaking. 

Speaking therefore in the first way about resisting sin [i.e., not be¬ 
ing conquered], in this manner any charity is capable of resisting [any] 
sin, on account of a free will freed from the slavery of sin, although it 
suffers difficulty under the incitement of temptation; 8 whereas speak¬ 
ing of temptation in the second way [i.e., as a prey of conquest], in this 
manner a charity that is small when the temptation begins is capable 
of resisting any temptation, b because [when made use of] it becomes 
great by the time the temptation has ended, since God will always ad¬ 
minister help to one who is fighting. Yet on the hypothesis that a cer¬ 
tain charity were always to remain small, it would not be capable of 
resisting temptation in the second way. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the case of the mor¬ 
ally incontinent and the case of one who has charity are not parallel, 
since the one who has charity really has the habit of virtue right now, 
which the incontinent one does not have. And further, even the in¬ 
continent man is not overcome as though unable to resist, since if he 
wanted to use the right reason he has, he could, 8 as was said above. 

2. To the second, it should be said that although [in resisting evil] 
there is greater difficulty in regard to labor [than in doing good], still 
there is not greater difficulty considered in terms of an excess of the 
work vis-a-vis the power; and this is what one looks to when it comes 
to virtues, as was said. 4 435 Or it can be said that even the least charity 
is capable of attaining the greatest object, but not of positing a greatest 
act in regard to intensity. 15 

3. To the third it can be said that a small charity' is capable of lead- 

a. propter temptationis impulsion 

b. Leonine: potest temptationi cuilibet resistere; Moos: potest tentationibus resistere 

c. si uellet ratione recta quam habet uti 

d. See In III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 3, qa. 1. 

e. The Moos ed. lacks this final sentence, supplied in the Leonine: Vel potest did 
quod etiam minima caritas potest in maximum obiectum, non autem in maximum actum 
quantum ad intensionem. 

f. Leonine: parua caritas; Moos: etiam minima caritas 
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ing to great merit with respect to the accidental reward, but not with 
respect to the substantial reward, as was said above. 3 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that imperfect charity could even 
resist venial sins, if someone made use of charity against the tempta¬ 
tion to commit venial sins—not as though he would avoid all of them, 
but because he is able to avoid any given one. b ' 436 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the Apostle speaks with respect 
to what a man can endure without disturbance of soul; and only per¬ 
fect charity can bring it about that a man preserve equanimity in the 
midst of great tribulations. 0 


ARTICLE 4 d On the charity with which a 
man rises up from sin 0 

Proceeding to the fourth, [we divide the article into three subques¬ 
tions: (1) whether a man always rises up from sin to a lesser charity 
than he had before he sinned; (2) whether a man always rises up from 
sin into a greater charity than he had before he sinned; (3) whether a 
man rises up from sin into a charity at least equal to the charity he had 
before he sinned]. 

a. See In III Sent. d. 30, a. 5, ad 5 (above). 

b. set quia potest singula uitare 

c. Apostolus loquitur quantum ad id quod homo potest sustinere sine animi perturba- 
tione, quod non potest nisi caritas perfecta, ut in magnis tribulationibus equanimitatem 
seruet 

d. Parallel: ST III, q. 89, aa. 2-3. 

e. At the start of question 1, Thomas identifies the fourth article as being con¬ 
cerned with "the quantity of charity in those who have risen up," and as it is 
clear from the arguments that he means rising up from sin (i.e., returning to grace 
after having sinned), we have added "from sin.” The question is then subdivid¬ 
ed into the three logical possibilities: when a sinner repents, does he return to a 
lesser charity than he had when he fell, a greater, or at least an equal? The Parma 
ed. entitles the article "Whether a man always rises up in a lesser charity," but in 
view of the contents this is not accurate. We have supplied a title as well as the 
listing of subquestions. The phrases “than he had before falling" and "than be¬ 
fore" are added for clarity. 

The subquestions here cannot be rearranged as wholes, as we have done else¬ 
where, by grouping together the objections, response, and replies, because the 
response to the first subquestion presupposes that one is aware of the questions 
raised in the other subquestions, and the objections in the second and third sub¬ 
questions presuppose that one has not yet read the response to the first. There 
is in fact just one overall question here, viz., "Whether the charity recovered 
by the one who rises up from sin always has the same relation to the charity 
that he had before his sin." St. Thomas might have simply grouped all the ob¬ 
jections together, voicing the various logical possibilities, and then presented his 
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SUBQUESTION 1 Whether a man always rises up from 
sin with less charity than before 

Objections: 

It seems that he always rises up from sin with less charity. 

1. For on Amos 5:2, "Fallen, no more to rise, is the virgin Israel,'' 3 
the gloss says: "It is not denied that she might rise, but rather that she 
can rise as a virgin, since one who has gone astray, even if he be car¬ 
ried back on the shepherd's shoulders, does not have as much glory 
as if he had never strayed. " b But glory is commensurate with charity. 
Therefore a man after sinning does not have as much charity when he 
rises, as he had at first. 

2. Further, Ezekiel 44 says: "The Levites who went away from me 
. . . shall never come near to me that they might once again exercise 
the priesthood." 3 But as regards the spiritual priesthood of the faithful, 
someone comes near to God through charity. 4 457 Therefore the one 
who at some time went away from God by sin does not have as much 
charity as he had before. 

3. Further, beginning charity is never as much as advancing and 
perfect charity. But sometimes when someone falls, he had until that 
moment advancing or perfect charity; whereas when he rises up from 
sin, he has beginning charity [since he appears to be starting over 
again]. Therefore he does not have as much charity as before. 

4. Further, that which is without charity can never dispose to re¬ 
ceiving the influence of divine light as much as charity can do. e But in¬ 


answer in a single response, followed by all the replies. A sign that he should 
have done so is the fact that the first response does not stand well by itself, but 
requires the second and third responses to be complete. This article displays the 
potential for confusion inherent in "subquestion" structuring, which Thomas, 
ever aspiring to formal and material clarity, wisely abandoned in works after the 
Scriptum. 

a. According to the RSV. Thomas quotes only three words: Virgo Israel cecidit. 

b. Derived from Jerome, Commentary on Amos, Bk. II, 5:1-2 (CCSL 76:273). 

c. A quotation joining the beginning of Ezek. 44:10 with the beginning of 
44:13. 

d. Thomas does not write "of the faithful," but his phrase spirituale sacerdotium 
is a reference to this doctrine, which he teaches elsewhere (see In IV Sent. d. 4, 
q. 1; ST III, q. 63). 

e. Leonine: Numquam potest tantum disponere ad recipiendum diuini luminis influ- 
entiam quod est sine caritate quantum caritas; Moos: Nunquam potest tantum disponere 
se ad recipiendum divini luminis influentiam qui est sine caritate, quantum cum caritate — 
someone who is without charity can never dispose himself to receiving the influ¬ 
ence of divine light as much as someone with charity can do. 
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sofar as someone disposes himself to grace, God infuses grace into him. 
Therefore someone remaining in charity always receives more of the 
influence of grace than one receiving charity anew; and so the same 
conclusion follows as before. 

On the contrary: 

"The sacrifice of Judah and Jerusalem shall please God, as in the 
former days and the ancient years" (Mai. 3:4). But charity makes ev¬ 
erything of ours to be accepted by God. Therefore someone rising after 
a fall can have as much charity as he had at first. 


SUBQUESTION 2 Whether a man always rises up from sin 
with greater charity than before 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that he always rises up from sin with a great¬ 
er charity. 

1. For on Genesis 1:5, "There came to be evening and morning, one 
day," a gloss says: "The evening light is that from which someone falls; 
the morning light, that in which he rises." But morning light is greater 
than evening light. Therefore, too, the grace or charity in which some¬ 
one rises is greater than that which he had before he fell. 

2. Further, Romans 5:20 says: "Where offense abounded, grace su- 
perabounded." But where grace superabounds, there is greater charity. 
Therefore, [the same conclusion follows]. 

3. Further, sin conquers the first charity, but [when a man rises up] 
it is then conquered by the second charity. Therefore the latter charity 
is stronger and greater than the former. 3 

On the contrary: 

An innocent man is not less apt for receiving grace than a sinner. 
But the man who received the first grace as an innocent man, receives 
the second grace as a sinner. b Therefore it need not be the case that the 
second grace is greater than the first. 


a. Thomas speaks of prima and secunda caritas, which mean the charity had be¬ 
fore the sin and the new charity had afterwards. 

b. Set primam gratiam accepit innocens, secundam accipit peccator 
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SUBQUESTION 3 Whether a man rises up from sin with a 
charity at least equal to that which he had before 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that the charity of the one rising up from sin 
is at least always equal. 

1. For on Romans 8:28, "To those who love God, all things work 
together for good," a gloss says: "Even a fall into sin." But this would 
not be so, if the sinner were to rise with less charity. Therefore he nev¬ 
er rises up with less charity, but always with charity [at least] equal to 
what he had before. 

2. Further, Ambrose 3 says that penance restores everything that has 
been taken away. But this would not be so, if the penitent were not 
to rise up in a charity at least equal to what he had before. Therefore 
someone always rises up with [at least] an equal charity. 

3. Further, contrition ought to be proportionate to the preceding 
sin. But sin is proportionate, in a certain way, to the grace that it ex¬ 
pels. Therefore the grace or charity through which a man has contri¬ 
tion for sin ought to be equal to the preceding grace that the sin ex¬ 
pelled. [And so the charity out of which this contrition emerges has to 
be at least equal to the charity expelled by the sin.] 

4. Further, penance restores life to merits deadened by sin. There¬ 
fore the penitent will have as much glory as he merited before his sin. 
But he merited as much as he had of charity. Therefore the glory the 
penitent will have is proportionate to the charity he had before his sin. 
Yet this glory is proportionate to the charity in which, after his repen¬ 
tance, he is found at the moment of death, since "in whatever place 
the tree shall fall, there it shall remain" (Eccles. 11:3). Therefore the 
charity with which the penitent rises up from sin is equal to the char¬ 
ity from which he falls. 438 

On the contrary: 

The least contrition is enough to blot out all sins. But the quantity 
of charity in which someone rises up after sinning is gauged accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of contrition for that sin. Since, therefore, when he 
had grace earlier on, he might have received that grace due to a great 
preparation, it seems possible that he should receive a lesser grace and 
charity than he had before [due to a lesser preparation]. 

a. According to Moos, these words are not found verbatim in Ambrose, but 
can be gathered from Libri Hypognosticon III, ch. 9 (PL 45:1631), where we read: 
Poenitentia ergo res est optima et perfecta, quae defectos revocat ad perfectum. 
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RESPONSES TO SUBQUESTIONS 1-3 
AND THEIR OBJECTIONS 

Response to the first subquestion: 

It should be said that the measure of charity is pre-fixed by God ac¬ 
cording to his will, and in some way is [also] commensurate with the 
effort of the one who receives grace. Hence, because someone after 
sinning can expend more or less effort to recover charity, 8 and by sin 
no limit is imposed upon divine liberality—since, as far as lies in him, 
he is prepared to blot out all sins entirely 11 —it must be said, as is com¬ 
monly said, that someone can rise up after sin with charity greater 
than, less than, or equal to that which he had before. 

Replies to the first set of objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the gloss is speaking 
about the glory of the accidental reward, which is commensurate not 
with charity but with an act or state: for after sin, a virgin will not have 
an aureole; 439 and similarly, neither will a sinner rising up after a fall 
have the joy of continual innocence. 

2. To the second, it should be said that someone is driven from an 
office of dignity on account of the sin committed, even if he should re¬ 
pent, as, e.g., he is driven from the priesthood on account of having 
committed homicide; and this is because he is not restored [by pen¬ 
ance] to a state of such dignity, even though he might be restored to 
an equal charity. 

3. To the third, it should be said that it is true, speaking of one and 
the same charity, that beginning charity is less than advancing or per¬ 
fect charity; but a given beginner can be greater in quantity of char¬ 
ity than another person who is in the state of one advancing, just as 
a newborn animal can be greater in size or strength than another ani¬ 
mal, even a fully grown one. c 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, other things being equal, the 
one who has charity always receives more of the influence of divine 
light; but one who does not have charity can yet strive for it more d and 
will receive it more. 


a. Leonine: ad recuperandum caritatem; Moos: ad recipiendum caritatem 

b. cum ipse, quantum in se est, sit paratus omnia peccata totaliter delere 

c. The phrases "in quantity of charity" and "in size or strength” have been 
added for clarity. 

d. plus conari 
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Response to the second subquestion: 

It should be said that it need not be the case that a man should al¬ 
ways rise up with a greater charity, since even a lesser or an equal 
preparation is a sufficient condition for the infusing of grace. 3 

Replies to the second set of objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the likeness men¬ 
tioned in that gloss is not to be evaluated with respect to the quantity 
of light, but with respect to the order of light to darkness. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the Apostle is speaking in 
that passage of the grace of redemption, which superabounded in re¬ 
gard to the offense of the first man; he is not speaking universally. 440 

3. To the third, it should be said that sin does not conquer char¬ 
ity on account of a weakness in charity itself, but because he who sins 
does not make use of the help that charity affords; and therefore the 
argument does not follow. 

Response to the third subquestion: 

It should be said that a man can rise up from sin even with less 
charity than he had before, since, however little he sorrows about sin 
and prepares himself for grace, as long as he comes to that extent of 
contrition by which it more displeases him to have gone away from 
God than any temporal good pleases him, b then he will have grace— 
even if he does not prepare himself for this gift of grace as much as he 
prepared himself earlier on, when he was innocent. 

Replies to the third set of objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that this [i.e., the fact that 
we can benefit from a fall] is not understood to refer always to a great¬ 
er quantity of charity in the one rising up, but [in any event] to the 
greater diligence or humility, at least actual, in which the penitent sin¬ 
ner rises up. It is less evil, however, that charity should be diminished 
than that it should be entirely lost; and the lesser evil is reckoned the 

a. sufficit ad hoc quod gratia infundatur. The preparatio refers to the ultimate dis¬ 
position for receiving grace, which in the case of a sinner would mean the con¬ 
trition that suffices for receiving God's forgiveness—imperfect contrition if sacra¬ 
mental confession is availed of; otherwise, perfect contrition. See the response to 
the third subquestion. 

b. dummodo ad terminum contritionis perueniat qua plus displicet ei a Deo recessisse 
quam aliquod temporale commodum <placet> 
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greater good, as is said in Ethics V. 4441 And therefore sin can turn out 
to be for the good of one who loves God, even if he should rise up with 
less charity than he had before, in the sense that, through the humility 
and caution he learns, he is protected 11 from all sorts of loss of grace. 

2. To the second, it should be said that penance does restore all 
things, but the things restored need not be equal to what they were 
before. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the quantity of sin is not pro¬ 
portionate to the grace that it excludes, because a small sin can expel 
the greatest charity, just as conversely a small charity is capable of blot¬ 
ting out the greatest sins, c since this [effect] depends upon a man's ef¬ 
fort rather than the habit's quantity. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said, as is evident from what has been 
said before, 4 that he merited by prior merits so much glory as he had of 
charity. But through sin he became other than he was, and is not fully 
restored to the pristine degree he occupied. And therefore he will not 
fully receive the effect of prior merits, except with respect to the acci¬ 
dental reward, which is measured by acts of charity more than by the 
habit of charity. 442 


QUESTION 2 On the emptying out 
of charity through glory 

The next subject for inquiry is the emptying out of charity through 
glory. Concerning this, we will inquire into four things: (1) whether 
faith and hope are emptied out at the advent of glory; and whether 
(2) charity, (3) the order of charity, and (4) knowledge, are [likewise] 
emptied out at the advent of glory. 


ARTICLE 1 Whether faith and hope are 
emptied out in the fatherland' 

Proceeding to the first, [we divide the article into three subques¬ 
tions: (1) whether faith is emptied out in the state of glory; (2) wheth- 

a. Aristotle, Ethics V, ch. 2 (1129bl2). 

b. Leonine: tueatur; Moos: curatur 

c. Leonine: caritas potest. . . delere ; Parma: caritas dicitur . . . delete ; Moos: caritas 
. . . delere, with potest being understood from an earlier phrase. 

d. See In III Sent. d. 30, a. 5 (above). 

e. The title as well as the listing of subquestions is our editorial addition. 
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er hope is emptied out in the state of glory; (3) whether something of 
the substance of the habits of faith and hope remains in the state of 
glory]. 


SUBQUESTION l a Whether faith is emptied out 
in the state of glory 

Objections: 

It seems that faith will not be emptied out. 

1. For faith is the foundation of the spiritual building. But the foun¬ 
dation remains unmoved, whatever is built upon it. Therefore faith is 
not emptied out at the advent of glory. 

2. Further, nothing is expelled except by its contrary. But glory is 
not contrary to faith. Therefore faith is not emptied out at the advent 
of glory. 

3. Further, in regard to things different in species, the perfect and 
the imperfect can certainly exist together in the same subject, e.g., that 
a man might have perfect geometry and imperfect grammar. But faith 
and the vision of glory are other in species. Therefore the vision of glo¬ 
ry does not expel faith. 

4. Further, opinion and science are related as imperfect and perfect 
knowledge; and in like manner, the "morning" and "evening" knowl¬ 
edge in angels. 443 But in men science and opinion remain together at 
the same time, and in the angels morning and evening knowledge re¬ 
main together at the same time. Therefore faith remains together with 
the vision proper to the fatherland.* 1 

On the contrary: 

1. Against this is what the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 13. c 

2. Further, faith is of things that are not apparent to us. But in the 
fatherland, none of the things about which faith is had will be not ap¬ 
parent. Therefore faith will not be there. 


a. Parallels: STI-II, q. 67, a. 3; II-II, q. 4, a. 4, ad 1; III, q. 3, a. 3, ad 3; q. 18, a. 2; 
De spe, a. 4, ad 14; De uirt. card., a. 4, ad 10. 

b. uisio patrie has been rendered "vision proper to the fatherland" to avoid 
conveying that the object of the vision is the fatherland, as "vision of the father- 
land" may suggest. 

c. 1 Cor. 13:9-12 (RSV): "For our knowledge is imperfect and our prophecy is 
imperfect; but when the perfect comes, the imperfect will pass away. When I was 
a child, I spoke like a child, I thought like a child, I reasoned like a child; when 
I became a man, I gave up childish ways. For now we see in a mirror dimly, but 
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Response: 

It should be said that in faith there is a certain sort of knowledge as 
well as a mode of knowing, because it knows "in a mirror and in an 
enigma." 3 Now, this mode is one of imperfection, and implies obscu¬ 
rity. Hence, since glory, at its advent, takes away all imperfection and 
obscurity, it will take away faith's mode (that is, it will take away faith 
as regards its mode of knowing), b but the knowledge of those things 
with which faith is concerned will remain—indeed, it will not then be 
enigmatic, but clear. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that faith is the founda¬ 
tion [of the spiritual building] with regard to what it has of knowledge, 
not with regard to what it has of enigma. Hence, with regard to that 
which is foundational, 3 it will remain. 

2. To the second, it should be said that although the vision of glory 
is not contrary to faith with regard to what faith has of knowledge, it is 
nevertheless contrary to it with regard to what it has of enigma; and in 
reference to this aspect/ it expels it. 

3. To the third, it should be said that perfection and imperfection of 
knowledge can go along well with each other about different things, 
but not about the same thing; and therefore someone can have simul¬ 
taneously an imperfect knowledge about what pertains to one thing, 
and a perfect knowledge about what pertains to another, but there is 
no parallel in the case at hand, since faith and the vision of glory are 
about the same thing. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, although there can be opin¬ 
ion and knowledge of the same thing, nevertheless they are of it, not 
according to the same middle term, but according to different middle 
terms; and therefore they can co-exist. But faith and the vision prop- 


then face to face. Now I know in part; then I shall understand fully, even as I 
have been fully understood." 

a. in speculo et in enigmate, a reference again to 1 Cor. 13:12. Enigma can be ren¬ 
dered "puzzle, riddle, obscure saying," whence enigmatica comes to mean "dim, 
dark, obscure." Since Thomas sees obscurity as the property that attaches to what 
is enigmatic (see the response to qa. 3), we have refrained from translating enig¬ 
ma by some other word. 

b. toilet quidem modtim fidei quantum ad modum cognoscendi 

c. More literally, "with regard to that which is the foundation," quandum ad id 
quod est fundamentum. 

d. ex hac parte 
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er to the fatherland are of the same thing and according to the same 
middle term, since faith assents to the first Truth on account of the 
first Truth itself, and similarly so does the vision of glory. And there¬ 
fore the latter's perfection is not compatible with the former's imper¬ 
fection. But morning and evening knowledge, although they are of the 
same thing in reality, are nevertheless not of the same thing according 
to the same [mode of] being, since morning knowledge is of a thing in¬ 
sofar as it has being in the Word, whereas evening knowledge is of a 
thing insofar as it has being in its own nature 3 —and therefore there is 
no parallel with faith and the vision of glory. 


SUBQUESTION 2 b Whether hope is emptied out 
in the state of glory 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that neither will hope be emptied out. 

1. For just as hope stands to good things, so fear stands to evil 
things. But servile fear will always remain in the damned. Therefore, 
similarly, hope will remain in the blessed. 

2. Further, it is said in Ecclesiasticus 24:29: "They that eat me, shall 
yet hunger"; 444 and the text is speaking of the enjoyment of divine wis¬ 
dom that will take place [not only in this life but] also in the father- 
land. But one who hungers looks forward to something in the future. 
Therefore the saints will look forward to something in the future, even 
in regard to the substantial reward. 3 

3. Further, in the faith that is emptied out, something common to 
faith and glory is found, namely vision. But in hope is found nothing 
that could remain in the fatherland, since the very substance of hope 
is expectation, which will not remain in the fatherland. Therefore it 
seems that hope will not be emptied out [but instead will be simply can¬ 
celled out] , 445 

On the contrary: 

1. "Who hopes for something he sees?" (Rom. 8:24). But the saints 
in the fatherland see whatever they looked forward to. Therefore hope 
will not be in them. 

a. esse in Verbo .. . esse in propria natura 

b. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 5, qa. 2, solutio (Moos, 845-46); STI-II, 
q. 67, a. 4; II-II, q. 18, a. 2; Despe. a. 4; Deuirt. card., a. 4, ad 10. 

c. "Look forward to" translates the verb expectare, but the noun is translated 
"expectation." 
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2. Further, hope is the expectation of future beatitude. But in the fa¬ 
therland beatitude will not then be something of the future. Therefore 
neither will hope be there. 

Response: 

It should be said that judgment about habits must be taken from 
the acts of which they are the source. Now there are two kinds of acts: a 
an act that is of the imperfect as imperfect, such as motion; and an act 
that is of the perfect as perfect, such as an operation that follows upon 
a form. 

It sometimes happens, however, that an act of the perfect is found 
in the imperfect, insofar as it is now participating in something of per¬ 
fection, even as something of the act of the white is in the pallid. When 
therefore the imperfect arrives at perfection, the act of the imperfect, 
insofar as it has something of the perfection into which it was tend¬ 
ing, remains with regard to what is of the substance of the act, but is 
taken away with regard to what belonged to the act's imperfection, as 
the stammering speech of a boy when he reaches a more mature age b 
is taken away with regard to what was of imperfection in that speech, 
while there remains whatever was of the perfection and substance of 
speech. But motion, which is an act of the imperfect [as such], when 
it attains the motion's terminus, does not remain with regard to any¬ 
thing that belongs to the substance of the act, but only with regard to 
the root according to which it was in motion to begin with c —which 
[root] was a certain proportion and order of the imperfect to perfec¬ 
tion. 

Now knowledge, as such, implies an act of the perfect; and there¬ 
fore knowledge had in the state of imperfection remains [in the state 
of perfection] with regard to what belongs to knowledge itself, the im¬ 
perfection being taken away. 

Hope, however, insofar as it tends toward a difficult [good] as yet 
unpossessed and looked for in the future, is like an act of the imperfect, 
since it is, as it were, a certain motion. And therefore when it arrives 
at the perfect possession of good, that which belongs to expectation or 
hope, precisely as such, does not remain, but only that in which this 
expectation was rooted—viz., the order and proportion of that man to 
those goods now possessed, which were the same goods that hope was 
about, when they were not yet possessed. And therefore there is not 

a. est autem duplex actus 

b. sicut loquela balbutientis pueri tollitur quando uenit ad perfectam etatem 

c. quantum ad radicem secundum quam motus inerat 
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set down anything the same in species with hope succeeding to it af¬ 
ter this life, but rather what succeeds to it is simply the taking hold of, 
or "comprehension," proper to beatitude, which bespeaks a now actual¬ 
ly possessed order of man to God—the same order that hope was about 
when it was not yet actually possessed. Hence that order is common to 
both; and with regard to this order hope remains, but it passes away 
with regard to the nature of its proper act. 3 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that those who will be 
suffering punishments, since they are removed from the participation 
of eternity, will always be in motion and succession, and on account of 
this the fear of future evil can continue to be in them. But those who 
will be in the fatherland will be supremely in the participation of eter¬ 
nity with regard to the substantial reward they receive; and therefore, 
according to this participation, there will not be in them anything of a 
reward still to come in the future, but they have the whole all at once; 
hence hope does not remain in them. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the "hunger" spoken of in 
that text does not imply expectation of something still to come in the 
future, but rather removes the notion of disgust about what is already 
amply possessed. 11 ' 446 Hence with regard to the substantial reward, 
there will not be any expectation in heaven, but only full enjoyment; 
but with regard to some accidental things, or even about the robe of 
the body, c there can be expectation there—yet not hope, as was said 
above. 4 

3. To the third, it should be said that even in hope is found some¬ 
thing that remains in the fatherland, namely, order and proportion 
to a looked-for good. But that order will be perfect in the fatherland, 
whereas in the wayfaring state it is imperfect due to the absence of the 
good to which it is directed. 


a. Et idea, cum ad perfectum uenerit, non manet id quod expectationis aut spei est, set 
hoc tantum in quo hec expectatio radicabatur, scilicet ordo et proportio ipsius hominis ad 
ilia iam habita, quorum, dum non habebantur, erat spes. Et ideo non ponitur aliquid spe- 
ciale succedens spei, set tentio siue compreensio beatitudinis, que dicit ordinem hominis ad 
Deum iam habitum, cuius non habiti erat spes. Vnde ordo iste communis est utrobique. 
Quantum ad hunc ordinem spes manet, set quantum ad naturam actus sui transit. 

b. Ad secundum dicendum, quod ilia fames non importat expectationem futuri, set 
aufert fastidium iam habiti 

c. stole corporis 

d. In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 1, qa. 2. 
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SUBQUESTION 3 a Whether anything of faith 
and hope remains in the state of glory 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that something of the substance of the habits 
of faith and hope will remain numerically the same. 

1. For in every change there must be something common to both 
terms. 447 But faith and hope are changed into the goods of glory. There¬ 
fore something of the substance of the habits of faith and hope must re¬ 
main numerically the same. 

2. Further, just as the advent of charity is opposed to unformed 
faith not in regard to the substance of faith but in regard to its being 
unformed, so the advent of glory is opposed to faith not in regard to 
the substance of the vision, but only in regard to its imperfection. But 
the advent of charity takes away the unformedness of faith, which re¬ 
mains numerically the same habit of faith with respect to its substance, 
as was said above. b Therefore in like manner, the advent of glory takes 
away only imperfection, leaving the habit's substance numerically the 
same. 

3. Further, when imperfect knowledge grows into perfect knowl¬ 
edge, the substance of knowledge is not taken away, just as the body's 
substance is not taken away when a child grows into an adult, c for 
the man remains numerically the same. But the Apostle compares 
the emptying out of faith to the perfection of knowledge and of age. d 
Therefore the substance of faith remains numerically the same. 

On the contrary: 

1. Forms, even as they are brought into being entirely from noth¬ 
ing, tend entirely into nothing when destroyed. e But because they are 
habits, faith and hope are certain forms. Therefore when they are de¬ 
stroyed at the advent of glory, as the Apostle says they are, it seems 
that nothing of them remains numerically the same. 

2. Further, it is impossible that anything be the same in number 
which is not the same in species, as the Philosopher says about belief 
and opinion in Topics IV. f But faith and the vision proper to the father- 

a. Parallels: 5TI-II, q. 67, a. 5; II-II, q. 18, a. 2; De uirt. card., a. 4, ad 10. 

b. In III Sent. d. 23, q. 3, a. 4, qa. 1 (see above). 

c. quando ex puero fit uir 

d. See 1 Cor. 13:9-12. 

e. Forme quando destruuntur, sicut ex nichilo totaliter sunt, ita totaliter in nichilum 
tendunt 

f. de fide et opinione. To translate Aristotle's term as "faith" would, however, be 
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land differ in species much more than belief and opinion differ. There¬ 
fore the vision of faith and the vision proper to the fatherland 3 are not 
numerically the same. 

Response: 

It should be said that the removal of anything that is of the sub¬ 
stance of a thing induces the corruption of that thing, but the same 
does not occur upon the removal of something related accidentally to 
that thing. Now the precise imperfection that glory takes away from 
faith is of the very substance of faith, pertaining to its species—which 
is apparent if one considers the ratio of the object from which faith re¬ 
ceives its species; for obscurity, which enigma implies, pertains to the 
genus of knowledge. It is therefore necessary that as soon as that im¬ 
perfection is removed, the substance and species of faith be destroyed, 
just as if irrationality should be removed from a donkey, b the donkey 
as such would be destroyed. 448 

Now, since faith is a simple accidental form not composed out of 
matter and form, when it is destroyed nothing of faith remains the 
same in number, but something remains the same in genus—as is evi¬ 
dent when something white becomes black or conversely, where that 
which pertains to color remains, yet the color is not the same in num¬ 
ber but only the same in genus; whereas light [which makes color ac¬ 
tually visible] remains the same in number whether it be perfect or 
imperfect, since that imperfection or perfection does not pertain to the 
species of light, but is accidental to it. 

And one should speak in a similar way about hope, where the ap¬ 
plication of what was just said is even more apparent. 449 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the common thing 
that remains numerically the same in changes is the subject, whereas 
the nature of the genus remains generically the same. 450 And thus, in 
this transmutation [from wayfarer to comprehensor], the soul remains 
numerically the same, but vision or knowledge remains only generi¬ 
cally the same. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the unformedness in ques- 


misleading, given the subsequent history of the word. The reference is to Topics 
IV, ch. 5 (125b36). 

a. uisio fidei et patrie 

b. sicutsi ab asino remouetur sua irrationalitas 
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tion is not among the things pertaining to the species of faith, as enig¬ 
matic knowledge 3 is; and therefore no parallel can be drawn. 

3. And a similar response should be made to the third. 


ARTICLE 2 b Whether the charity of the wayfaring 
state will be emptied out in the fatherland 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that the charity of the wayfaring 
state will be emptied out. 

1. For it says in 1 Corinthians 13:10: "When what is perfect shall 
come, what is in part will be emptied out." But the charity of the way¬ 
faring state 3 is in part, since the commandment "Love the Lord your 
God with your whole heart," is not entirely fulfilled in this state, as 
was said aboved Therefore [such] charity will be emptied out in the fa¬ 
therland. 

2. Further, when the cause is destroyed, the effect is destroyed. But 
faith generates charity, as is said in a gloss on Matthew 1. When there¬ 
fore faith is emptied out, charity too will be emptied out. 

3. Further, just as faith is enigmatic, so too is charity, since the char¬ 
ity of the wayfaring state moves the affection toward what is not seen 
as it is in itself.' But faith, because it is enigmatic, will be emptied out 
in the fatherland; therefore charity too. 

4. Further, motion ceases when it arrives at its terminus. But char¬ 
ity is a certain motion of the mind toward God. f When therefore it ar¬ 
rives at its terminus, charity will cease. 

5. Further, in things that have a single ratio, progress can be made 
from the one to the other if they differ according to perfect and 
imperfect.® But the charity of the wayfaring state, although it can in¬ 
crease, can never attain to the mode charity has in the fatherland. 

a. Noting many discrepancies among the MSS, Moos reads: cognitio aenigma- 
tica, which makes sense in the context. The Leonine editors read perfectio enigma- 
tica, which would have to be taken as a paradoxical expression: faith is a genuine 
perfection, yet enigmatic in mode. 

b. Parallels: STI-II, q. 67, a. 6; De ueritate, q. 27, a. 5, ad 6; De spe, a. 4, ad 7, 13, 
et 14; De uirt. card., a. 4, ad 10: Super I Cor. 13, lec. 3. 

c. The phrases "of the wayfaring state" and "in the fatherland" have been 
added for clarity here and in the third objection; they are implicit in both argu¬ 
ments. 

d. In III Sent. d. 23, q. 3, a. 4 (see above). 

e. per speciem f. quidam motus mentis in Deum 

g. Ea que sunt unius rationis, unum potest in alterum proficere, si differant secundum 
perfectum et imperfectum 
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Therefore it follows that the charity of the wayfaring state and the char¬ 
ity of the fatherland are not of a single species; and thus, it seems that 
charity is emptied out [at the transition from this-worldly to heavenly 
charity]. 

On the contrary: 

1. "Charity never falls away" (1 Cor. 13:8). a 

2. Further, the beloved's presence does not take away love, but in¬ 
creases it. Now charity is the love of God. Therefore, when we shall see 
God present, charity will not be taken away but rather increased. 

Response: 

It should be said that love, according to the ratio of its essence, does 
not imply anything of imperfection, but rather implies simply perfec¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it implies affection's having a terminus of rest, and 
a certain transformation of the lover into the one loved. b Hence glory, 
at its advent, will take away nothing of those things that pertain to the 
essence of charity. And therefore charity will not be destroyed. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that that imperfection is 
accidental to charity; and therefore, when it has been removed, charity 
will nonetheless remain the same in number. 

2. To the second, it should be said that faith is a cause of chari¬ 
ty by reason of the knowledge faith imparts, but such knowledge will 
remain/ as was said. 

3. To the third, it should be said that [the condition signified by the 
word] enigma is essential to faith, since it pertains to the ratio of faith's 
proper object; but this condition is accidental to charity, and so the 
same argument cannot be made. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that "to love" bespeaks, not a mo¬ 
tion that is an act of the imperfect, but a motion that is an act of the 
perfect, like sensing and understanding, as the Philosopher says in On 
the Soul m. d Therefore the argument does not follow. 

a. Caritas numquam excidit, as translated in the Douay-Rheims; the RSV has 
"Charity never ends." 

b. amor secundum rationem sue speciei non importat aliquid imperfectionis, set magis 
perfectionem, in quantum importat terminationem affectus et quandam informationem in 
re amata. For discussion of this notion, see In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

c. fides est causa caritatis ratione cognitionis, cognitio autem manebit. The reference 
is to the preceding article, qa. 1. 

d. Aristotle, On the Soul III, ch. 7 (431a4ff.). 
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5. To the fifth, it should be said that a wayfarer's charity, so long as 
he remains a wayfarer, cannot attain to the perfect charity of the fa¬ 
therland because of his present condition, insofar as he does not per¬ 
fectly possess what he loves —not so far as that which is proper to the 
ratio of charity is concerned. 3 


ARTICLE 3 b Whether the order of love obtaining in 
this life c is also to be found in Christ or in the saints 
who are in the fatherland 

Proceeding to the third, [we divide the article into three subques¬ 
tions: (1) whether the order of love obtaining in this life with regard 
to love of enemies is also to be found in Christ and the saints in the fa¬ 
therland; (2) whether the order of love obtaining in this life with re¬ 
spect to love of self and neighbor is also to be found in the saints in the 
fatherland; (3) whom Christ loved more, Peter or John]. 4 


SUB QUESTION 1 Whether the order of love obtaining in this 
life with regard to love of enemies is also to be found in Christ 
and the saints in the fatherland 

Objections: 

It seems that the order of love obtaining in this life with regard to 
love of enemies is neither in Christ nor in the saints who are in the fa¬ 
therland. 

1. For the only enemies of the saints, at least after the day of judg¬ 
ment, will be demons and the damned. But charity is not had toward 
those, as was said above.' Therefore the saints will not love enemies. 

2. Further, in them there will be the highest conformity of the will 
to God. But God does not love the enemies of the saints, but hates 
them. Therefore neither Christ nor the blessed will love their enemies. 

3. Further, whosoever loves anyone from charity wishes the good of 
eternal life for him. But Christ did not wish this to enemies, nor do the 


a. hoc quod caritas uie, manens in uia, non potest peruenire ad perfectionem carita- 
tis patrie est propter statum uiatoris, et non quantum ad id quod est de ratione caritatis, in 
quantum uiator non possidet perfecte quod amat 

b. Parallels to subquestions 1 and 2: STII-II, q. 26, a. 13; De caritate a. 9, ad 12. 

c. ordo dilectionis qui modo est, literally "the order of love that now is," that 
holds in this life. 

d. The listing of subquestions is our editorial addition. 

e. In III Sent. d. 28, a. 5 (see above). 
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blessed wish it to them; since if they had wished it, it would surely have 
come to be. 451 Therefore they do not love their enemies from charity. 

On the contrary: 

4. To love one's enemy pertains to the perfection of charity. But in 
Christ and in the blessed there is the fullest and most perfect charity. 
Therefore they love enemies. 

5. Further, Christ loved from charity those for whom he died: "No 
greater love has a man than this, that he should lay down his life for 
his friends" (Jn. 15:13). But [we are taught expressly that] he died for 
enemies (Rom. 5:6-10). Therefore he loved enemies; and for the same 
reason, the blessed love them. 452 

Response: 

It should be said that "enemies of Christ" can be taken in two ways: 
either with respect to their final departure from him, as with those 
who are damned (either actually or in the divine foreknowledge); or 
with respect to their present state of enmity only, as Saul was at a cer¬ 
tain time. 453 

With respect to the former kind of enemies, there is in Christ the 
same ratio of love as there is in us toward those whom we know to 
be damned, because we love their nature. And the nature alone be¬ 
ing considered, we would wish eternal life for them; but taking into 
consideration divine justice as well as their merits, we do not will this 
good for them, because we love the divine justice more than their na¬ 
ture. The first will [which looks to the nature alone] is antecedent will, 
while the second [which looks to their merits] is consequent will. And 
so, [equipped with this distinction, we may say that] Christ loved en¬ 
emies who were really damned or were going to be damned [in the 
sense that he was] willing good for them by his antecedent will, which 
is not always fulfilled, but not [in the sense that he was] willing good 
for them by his consequent will, as neither does God. And the same 
ratio holds for the other blessed concerning those who are actually 
damned; but concerning those who are going to be damned, perhaps 
they do not know who all of them are. 8 

But with respect to the other kind of enemies—those, that is, who 
are enemies only at the present time but who will later become his 
friends—Christ loved them by both antecedent and consequent will, 


a. de dampnandis forte nesciunt de omnibus qui sunt 
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and wrought good things for them, because the death he endured was 
efficacious for them. 3 

And from this, the response to the objections (1-5) is evident. 


SUBQUESTION 2 Whether the order of love obtaining in 

this life with respect to love of self and neighbor is also to be 
found in the saints in the fatherland 454 

Objections: 

It seems that the order of charity obtaining in this life with respect 
to love of self, neighbor, those who are close to us, and outsiders, b is 
not in the saints. 

1. For Augustine, in the book On the True Religion, says: "Perfect 
charity is when we love more strongly what is more good, and love 
less what is less good." c But there will be perfect charity in the father- 
land. Therefore anyone in that state will love a neighbor who is better 
than himself more than he will love himself, and similarly he will love 
an outsider more than he will love someone close according to the 
flesh, if the former is better than the latter. d 

2. Further, in the fatherland there will be perfect conformity of the 
human will to God. But God loves the better ones more. Therefore, 
too, each one there will love the one who is better than himself more 
than he will love himself. 

3. Further, he for whom a greater good is desired is the one more 
loved. But in the fatherland, each man wills a greater good for the one 
who is better than himself than he wills for himself, since each one 
wills the good that he himself has, nor does he seek c for anyone what 

a. Set quantum ad alios inimicos, secundum presentem statum tantum, diligebat et ad 
eos bona operabatur quod pro eis mortem subiit. As this sentence could be misunder¬ 
stood in a Jansenistic way, which would not be consistent with Thomas's theol¬ 
ogy of grace, we have expanded the phrases as he might have done. 

b. quantum ad se et proximum et propinquos et extraneos. The latter two could also 
be rendered "those who are closer and those who are distant," but the emphasis 
in such discussions is usually placed on the main examples of these categories— 
namely, those who belong to the family (parents, siblings, spouses, children) and 
those who are outside the family. "Outsiders" preserves a desirable vagueness 
that can range from the man across the street, who is not a part of my family cir¬ 
cle, to "perfect strangers" across the globe whom 1 will never meet in this life. 

c. Augustine, On the True Religion, ch. 48 (PL 34:164). 

d. Ergo proximum meliorem se plus diliget aliquis quam se ipsum, et similiter extrane- 
um quam propinquum secundum carnem 

e. "seek": appetit 
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that one does not have, for if he did, his desire would not be at rest. 455 
Therefore he loves the one better than himself more than he loves 
himself. 

On the contrary: 

1. Glory perfects nature. But that a man should love himself more 
than he loves another is an order proceeding from the nature of man. 
Therefore glory does not remove this order. 

2. Further, were someone to neglect his own salvation for the sal¬ 
vation of another, he would commit a sin. But in the fatherland there 
will be nothing disordered. Therefore a man there will always love his 
own salvation more than that of another; and thus he will love himself 
more than another. 456 

Response: 

It should be said that there is a twofold opinion about this matter. 

For certain ones say that in the fatherland God will be all in all, and 
the whole mind, resting in God, will have God as the whole ratio of 
love; and so it will love God above all things, and others so much the 
more as they are nearer to God—even others more than itself, if they 
are better. 

But that position does not seem reasonably said. For each one will 
love to enjoy God as much as he will love God himself; and since he 
will love God above all things, above all things he will want to enjoy 
God; and therefore he will wish this enjoyment of God more for him¬ 
self than for another. Hence it seems that he will love himself more 
than another. Moreover, the affection of love does not rest in anything 
except its proper object. But just as the proper object of love is the 
good, so the proper object of a particular man's love is that man's good. 
Hence it follows that he will love God supremely, insofar as God is that 
man's highest good. 4 457 Thus it is not necessary that one love someone 
else more to the extent that he is simply nearer to God, but rather, he 
should love someone more to the extent that he is nearer to God inso¬ 
far as God is one's own good. 

And therefore what others say seems more probable—namely, that 
each one in the fatherland will love himself more than he loves his 
neighbor. 

a. Affectus dilectionis non quiescit in aliquo nisi in proprio obiecto. Sicut autem pro- 
prium obiectum amoris est bonum, ita proprium obiectum amoris istius hominis est bon- 
um istius. Vnde et Deum summe diliget, in quantum est summum bonum suum. See ear¬ 
lier discussions of this topic: In III Sent. d. 28, a. 6 (above); d. 29, aa. 1, 3, 4, and 
5 (above). 
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But as to the comparison of those who are close to us and outsid¬ 
ers, I believe that, simply speaking, each one will love an outsider who 
is better more than a blood relative who is not as good, because in the 
fatherland the order of love is looked to more as regards nearness to 
God than as regards nearness to self, although it is necessary that both 
be looked to. Hence among those who are equally good, one will love 
those who are nearer to oneself more than those who are more dis¬ 
tant, but among the unequally good, one will love those who are bet¬ 
ter more than one loves those who are nearer. 3 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that [in explaining this 
statement of Augustine's] one ought to understand that a man loves 
more the greater goods that are also greater for himself, just as he loves 
spiritual goods more than bodily goods. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that our will, precisely by follow¬ 
ing the motion naturally established in it by God, will be conformed to 
the divine will. 3 - 458 

3. To the third, it should be said that by consequent will, he [viz., 
the saint in heaven] wills a greater good for another than for himself, 
whereas he wills the good for himself more intensely, but by anteced¬ 
ent will, he wills a greater good for himself. Yet this difference does not 
impede the resting of desire, since the antecedent will is not will sim¬ 
ply but conditionally, or a sort of "willingness, " d as certain ones say. 


SUBQUESTION 3 e Whom Christ loved more, 

Peter or John 

Objections: 

It is asked whom Christ loved more, Peter or John; and it seems 
that it was John. 

a. Vnde de equaliter bonis plus diliget proximiorem, set de inequalibus diliget me- 
liorem 

b. On the point being made here, see, among other texts. In III Sent. d. 29, 
a. 5 (above). 

c. in hoc ipso uoluntas nostra uoluntati diuine conformabitur, quod sequetur motum 
naturaliter sibi impositum a Deo 

d. uelleitas quedam 

e. Parallel: ST I, q. 20, a. 4, ad 3. In the STtext, having nicely summarized the 
arguments, an older Thomas concludes with a touch of hesitation: "Nevertheless, 
it may seem presumptuous to pass judgment on these matters; since the Lord, 
and no other, is the weigher of spirits, as it says in Proverbs 16:2." 
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1. For we read in the last chapter of John (21:20): "Peter turned 
and saw following them the disciple whom Jesus loved." But this re¬ 
mark is not said as if he loved only that one and no other. Therefore it 
was said on account of the eminence of Jesus' love for John. 

2. Further, a love in which affection does not correspond to the ef¬ 
fect or signs of love is a feigned love. Now, since Christ showed a great¬ 
er familiarity to John than to Peter, and his love was in no way feigned, 
it seems that he loved John more than Peter. 

On the contrary: 

"I love them who love me" (Prov. 8:17). But Peter loved more, as 
is evident from the last chapter of John. 3 Therefore he too was more 
loved. 

Response: 

It should be said, as is said by others who take up the question, 11 
that Peter loved Christ more by the love that is poured out from Christ 
into the members [of his mystical body], but John loved him more by 
the love that rests in Christ himself/ To Peter, therefore, the Lord com¬ 
mitted the care of the members, while to John he committed the care 
of his mother—a care that concerned more directly his own person. 4 

Hence Peter, too, was more loved by Christ with regard to interi¬ 
or effect/ since a greater gift of charity was then bestowed upon him, 1 
whereas John was more loved with regard to signs of exterior familiar¬ 
ity—and this, on account of four causes: first, because John symbolizes 
the contemplative life, which involves a greater familiarity with God, 
although the active life that Peter symbolizes is more fruitful and more 
laborious; second, on account of age, because John was a youth; third, 


a. See Jn. 21:15-17, where Jesus asks Peter pointedly, three times: "Simon 
... do you love me more than these?" and receives three times the answer: “Yes, 
Lord." 

b. dicendum, quod, sicut dicitur: implied is a reference to other discussions of the 
same question in Thomas's predecessors. 

c. in Christo sistit 

d. lohanni autem curam matris, que ad personam ipsius spedalius spectabat 

e. Leonine and Moos: ad effectum interiorem: Parma: ad affectum interiorem 

f. donum maioris caritatis erat ei tunc collatum. St. Thomas is speaking of Jn. 21, 
which many of the Fathers and schoolmen understood as a scene that displayed 
the actual bestowal or conferral of the papal office promised in Mt. 16. Thus it 
seems best to interpret this remark as a reference not to the habit of charity (as if 
donum caritatis meant the gift of the infused virtue itself), but to the special office 
conferred upon Peter out of Christ's generosity (taking caritatis as pointing to the 
origin or cause of the donum). 
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on account of his chastity; fourth, on account of his inborn gentieness. 

And through this response, the solution to the objections is evident, 
since each one loved Christ more [in some respect], and in a certain 
way was more loved by him. 

ARTICLE 4 a 459 Whether the knowledge that we have 

here below will be entirely taken away in the fatherland 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that the knowledge that we have 
here below will be entirely taken away in the fatherland. 13 

1. For it says in 1 Corinthians 13:8: "Knowledge will be destroyed." 
But an accident that is destroyed is entirely taken away. Therefore 
knowledge will be entirely taken away. 

2. Further, faith is more spiritual than [other] knowledge. 460 But 
faith will be taken away; therefore knowledge too. 

3. Further, the actual consideration of knowledge is the most de¬ 
lightful of delightful things. 6 If therefore the knowledge acquired here 
remains, some cleric great in learning will have more joy in heaven 
than some old woman whose charity will be greater 4 —which seems to 
be impossible. 

4. Further, those who are in the fatherland know everything in the 
Word of which they had knowledge here, and many more things and 
much more perfectly. If therefore knowledge has no other reason to 
be except for knowing, in vain would past knowledge remain in the 
blessed. 

5. Further, habit is ordered to act. Where the act does not remain, 
therefore, neither can the habit remain, since in vain would it remain. 
But the act of knowledge that takes place here below will not remain 
in the fatherland, since the consideration of various kinds of knowl¬ 
edge 6 consists in understanding with the aid of a phantasm, not only 
in acquiring knowledge to begin with, but also in considering things 

a. Parallels: In IV Sent. d. 50, q. 1, aa. 1 and 2; ST I, q. 89, a. 1 and a. 5; I-II, 
q. 67, a. 2; SCG II, ch. 81; De ueritate, q. 19, a. 1; De anima, a. 15; Quodl. Ill, q. 9, a. 
1 and XII, q. 9, a. 1; Super I Cor. ch. 13, lec. 3. 

b. Videtur quod scientia quam modo habemus totaliter tolletur. The question asks 
whether the scientia (translated throughout as "knowledge") that we acquire 
"here below," in this life, will be canceled out in the state of glory. 

c. Consideratio scientie est de delectabilibus maxime 

d. aliquis magnus clericus habebit plus de gaudio quam aliqua uetula que erit maio- 
ris caritatis 

e. consideratio scientiarum 
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we have already learned. Hence, when the organ of imagination is 
harmed, the intellect's operation is impeded, even as to things one al¬ 
ready knew. Therefore [since the act of understanding with a phan¬ 
tasm will not be in the fatherland, at least before the resurrection of 
the body,] neither will the habit of knowledge remain. 3 461 

6. Further, the consideration of knowledge as we now have it is col- 
lative. 462 But that mode, where knowledge has to be gathered, 1, will not 
be in the fatherland, since if it were, it would follow that study and 
disputation would take place there, which is absurd. Therefore knowl¬ 
edge acquired here will not remain in the fatherland. 

On the contrary: 

1. The Master in Distinction 1 of Book II said—and many philoso¬ 
phers also say—that the soul is placed in the body so that by means of 
this union, it might be perfected by various kinds of knowledge. 6 But 
in vain would the soul be placed in the body with a view to that pur¬ 
pose, unless knowledge [acquired here below] remained in it after the 
body perished. Therefore [such] knowledge will remain. 

2. Further, it is beyond doubt that those who are in hell continue to 
know something of what they once knew, as is evident from the rich 
man, who in his torments remembered what had belonged to him in 
this life. 4 But beyond the knowledge they had here, no new knowl¬ 
edge will be added to the damnedA 463 Therefore prior knowledge will 
remain in them. 

3. Further, if knowledge is destroyed with the body, it will be shown 
to be a temporal good.' And so the pursuit of knowledge will be reck¬ 
oned as a case of solicitude for temporal things, which seems absurd. 


a. Ergo necscientia remanebit 

b. "collative": collatiua; "that mode, where knowledge has to be gathered": iste 
modus conferendi 

c. anima posita est in corpore, ut scientiis perficiatur, i.e., in order that the many 
kinds of knowledge can be learned by the soul, so as to perfect its capacity. 

d. Constat quod illi qui sunt in inferno aliquid cognoscunt etiam de his que prius 
cognouerunt, sicut patet de diuite, qui suorum memoriam habebat. The allusion is to 
Lk. 16:19-31, where the rich man after his death remembers clearly who Abra¬ 
ham and Lazarus are, who his family members are, all the good things he re¬ 
ceived in his life, and the poor treatment he gave to Lazarus. 

e. Set eis non addetur alia cognitio quam hie habuerunt 

f. The text says erit bonum temporale, but the sense is: the destruction will show 
what it really is, namely a good essentially immersed in matter and motion. 
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Response: 

It should be said that in the knowledge we have in our present 
state, there are three things to consider: the habit, the act, and the 
mode of acting. The mode of acting is that we understand 3 with a phan¬ 
tasm, since in the wayfaring state the doctrine of the Philosopher in 
On the Soul III is true, b namely that the soul would never understand 
without a phantasm—not only with respect to acquiring knowledge, 
but also for the consideration of things already known, since the phan¬ 
tasms stand to the intellect as sensible things to the senses. 464 It is char¬ 
acteristic of the act of knowledge that [in our present state] we know 
conclusions by tracing them back to first principles known per se ; while 
finally the habit of knowledge is a certain quality of a man, fitting him 
to perform this act. 

Now the aforesaid mode of understanding comes to be that of the 
human soul for two reasons. One reason 3 is that the human soul is, 
in the order of nature, last among grades of intellect. Hence, its pos¬ 
sible intellect stands to all intelligible things as prime matter stands to 
all sensible forms; and on account of this it cannot proceed into act be¬ 
fore it receives the species of things, which comes about through sense 
and imagination. The other reason is that the human soul is the form 
of the body. Hence, its operation must be the operation of the whole 
man; and therefore in man the body communicates with the intellec¬ 
tive soul not merely as an instrument by which the latter carries out 
an operation, but as representing an object (namely, the phantasm) to 
the soul; and so it happens that the soul [in our present state] is inca¬ 
pable of understanding without phantasms even the things it already 
knows. 4 465 


a. Thomas phrases this discussion abstractly: ut intelligat cum phantasmate, as if 
the knowledge is the subject of the sentence, but in fact he is describing the way 
we know in the wayfaring state. Similarly, in the next sentence he writes: Actus 
autem scientie proprius est ut cognoscat conclusiones, again as if the subject were the 
knowledge. 

b. Aristotle, On the Soul III, ch. 7 (431 a 16ff.). 

c. "for two reasons. One reason" translates: ex duobus. Vno modo, etc. Though 
Thomas is saying "In one way ... In another way," he is talking about the "rea¬ 
sons why" the mode of understanding just described belongs to the human soul; 
he will then show how, and to what extent, they are affected by the separation 
of soul and body. 

d. Vnde oportet quod operatio eius sit operatio totius hominis. Et idea communicat ibi 
corpus, non sicut instrumentum per quod operetur, set sicut representans obiectum, scilicet 
phantasma. Et inde contingit quod anima non potest intelligere sine phantasmate etiam ea 
que prius nouit. (The last phrase could also be: "the things it previously learned.") 
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Accordingly, in the soul separated from the body, the soul's nature 
will remain, but its actual union with the body will not remain; and 
therefore, the soul being considered just in its own nature, it will not 
need the phantasms with respect to the consideration of what it knew 
before, but only with respect to the consideration of what it is obliged 
to know for the first time; and thus, it will be able to consider what 
it knew before, not indeed by using a phantasm, but out of the habit 
of science previously had. But it will not be able to know things that 
it did not know before, except to the extent that they can be elicited 
from what it already knows, or insofar as other species are divinely in¬ 
fused into it. For to say that the soul, according to what it now has in 
its nature, cannot understand in any way without the body, is very 
much akin to [what is said by] those who maintain that the soul per¬ 
ishes with the body, since, as is said in On the Soul I, a if none of the op¬ 
erations it has can be without the body, neither can it itself be without 
the body, for natural operation follows upon nature. 

Now in the aforesaid act of knowledge, there are two things to be 
considered: the motion of inquiry and of discursive reason, and the 
terminus, viz., the certainty had about conclusions insofar as they 
have been traced back to first principles. However, such motion is a 
thing of imperfection with regard to the need for discoursing in order 
that certainty be brought about. 4466 And therefore in the blessed the 
act of knowledge will not remain with respect to the necessity of such 
motion, but with respect to the certainty alone. 

And therefore it seems it should be said, according to what certain 
ones say, that in the fatherland there will be another mode of under¬ 
standing for the separated souls, since they will exercise their knowl¬ 
edge without having recourse to phantasms.' But after the resurrec¬ 
tion it will be possible for both modes of knowing to coexist, insofar 
as the soul will not then be in subjection to the body but will rule it 
completely. 4 467 Yet in the saints the act will be changed, since it will 
remain with respect to its terminus but not with respect to the dis¬ 
coursing [that now goes along with achieving that terminus]. (In the 
damned, however, this [discoursing] is not removed, so that a need for 
collation remains.) And thus, the hahit of science remains in them with 


a. Aristotle, On the Soul I, ch. 1 (403a 1). 

b. Motus autem ille imperfectionis est quantum ad necessitatem discurrendi ut causetur 
certitude 

c. quia sine phantasmate considerabunt 

d. Set post resurrectionem poterit esse uterque modus, in quantum anima non subiace- 
bit corpori, set ex toto ei dominabitur 
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respect to its substance; for it seems absurd to say that a habit might 
remain when its act in no way remains, since a habit is nothing other 
than a making-able for acting. 3 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that knowledge will be 
destroyed with respect to mode and will be changed with respect to act, 
but will remain with respect to habit, as was said. 

2. To the second, it should be said that the mode of imperfection 
is of the essence of faith and belongs to its ratio, whereas the mode of 
knowing by means of phantasms does not belong to the ratio of knowl¬ 
edge, but attaches to it owing to the condition of a given subject. b 

3. To the third, it should be said that it is not unfitting that one who 
has less charity has more joy with respect to some act of his soul, since 
nevertheless he has less joy about God, which is the essential reward. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that to know something in many 
ways is not in vain, even as Christ too had natural knowledge of things 
he knew in the Word. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that this mode of knowing [viz., 
turning to phantasms] attaches to knowledge owing to the state of the 
one in whom that knowledge is, for the phantasm, since it is intelligi¬ 
ble in potency and not in act, is not the proximate and proper object of 
the intellect, whose per se object is rather the actually understood spe¬ 
cies. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that in the blessed there will be the 
act of knowledge not in regard to the activity of discourse, but only 
in regard to the terminus of knowledge, namely certainty. 3 Moreover, 
there would be no need for study or discussion among the blessed, d 
since of all the things they might wish to consider, they could draw 
their knowledge from the Word 3 or have it by way of direct illumina¬ 
tion from superiors. The damned, however, will have no leisure for 
discussion due to the weight of punishment bearing down on them.* 


a. habitus nichil est aliud quam habilitas ad actum. The word play is impossible 
to capture. 

b. set accidit ei ex conditione subiecti 

c. non erit actus scientie quantum ad discursum, set quantum ad terminum certitu- 
dinis 

d. Leonine: beatos ; Moos: bonos 

e. omnium illorum que considerare uellent in Verbo cognitionem possent accipere 

f. Dampnatis autem non uacabit disputare, penarum pondere pressis 
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Notes on the text of Lombard 

[Again, the statement] "a charity that can be forsaken never was true" 

[is not to be referred to the essence of charity, but to its efficacy, because a 
charity that is forsaken does not make man truly blessed, nor does it lead 
to the true good].* 

This assertion is true, if charity be forsaken on account of a weak¬ 
ness of love—in other words, such that someone would love God less 
than that thing for which he commits a sin. For in that case, there 
would not be true charity. 468 

[Although this and the rest of the things that are said about charity] can 
be understood of the perfect, [i.e., the charity that only the perfect have. 
Which, once had, is not lost; however, the beginnings of charity at times 
grow to greatness, at times falter and fail], b 

That charity is called "perfect" which is in those who are confirmed 
in good, whether in the wayfaring state or in the fatherland. 469 Or it is 
understood not that charity cannot be lost [by the perfect], but rather 
that it is difficult for it to be lost [by them]. 


a. From Lombard's text (Grottaferrata ed., 2:182.19-22): Item quod dicitur, ‘car- 
itas nunquam fuisse vera, quae deseri potest', non ad essentiam caritatis refertur, sed ad ef- 
ficientiam: quia non efficit caritas quae deseritur hominem vere beatum, non [other MSS: 
nee] perducit ad verum bonum. Thomas is commenting simply on the words caritas 
quae deseri potest, but this phrase has to be placed in its context in order to make 
sense. 

b. From Lombard's text (Grottalerrata ed., 2:183.1-3): Potest tamen hoc, etcet¬ 
era quae de caritate dicta sunt, de perfecta intelligi, quam soli perfecti habent. Quae se- 
mel habita, non amittitur; exordia vero caritatis aliquando crescunt, aliquando deficiunt. 
In the Moos ed. (967, n. 3) these lines are punctuated somewhat differently: 
Potest tamen hoc et cetera quae de caritate dicta sunt, de perfecta inteiligi, quam soli perfecti 
habent, quae semel habita non amittitur. Exordia vero caritatis . . . 


DISTINCTION 32 a [GOD'S LOVE 
FOR CREATURES] 


Division of the text 

"To the foregoing discussion, something should be added [concern¬ 
ing the love of God by which he himself loves us]." After the Master 
has determined about the love of charity by which we love God, here 
he determines about the love by which God loves us. b 

And this consideration is divided into two parts. In the first, he 
shows how God loves every creature; in the second, he raises a ques¬ 
tion about the reprobate whom God does not seem to love, at the place 
where the text says: "Concerning the reprobate, however, [who are 
prepared not for life but for death, if inquiry is made whether it ought 
to be conceded that God loved them from eternity, we say that this is 
to be conceded simply about the elect alone]." 

The former is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the love of God according to which God is said, absolutely 
[speaking], to love the creature; in the second, he determines about 
the degrees of divine love according to which he is said to love one 
thing more and another less, where the text says: "Now since the love 
of God is immutable [and therefore neither intensified nor diminished, 
if one inquires into the rationale for saying that he loves this more or 
less than he loves that. . .]." 

And this part is divided into two parts. In the first, he determines 
about the order of love with respect to different objects; in the sec¬ 
ond, with respect to the same object, where he says: "If, however, in¬ 
quiry be made [whether one and the same thing is loved by God more 
at one time than at another, a distinction needs to be made in how the 
statement is understood]." 

About the former, he does three things. First, he raises the question. 


a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
1000-1013. 

b. Throughout this discussion, "love" nearly always translates dilectio and di- 
ligere. As the Brief Introduction explains (pp. xxi-xxiv; cf. the Full Introduction), 
Thomas is accustomed to using amor and amare to refer to the same thing, as he 
does in the first article here. 
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Second, he determines it, where he says: "Nevertheless it can be safely 
understood," etc. Third, he confirms the solution, where he says: "For 
[the love of God] is considered in two ways," etc. 

Here, we will inquire into five things: (1) whether God loves the 
creature; (2) whether he loves every creature; (3) whether he loves 
[creatures] from eternity; (4) whether he loves them all equally; 
(5) what he loves more, what less or equally. 8 


ARTICLE l b Whether it accords with God's nature 
that he love a creature 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that loving a creature does not ac¬ 
cord with God's nature. 8 

1. For love implies a certain passion of the soul. But other passions 
of the soul, such as anger and things of this sort, are not in God, ex¬ 
cept according to effect and by way of likeness. 470 Therefore neither is 
love in him. 

2. Further, across a great distance there cannot be love. Hence, 
friends do not desire the greatest of goods for their friends, lest the 
friendship be dissolved, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX. d ' 471 But 
there is no distance as great as that between Creator and creature. 
Therefore there cannot be a love of God for a creature. 

3. Further, love bears the lover into the beloved, so that he now 
lives the life of the beloved, as Dionysius says in the book On the Divine 
Names , e But God is not borne into anything other, since he is unmov- 

a. The Parma ed. lists only articles 1, 2, 4, and 5, numbering them 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, although in fact the text still contains five articles. The Moos and Leonine 
editions correct this mistake. The first and fifth articles are given more focused 
scopes when they are formulated in their own places: whether it belongs to God 
[Deo competit] to love the creature, and whether God loves more (a) the now-just 
man foreknown to be lost than a sinner predestined for eternal life, (b) the peni¬ 
tent than the innocent, (c) man than angel, (d) the human race than Christ. 

b. Parallels: ST I, q. 20, a. 1: q. 82, a. 5, ad 1; SCG I, ch. 91; In De div. nom. 4, 
lec. 9. 

c. It is difficult to get just the right word for the expression competere with the 
dative, as in the present inquiry: Videtur quod Deo non competat creaturam amare. 
Does it accord or agree with, suit or befit who or what God is, that he should love 
a creature? 

d. "desire": optant .—The reference is to Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 7 (1159a6). 

e. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 13 (PG 3:711). The Are- 
opagite is commenting on Paul's statement in Gal. 2:20: "I live, yet no longer I, 
but Christ lives in me." For further discussion of the idea that amor transfert aman- 
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ing; rather he draws all to himself, as is said in John 12:32. a Therefore 
he does not love the creature. 

4. Further, the one loving is, in a way, subjected to the beloved, in¬ 
sofar as the lover's affection is informed by the beloved, as was said 
above. b But God is in no way subjected to a creature. In no way, there¬ 
fore, does he love a creature. 

5. Further, all our perfection has the divine perfection for exemplar. 1 
But every virtue is a perfection of the mind. Therefore, since certain 
other virtues are not in God—for example temperance and things of 
this sort—it seems that neither is charity. 

On the contrary: 

1. Just as God's essence is the exemplar of every creature, so God's 
goodness 11 is the cause of all goodness in the creature. But God, in 
knowing his essence, knows all the things that have it for exemplar.' 
Therefore in loving his own goodness, he loves all the things that par¬ 
ticipate goodness from him. 

2. Further, "God so loved the world [that he gave his only-begotten 
Son]" (Jn. 3:16), f 

3. Further, Dionysius says that "divine love does not allow itself to 
be without seed. " g - 472 

Response: 

It should be said that to each thing possessed of knowledge, its own 
proper good is lovable—not only by a natural love, but by an animal or 
an intellectual love. Hence, since in God there is perfect knowledge of 
himself, he loves his own goodness. Now the good of a thing refers not 
only to good present in it itself, but also to good present in another by 
way of that other's likeness to it. h Since, therefore, the goodness that is 


tem in amatum, see In III Sent. d. 27, q. I, a. 1 (above), and other articles in the 
same question. 

a. "unmoving": immobilis. In Jn. 12:32 it is Jesus who says: "I, when I am lift¬ 
ed up from the earth, will draw all [men] to myself." Here the Latin does not say 
"all men" but simply omnia, all things. 

b. See esp. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

c. Omnia nostra perfectio a diuina perfectione exemplatur 

d. essentia sua . . . bonitas sua e. omnia que ab ipsa exemplantnr 

f. St. Thomas quotes only the beginning of the verse, since it establishes the 
point he wants to make: Sic Deus dilexit mundum. The Parma ed. cites the verse in 
its entirety. 

g. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 10 (PG 3:707). 

h. Bonum autem alicuius non solum dicitur secundum hoc quod in ipso est, set etiam 
secundum quod in alio est per similitudinem 
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in creatures is a likeness of the divine goodness, it follows that he him¬ 
self loves the creature. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that certain passions im¬ 
ply in their ratio some material transmutation, and for this reason they 
cannot be transferred to God except by way of likeness, such as anger, 
and in like manner, those that imply a defect, such as sadness, and an¬ 
ger again, insofar as it is caused by sadness. But there are certain pas¬ 
sions that do not imply in their ratio anything material or any defect, 
such as pleasure or delight. 3 Hence, as the Philosopher proves in Eth¬ 
ics VII, b delight is found in intellectual activity, not just in bodily activ¬ 
ity; and it is on account of this that delight can be posited in God—not 
indeed in the manner of a passion, but as (according to our mode of 
understanding) consequent upon his simple and motionless activity. 3 
Hence, the Philosopher says in Ethics VII: "God rejoices in a simple 
activity." 11 And a like response is to be given concerning love in God. 

2. To the second, it should be said that between those who are at a 
great distance, love can certainly exist, but not friendship, since they are 
not sharing a life together, which is the activity proper to friendship. 3 
God, however, though he stands infinitely distant from the creature, 
nevertheless works actively in all things and exists in all things; 1 and 
therefore even the ratio of friendship can be preserved in his regard. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, in a way, every love bears the 
lover into the beloved, yet in two different ways: in one way, insofar as 
the lover is borne into participating those things that belong to the be¬ 
loved; in the other way, so that the lover communicates to the beloved 
those things that are his own. 473 In the former way, therefore, God is 
not borne into the creature loved by him, 8 but in the latter way [one 
can say that he is borne, by love, into the creature,] insofar as he com- 

a. A single word in Latin, delectatio, but hard to convey with a single word in 
English, since "pleasure" leans more toward the sensual, and "delight" more to¬ 
ward the spiritual. Since the discussion moves in the direction of God's delectatio, 
the latter option has been chosen, but the former should not be forgotten. 

b. Aristotle, Ethics Yll, ch. 14 (1154a8ff.). 

c. operationem suam simplicem et sine motu consequens per modam intelligendi —the 
point being that delight is really identical to God's activity and is a "consequence" 
of it only according to the way in which we conceive the notions. 

d. Deus simplici operationegaudet. —Aristotle, Ethics Yll, ch. 15 (1154b26). 

e. quia non conuersantur simul, quod est proprium amicitie 

f. operatur in omnibus et in omnibus est 

g. in amatum quod est creatura —literally, "into the beloved that is the creature." 
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municates his goodness to it. And this is the sense in which Dionysius 
says, in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names, that "even God himself suffers 
ecstasy through love." 1474 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that a passive power is informed 
by its object, but an active power places its own form upon the object, 
as is evident with the agent and possible intellect. 11 ’ 475 Hence, just as 
the divine intellect is not informed by the things he knows through his 
essence, so neither is his will informed by the things he loves, since he 
loves them through his own goodness, and by loving, communicates 
his goodness to them. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that virtues that have determinate 
matter in connection with bodily acts and passions, or that imply some 
defect, such as faith, cannot have an exemplar in the divine nature 
in such a way that those virtues themselves are in God; but they do 
have [some] exemplar in the divine intellect, even as the rest of mate¬ 
rial things have. 476 And therefore, since charity implies neither defect 
nor anything material, it is found in God [i.e., predicated of God] be¬ 
fore certain other virtues. c - 477 


ARTICLE 2 d Whether God loves every creature 

Proceeding to the second, it seems that God does not love every 
creature. 

1. For whatever God loves, he loves from charity. But irrational 
creatures are not loved from charity, as was said above. 6 Therefore God 
does not love them. 

2. Further, as the Philosopher says in Ethics VIII,* inanimate crea¬ 
tures are not loved except by a love of concupiscence, as is clear with 
love for wine. But God does not love anything by a love of concupis¬ 
cence, since he does not need our goods. 8 Therefore in no way does he 
love inanimate creatures. 

a. etiam ipse Deus est per amorem extasim passus .—Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Di¬ 
vine Names, ch. 4, n. 13 (PG 3:711). 

b. potentia passiua informatur ex obiecto suo, set potentia actiua ponit formam suam 
circa obiectum, sicut patet de intellectu agente et possibili 

c. inuenitur in Deo pre quibusdam aliis uirtutibus 

d. Parallels: In II Sent. d. 26, a. 1; ST I, q. 20, a. 2; q. 23, a. 3, ad 1; I-II, q. 110, 
a. 1; SCG I, ch. 91; De caritate, a. 7, ad 2; Super loan. 5, lec. 3; In De div. nom. 4, lec. 9. 

e. In III Sent. d. 21, q. 1, a. 2; In III Sent. d. 28, a. 2 (above). 

f. Aristotle, EthicsVlll, ch. 2 (1155b3ff.). 

g. An allusion to Ps. 15:2 (16:2 iuxta Heb.), in the Vulgate: dixi Domino Domi- 
nus meus es tu quoniam bonorum meorum non eges. 
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3. Further, intellectual love is a cause of choice. 3 But not everything 
is specially chosen by God, not even all men. b Therefore he does not 
love all creatures. 

4. Further, whoever loves something wills good for it. But God does 
not will for the reprobate the one good that is the perfect good, namely 
eternal life, since, if he willed it for them, they would have it. There¬ 
fore God does not love every creature. 

5. Further, there cannot be love and hatred from the same source 
toward the same object. But God hates some creature: "I have hated 
Esau" (Mai. 1:3). Therefore he does not love every creature. 

On the contrary: 

1. "You love all things that exist, and you hate none of the things 
you have made" (Wis. 2:25). 

2. Further, Dionysius says that "divine love moves superior things 
to have providence for inferiors." c But God has providence over all 
things; therefore he loves all things. 

3. Further, "God saw all the things that he had made, and they were 
very good" (Gen. 1:31); and Augustine says that by this verse it is sig¬ 
nified that God approved of all things. d But nothing is approved of un¬ 
less it is loved. Therefore God loves all things. 

Response: 

It should be said that friendship, as was said above/ adds something 
beyond love, since for the ratio of love it is enough that a man wish any 
good for someone, whereas for the ratio of friendship it is necessary 

a. A favorite wordplay is concealed by the translation: Dilectio est causa electio- 
nis. Set Deus non omnes etiam homines digit. Ergo non omnes diligit. Cf. In I Sent. d. 10, 
exp. text. (Mandonnet, 272): Dilectio autem praesupponit electionem, sicut ipsum no¬ 
men ostendit; unde tantum rationabilium est. The same point about the connection 
between the words is made at In I Sent. d. 41, q. 1, a. 2, sed contra. Cf. STI-II, q. 26, 
a. 3: Addit enim dilectio supra amorem, electionem praecedentem, ut ipsum nomen sonat. 

b. Set Deus non omnes etiam homines digit. A too literal translation here would 
make the argument unintelligible. The argument: men are favored objects of 
God's attention because they are capable of enjoying friendship with him through 
a gift of grace, unlike irrational beings, who cannot reciprocate in any way. Yet 
not even all men are chosen (or "elected") for eternal life, and hence not all men 
are loved by God. A fortiori, God does not love all creatures. 

c. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 15 (PG 3:714). For Thom¬ 
as's earlier discussion of this statement, see In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1 (above). 

d. Augustine, On the Literal Interpretation of Genesis, an Unfinished Book, n. 22 
(PL 34:228). In fact Augustine makes this remark in connection with the cre¬ 
ation of light. 

e. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 (see above). 
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that a person wish for someone the very good he wishes for himself— 
namely, that he wish to converse with him and share his company in 
the things he loves the most. 3 

So, then, if we speak about love in general, God loves all things in¬ 
sofar as he wills for them some good, namely, their natural good. But 
the good that he wills for himself, namely, the vision of himself and 
the enjoyment by which he is blessed, he wills indeed to every rational 
creature by his antecedent will, but only to the elect by his consequent 
will, which is will simply. And therefore he loves only the elect with 
love of friendship, while he loves all others, insofar as they are good, 
with love understood in the general sense of the word. 8 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that God loves all oth¬ 
er things (that is, irrational creatures) from charity, not as though he 
has charity for them, but as ordering them to those for whom he does 
have charity. 3 

2. To the second, it should be said that although we do not love in¬ 
animate creatures with a love of benevolence, since their good does 
not come from us, God on the other hand loves them with a love of 
benevolence, since by the very fact that he wills good for them, they 
are and are good. Nevertheless, although God does not love anything 
with concupiscence as desiring it for himself, he loves it with concupis¬ 
cence as desiring it for another—if we do not give full force to the term 
"concupiscence," which suggests not just what is proper to desire [as 
such], but an anxiety of desire. d - 478 

3. To the third, it should be said that it is love of friendship that 
causes choice; and this kind of love God does not have toward all 
things. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that God wills for all irrational 
creatures the good proportionate to them and the good of which they 
are capable; and therefore it can be said that God loves them, simply 
speaking. But when it comes to the reprobate, God by consequent will 
(according to which he is said to will something simply) wills for them 
the good of nature, but he does not will the good of which they are ca- 

a. ut scilicet uelit conuersari cum ipso et conuiuere in illis que maxime amat 

b. Et idea solos electos diligit amore amicitie, alia autem diligit amore communiter dic- 
to, in quantum sunt bona 

c. Cf. In III Sent. d. 28, a. 2 (see above). 

d. ut non fiat uis in uerbo concupiscentie, que anxietatem, non proprietatem, desiderii 
importat 
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pable, namely grace and glory, except by antecedent will. And there¬ 
fore in their case it is not to be said that God loves them simply speak¬ 
ing, but rather he loves them in a certain respect, namely insofar as 
they are creatures. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that God does not hate the repro¬ 
bate insofar as they are his creatures, but insofar as they are evil; and 
that they are evil is not from him. 3 - 479 


ARTICLE 3 b Whether God has loved 
creatures from eternity 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third, it seems that God has not loved creatures 
from eternity. 

1. For love is only of what is good. But creatures were not good 
from eternity [since they have not existed for eternity]. Therefore he 
has not loved them from eternity. 

2. Further, love signifies the divine essence, and connotes an effect 
in the creature. But names that imply an effect in the creature are said 
of God from the vantage of time (i.e., owing to his causality in regard 
to things existing in time), for example "Lord," "Savior," and names of 
this sort. Therefore "to love creatures" is said of God temporally, since 
it, too, involves his causality in regard to things existing in time.'- 480 

3. Further, love unites the lover to the beloved. But things could 
not be conjoined or united to God before they existed. Therefore they 
could not be loved by him from eternity. 

4. Further, in things that have the same characteristic, there is a sin¬ 
gle ratio for love. d But before creatures existed, they were distinguished 
in nothing. Therefore in one [as yet uncreated thing] there was no rea¬ 
son why it should be loved more than there was in any other [as yet 
uncreated thing]. And so, from eternity God has not loved the elect, 
except perhaps just as he loved others. 

5. Further, the lover wants the beloved to exist. But God was not 

a. in quantum malisunt; quod ab ipso non est 

b. Parallels: ST l, q. 20, a. 2, ad 2; SCG IV, ch. 23; Super Rom. 9, lec. 2; Super 
Ephes. 1, lec. 1. 

c. This is a much-expanded version of the original: Dilectio significat diuinam es- 
sentiam et connotat effectum in creatura. Set ea que important effectum in creatura dicun- 
tur de Deo ex tempore, sicut Dominus et Saluator et huiusmodi. Ergo et diligere creaturas 
non dicitur de Deo nisi ex tempore. 

d. Eorum que similiter se habent est una ratio amoris 
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willing creatures to exist before they actually existed; since if he had 
wanted them to exist before, they would have existed before. There¬ 
fore he did not love them before they actually existed/ 

On the contrary: 

1. "He chose us before the foundation of the world'' (Eph. 1:4). But 
that choice was from love. b Therefore he also loved creatures from eter¬ 
nity. 

2. Further, Dionysius says in chapter 4 of On the Divine Names that 
"divine love was the reason why God made the things he made." c 
Therefore the love of things was in God before the things themselves 
existed; and so it was in him from eternity. 

3. Further, affection for the good follows upon knowledge of the 
good. But God has known from eternity whatsoever good there is in 
creatures. Therefore from eternity he has loved creatures. 

Response: 

It should be said that certain names may be said of God only from 
the vantage of time—but only those that imply in the chief thing signi¬ 
fied something that is not really in God, d such as names that imply in 
the chief thing signified a relation of God to the creature, e.g., "Lord" 
and others of the same sort. For indeed, while this relation is a real re¬ 
lation in the creature, in God it is a relation according to reason only. 
It is similar with names that imply in the chief thing signified a divine 
action having its term in something outside himself, e.g., "to create" 5 
and others of the same sort. Now love, in the chief thing signified, 
does not imply relation but rather an activity of the will—the activities 
of which, as with the activities of the intellect alongside it and elicit¬ 
ed by it, f remain in the one acting and do not pass over into the estab¬ 
lishment of something in exterior matter. And therefore love [of crea¬ 
tures] belongs to God from eternity. 


a. Amans uult esse amatum. Set Deus non uolebat esse creaturas antequam essent, 
quia si uoluisset eas esse, fuissent. Ergo non amabat eas antequam essent. 

b. Set electio erat ex dilectione 

c. diuinus amor fuit causa quare res fecit. Here, causa means more "the reason 
why" or "the motive."—The reference is to Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine 
Names, ch. 4, n. 10 (PG 3:707). 

d. aliquid quod in Deo secundum rem non est 

e. Moos: sicut causare; Leonine: sicut creare 

f. sicut et operationes intellectus proxime et ab eis elicite 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that although from eter¬ 
nity creatures were not good in their proper nature, nevertheless they 
were good in the foreknowledge of God. 

2. To the second, it should be said that love connotes an effect not 
in act but in habit. 481 And this is because activities of the soul do not 
have their term in something outside the one acting; hence, they can 
be extended even to that which is not in act. 482 

3. To the third, it should be said that love does not always bring 
about a real union, 3 but is [essentially] a union of affection—a union 
that can be had even with what is absent or altogether non-existent. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that although [prior to being creat¬ 
ed] they did not differ according to that which (in their proper natures) 
they were not, yet they did have difference in God's foreknowledge, 1 " 
according to which he foreknew their future diversities. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that God was eternally willing that 
creatures exist, but he was not willing that they exist from eternity, but 
rather, according to the order appointed by his wisdom. 3 


ARTICLE 4 d Whether God loves all things equally 
Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth, it seems that God loves all things equally. 

1. For providence, as Dionysius says, is an effect of love. e But "[God 
made the little and the great, and] he hath equally care of all" (Wis. 
6:8). Therefore he loves all things equally. 

2. Further, "God's love for creatures" signifies his relationship to 
creatures. But God relates equally to all things, as the Philosopher says, 

a. unit secundum rem: the union of the lover with a really existing beloved, in 
the manner in which the two can be most fully present to each other. See In III 
Sent. d. 27, q. 1, ad 2 and ad 5 (above): d. 29, a. 3, ad 1 (above). 

b. tamen differentiam habebant in Dei prescientia. It is important here not to 
translate as if Thomas had said: "yet they differed in God's foreknowledge." As 
contained in God's knowledge—as, indeed, identical to God—they are not real¬ 
ly different from him or from his act of knowing. However, he knows creatable 
creatures as "having difference" in their rationes. 

c. Deus uolebat ab eterno creaturas esse, set non eas esse ab eterno, set secundum or- 
dinem sue sapientie 

d. Parallels: In III Sent. d. 19, a. 5, qa. 1, solutio (Moos, 602); In II Sent. d. 26, 
a. 1, ad 2; ST I, q. 20, a. 3; SCG I, ch. 91. 

e. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4, n. 12 and n. 15 (PG 3:710, 
714). 
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although all things are unequally related to him. 3 Therefore he loves 
all things equally. 483 

3. Further, just as God loves all things, so he knows all things. But 
he knows all things equally; therefore he loves all things equally. 

4. Further, the same act cannot be more intense and more remiss, 
except according to different parts of it. 484 But God loves all things by 
the same simple act. Therefore he does not love one thing more than 
another. 

5. Further, a lover loves one thing more than another for the same 
reason that he loves the same thing sometimes more, sometimes less: 
since just as one thing is better than another, so the same thing is bet¬ 
ter at some times than it is at other times. b But God does not love any¬ 
thing sometimes more, sometimes less, since in this way his love would 
be changeable, which is impossible. Therefore he does not love one 
thing more than another. 

On the contrary: 

1. "The Lord has made all things for himself" (Prov. 16:4); c and in 
like manner, too, it is said that he made all things for the sake of man. d 

a. Dilectio Dei ad creaturas significat habitudinem ipsius ad creaturas. Set Dens equal- 
iter se habet ad omnia, ut Philosophus dicit, quamuis non omnia equaliter se habeant 
ad ipsum. On the minor premise of the argument, see webnotes 11 and 33. The 
statement is not found verbatim in the works of Aristotle, but as Moos notes, the 
sense of it is found in the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, ch. 6 (e.g.: "[I]nasmuch 
as it is the nature of the divine to penetrate to all things, the things also of our 
earth receive their share of it in the same way as the things above us, according 
to their nearness to or distance from God receiving more or less of divine benefit" 
[397b32-35]; "enthroned amid the immutable, he moves and revolves all things 
where and how he will, in different forms and natures; just as the law of a city, 
immutable in the souls of those who are under it, orders all the life of the state" 
[400b 11—15]; cf. Barnes, Complete Works of Aristotle, 1:634-39), and even more 
clearly in Proposition 24 of The Book of Causes, which at the time of the Scriptum 
Thomas did not yet know to be based on Proclus's Elements of Theology, as he was 
to discover later in his career (cf. Vincent A. Guagliardo, Introduction to St. Thom¬ 
as Aquinas's Commentary on The Book of Causes, ix-xiii). Prop. 24 reads: "The first 
cause exists in all things according to one disposition, but all things do not exist 
in the first cause according to one disposition." For Thomas's commentary on this 
proposition, see ibid., 134-38. It is consistent with Thomas's earlier writings that 
the author of The Book of Causes be referred to as "the Philosopher." 

b. Qua ratione diligit unum plus altero, eadem ratione diligit aliquem quandoque 
plus, quandoque minus, quia sicut una res est melior altera, ita idem secundum diuersa 
tempora est melius se ipso. The last phrase is literally: "so the same thing at different 
times is better than itself." 

c. Vniuersa propter se ipsum operatus est Dominus, as translated in the Douay- 
Rheims. 

d. Implicitly in both creation accounts (Gen. 1:28-29; 2:8-9, 2:15) and in oth- 
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But that for the sake of which something comes to be is loved more. 
Therefore God loves himself more than others, and among others, he 
loves one more than another. 

2. Further, God's charity 3 is of the good precisely as good. Therefore, 
the more good something is, the more God loves it. b 

3. Further, the order of charity pertains to its perfection. But God's 
charity is most perfect. Therefore, in accordance with order, he loves 
one more than another. 

Response: 

It should be said that love is measured in two ways. In one way, 
it is measured from its principle, so that something is said to be more 
loved when the will is more efficaciously inclined to loving it. And in 
this way, God loves all things equally, because in his love with respect 
to anything whatsoever he has an infinite efficacy in loving. In anoth¬ 
er way, love is measured in terms of its object; accordingly, someone 
is said to love more that for which he wills a greater good. And in this 
way, God is said to love one more than another, insofar as he wills for 
it a greater good. And through this willing of a greater good he also 
brings about a greater effect in the more favored object, because his 
will is the cause of things. 3 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the care of all things 
belongs to him equally as regards his solicitude for all, but not as re¬ 
gards the things provided for them. 

2. To the second, it should be said that love implies not only what 
exists on the part of God, but also what exists on the part of the crea¬ 
ture, whose [actual] good, 485 insofar as it too is willed by God, is in¬ 
cluded in God's love. And since creatures are not equally related to 
God, nor can they equally participate his goodness, therefore he does 
not love all things equally. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, whereas knowledge involves 
a thing's motion into the soul, love involves the soul's motion toward 
things; 8 and therefore knowledge takes its measure only from the side 

er texts that underline the gift of all things to man (e.g., Gen. 9:1-3, Ps. 8:6; Wis. 
9:1-3; 1 Cor. 3:21). 

a. Leonine: caritas Dei ; Moos: caritas 

b. magis bonum, magis amat, which may also be translated: "it [God's charity] 
loves more the more good." 

c. Et ex hoc etiam habet maiorem effectum in illo, quia uoluntas eius est causa rerum 

d. cognitio est secundum motum rei ad animam, amor autem secundum motum anime 
ad res 
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of the knower, whereas love takes its measure from both sides. For 
one is not said to know more just because he knows a greater thing 
to exist in anything, in the way that one is said to love more the one 
in whom he wishes a greater good to exist. Hence no parallel can be 
drawn in this regard between love and knowledge. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that he is said to love something 
more, not because he loves it more intensely, but because he wills a 
greater good for it. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that, with respect to the affection 8 
of love, he always loves the same thing equally, since, when all is said 
and done, he always wills for it the same good, even though he does 
not wish that it always have an equal or the same good. b And so, as re¬ 
gards the effect, there is not an equal love. c 


ARTICLE 5 d On the comparison of 
things loved by God e 

Proceeding to the fifth, [we divide the article into four subquestions: 
(1) whether God loves the now-just man foreknown to be lost more 
than the sinner predestined to be saved; (2) whether God loves the 
penitent more than the innocent; (3) whether God loves man more 
than angel; (4) whether God loves the human race more than Christ], 

a. Leonine and Moos: affectum; in at least one MS is found the miscopy effectum. 

b. semper uult ei idem bonum finaliter, quamuis non uelit quod semper habeat equate 
bonum uel idem. This phrase seems to mean: "when all is said and done {finaliter ] 
he always wishes for it whatever good it has at a given time, even though he does 
not wish that it should have an equal or the same good at all times." Hence, his 
affection remains constant, for he wills these different goods at different times 
with the same affection, knowing what is best for the creature or for the whole 
order of creation; but the particular effects of this constant love vary. 

c. Leonine and Moos: et ideo secundum effectum non est equalis dilectio. Some 
manuscripts mistakenly read affectum for effectum, while others omit dilectio. 

d. Parallel: ST I, q. 20, a. 4, an article where three of the four objections are 
concise versions of three of the four subquestions found in the Scriptum, as fol¬ 
lows: obj. 1 concerns the comparison of Christ and the human race (qa. 4); obj. 
2 concerns the comparison of angel and man (qa. 3); obj. 4 concerns the com¬ 
parison of the penitent and the innocent (qa. 2); obj. 5 concerns the compari¬ 
son of the just man foreknown to be lost and the sinner predestined for salvation 
(qa. 1). One notes that the order of arguments has been exactly reversed; argu¬ 
ably the Summa's order is the more appropriate, given that it goes from the more 
obvious and potent objections against the thesis to those that are more subtle. 
Obj. 3 takes up the comparison of Peter and John, which has already been con¬ 
sidered at In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 3 (see above). 

e. For clarity we have supplied the title and the listing of subquestions. 
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SUBQUESTION I Whether God loves the now-just 
man foreknown to be lost more than the sinner 
predestined to be saved 3 

Objections: 

It seems that God loves the now-just man more than the sinner 
predestined to be saved. 

1. For it is said in Proverbs 8:17: "I love those who love me." But 
[insofar as he is presently a sinner,] that sinner predestined to be saved 
does not love God, whom the now-just man presently loves. There¬ 
fore he loves the now-just man more than the sinner predestined to 
be saved. 

2. Further, God loves more that which is better. But [compared sim¬ 
ply, as they now are in themselves,] that just man is better than that 
sinner. Therefore he is more loved by God. 

3. Further, in the text of the Master it is said that God loves the 
members of his only-begotten Son more than others. But the sin¬ 
ner predestined to be saved is not [now actually] a member of Christ. 
Therefore he is loved less by God than the now-just man who is [now 
actually] a member of Christ. 

On the contrary: 

4. Intellectual love is a cause of choice. b But God chooses [for salva¬ 
tion] the sinner predestined to be saved. Therefore he loves him more 
than he loves a now-just man whom he does not choose for salvation. 

5. Further, he loves more the one for whom he wills a greater good. 
But he wills a greater good, namely eternal life, for the sinner predes¬ 
tined to be saved. Therefore he loves him more. 


a. Iustus praescitus and peccator praedestinatus are scholastic abbreviations for "a 
man who is now just but is foreknown to be lost" and "a man who is now a sin¬ 
ner hut is predestined to be saved." In the remainder of the text we will translate 
iustus praescitus as "the now-just man" and peccator praedestinatus as "sinner pre¬ 
destined to be saved." In theory, "predestined sinner" would suffice for a transla¬ 
tion, since for Aquinas "predestined" always refers to God's election of souls for 
eternal life, but as the modern reader may perhaps be confused by the Calvin¬ 
ist theory of so-called "double predestination," it is helpful to take precautions 
against any misunderstanding. The verb opposite to praedestinare is reprobate and 
the noun, reprobatio. 

b. Dilectio causa est electionis; "intellectual" because not every kind of love 
causes choice. 
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Response: 

It should be said that, simply speaking, God wills a greater good 
for the sinner predestined to be saved than he wills for the now-just 
man; but as for what is the case right now, 3 he wills a greater good for 
the just man foreknown to be lost. But this determination—"what is 
the case right now"—falls not on love's side but more on the object's 
side, because God's love is not changed over time, for from eternity he 
willed a greater good for that predestined man. Hence, it is to be con¬ 
ceded, simply, that he loves the one predestined more than the one 
foreknown to be lost. 

And from this, the response to the objections (1-5) is evident, since 
they argue concerning what is the case right now. 486 


SUB QUESTION 2 Whether God loves the penitent 
more than the innocent 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that he loves the penitent more than the in¬ 
nocent. 

1. For joy follows upon love; but God rejoices more about a peni¬ 
tent, as is clear from Luke 15. b Therefore he loves him more. 

2. Further, where a person does more work, he loves more—on ac¬ 
count of which, as the Philosopher says/ mothers love their children 
more than fathers do. But God does more (since he cannot "work") 
for the salvation of a penitent than for the salvation of an innocent/ 
Therefore he loves him more. 

3. Further, love's affection is gauged from love's effect. 3 But it seems 
to be a greater effect of love to call an enemy back to friendship than 

a. ut nunc 

b. Lk. 15 contains three parables that make the same point: the parable of the 
lost sheep (vv. 1-7), the parable of the lost coin (vv. 8-10), and the parable of the 
prodigal son (vv. 11-32). In each, the character who represents God (the shep¬ 
herd, the woman, the father) rejoices more over the recovery of the thing that 
was lost than over the maintenance of the remaining goods. This point is driven 
home especially in v. 7: "Just so, I tell you, there will be more joy in heaven over 
one sinner who repents than over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no 
repentance" (RSV). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 7 (1168a25). 

d. Set Deus plus operatur—quia laborare non potest—ad salutem penitentis quam inno- 
centis. Moos evidently did not encounter the set-apart phrase among the manuscripts 
he consulted, but the phrase has been recovered by the editors of the critical text. 

e. Affectus amoris ex effectu pensatur 
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to preserve a friend in friendship. [And since a penitent is an enemy 
whom God called back to friendship while an innocent is a friend pre¬ 
served in friendship,] therefore he loves more a penitent than an in¬ 
nocent. 

On the contrary: 

1. What is more lasting is more worthy of being chosen and being 
loved. But the good of an innocent is more lasting. Therefore it is more 
loved by God. 

2. Further, it was said above 3 that the one rising up from sin never 
returns to as much dignity, although he can return to as much charity. 
Therefore God loves an innocent more than a penitent. 487 

Response: 

It should be said that, with respect to the good of the essential re¬ 
ward, God loves the penitent and the innocent equally if they have 
equal charity, or else he loves that one more who has the greater char¬ 
ity. But with respect to the accidental reward, he loves the innocent 
more, on account of the dignity of innocence—a dignity that the peni¬ 
tent cannot attain. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that even if a penitent ris¬ 
es up after a fall with a charity equal to that which he had before, and 
thus the good willed for him by God is equal considered in itself, nev¬ 
ertheless this good is greater in comparison to the man to whom it is 
given, just as when someone is needy, a benefit given to him is reck¬ 
oned more of a benefit than were he not so needy. And on account of 
this it is said that God and the angels rejoice more over his conversion, 
even as a person rejoices more over a small sign of health appearing in 
a sick man than that person does over the full bloom of health the sick 
man once had. Or it may be said that this [viz., that God and the angels 
rejoice more over the recovery of one than the safety of the others] is 
said because of the fact that a penitent frequently rises up after a fall 
more humble and fervent and cautious. 1 " 

2. To the second, it should be said that God is not more active in 
him in whom he newly infuses grace than in him in whom he contin¬ 
ues to sustain it, even as neither is the sun more active in illuminat¬ 
ing dark air than in continuing its light in air already illuminated. For 

a. In III Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 1, ad 2. 

b. Cf. In III Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 3, ad 1 (see above). 
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nothing is able to subsist unless the activity of God be continued in it. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, although the effect of love in 
question may be greater with respect to the one who is freed from the 
guilt of sin, nevertheless it is not greater simply speaking. 3 


SUBQUESTION 3 Whether God loves man more than angel 8 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that he loves man more than angel. 

1. For "he never took hold of the angels, but he took hold of the 
seed of Abraham" (Heb. 2:16); 488 and thus, he did more for men than 
for angels. Therefore he loves them more. 

2. Further, men are members of Christ in more ways than angels 
are, namely [not only with respect to grace but also] with respect to 
a conformity of nature. But God loves more those who are members 
of Christ, as is said in the text of the Master. Therefore he loves men 
more than angels. 489 

3. Further, God placed certain individuals of the human race— 
namely, Christ and the Blessed Virgin—above all the angels. 3 Therefore 
he loves men more than angels. 

On the contrary: 

4. Love is caused by a fittingness or agreement between lover and 
beloved. 4 But angels are more like unto God, as Gregory says. c There¬ 
fore he loves angels more than men. 

5. Further, in the beginning he bestowed glory (as it were) upon 
the angels, but not upon men. 1 ' 490 Therefore he loves angels more than 
men. 

a. quamuis sit maius respectu illius qui liberatur, non tamen est maius simpliciter 

b. The title of the question speaks in the singular (plus hominem quam ange- 
lum), as if to ask whether God loves human nature more than angelic nature. 
At other points in the same subquestion, Thomas phrases the issue in the plural: 
does God love men more than he loves angels ? In accord with traditional English, 
homo, homines is translated "man, men," except in the third objection. 

c. Homines supra angelos colloeauit, scilicet Christum et Beatam Virginem 

d. Moos: convenientia amantis cum amato ; Leonine: conuenientia amati cum ama- 
to. Although the Moos reading seems to make more sense, the Leonine could be 
rendered as follows: "[Mutual] love is caused by a coming-together of [one] be¬ 
loved with the [other] beloved," or "Love is caused by a coming-together of the 
beloved with what is [first] loved." 

e. Gregory, Morals on the Book of Job XXXII, ch. 23 (CCSL 143B:1666). 

f. Angelis in principio quasi gloriam contulit, non autem hominibus 
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Response: 

It should be said that God loves angel more than man as regards 
the good of nature, but as regards the good of glory, angels are related 
to men as both exceeding and exceeded, because God will love certain 
men more than some angels, certain angels more than some men, and 
certain angels and men equally; for men will then be equal to the an¬ 
gels [as regards the essential reward, enjoyment of God in the beatific 
vision], and certain men will even be superior to the angels; and God 
has provided for each one in accordance with the needs and demands 
of his nature and of his state.® 491 

And through this answer the response to the objections (1-5) is 
clear. For it does not follow that a father loves a sick son more than 
a healthy one just because he gives to him remedies that he does not 
give to the one who is healthy. 


SUBQUESTION 4 Whether God loves the 
human race more than he loves Christ 

Objections: 

Furthermore, it seems that God loves the human race more than he 
loves Christ. 

1. For, as is evident from John 3, he gave Christ for the redemption 
of the human race. b 

2. Further, "the common good is more divine than the good of 
one." c But the good of the human race is a common good, whereas the 
good of Christ is the good of a single person. Therefore God loves the 
human race more than he loves Christ. 

On the contrary: 

1. It is through Christ that the whole human race comes to be ac¬ 
cepted by God. Therefore he loves Christ more. 

a. quantum ad bonum nature plus diligit Deus angelum quam hominem, set quantum 
ad bonum glorie se habent lit excedentia et excessa, quia quosdam homines plus et quosdam 
angelos plus et quosdam equaliter, quia homines erunt equates angelis et quidam etiam su- 
periores angelis, et unicuique prouidit secundum exigentiam nature et status sui 

b. Quia ipsum pro redemptione humanigeneris dedit, ut patet Io. III. The reference is 
to Jn. 3:16-17 (RSV): "For God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal life. For God 
sent the Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the world might 
be saved through him." 

c. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 1 (1094b9-10). 
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2. Further, the Spirit is given to Christ without measure (Jn. 3:34). 
Therefore God loves him more [than all others, who receive the Spirit 
up to a certain measure]. 

Response: 

It should be said that God loves Christ not only more than men, but 
also more than creation in its totality 1 —[and he loves him more] not 
only with respect to his divine nature, but even with respect to his hu¬ 
man nature, insofar as he predestined it to a greater good, namely to 
union with a divine Person. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that even in Christ's being 
given on behalf of men, the greatest good redounded to Christ himself, 
inasmuch as through this giving of himself his virtue was manifested 
and he became the cause of human salvation, which makes him ex¬ 
ceedingly honorable. 11 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although he be a single Per¬ 
son, Christ is nevertheless the universal cause of salvation to the hu¬ 
man race: and the cause has preeminence over the caused. 11 

Notes on the text of Lombard 

"To the aforesaid is to be added [the treatment] about the love of God by 
which he loves us ." 

It seems that the Master ought to have determined about this mat¬ 
ter in the first Book. And it should be replied that it could have been 
suitably placed in the first Book, too, insofar as the divine love is the 
divine essence; and it can be fittingly placed here, insofar as God's love 
is the exemplar of our love. 


a. totam creaturam, meaning all mere creatures, which excludes the created hu¬ 
man nature of Christ, as is evident from Thomas's response. 

b. in hoc etiam quod Christus pro hominibus fuit datus, maximum bonum ipsius 
Christi fuit, secundum quod in hoc uirtus sua manifestata fuit, et causa fuit salutis hu¬ 
mane, quod est sibi ualde honorificum 

c. causa prestantior est causato 
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“God's love is the divine ousia." 

(That is, essence.) This is said because essence and love in God are 
one and the same thing, differing only in ratio, as was said in the first 
Book. 8 

a. In Book I there is much discussion of love in God and the Holy Spirit as 
love, so the reference is not immediately clear; two candidates would be d. 10, 
q. I, a. 2, ad 4, and d. 32, q. 1, a. 2, ad 4—both discussions of the threefold mean¬ 
ing of "love" in divinis, namely, essential, personal, and notional. 


DISTINCTION 36 


ARTICLE 6 a ' 492 Whether a commandment contains the 
requirement that it be fulfilled charitably 11 

Objections: 

It seems that any commandment contains the requirement that it 
be fulfilled out of charity. c 

1. For just as virtues are connected to each other in charity, so too 
are all commandments reduced to charity. But the virtues are thus 
connected to each other in charity because they are formed through 
charity.* 1 Therefore the commandments, too, are reduced to charity be¬ 
cause a charitable way of acting falls within a commandment.' 

a. Latin text: provisional critical ed. of the Leonine Commission; cf. Moos ed., 
1226-29. Parallels: STI-II, q. 100, a. 10; De ueritate, q. 23, a. 7, ad 8, and q. 24, a. 12, 
ad 16; De malo, q. 2, a. 5, ad 7. There is some common ground between matters dis¬ 
cussed in this article and those discussed in an earlier article: whether a man with¬ 
out grace can fulfill all the commandments of the law (In IISent. d. 28, a. 3). 

b. Distinction 36 as a whole is dedicated to questions concerning the con¬ 
nection of the virtues, of the gifts, and of the vices. After inquiring into the con¬ 
nection of political (i.e., acquired) virtues, gratuitous virtues, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, the equality of the virtues, and the paralleling of vices, Thomas turns 
in the sixth article to a question he announces initially as utrum precepta connectan- 
tur in caritate, ita quod modus sit in precepto. The first objection explains why this 
question is posed in this context. The Master has been speaking at length about 
how all virtues are bound up with charity and how active charity is the fulfill¬ 
ing of the law. This suggests a further step: all commandments contain a refer¬ 
ence to charity, such that obeying the commandment requires having charity— 
any particular commandment must be fulfilled out of charity. Thus, the question 
at hand actually means: Does each and every commandment given to man con¬ 
tain within itself a condition or requirement that it be done by means of charity 
or in a charitable manner (i.e., the modus caritatis )? Here, charity cannot be any¬ 
thing other than the infused gratuitous virtue. Hence, one result of answering in 
the affirmative would be to say that a man lacking charity is simply powerless to 
act according to any of the commandments, which seems counterintuitive, to say 
the least. 

c. Videtur quod modus caritatis sit in precepto. A too-literal translation is likely 
to be unhelpful in this situation; see the preceding note on the meaning of the 
question. 

d. See In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3 (above). 

e. modus caritatis sub precepto cadit. —Throughout the question, this phrase and 
others like it will be expanded as here. 
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2. Further, in Deuteronomy 6:5 it is said: "You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength." And it is obvious that here an act of charity is commanded. 
But works that fall under commandment receive from the act of char¬ 
ity itself their appropriate manner of being done. 3 Therefore the man¬ 
ner of acting mentioned in the text ("with all your heart," etc.) is con¬ 
tained in the very commandment. 493 

3. Further, in Matthew 19:17 it is said: "If you wish to enter into 
life, keep the commandments." But no one can enter into life without 
charity. Therefore contained in a commandment is the requirement 
that it be done out of charity. 

4. Further, as moral deformity in works is opposed to a right for¬ 
mation of works, so prohibition is opposed to commandment. But 
deformity in works falls under prohibition; therefore a right forma¬ 
tion, which comes to be through a charitable way of acting, falls under 
commandment. 11 

5. Further, it is through charity that acts of commandments are 
ordained to their due end. But this ordination itself falls under com¬ 
mandment, as is evident from what the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 
10:31: "Do all things for the glory of God." 494 Therefore to do acts out 
of charity, too, falls under commandment. 

On the contrary: 

1. Nothing falls under commandment except what is in our power. 
Hence Jerome anathematizes those who say that God has commanded 
something impossible for man.' But to have charity is not in our pow¬ 
er. Therefore doing acts out of charity does not fall under command¬ 
ment. 

2. Further, whoever omits what belongs to the substance of a com¬ 
mandment commits a sin. But someone who loves God by natural 
love, or who does works of mercy 4 yet lacks charity, does not commit 
a sin in the positing of this very act. Therefore acting from charity does 
not fall under commandment. 

3. Further, man in the state of innocence, even if he had not been 
given grace, would still have had the wherewithal to stand firm in the 

a. Set ex actu caritatis modificantur opera que sunt in precepto 

b. Sicut deformationi opponitur formatio, ita prohibitioni opponitur preceptum. Set de- 
formatio operum cadit sub prohibitione. Ergo formatio, que fit per modum caritatis, cadit 
sub precepto. 

c. In fact, this statement is not from Jerome, but from Pelagius (PL 45:1718, 
n. 10). 

d. opera pietatis 
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good allotted him. But this would not be so if acting from charity fell 
under commandment, since he would then fall into sin whenever he 
fulfilled commandments without fulfilling that condition. 8 Therefore 
acting from charity is not in a commandment. 

Response: 

It should be said that there are four opinions about this matter. 

The first opinion is that the mode in question—acting from chari¬ 
ty —does fall under commandment, but in the following way: since that 
commandment is affirmative, it does not oblige one to act all the time, 
although it is always obligatory; and so a man is not bound to fulfill the 
commandment from charity except for that time in which he has char¬ 
ity. In this way, he is not obliged to do something impossible. But this 
opinion does not seem sufficient [for avoiding the problem], since if 
acting from charity belongs to the substance of the commandment, the 
obligation to do a certain act and the mode according to which the act 
is to be done will run parallel. Yet it happens that there will be a time 
for a man to honor his parents even when he does not have charity. 
Hence it seems that he will then be bound to fulfill it from charity. 495 

And therefore others say that the obligation of a commandment and 
the mode of acting from charity keep an equal step—in other words, 
that whenever a man is bound to fulfill a commandment, he is bound 
to fulfill it from charity; and [they say, moreover] that it does not fol¬ 
low, on this account, that God commands something impossible, since 
although man by himself cannot have charity, nevertheless he can do 
something whence he will receive charity from God (for, according to 
the Philosopher in Ethics III, "the things we do through our friends are 
in a way possible for us to do"). b But this opinion cannot stand, since 
if it were true, it would follow that someone in a state of mortal sin, in 
doing any act whatsoever of the genus of good acts by which he would 
fulfill a commandment with respect to the substance of the work done, 
would in fact be committing a sin of omission precisely insofar as he 
would be omitting the aforesaid mode—which is false. 496 

And therefore still others say that the mode of acting from charity 
in no way falls under commandment, and that a man without charity 
really fulfills a commandment of the Law. But this opinion seems to 
border on the Pelagian heresy, which claimed that all commandments 
could be fulfilled without grace. 497 

a. Homo in statu innocentie, etiam si gratiam non habuit, habebat unde poterat stare. 
Quod non esset si modus esset sub precepto, quia eaderet si sine modo precepta seruaret. 

b. Or: "What we can do through our friends in some way we ourselves can 
do."—The reference is to Aristotle, Ethics III, ch. 5 (f f 12b27). 
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Therefore others hold a middle way, and say that the mode of act¬ 
ing from charity in a certain way falls within the commandment,® and 
in a certain way does not. For we are said to be "bound to the com¬ 
mandments" in two ways. In one way, we are bound such that unless 
we fulfill that to which we are bound, we are guilty of an omission of 
or a transgression against the thing commanded; and from this van¬ 
tage, we are bound only to the substance of the commandment, not 
to the mode in which it is carried out. In another way, we are bound 
such that if we do not fulfill that to which we are bound, we do not re¬ 
ceive the fruit of the commandment; and so, from this vantage, we are 
bound to the substance of the work as well as the mode in which it is 
carried out, without which mode a man will not arrive at life, howso¬ 
ever much he carries out the substance of the work. 498 

And this opinion seems more reasonable than the others. For evi¬ 
dently a commandment may be considered in two ways. In one way, 
it may be considered insofar as it is imposed on someone as something 
he must necessarily fulfill; and in this way, nothing ought to be im¬ 
posed on anyone except what he is capable of fulfilling immediately— 
and if he does not fulfill this he is punished, since it is within this per¬ 
spective that law has coercive force, according to the Philosopher in 
Ethics X. b In another way, a commandment may be considered with re¬ 
spect to the intention of a lawgiver who intends to lead men to virtue 
through the law's commandments, as is said in Ethics n. c Hence, that 
something be done virtuously does fall under commandment as far as 
the lawgiver's ultimate intention is concerned, but this manner of act¬ 
ing does not fall under commandment specifically with respect to the 
binding force of the law. 4 499 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that, in a way, the com¬ 
mandments are interconnected through charity as in an end common 
to them all, 9 since it is through charity that someone receives the fruit 
of a commandment that he has kept. 

a. in precepto cadit; more often in this article, the phrase is sub precepto cadit. 

b. Aristotle, Ethics X, ch. 10 (1180a21). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics II, ch. 1 (1103b3). 

d. Vno modo in quantum imponitur secundum necessitatem quondam implenti. Et 
sic nichil debet imponi alicui nisi quod statim est in ipso ut impleat, quod, si non implet, 
punitur, quia sic lex habet uim coactiuam, secundum Philosophum in X Ethicorum. Alio 
modo quantum ad intentionem legislators, qui per legis precepta intendit ad uirtutem per- 
ducere, ut dicitur in II Ethicorum. Et sic quantum ad intentionem legislators modus uirtu- 
tis cadit sub precepto, non quantum ad obligationem legis. 

e. sicut in fine 
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2. To the second, it should be said that by this commandment an 
act of charity is commanded—not meaning an act that is from charity, 
but an act similar to that of charity, as is an act of natural Iove. a Or if an 
act of charity [in the proper sense] is commanded, then [it should be 
said that] this commandment exists more for showing what we ought 
to tend to than for laying us under an obligation to do it, as was said 
above in Distinction 26. b 

3. To the third, it should be said that this argument runs more along 
the lines of the lawgiver's intention than of a law's binding force. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, while it is within our power 
either to do a morally deformed act or to refrain from doing it, it is not 
without our power to do a rightly formed act. And therefore the same 
argument cannot be used for both. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that the mode of acting from charity 
implies more than a mere relation of a given work to the due end; for 
it implies that this act proceeds from the habit of charity, which is lack¬ 
ing in many who nevertheless refer their particular acts to God. 500 

a. illo precepto precipitur actus caritatis, non qui sit a caritate, set qui est similis actui 
caritatis, sicut est actus naturalis dilectionis 

b. Leonine: distinctione XXVI; Moos: distinctione XXVII (Moos notes, however, 
the alternate reading adopted by the Leonine editors). Nevertheless, I can find 
nothing in d. 26 that would be immediately relevant, whereas a passage express¬ 
ly relevant is found at d. 27, q. 3, a. 4, in the response (see above). One may 
conclude that if Thomas actually referred to d. 26, this was a slip of the pen; he 
meant to refer to d. 27. 
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QUESTION 1 On beatitude 

ARTICLE 1 On that in which beatitude consists 

SUBQUESTION i b 501 Whether beatitude c consists 
in goods of the body 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the first, it seems that beatitude consists in goods of 
the body. 

a. The commentary on Book TV, Distinction 49—the penultimate Distinction of 
the Sentences, and one of the lengthiest and most complex in the entire commen¬ 
tary—is divided into five questions, as announced in the divisio textus: first, on be¬ 
atitude; second, on the vision of God, in which beatitude chiefly consists; third, 
on delight, which formally completes beatitude; fourth, on the "dowries" that are 
contained in beatitude; fifth, on the aureoles with which beatitude is perfected 
and adorned. The first question is divided into four articles, which can be sum¬ 
marized as: 1. On that in which beatitude consists; 2. On beatitude as created and 
uncreated; 3. On appetite for beatitude; 4. On participation in beatitude. Each of 
these is further divided into several quaestiunculae, for a total of 17 subquestions. 
These are what we have translated here. Since the Moos ed. of Book IV ends at d. 
22, for the Latin text of d. 49, q. 1 we have used the Parma ed., as found in Busa's 
Index Thomisticus and now available through Enrique Alarcon's Corpus Thomisticum; 
the printed edition is Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia, vol. 7/2: Commentum in 
quartum librum Sententiarum magistri Petri Lombardi (Parma: Typis Petri Fiaccadori, 
1858), 1180-96. Information on authorities cited by Thomas has been supplied 
wherever feasible. 

b. Parallels: cf. similar discussions at STI-II, q. 2, aa. 1-5; SCG III, chs. 28-32; 
Sent. Eth. I, lec. 5. 

c. Throughout these articles, Thomas speaks almost exclusively about beatitu¬ 
de, a conception for him broad enough to include all that the pagan philosophers 
argued about man’s ultimate perfection, but carrying the unmistakable note of 
a revealed destiny that makes man truly "blessed," beatus, as Christ promises to 
his disciples. In contemporary English, the word "happiness" does not function 
very well to describe the "blessedness" Thomas has in mind—a timeless ecstasy 
of contemplative communion with the eternal, all-lovable God. (There are ad¬ 
ditional difficulties: to most, "happiness" immediately suggests something emo¬ 
tional, a matter of feelings; and the strong echo of "happens" makes it, like the 
related word "fortunate," seem more a matter of luck than of virtue.) Yet in its 
favor, "happiness" is a familiar word, readily responded to, while "beatitude" is 
(for many, at any rate) an ethereal, exotic word, possibly a cold word. To make 
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1. For it is impossible that that which is asserted by most people is 
totally false, as the Commentator says in the book On the Soul, and the 
Philosopher says in Ethics VII, "a saying generally expressed among the 
people never dies completely." 3 But the greater number of people are 
inclined to seek bodily pleasures and bodily goods as their end. There¬ 
fore the end of human life consists in bodily goods. But we call the 
end of human life beatitude. Therefore beatitude is to be sought for in 
goods of the body. 

2. Further, the more ultimate an end is in the line of attainment, 
the more prior it is in the line of intention and appetite. But man has 
appetite for bodily good before he has appetite for spiritual good, since 
we are led, as by the hand, from the love of bodily things to the love of 
invisible things, as Gregory says. b Therefore bodily good is our ultimate 
end. But such an end is beatitude. Therefore beatitude is to be sought 
for in bodily goods. 

3. Further, the more common a good is, the more divine it is, as 
is clear from Ethics I. c But bodily good is more common than spiritual 
good, because bodily good extends itself even to plants and brute ani¬ 
mals, while spiritual good does not. Therefore bodily good is superior 
to spiritual good; and so beatitude is to be sought more in bodily goods 
than in spiritual ones. 

4. Further, beatitude is set down by all as the end of virtue. But vir¬ 
tue has its end not only in spiritual goods, but also in bodily ones; for 
through the virtue of temperance and other [such] virtues man is pre¬ 
served from harmful things even in regard to his body. Therefore beati¬ 
tude is to be sought not only in spiritual goods but also in bodily ones. 

5. Further, according to the Philosopher in Physics II, happiness and 
fortune seem to be about the same affairs. d But the goods of fortune 
have to do with bodily things. Therefore the goods in which beatitude 
and happiness consists' are bodily. 

things still more vexed for the translator, Thomas occasionally uses the term felici- 
tas, which seems to have something of the worldly character of "happiness." So, 
being faced with a wholly unsatisfactory set of alternatives, the translator can only 
do his job well if he tries to be intelligently consistent in his choices. Here, beatitudo 
and beatus will always be rendered "beatitude" and "blessed," whereas felititas will 
be rendered "happiness." 

a. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 13 (1153b27). 

b. Gregory the Great, Homilies on the Gospels, Homily 11, n. 1 (CCSL 141:74). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 2 (1094b6-10). In context, this statement is not set 
down as a general principle but is asserted to be true of the state or political so¬ 
ciety. 

d. Aristotle, Physics II, ch. 6 (197b4). 

e. Though Thomas mentions both beatitudo etfelicitas, he uses a singular verb, 
consistit, as if the two were meant to be synonymous. 
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6. Further, man is constituted from soul and body. Therefore man's 
good ought to be common to soul and body. But spiritual good cannot 
be common to the body, whereas bodily good can be common to the 
soul, inasmuch as the soul takes pleasure in bodily things. Therefore 
beatitude, which is man's good, consists more in bodily goods than in 
spiritual ones. 

On the contrary: 

1. That which belongs to man in terms of his body can be common 
to him and to the other animals. But beatitude cannot accord with the 
nature of the other animals. 3 Therefore beatitude is not to be sought in 
goods of the body. 

2. Further, beatitude is man's highest good. Therefore it is to be 
sought among the foremost goods of man. But goods of the soul are 
nobler than goods of the body, even as the soul itself is nobler than the 
body. Therefore beatitude is to be sought in goods of the soul. 

3. Further, that which is the ultimate measure is not measured in 
any way. Therefore that which cannot be good unless it be measured 
cannot be the ultimate measure in human affairs, nor can it be the ul¬ 
timate end, which is beatitude, since the end is the measure that im¬ 
poses due limits on things ordered to an end. b But bodily goods are 
praiseworthy or good only to the extent that they receive the mea¬ 
sure of virtue, as is evident from what the Philosopher says in Ethics II. c 
Therefore beatitude cannot be [located] in bodily goods. 

Response: 

It should be said that "beatitude," since it is naturally desired by 
all men, designates the ultimate end of human life. 502 Now the end 
of anything whatsoever is its proper activity, or it arrives at its end 
through its proper activity. Now, since the principle of the proper activ¬ 
ity of anything is its proper form, and the proper form of man, as man, 
is the rational soul, it necessarily follows that man's beatitude consists 
either in the very acts of the rational soul, or in those things to which 
man is related through acts of the rational soul. But these things are 
called goods of the soul; hence, even according to the [pagan] philoso¬ 
phers, it is necessary to locate beatitude in goods of the soul. Howev¬ 
er, that some located their beatitude in goods of the body comes from 

a. beatitudo aliis animalibus non potest competere. What we mean by "beatitude" 
is not something that comports with or suits the activities of other animals; hence 
it cannot principally have to do with something they have in common with us. 

b. cum finis sit mensura imponens modum his quae sunt ad finem 

c. Aristotle, Ethicsll, ch. 2 (1104a 11—18). 
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the fact that they were ignorant of what they themselves really are; 
for they did not perceive themselves in terms of that which is better in 
them, which formally completes their being, 3 but in terms of that as¬ 
pect of themselves which appears on the outside [viz., the bodily as¬ 
pect]; and accordingly they sought their beatitude in external goods. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that it is not necessary 
for the opinion of many to be true simply speaking, but only that it be 
true in part. And indeed the multitude of men, who locate their beat¬ 
itude in goods of the body, have true opinion in regard to one point: 
whatever they judge best for themselves, they reckon their beatitude 
to be; and there is truth to that opinion of theirs, namely that the best 
for man is beatitude. However, their opinion need not be true in re¬ 
gard to the locating of beatitude in goods of the body, since this opin¬ 
ion proceeds from a false root, because they judge them selves chiefly to 
be that which they are according to the body. 

2. To the second, it should be said that it happens only per accidens 
that bodily good is desired before spiritual good. For our knowledge 
proceeds from the more general to the particular,* 1 as is clear from Phys¬ 
ics I; c and so in the beginning [of our lives] we know nothing about the 
end of man except something general—that it is a certain best [to aim 
for]. And as we know, so do we desire. Thus, we judge that good to 
be among those goods that first come within range of our knowledge. 
However, what is first in our knowledge are sensible things; hence in 
the beginning we judge sensible goods as the highest goods, but even¬ 
tually, when our knowledge is more mature/ we come to have a dis¬ 
tinct knowledge of man's end, by discerning it clearly from other [ri¬ 
vals]; and at that point we hunger for the highest good where it is 
truly to be found, namely in spiritual realities. 3 But the argument went 
as if appetite for bodily good preceded appetite for spiritual good due 
to the nature of these things, [rather than due to our knowing bodily 
good before spiritual good].*- 503 


a. ex hoc provenit quod seipsos quid essent ignorabant; non enim agnoscebant se secun¬ 
dum id quod est in eis melius, quod eorum esse formaliter complet 

b. ab universalioribus ad specialia 

c. Aristotle, Physics I, ch. 1 (184al6-bl3). 

d. in fine quando cognitio nostra perficitur 

e. et tunc appetimus summum bonum ut est, scilicet in spiritualibus 

f. Ratio autem procedit, ac si per se loquendo appetitus boni corporalis praecederet ap- 
petitum boni spirituals 
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3. To the third, it should be said that something can be said to be 
common in two ways. In one way, by predication; but what is com¬ 
mon in this way is not found numerically the same in the different 
things [to which it is common]; and it is in this way that the body's 
good has commonality. The other way is something common accord¬ 
ing to a participation of numerically one and the same thing; and this 
commonality can most of all be found in those things that pertain to 
the soul, since through the soul is touched that which is the common 
good of all things, namely God; and so the argument does not follow. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that end is twofold: the end of an 
activity and the end of an intention. So, then, the body's good can be 
the end of virtue, in the sense of a certain terminus or effect of virtu¬ 
ous activity; but it cannot be the end in which the intention of virtue re¬ 
sides. The reason is that virtue is a perfection of the soul, which is no¬ 
bler than the body, and nothing acts for the sake of what is baser than 
itself; thus it cannot be that the intention of virtue rests in the body's 
good. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that happiness and fortune are said 
of something in two ways. In one way, as of a subject; and in this way 
happiness and fortune belong to the same, because neither can exist 
except in rational beings. The other way, as of an object or matter; and 
taken thus it is impossible that happiness and fortune be of the same, 
because fortune takes place in things done for the sake of something, 
when something unintended happens, 3 whereas happiness or beati¬ 
tude is intended by all, nor is it ordered to another. And therefore al¬ 
though bodily things are called goods of fortune, materially speaking, 
it does not follow that happiness consists in bodily goods. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that although man consists of soul 
and body, he has his specific being from the soul, not from the body, 
because the form of anything whatsoever is the principle of its specific 
being. b Hence man's beatitude consists, both chiefly and in point of or¬ 
igin, in goods of the soul. For just as the body is for the sake of the soul 
as for an end, and matter for the sake of form, as is clear from On the 
Soul H, c so too goods of the body are ordered to goods of the soul as to 
an end; hence beatitude cannot chiefly consist in goods of the body. 


a. aliquid praeter intentionem accidit 
h. "Being" in both instances is esse. 
c. Aristotle, On the Soul II, ch. 4 (415b 15-20). 
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SUBQUESTION 2 a Whether beatitude consists more in things 
belonging to will or in things belonging to intellect 

Objections: 

It seems that beatitude consists more in things belonging to will 
than in things belonging to intellect. 

1. For beatitude is the highest good. But good, precisely as good, is 
the object of will, not of intellect. Therefore beatitude consists more in 
an act of will than an act of intellect. 

2. Further, delight is required for beatitude, according to the Philos¬ 
opher in Ethics VII; b hence in Greek the very word for beatitude is tak¬ 
en from the word for joy. But delight is in the will or affection. There¬ 
fore so is beatitude. 

3. Further, as the Philosopher says in Ethics X, happiness or beati¬ 
tude consists in the act of the noblest virtue.' But charity is the most 
excellent of all virtues, as is clear from the Apostle in 1 Corinthians 13. 
Since therefore charity is in the will, that is where one should look for 
beatitude. 

4. Further, as the soul commands the body, so the will commands 
the intellect, and, as a consequence, is superior to it. But beatitude is 
set down more among goods of the soul than among those of the body, 
because the soul is superior to the body. Thus, for the same reason, it 
ought to be set down more on the side of will than on the side of in¬ 
tellect. 

5. Further, man's beatitude consists in perfect union with God. But 
man is conjoined to God more perfectly through will than through in¬ 
tellect; hence Hugh of St. Victor, commenting on the phrase "mobile 
and acute," etc. from chapter 7 of The Celestial Hierarchy, says: "Love 
towers above knowledge, and is greater than understanding. For God 
is more loved than understood; love enters in, where knowledge re¬ 
mains outside." d Therefore beatitude consists in love more than in 
knowledge, and in will more than in intellect. 

a. Parallels: STI-II, q. 3, a. 4; STl, q. 26, a. 2, ad 2; SCG III, ch. 26; Quodl. VIII, 
q. 9, a. 1; Comp, theol. I, ch. 107. 

b. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 13 (1153b9—21). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics X, ch. 7 (1177a 11). 

d. Hugh of St. Victor, Commentary on The Celestial Hierarchy of Saint Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Book VI, exp. of ch. 7 (PL 175:1038). "Understanding": intelligen- 
tia. When Thomas cites this text earlier (In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 4, arg. 10) the 
wording follows what is found in the PL ed.: Plus enim diligitur quam intelligitur. 
Here, at least in the Parma ed., the wording differs: Plus enim Deus diligitur quam 
intelligatur. 
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On the contrary: 

1. Stands what is said in the Gospel of John: "This is eternal life, 
that they may know you, the true God, and him whom you have sent, 
Jesus Christ" (17:3). But eternal life is beatitude itself. Therefore beati¬ 
tude consists in knowledge. 

2. Further, on 1 Corinthians 15:24, "when he delivers the kingdom 
to God the Father [after destroying every rule and every authority and 
power],'' a gloss says: "This means, when he shall have conducted the 
faithful to the contemplation of God the Father, in which is found the 
end of all, everlasting rest and joy." a But this is [a description of] beati¬ 
tude. Therefore beatitude consists in intellectual contemplation. 

3. Further, the Philosopher in Ethics X shows that man's beatitude 
consists in the act of a contemplative virtue. b But this pertains to intel¬ 
lect. Therefore beatitude most of all consists in intellect [i.e., intellec¬ 
tual activity]. 

4. Further, according to the Philosopher in Ethics I, the good in 
which sufficiency is per se found, is happiness or beatitude. 1 But this 
is found in knowledge, as is clear from John 14:8: "Lord, show us the 
Father, and that will be sufficient for us." Therefore the same conclu¬ 
sion follows. 

Response: 

It should be said that [the assertion] "beatitude is in the will" can 
be understood in two ways. In one way, it can be understood to mean 
that beatitude is the will's object; and so regarded, beatitude—since it 
is indeed the ultimate end, and from the end is taken the ratio of the 
good, which is the will's object—must be held to be in the will. In an¬ 
other way, it can be understood to mean that beatitude is an act of the 
will; and so regarded, beatitude cannot be in the will, for beatitude im¬ 
plies man's ultimate end. Now man's ultimate end can be taken in two 
ways: an end within himself, and an end outside himself. d [There is an 
end] within him, as a thing's activity is said to be its end, since every 
thing exists for the sake of its activity. On the other hand, the end out¬ 
side him is that to which he attains through his activity. 

Now, it is not just any activity that can be called an end, but that 
one which first conjoins the agent to the end outside of it; and I say 

a. Derived from Augustine, On the Trinity I, ch. 10 (CCSL 50:56). 

b. Aristotle, Ethics X, chs. 7-8 (1177al Iff.). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1097b 14—16). 

d. unus in ipso, et alius extra ipsum 
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this is so whenever a thing has an end outside itself, for then it is nec¬ 
essary that the end within be ordered to the end outside, so that the 
end outside is as the ultimate end; and the end within, which is activ¬ 
ity, is ordered to that, even as we see that natural things, through the 
activities they have, attain (according to a certain assimilation) to the 
divine goodness, which is their end outside. 

But it is not possible that the act of the will itself be the ultimate 
end of anyone, because since the will's object is the end, this very act 
(namely, to will), and any other act of will, are nothing other than to 
order some things to an end; hence such an act presupposes anoth¬ 
er end, and so, if the willing itself may be said to be willed, one must 
presuppose that something is willed before this. For one cannot un¬ 
derstand there to be in any power reflection upon its own act unless 
its own act, toward which reflection comes to be, has its term first in 
its proper object, which is other than the very act of that power; oth¬ 
erwise it would be necessary to proceed to infinity. For if the intellect 
understands itself to understand, it must understand itself to under¬ 
stand something; and if you say that it understands itself to understand 
the act of "understanding itself," it will be necessary to posit still an¬ 
other act [of the same sort], and so on, to infinity. 

It is evident therefore that the very act of understanding cannot be 
the intellect's first object, and for the same reason, neither can the very 
act of willing be the will's first object. Since therefore the will's first ob¬ 
ject is the ultimate end, it is impossible that any act of will be the will's 
ultimate end. Nor can it even be said that the attainment of the end 
outside is immediately through an act of will; for there is understood 
to be an act of will before the attainment of the end, as a certain mo¬ 
tion toward the end, and an act of will after the attainment, as a cer¬ 
tain resting in the end. But it cannot be that the will is now at rest in 
the end toward which it was previously tending, except because the 
will stands related in a different way to the end than it previously did, 
or the converse [i.e., the end changes relative to the will]. Therefore 
that which makes the will to stand related to the end in such a way 
as to be at rest in it is the ultimate end within, which first brings about 
union with the end outside—for example, if someone's end outside is 
money, the end within will be possession of money, through which the 
man stands related to the money such that his will is at rest in it. 

Since therefore the ultimate end, quasi-external, of the human will 
is God, no act of will can be the end within; but what will be the ulti¬ 
mate end within is that act by which the will first stands related to God 
in such a way as to be at rest in him. But this is the vision of God ac¬ 
cording to intellect, because through this act there comes to be a sort 
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of quasi-contact of God to the intellect—since every object of knowl¬ 
edge is in the knower insofar as it is known—[and thus it brings the 
will to rest in him,] even as bodily contact with a pleasant body leads 
to the being at rest of affection. And therefore man's ultimate end is in 
an act of the intellect; and so beatitude, which is man's ultimate end, 
consists in the intellect. Nevertheless, that which is on the part of the 
will—namely, its being at rest in the end, which can be called delight— 
is a quasi-formal completion of the ratio of beatitude, as being some¬ 
thing additional to, yet consequent upon, vision, 8 in which the sub¬ 
stance of beatitude consists; thus to the will is attributed both the first 
stance to the end, insofar as it has appetite for the attainment of the 
end, and the last, insofar as it is now at rest in the end attained. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that this argument shows 
that beatitude is in the will as the will's object, but not as if beatitude 
were an activity of will. b 

2. To the second, it should be said that delight is required for beati¬ 
tude as if a form completive of beatitude, because delight perfects ac¬ 
tivity as an additional end consequent upon the activity, even as the 
beauty that youths have as a consequence of their youthfulness adorns 
their youthfulness/ as is said in Ethics X. d 

3. To the third, it should be said that the reason why charity is said 
to be a virtue higher than others in the wayfaring state is that it is 
charity that orders all [of them] to God; and also, the ultimate resting 
in God in the fatherland will belong to charity. Nevertheless, this fact 
does not grant to charity that its act be the very substance of beatitude, 
but that it be either a certain inclination to beatitude, as in the wayfar¬ 
ing state, or the resting in beatitude, as in the state of the fatherland. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the act of a body cannot 
reach the level of attaining a good of the soul, but the act of intellect 
can reach the level of attaining the good for which the will has appe¬ 
tite; and therefore the two cases are not parallel. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that man is more perfectly united 

a. Sicut superveniens visioni. There is really no English term corresponding to 
this usage of superveniens. We do have the term "supervenient," but it corre¬ 
sponds to only some uses of the Latin superveniens. The meaning is that given in 
paraphrase. See also the replies to the second and fifth objections. 

b. beatitudo sit in voluntate sicut suum objectum, non autem quasi ejus actus 

c. quia delectatio perficit operationem ut quidam finis superveniens; velut si juvenibus 
superveniat pulchritudo, quae juventutem decorat 

d. Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 4 (11 V4b31—33). 
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to God through affection than through intellect, inasmuch as the con¬ 
junction that occurs through affection comes as an addition to the per¬ 
fect conjunction that occurs through intellect, 3 perfecting it and adorn¬ 
ing it; yet nevertheless it is necessary that the first conjunction always 
be through intellect. 504 For love inclines one to seek the perfect con¬ 
junction before intellect perfectly conjoins, though not before intellect 
knows [the conjunction] in some sort of way, because appetite cannot 
be had for something altogether unknown, and it is in this sense [just 
explained] that Hugh says "knowledge remains outside, where love 
enters in." 


SUBQUESTION 3 b Whether beatitude consists in an act 
of the practical or of the speculative intellect 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that beatitude consists in an act of the practical 
intellect rather than of the speculative intellect. 

1. For the more common a good is, the more divine it is, as is clear 
from Ethics I. c But the good of the speculative intellect belongs solely to 
the one who contemplates, 0 whereas the good of the practical intellect 
can be common to many [through the execution of a practical plan]. 
Therefore beatitude consists more in the practical than in the specula¬ 
tive intellect. 

2. Further, beatitude is man's ultimate perfection. But something's 
perfection is greater when it is the cause of another than when it exists 
perfect in itself; hence Dionysius, in chapter 3 of The Celestial Hierarchy, 
says that of all things the most godlike is to be made a co-worker with 
God in the governing of others. 3 Now, through the speculative intellect 
a man has perfection in himself, whereas the practical intellect is the 
cause of others [being perfected]. Therefore beatitude consists more in 
the practical than in the speculative intellect. 


a. conjunctio quae est per affectum, supervenit perfectae conjunctioni quae est per in- 
tellectum 

b. Parallels: STI-II, q. 3, a. 5; Sent. Eth. X, lec. 10-12. 

c. Aristotle, Ethics 1, ch. 2 (1094b6-10). 

d. bonum intellectus speculativi est singulariter ejus qui speculatur 

e. omnium divinius est Dei cooperatorem fieri in reductione aliorum. In this line, re- 
ductio has to be taken as broadly as possible, to include the three tasks of purifica¬ 
tion, illumination, and perfection that Pseudo-Dionysius argues to be the work of 
God in creatures and the work he shares with creatures capable of undertaking it. 
See The Celestial Hierarchy, ch. 3, 165D-168A. 
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3. Further, the end has a conformity to those things that are toward 
the end. 3 But beatitude is the end and reward of virtue, as is said in 
Ethics I; b while virtues consist more in activity than in knowledge, be¬ 
cause merely knowing does little or nothing for virtue, as is clear from 
Ethics n. c Hence beatitude consists more in the practical intellect than 
in the speculative. 

4. Further, man's beatitude consists in that which is noblest in man. 
But the practical intellect is nobler than the speculative, since it lays 
down the law for the speculative intellect, for the legislator, acting 
from prudence, ordains by whom, and in what manner, the specula¬ 
tive disciplines ought to be learned, as is clear from Ethics I. d Therefore 
beatitude is more in the practical intellect than in the speculative. 

On the contrary: 

1. Beatitude, since it is the ultimate end, is sought for its own sake, 
not for the sake of something else. But practical knowledge is ordered 
to something other than itself as to an end, namely to a given work, 
as is said in Metaphysics H; e whereas it is not so with speculative knowl¬ 
edge, which is sought for its own sake, as is clear from Metaphysics I.* 
Therefore beatitude consists more in the speculative than in the prac¬ 
tical intellect. 

2. Further, our beatitude consists in being joined to God. But we 
are joined to God not through the practical intellect, but through the 
speculative. Therefore beatitude consists more in the speculative than 
in the practical intellect. 

3. Further, the ratio of beatitude includes permanence, sufficiency, 
and delight. But in the act of the contemplative intellect man is more 
sufficient unto himself than in the act of the practical intellect, for 
which he requires many external helps; nor is there an action in which 
man is able to persist so steadily as in contemplation, owing to its dis¬ 
tance from bodily instruments, whose weakness brings about weari¬ 
ness; nor is there any delight so pure as that of contemplation, because 


a. finis est conformis his quae sunt adfinem 

b. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 9 (1099b 16—1 "7). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics II, ch. 4 (1105b6). 

d. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 2 (1094a27-bl). 

e. Aristotle, Metaphysics II, ch. 1 (993b20—23). 

f. Thomas may not have a specific text in mind but more the general per¬ 
spective of the first book, which concerns the distinctively human quest for an¬ 
swers to wonder-born questions. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics I, ch. 1 (980a22-27, 
981bl4-24); ch. 2 (982al4-16, 982a30-b8, 982M1-28); etc. 
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no contrary is admixed into it; for indeed, it does not even have a con¬ 
trary. Therefore beatitude most of all consists in an act of the specula¬ 
tive intellect. 

Response: 

It should be said—as is clear from what was said just above—that 
man's beatitude is constituted in an act of intellect due to the fact that 
through such an act there comes about the first union of man to his 
ultimate end outside himself, to which end the intellect is joined in¬ 
sofar as it knows it. Now, that which is known by the practical intel¬ 
lect cannot be the ultimate end outside man. The reason is as follows: 
the knowledge of the practical intellect is ordered to what it knows as 
cause to effect. 505 The effect of something cannot be its ultimate end, 
however, because the perfection of a cause does not depend on its ef¬ 
fect, but vice versa. And so, beatitude cannot consist in an act of the 
practical intellect, but only in an act of the speculative intellect; and 
hence it is that all practical knowledge is pursued for the sake of some¬ 
thing else for which one has appetite, whereas one has appetite for 
speculative knowledge for its own sake. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the good to which 
the speculative intellect is joined through knowledge is more com¬ 
mon than the good to which the practical intellect is joined, insofar 
as the speculative intellect is more separated from the particular than 
the practical intellect, whose knowledge is perfected in activity, which 
has to do with singulars. But it is true that the attainment of the end, to 
which end the speculative intellect arrives, is, as such [i.e., as that act 
of knowing by which the intellect is united to the object that it knows], 
proper to the one attaining it, whereas the attainment of the end in¬ 
tended by the practical intellect can be proper as well as common, in¬ 
asmuch as someone, by practical intellect, directs both himself and 
others to an end, as is evident in the governor of a multitude; where¬ 
as someone, from the simple fact that he contemplates, directs himself 
alone to the end of his contemplation. However, as much as the very 
end of the speculative intellect is superior to the good of the practical 
intellect, so much does its singular attainment exceed the common at¬ 
tainment of the good of the practical intellect; and therefore the most 
perfect beatitude consists in the speculative intellect. 506 

2. To the second, it should be said that it is more perfect to have 
a perfection and to pour it from oneself into another than to have it 
in oneself alone. For the comparison of the aforesaid perfections can- 
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not be understood in another way, because something cannot have the 
perfection of being a cause unless at the same time it have in itself that 
perfection of which it is the cause. It happens, however, that something 
is of greater perfection insofar as it is perfect in itself than according to 
its being a cause of another. This is true when it either does not com¬ 
municate to another the same perfection that it has, or communicates 
the same perfection but not to the same extent as it has it, even as the 
perfection that is considered in God, according as he exists in himself, is 
greater than his perfection considered insofar as he is the cause of oth¬ 
ers. And so, the perfection of the contemplator, inasmuch as he is per¬ 
fect in himself in contemplating, is greater than that of an artisan in¬ 
asmuch as he makes a knife. But the one who, by his contemplating, 
would establish other contemplatives equal to himself would be more 
perfect than he who could only contemplate by himself alone. 

3. To the third, it should be said that an end and the things ordered 
to an end do not need to be conformed as if they were of a single ge¬ 
nus; but there must be between them a conformity of proportion, such 
that the things ordered to an end be proportioned to leading one into 
the end; and in this way the virtues are conformed to beatitude, since 
they lead into beatitude by way of disposition and merit. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the speculative intellect is no¬ 
bler, simply speaking, than the practical, since it is on account of itself, 
whereas the practical is on account of its work; nor does the practical 
intellect lay down a law for it, for the speculative intellect is not direct¬ 
ed in judging of the truth of things according to some law laid down 
by the practical intellect; but, as the Philosopher says in Ethics VI, a the 
practical intellect lays down a law for the sake of the speculative intel¬ 
lect when it ordains in what manner someone ought to arrive at the 
perfection of the speculative intellect; and by this very fact, the practi¬ 
cal intellect is shown to be at the assistance of the speculative. 


SUBQUESTION 4 b Whether beatitude can be had in this life 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that beatitude can be had in this life. 

1. For Matthew 5:3 says: "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven,'' and similarly: "Blessed are they who suffer 


a. Aristotle, Ethics VI, ch. 1 (1138b26-28). 

b. Parallels: In IV Sent. d. 43, a. 1, qa. 1; STI-II, q. 5, a. 3; SCG III, ch. 48; Sent. 
Eth. I, lee. 10 and 16. 
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persecution"; and other sayings of this kind. But all these things can be 
had in this life. Therefore beatitude is [able to be had] in this life. 

2. Further, if beatitude were not possible in this life, no one would 
know about it unless he had some knowledge of the other life. 3 But 
many philosophers wholly ignorant of the future life have yet treated 
of beatitude. Therefore beatitude is possible even in this life. 

3. Further, man's present life is more perfect than the present life of 
any other animal. But the present life of other animals includes [the 
attainment of] their ultimate end. Therefore man's present life, too, in¬ 
cludes beatitude, which is man's end. 

4. Further, each and every thing naturally desires its end. But from 
the desire for the end arises a desire for the things that lead to the end. 
Now, especially ordered to an end are those things without which one 
cannot arrive at that end. Thus man's death would be ordered to be¬ 
atitude, if man could not have beatitude in this present life. There¬ 
fore man would naturally desire death; which is perceived to be false 
by experience, and contradicts the authority of the Apostle, who says 
in 2 Corinthians 5:4: "Not that we wish to be unclothed, but further 
clothed." Therefore man's beatitude is [able to be had] in this life. 

On the contrary: 

1. No one can be blessed who does not have that which he wills 
well [i.e., as he ought to will it]. But any blessed person wills well and 
ordinately never to be able to be deprived of his beatitude. Therefore 
whosoever does not have this [security] is not truly blessed. But no 
one in his life has this [security], since the very happiness that one can 
have in this life must be taken away at least by death. Therefore beati¬ 
tude cannot be had in this life. 

2. Further, no one has already arrived at the ultimate [degree] of 
life if there remains anything for him to desire, since beatitude has 
sufficiency in itself, as even the Philosopher says. b But no matter how 
much someone in this life is perfect in knowledge or virtue or any oth¬ 
er perfection, still there remains something for him to desire, such as 
knowing many things that he does not know; indeed, even the good¬ 
ness of his [present] perfection, as long as this life goes on, cannot be 
certain, since even the wisest and most perfect men may go down into 
madness through bodily infirmities. Therefore beatitude cannot be had 
in this life. 

a. si beatitudo non posset esse in hac vita, nullus beatitudinem cognosceret, nisi qui de 
alia vita notitiam haberet 

b. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1097M4-16). 
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3. Further, beatitude is identified by all as the greatest good. But 
the greatest good is that which is thoroughly unmixed with evil. Since, 
therefore, regardless of how much someone is wise and perfect in vir¬ 
tue, this life cannot be without evils (as is manifestly apparent when 
one looks at the various accidents and misfortunes that befall man), 8 it 
seems that beatitude cannot be [had] in this life. 

Response: 

It should be said that in voluntary things appetite stands to an end— 
and things that are sought on account of an end stand to the attain¬ 
ment of the end—as in natural things motion stands to its terminus. 
And so, just as when a natural thing arrives at its terminus, its motion 
ceases, so too [with] the will: when it has what it seeks, its seeking de¬ 
sists, having been converted into love or delight. b Therefore, since it is 
the end to which all desires are referred, beatitude must be something 
such that, when one has it, nothing further remains to be desired. 

[Qualities of beatitude.] Now, anyone naturally desires to exist, and 
to remain in the good that he has; and so beatitude is set down by ev¬ 
eryone to be some such thing as has immobility and perpetuity. 8 But 
people have judged differently of the immobility and perpetuity of hu¬ 
man beatitude. 

[Opinion of Plato.] For some said that absolute perpetuity was not in¬ 
cluded in the ratio of human beatitude, but only a perpetuity with re¬ 
spect to man's life. 507 Nor yet in this perpetuity was considered the im¬ 
mobility that takes away potentiality for being changed, but only that 
which takes away the act of being changed. And this was the opin¬ 
ion of Plato, as is touched upon in Ethics I. d For he argued that that 
man is blessed in this life whose beatitude continued all the way to his 
death. But because the condition of a man, no matter how perfect, can 
be changed in this life, and we cannot have sure judgment of future 
contingents, therefore we cannot know of any man before his death 
whether his perfection would continue all the way to his death; but at 
the end of his life one would be able to know if it had been continued 
even to the end; and so, no one can be called blessed until his death. 

[Opinion of Aristotle.] However, the Philosopher disproves this posi¬ 
tion, 8 because it is unfitting to argue that someone ought to be called 

a. ut manifeste apparet varios casus hominis intuendo 

b. "are sought": appetuntur; "seek": quaerit; and "seeking": appetitus 

c. More loosely: "and so everyone identifies immovability and perpetuity as 
properties of beatitude." 

d. Aristotle, Ethics 1, ch. 10 (HOOalOff.). 

e. Ibid. 
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blessed when he no longer exists and that he cannot be called blessed 
when he does exist. If therefore beatitude is in this life, if someone is 
blessed, he is blessed while he is alive; but when he is dead, he will not 
be blessed; and thus he is more able to be called blessed when alive 
than when dead. Hence the Philosopher in the same passage states a 
different opinion concerning beatitude or happiness—namely, as was 
said, that beatitude, in its perfect ratio, has absolute perpetuity and im¬ 
mobility. But according to its perfect ratio, it is impossible for beatitude 
to pertain 3 to man; what is possible is for a man to have some partici¬ 
pation of it, however little, and owing to this participation, to be called 
blessed; and so, a blessed man need not be perpetually and immutably 
blessed, simply speaking, b but only according to the condition of hu¬ 
man nature; hence he adds: "blessed, however, as men." Such immu¬ 
tability belongs to a man when the habits of virtues are firmly rooted 
in him, so that he cannot easily be deflected from acting virtuously. 

[The truth of the matter.] But that position, too, does not seem to be 
reasonable. For it is commonly held by everyone that happiness, or be¬ 
atitude, is a good of the rational or intellectual nature; and so where 
the rational or intellectual nature is found in its essence, and not only 
by participation, one must also posit beatitude in its essence, and not 
by participation. And so, since in man not only is there some over¬ 
flow of intellect—as in the brute animals there is a certain overflow 
of reason inasmuch as they participate somewhat in prudence, as ap¬ 
pears in their instincts 3 —but also there is in him reason or intellect 
in its essence, it must be posited that at some time he can attain true 
beatitude, and not merely a participation of beatitude; otherwise the 
natural appetite of the intellectual nature that is in man would be frus¬ 
trated. Now true beatitude cannot be posited [to occur] in this life on 
account of the various inconstancies' 1 to which man is subject; hence it 
is necessary for the beatitude that is the end of human life to be [had] 
after this life. And this, indeed, all philosophers conceded who posited 
the soul, which is the form of the human body, to be intellect in its es¬ 
sence; for they posited an immortal soul. Whereas those who posited 
the soul, which is the form of the human body, not to be intellect in its 
essence, but rather posited in it a reflection of an intellect that is sepa¬ 
rate, and one common to all, posit the soul, which is the form of the 
body, to be corruptible, and not to arrive at perfect beatitude, but only 

a. decidere 

b. Literally: "a blessed man need not be perpetual and immobile, simply speak¬ 
ing," etc. 

c. moribus 

d. mutabilitates 
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to arrive at a participation of beatitude, of such a sort as was spoken of 
above. But this opinion is absurd, as was demonstrated in Book II, Dis¬ 
tinction 17, question 2, article I. And therefore we concede that man's 
true beatitude, simply speaking, is after this life. Nevertheless, we do 
not deny that there can be to some extent a participation of beatitude 
in this life, according as man is perfect in the goods of reason—chief¬ 
ly of speculative reason, secondarily of practical reason; and it is about 
this [earthly] happiness that the Philosopher determines in the book 
of Ethics, neither asserting nor denying another [happiness] that is af¬ 
ter this life. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said, as was said in Book III, 3 
that the "beatitudes" in that passage designate acts of perfect virtues, 
according to which man is in a certain participation and likeness of fu¬ 
ture beatitude, which is true beatitude. 

2. To the second, it should be said that those philosophers who, 
[though] speaking of beatitude, did not posit a future life were [ac¬ 
cordingly] not speaking of true beatitude, but of a participation there¬ 
of, as was said. 

3. To the third, it should be said that the end of human life surpass¬ 
es the end of the life of other animals more than the one life surpasses 
the other life; 508 and from this the very life of man is nobler in that it 
is ordered to a nobler end. Hence human life need not include its ulti¬ 
mate end, as the life of other animals includes their end. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that, although man naturally de¬ 
sires the end, nevertheless he does not naturally desire those things 
that lead to the end; but he desires these by rational appetite, by de¬ 
liberating about them and choosing them. Nor is it unfitting for some¬ 
thing in itself worthy of hatred to be appetible with a view to an end, 
even as the amputation of bodily members is appetible on account of 
health [when it can be preserved only by that means]; and in this way 
death, from which everyone naturally flees, is appetible on account of 
beatitude, as is said in Philippians 1:23: "having a desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ." 509 


a. See In III Sent. d. 34, q. 1, a. 4. 
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ARTICLE 2 On beatitude as created and uncreated 

SUBQUESTION l a Whether beatitude is 
something uncreated 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the second. It seems that beatitude is something un¬ 
created. 

1. First of all, because of what Boethius says in On the Consolation 
of Philosophy III, b that beatitude is the godhead itself; whence he con¬ 
cludes that every blessed one is a god. 

2. Further, that which is said by way of superabundance belongs 
to one alone. But God is the highest good, since he is the cause of all 
goodness; also, beatitude is the highest good, since it is desired by all as 
the ultimate end. Therefore beatitude is God himself alone. 

3. Further, that which is desirable just on account of itself has the 
ratio of the enjoyable, as is evident from Augustine. But beatitude is 
appetible on account of itself, as is evident from the Philosopher in Eth¬ 
ics I. c Therefore beatitude is to be enjoyed. But God alone is to be en¬ 
joyed, as is evident from Augustine in On Christian Doctrine I. d There¬ 
fore God alone is beatitude. 

4. Further, it belongs to the ratio of beatitude that there be suffi¬ 
ciency in it. But in God alone does the human appetite find sufficien¬ 
cy; hence Augustine says, in Confessions: "Our heart is restless until it 
comes unto thee." E Therefore God alone is beatitude itself. 

5. Further, everything which is in us is in us either essentially or ac¬ 
cidentally. But beatitude is not of the essence of man, for in that case, 
every man would be blessed, and all the time. Therefore if it is some¬ 
thing in man, it will be an accident. But an accident cannot be the end 
of a substance, since substance is nobler than accident. Therefore it is 
impossible that beatitude be something in us; and so it will be some¬ 
thing uncreated. 


a. Parallel: STI-II, q. 3, a. 1. 

b. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy in. Prose 10 (CCSL 94:54). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1097a36). 

d. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine I, ch. 5 (CCSL 32:9). 

e. Inquietum est cor nostrum donee perveniat ad te —a slight misquotation of Au¬ 
gustine's famous sentence, which ends: donee requiescat in te (Confessions I, n. 1 
[CCSL 27:1]). Aquinas gets the line right in five other places in his corpus where 
he quotes it, making it plausible that we are dealing here with a miscopy that a 
future critical edition will set to rights. 
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On the contrary: 

1. As by the participation of justice men are called just, so by the 
participation of beatitude men are called blessed, as is evident from 
Boethius in On the Consolation of Philosophy III. a But justice is something 
created in us; hence so too is beatitude. 

2. Further, happiness with the addition of a number of goods is 
more choiceworthy [than happiness alone], as is evident from the Phi¬ 
losopher in Ethics I. b But God, with whatever additional things we add, 
is not more choiceworthy [than he is all by himself]. Therefore happi¬ 
ness is something other than God; and so it is something created in us. 

Response: 

It should be said that the good that all long for is being, c as is evi¬ 
dent from Boethius in On the Consolation of Philosophy. d Hence the ulti¬ 
mate object of desire for all things is perfect being, to the extent that 
it is possible in their nature. Now, everything that has being from an¬ 
other has its perfection from another, since each one receives being the 
more perfectly, the more truly it is conjoined to the principle of its be¬ 
ing. Hence, lower bodies, owing to their great distance from the first 
principle, have corruptible being, as is clear from On Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption n. e And so the ultimate end of anything whatsoever that has 
being from another is twofold: one outside [itself], namely according 
to that which is the principle of the desired perfection; another with¬ 
in [itself], namely its very own perfection, which union to its principle 
brings about. Hence, since beatitude is man's ultimate end, beatitude 
will be twofold [in the way described]: one that is within man himself, 
namely that ultimate perfection of himself at which it is possible for 
him to arrive, and this is created beatitude; whereas the other is out¬ 
side himself, through union with which the aforementioned beatitude 
is caused in him; and this is uncreated beatitude, which is God himself. 


a. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy III, Prose 10 (CCSL 94:54). 

b. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1097b 16—19). This passage of Aristotle could be 
interpreted—and with greater plausibility—to be saying the opposite of what St. 
Thomas says here. Cf. Ethics X, ch. 2 (1172b27-35) and Magna Moralia I, chs. 
2-4. 

c. bonum quod omnia concupiscunt, est esse 

d. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy III, Prose 11 (CCSL 94:58-59). 

e. Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption II, ch. 10 (336b30). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that just as God himself 
is good by his essence, whereas all other things are goods by participa¬ 
tion, as is said in the book On the Hebdomads , a so too, God himself alone 
is beatitude by his essence, whereas others are blessed by participation. 
Hence created beatitude is a certain participation and likeness of un¬ 
created beatitude. Yet it is not beatitude essentially, as if making men 
blessed by its essence; and thus is to be understood the citation from 
Boethius. 

2. To the second it should be said that created beatitude is not the 
highest good simply, but the highest good among human goods; but 
God is the highest good simply, and so the objection does not prove its 
point. 

3. To the third it should be said that an object of love is of two 
kinds. b There is an object that is loved in the manner of benevolence, 
when we will the good for another on account of himself, as we love 
our friends, even if nothing should come to us from them. And there 
is an object that is loved by the love of concupiscence; and this is ei¬ 
ther a good that is within us, or because from it something is made to 
be a good for us, as we love pleasure, or wine inasmuch as it produces 
pleasure. Now whatever is loved with a love of concupiscence cannot 
be the ultimate object of love, since it is referred to the good of another 
(his, namely, who has concupiscence for it); but that which is loved by 
a love of benevolence can be the ultimate object of love. 

Therefore the created beatitude that is within us is loved only by a 
love of concupiscence; hence the love of it we refer to ourselves, and 
consequently we refer it to God, since we ought to refer even ourselves 
to God; and thus, it cannot be the ultimate object of love. Nevertheless 
it is the ultimate object of concupiscence by the very fact that it is the 
greatest good that comes to us from union with God, and so it is said to 
be sought or desired on account of itself; for each c signifies something 
ultimate among the things that are loved with a love of concupiscence. 

a. Boethius, On the Hebdomads (PL 64:1311-14). 

b. duplex est diligibile 

c. et idea dicitur esse propter se quaesitum vel desideratum; utrumque enim impor- 
tat aliquid ultimum in his quae diliguntur amore concupiscentiae. The utrumque refers 
to quaesitum vel desideratum taken together with the prepositional clause, thus: 
propter se quaesitum or propter se desideratum. Thomas is making a point about the 
way we speak and why we speak that way. In the order of goods loved with con¬ 
cupiscence, that is, for the lover's good, there is some ultimate, and this is not 
pursued for any other good beyond itself—in its own order. 
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For although God [himself] is desired/ it is the same to desire God and 
to desire the greatest of goods that come to us from God, just as it is 
the same to desire wine and to desire the effect of wine in us, say, plea¬ 
sure. 510 

4. To the fourth it should be said that in God alone is found suffi¬ 
ciency as in the principle of all good, which the appetite seeks; but by 
the divine gift a sufficiency for themselves is found, in those to whom 
it is granted by God that they should possess all goods sufficiently. 

5. To the fifth it should be said that, although every accident as such 
is less noble than a substance, nevertheless an accident, from some 
vantage, can be worthier than a substance. For an accident may be 
considered in two ways. In one way, as it inheres in a subject, from 
which it derives the ratio of being an accident; and from this vantage, 
every accident is less worthy than a substance. In another way, it may 
be considered in its order to something outside [the subject]; and from 
this vantage, some accident can be nobler than a substance, inasmuch 
as through it a substance is joined to something nobler than itself; and 
in this way created beatitude, and grace, and other such things, are 
something nobler than the nature of the soul in which they inhere. 
There is also another consideration according to which an accident is 
nobler, namely inasmuch as a substance is compared to an accident in¬ 
hering in it as potency to act. 


SUB QUESTION 2 b Whether happiness is an act c 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that happiness is not an act. 

1. For, according to Boethius in On the Consolation of Philosophy III, d 
beatitude is a state made perfect by the gathering together of all goods. 
But "state" does not name an act. Therefore beatitude is not an act. 

2. Further, we are the cause of our own acts. If therefore beatitude 
consisted in an act of ours, we ourselves would be the cause of our own 
beatitude, which is absurd. [Therefore beatitude cannot be an act.] 

3. Further, if anything in us is the ultimate end, this will be espe- 

a. "desired" and "desire": concupiscatur and concupiscere 

b. Parallels: 5TI-II, q. 3, a. 2 and q. 55, a. 2, ad 3; SCG I, ch. 100; Sent. Eth. I, 
lec. 10; In Metaphys. IX, ch. 8. 

c. The terms used are felicitas and actus. For the latter, one might translate "ac¬ 
tivity," but this would be awkward since Thomas also speaks in the same article 
of operatio, which better deserves that translation. 

d. Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy III, Prose 2 (CCSL 94:38). 
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dally that which is never sought on account of anything else. But de¬ 
light is not sought on account of another, but only on account of itself. 
Therefore beatitude consists most of all in delight. But delight is not an 
act, but a passion. Therefore happiness is not an act. 

4. Further, there can be diverse acts arising from one agent and 
according to a single habit. If therefore beatitude were an act, there 
would be diverse beatitudes of the same blessed [person], which is ab¬ 
surd. 

5. Further, the beatitude of the wayfaring state is a certain likeness 
of the beatitude of the fatherland. But the beatitude of the wayfaring 
state cannot be called an act, for if that were so, those who are sleep¬ 
ing would lose their beatitude. Therefore the beatitude of the father- 
land is not an act. 

On the contrary: 

1. The Philosopher says in Ethics I that happiness is an activity ac¬ 
cording to perfect virtue. 8 

2. Further, that for the sake of which a thing exists is its ultimate 
end. But every thing exists for the sake of its own activity, as is said in 
On the Heavens II. b Therefore the activity proper to man is his ultimate 
end; and so his beatitude is a certain act. 

3. Further, a man is blessed through maximally arriving at likeness 
to God. But man is maximally likened to God through being actually 
in act, because in this way he is maximally in act [and] remote from 
potentiality [as is God]. Therefore man's beatitude consists in an activ¬ 
ity of his. 

Response: 

It should be said that, as is evident from what was said before, a 
thing's ultimate end, as taken in the thing itself, is that through which 
a thing is joined to its end outside, which is the principle of its perfec¬ 
tion. Now to God, who is their ultimate end, things can be joined in 
two ways. In one way, by way of likening, so that a thing is said to be 
most of all joined to God when it is most of all like unto God; and ac¬ 
cording to this, it is necessary for each thing's ultimate end to be that 
according to which it is maximally likened to God. But each thing ap¬ 
proaches likeness to God just insofar as it is in act, whereas it departs 
[from that likeness] insofar as it is in potency; and [so] that through 

a. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1098al6-18) and ch. 13 (1102a5). 

b. The text Thomas probably has in mind is On the Heavens II, ch. 3 (286a8): 
"Everything which has a function exists for its function." 
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which a thing is maximally in act is its ultimate end. In another way, 
[things can be joined to God] by reaching God himself—a union that, 
in fact, is possible only to the rational creature, which is able to be 
joined to God himself by knowledge and by love, precisely because 
God is the object of its activity but is not the object of any other [non- 
rational] creature's activity. 

Now in whichever manner one considers man's ultimate perfec¬ 
tion, which is his end, it must be located in the genus of act. For if we 
consider the manner of union with God that is common to all crea¬ 
tures, since a thing is more in act insofar as it is acting than insofar as 
it is [merely] capable of acting, 3 the ultimate perfection of each and 
every thing will be its perfect activity; hence a thing is said to exist 
on account of its activity. Likewise, if we consider the union proper 
to the rational creature, man's ultimate perfection consists in activi¬ 
ty, for a habit is not united to its object except as mediated by an act; 
and therefore beatitude must be located in the genus of act. Neverthe¬ 
less, this second consideration bears upon the consideration of beati¬ 
tude more closely than the first, since beatitude belongs only to the ra¬ 
tional creature. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that in any order what¬ 
soever, all things that are toward an end work together for the ulti¬ 
mate end; hence, since the perfect activity of man is his ultimate end 
(as is the case with every single thing), all human goods work togeth¬ 
er for his perfect activity, as the habits by which his acts are informed 
work together for the perfect activity of man in this life; and other 
natural goods [work together for the end] as principles of acts, and 
external goods as instrumentally necessary for perfect activity. Thus, 
therefore, the gathering together of all goods is set down as beatitude 
insofar as all goods gathered together offer their support to the most 
perfect activity of man, which is essentially beatitude itself. All the 
aforesaid goods, too, are ordered to the beatitude of the fatherland, in¬ 
asmuch as we merit through their [charitable] use; and while not all of 
them, in themselves, remain in beatitude, nevertheless they remain in 
those [perfections] that succeed to them, just as a sufficiency of eternal 
goods succeeds to faith. 

2. To the second, it should be said that in an act two things are to 
be considered: the substance of the act, and its form, from which an 

a. cum res magis sit in actu secundum quod est operans, quam secundum quod est pa¬ 
tens operari 
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act has perfection. Therefore, as regards the substance of an act, its 
principle is a natural potency; but as regards its form, its principle is 
the habit [from which the act proceeds]. If therefore that habit be an 
acquired one, we will be entirely the cause of our act; if, on the con¬ 
trary, that habit be an infused one, [we will be the cause of only the 
substance of the act, whereas] its perfection will be from the exterior 
cause that causes the habit. Now, an act of ours is not held to be our 
beatitude save by reason of its perfection, due to which it is most no¬ 
bly joined to the end outside; and thus not we, but God, is the cause of 
our beatitude. 

3. To the third, it should be said that delight is twofold. One is that 
which precedes the attainment of an end; and this is capable of be¬ 
ing ordered to something else, for it can be ordered to perfect activ¬ 
ity, insofar as we undertake more diligently that in which we delight. 
The other delight is that which follows upon the attainment of an end; 
and this is brought about by the activity that joins the agent to an end. 
Thus this latter delight is not beatitude itself, but a certain perfection 
and form of beatitude, 8 as was said above. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that a multitude of acts proceed¬ 
ing from the same habit with respect to the same object is caused only 
by the interruptions of time; and so in perfect beatitude, where there 
will be no interruptions but a continuous activity, there will be only a 
single beatitude. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said, as was said above, that the beati¬ 
tude of the wayfaring state is not perfect beatitude but a certain partici¬ 
pation thereof; and so it is not always in act, but sometimes is [merely] 
in habit. Hence a sleeping person can be called blessed, not as regards 
that which he has right at that moment, but only insofar as the activity 
itself is in him habitually. For in the way in which effects are present in 
their causes, so activities are present in their habits. 


SUB QUESTION 3 b Whether man's beatitude 
is the same thing as eternal life 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that man's beatitude is not the same thing as 
eternal life. 

a. quaedam beatitudinis perfectio, et forma —"a form of beatitude" in the sense of 
something completive, something that fills or rounds out the good of beatitude the 
essence of which consists, absolutely speaking, in a higher act of a nobler power. 

b. Parallels: cf. S7"I, q. 18, a. 2, esp. ad 2; In II Sent. d. 38, a. 2, ad 3 (above). 
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1. For as is said in On the Soul II, "for living things, to live is to be." a 
But beatitude, according to the Philosopher, does not consist in being 
[alone], but in activity. Therefore man's beatitude is not a life. 

2. Further, the ratio of life consists in motion, as is evident from the 
Commentator on the Book of Causes. But beatitude includes in its ratio 
unchangeability. Therefore beatitude is not the same thing as eternal 
life. 

3. Further, beatitude is something communicable to man. But eter¬ 
nity of life is not something that can be communicated to him, since 
what is made in time is not capable of being eternal. Therefore eternal 
life is not the same thing as beatitude. 

4. Further, whatsoever endures perpetually participates, in a way, 
in eternal life, if "eternal" be taken in a broad sense to mean "perpetu¬ 
al." But the damned endure perpetually, sent into eternal fire, as is evi¬ 
dent from Matthew 25:41. However, they have not beatitude, but the 
highest misery. Therefore beatitude and eternal life are not the same 
thing. 

On the contrary: 

1. That which is the end of human life is beatitude. But eternal life 
is the end of human life, as is evident from Romans 6:22: "You have 
your fruit unto sanctification, and the end, eternal life." Therefore, 
[beatitude and eternal life are the same thing]. 

2. Further, man's ultimate beatitude consists in the vision of God, 
as is evident from what was said above. But in this [vision] eternal life 
consists, as is evident from John 17:3: "This is eternal life, that they 
may know you, the one true God, and him whom you have sent, Je¬ 
sus Christ." Therefore beatitude is the same thing as eternal life. 

Response: 

It should be said that "life" may be said in two ways. In one way, as 
the very being of living things; since, as is said in On the Soul II, "for liv¬ 
ing things, to live is to be." b Now, something is said to be alive from the 
fact that it is able to move itself according to some action; hence plants 
are said to live from the fact that they move themselves in regard to 
increase; and animals still more, in that they move themselves in re¬ 
gard to place and move themselves to sensing; and in man yet more, in 
that he is able to move himself to willing and to understanding. Now, 
the perfection of any power is its act; hence, second, the name "life" 

a. Aristotle, On the Soul II, ch. 4 (415bl3). 

b. Ibid. 
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is carried over to signify an activity to which something moves itself, 
as sensing is called animal life, and understanding is called human life; 
and according to this way [of speaking], every single thing esteems as 
its life that activity which it maximally intends, as if its entire being 
were ordered to that activity (it is in keeping with this way of speak¬ 
ing that people say: "so-and-so leads such-and-such a life''); and thus 
it was that the Epicureans held beatitude to be a life of pleasures. 3 
Now activity is not subject to the measure of time except insofar as it 
is bound up with motion; hence activities that are not bound up with 
motion but bear instead on the terminus of motion are not measured 
by time but in an instant, as is evident with illumination. 511 And so, if 
there is an activity that altogether transcends motion, such an activity 
will be measured not by time but by a measure above time. Now, the 
vision of God, which is held to be man's beatitude, cannot be an action 
measured by time in and of itself, since it is not successive; nor can it 
be measured by time on the part of the seer or on the part of the seen, 
since both are outside motion; hence it can be measured neither by 
time nor by the instant, which is the terminus of time. It cannot even 
be measured by an age, for an age, b insofar as it is distinguished from 
eternity, pertains to immutable creatures, whereas this vision exceeds 
the natural power of the creature, since no creature by its natural en¬ 
dowments is capable of arriving at it; hence its proper measure is eter¬ 
nity itself. And so, the vision of God, which is beatitude itself, is eter¬ 
nal life itself. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, the response is evident from what has 
been said. 

2. To the second, it should be said that although life is first recog¬ 
nized by motion, since it is through motion that the living are first dis¬ 
tinguished from the non-living, nevertheless the name "life" is extend¬ 
ed further to all activities that are not [merely] from some external 
mover, as willing, understanding, and other such things; hence, the 
name "motion," too, gets carried over to such activities, as when we 
call understanding a "movement of the intellect" or willing a "move¬ 
ment of the will." 

3. To the third, it should be said that eternity is not communicable 
to man in such a way that it becomes an adequate measure of him, or 
of something within him, as the argument brought forward proves. 

a. vitam voluptuosam 

b. aevo . . . aevum 
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Still, it can be communicated to man according to a certain participa¬ 
tion—so that, just as man is made a partaker of divine activity in see¬ 
ing God, so he is made a partaker of eternity, by which the divine ac¬ 
tivity is measured; and it is thus that man's very activity can be called 
eternal life. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that the eternal life the saints will 
have is spoken of according to a participation of eternity, not merely 
with regard to lacking an end 3 (in which manner even the punishment 
of the damned is called "eternal"), but further with regard to the re¬ 
moval of all change, not only in act, which an "age" too excludes, but 
even in potency. For the saints, through clinging to God, will obtain 
such stability from the divine gift that they cannot be changed—a sta¬ 
bility God has by his nature, by reason of which he is eternal. 


SUB QUESTION 4 b Whether beatitude is 
the same thing as peace 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that beatitude is the same thing as peace. 

1. First of all, because of what is said in Psalm 147:14: "who has 
placed peace in your borders \fines\." c But the end [finis] of the city of 
God, which is being spoken of there, is beatitude. Therefore beatitude 
is the same thing as peace. 

2. Further, Augustine says, in On the City of God XIX: "We may say 
that the end of our goods is peace, just as we may say that it is eter¬ 
nal life." d But eternal life is the same thing as beatitude. Therefore so 
is peace. 

3. Further, that which is naturally desired by all and for the sake of 
which other things are done would seem to be man's beatitude. But all 
desire peace, and do whatever they do for its sake, as Augustine says, e 
and Dionysius.' Therefore peace is beatitude itself. 

a. ad defectum finis, i.e., being endless in duration. 

b. There are several texts on peace that could be listed as partial parallels, e.g., 
S7TI-II, q. 29, a. 2, ad 4; Super loan. 14, lec. 7; Super Phil. 4, lec. 1. 

c. Ps. 147:3 iuxta Vulg. The Psalmist's mention of fines (borders, boundaries) 
allows for reading the verse to be saying: God has established peace as the "end" 
of the city. Since the end is already known to be beatitude, peace must be refer¬ 
ring to the same thing. 

d. Augustine, On the City of God XIX, ch. 11 (CCSL 48:674). 

e. As there are many places where Augustine says that all things desire peace, 
it is by no means clear if Thomas has a specific text in mind. 

f. See Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 11 (PG 3:947ff.). 
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4. Further, peace signifies a certain resting. But the end of every 
change is rest, as can be shown, for example, among natural things. 
Therefore peace is the end of the whole of our changeable life; and so 
peace is the same thing as beatitude. 

On the contrary: 

1. According to the Philosopher, beatitude is a certain activity. 3 But 
peace does not name an act, but only immobility. Therefore peace is 
not the same thing as beatitude. 

2. Further, peace refers most of all to appetite or the will, because it 
is a certain resting thereof. But beatitude consists especially in intellect, 
as was said above. Therefore beatitude is not the same thing as peace. 

Response: 

It should be said, as Augustine says in Book XIX of On the City of God, 
that "the peace of all things is the tranquillity of order'' b —from which 
it is evident that the ratio of peace is taken from the fact that some¬ 
thing is not impeded from right order; for tranquillity excludes the dis¬ 
turbance of an impediment. Now, peace especially bears upon that or¬ 
der by which the will is ordered to something; hence we say that a 
man has peace only when there is nothing that impedes the order of 
his will to something [he wants]; and in like manner, we say that a 
city has peace when there is nothing that disturbs the city's right or¬ 
der, which is from the will of the city's governor; and to the extent that 
even inanimate things are said to have natural appetite, we hold that 
every single thing has peace when it is not impeded from [following] 
the inclination that it has to its end, which it naturally desires. 

Now, the activity in which beatitude consists must be an unim¬ 
peded activity; for any impediment would detract from its perfection. 
Hence delight, too, which follows upon perfect activity, is caused by an 
unimpeded activity, as is said in Ethics VII; c and thus peace is required 
for beatitude—not that it is the very essence of beatitude, but it is like 
a removal of whatever could impede beatitude. Now from the very 
fact that one desires something, one's appetite shuns its contrary; and 
for all naturally to shun these impediments is for them naturally to de¬ 
sire peace. 


a. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 7 (1098al6-18) and ch. 13 (1102a5). 

b. Augustine, On the City of God XIX, ch. 13 (CCSL 48:679). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 12 (1153al 3-15). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that peace is said to be 
the end of the city of God in the sense of being the nearest disposition 
to the end, which is simultaneous with that very end, and not as if it 
were the end per se. 

2. The second deserves a like response. 

3. To the third it should be said that all desire peace, not as an end, 
but as that without which an end cannot be possessed. 

4. To the fourth it should be said that a thing's ultimate end is not 
rest but activity, and this activity cannot be perfect unless the thing it¬ 
self be perfect. 3 Motion, however, is an imperfect act; and accordingly, 
rest, in which motion terminates, is nearer the end than motion itself. 
And thus, motion is ordered to rest as to an end. 


SUBQUESTION 5 b Whether beatitude is the 
same thing as the kingdom of God 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that beatitude is not the same thing as the king¬ 
dom of God. 

1. For "kingdom," which is named in reference to the rule exercised 
by a king, seems to pertain to the governing that exercises providence. 3 
But providence consists in the coordination of things that are directed 
toward the end itself [and so, does not bear upon the end as such]. 
Therefore "kingdom of God" does not seem to pertain to beatitude, 
which is the ultimate end. 

2. Further, Dionysius says that "the kingdom is the distribution of 
every end and law and order." d But this distribution pertains not only 
to men but also to all creatures to which God distributes the aforesaid 
things, whereas beatitude belongs solely to rational creatures. There¬ 
fore beatitude is not the same thing as the kingdom of God. 

3. Further, the only perfection that "kingdom" signifies is that of 


a. ultimus finis rei non est quies, sed operatio rei, cujus perfectio non potest esse nisi re 
perfecta existente 

b. There is no exact parallel to this subquestion. There are, of course, many 
discussions in Thomas's writings of the political concepts he employs here. 

c. Regnum enim, quod dicitur a regendo, ad gubernationem providentiae pertinere vi- 
detur 

d. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 12, n. 2 (PG 3:970). 
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the one who sits at the head. 3 But there is only one who stands at the 
head in the ruling of a kingdom, as is evident from the Philosopher in 
Ethics VIII. b Therefore the kingdom of God does not bespeak any per¬ 
fection except in God himself. But beatitude bespeaks a perfection not 
only in God but in all the blessed. Therefore beatitude is not the same 
thing as the kingdom of God. 

4. Further, beatitude does not suffer the admixture of any evil. But 
in the kingdom of God there can be some evils; hence it is said in Mat¬ 
thew 13:41 that at the end of the world the angels will gather up all 
scandals from the kingdom of God. Therefore the kingdom of God is 
not beatitude itself. 

On the contrary: 

1. Stands the statement of Augustine, who says in Sermon 22 to the 
Fathers in the Desert, that the first three petitions in the Lord's Prayer 
pertain to future beatitude/ Now, one of these is "Thy kingdom come." 
Therefore the kingdom of God pertains to beatitude. 

2. Further, beatitude is what is promised to the saints as their re¬ 
ward. But the kingdom of God is so promised, as is clear from Mat¬ 
thew 5:10: "Blessed are they who suffer persecution for righteousness' 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Therefore the kingdom of 
heaven is beatitude itself. 

Response: 

It should be said that the name "kingdom" is named in reference to 
the rule exercised by a king. But ruling is an act of providence; hence 
someone is said to have a kingdom when he has others under his prov¬ 
idence; and thus, men are said to be "in the kingdom of God" when 
they are perfectly subject to his providence. Now, it belongs to provi¬ 
dence to order things to an end. But to an end are ordered both the 
things that stand at some distance from the end, inasmuch as they are 
led to it, and the things that have already gained the end, inasmuch as 
they are preserved in its possession. And since the end is the rule d of 
providence, those are under providence perfectly who are already sta¬ 
tioned in the very end; and hence in them nothing can be foreign to 
the order of providence. Others, however, who stand at some distance 

a. nisi in praesidente 

d. Aristotle, Ethics Vlll, ch. 10 (1160b 1). 

c. Pseudo-Augustine, Sermons to the Fathers in the Desert, Serm. 22 (PL 40:1272); 
cf. Augustine, On the Sermon on the Mount II, ch. 10 (CCSL 35:126). 

d. regula 
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from the end are under divine providence more or less perfectly to 
the extent that they are nearer or further from the end; 3 and those are 
nearest to the end who are on the way to the end. b Now the way of ar¬ 
riving at the end is "faith working through love." c Hence "kingdom of 
God" is said, as if by antonomasia, in two ways: at times to mean the 
congregation of those who walk [toward heaven] by faith, and in this 
way the church militant is called the kingdom of God; at other times to 
mean the company d of those who are already established in the end, 
and in this way the church triumphant is called the kingdom of God. 
And in this latter way of speaking, to be in the kingdom of God is the 
same thing as to be in beatitude. Nor is there any difference between 
the kingdom of God and beatitude [in this latter sense], except as the 
common good of the whole multitude is distinguished from the singu¬ 
lar good of each and every member thereof. 512 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that beatitude is under 
providence not as if it were ordered by providence to something as to 
an end but because other things are ordered by providence to it [viz., 
beatitude] , e 

2. To the second, it should be said that Dionysius sufficiently touch¬ 
es on the things that are required for a kingdom in the sense of a mul¬ 
titude governed by providence. For this activity, three things are re¬ 
quired: namely an end, order to an end, and a rule* of order—which 
last indeed is twofold: one in the person ordering (and this is law, from 
which the rectitude of order proceeds); the other in the one who is or¬ 
dered, through which he is made not to depart from the rectitude of 
order (and it is this rule that causes ordering to an end, whether the 
rule in question be a form, a virtue, or something else of the sort; and 
this is what Dionysius terms "adornment"). But although these four 
can pertain to all creatures, since all things are ordered by God to an 
end according to the law of eternal wisdom, and to all things are given 
powers 8 by which they tend to an end, still, in a special way, they per¬ 
tain to rational creatures, who are fitted to arrive at the ultimate end 

a. magis et minus a fine elongantur 

b. propinquissimi sunt fini qui sunt in via adfinem 

c. An indirect citation of Gal. 5:6. 

d. collegium 

e. beatitudo non subest providentiae quasi ad finem ordinata, sed quia ad ipsam alia 
ordinantur 

f. regula 

g. virtutes 
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itself in the most noble manner and who know the ratio of order and 
of end. 

3. To the third, it should be said that kingdom implies perfection, 
both in the one who sits at the head and in the one who is subject; 
but in the one who sits at the head as the principle of perfection, who 
places his rectitude upon others; while in the subject as one receiving 
perfection from another. But the saints who are in the fatherland are 
subject to divine providence in this [somewhat different] way: they 
are made providers for themselves and for others, too, inasmuch as all 
other things will be subject to them. And so they pertain to the king¬ 
dom of God not only as being under a king but also as being kings, who 
will yet be under the one supreme king; and thus it is said in Revela¬ 
tion 5:10: "You have made us a kingdom and priests to our God, and 
we shall reign over the earth." 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that in this passage "kingdom of 
God" refers to the church militant, not to the church triumphant. 


ARTICLE 3 On appetite for beatitude 

SUBQUESTION l a Whether all have 
appetite for beatitude 11 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the third. It seems that not all have appetite for be¬ 
atitude. 

1. For no one wills that of which he is ignorant, as is evident from 
Augustine in On the Trinity , c and from the Philosopher, who says in On 
the Sold III that the object of will is the apprehended appetible. d But not 

a. Parallel: STI-II, q. 5, a. 8. 

b. I have chosen to render appetunt as "have appetite for," in spite of the in¬ 
elegancy, because it will not do to substitute systematically "desire" or "seek" or 
some other verb that has its own solid Latin equivalent (desiderunt, concupiscunt, 
quaerunt, etc.) when there is a metaphysical issue at stake, namely the under¬ 
standing of appetitus as such, and not merely desiderium or concupiscentia. Also, the 
very awkwardness of "to have appetite for x" as a locution forces a reader to 
ask the question: "What does Aquinas mean by this phrase?," whereas a differ¬ 
ent formula, such as "to desire x," suggests false associations—for example, that 
we are dealing here with emotions. Hence, when Thomas asks in subarticle 2 
"whether someone can have appetite for misery," he is not asking whether some¬ 
one can want to feel miserable (the answer being an obvious yes), but whether 
rational appetite, as such, can be directed to the condition of misery. 

c. Augustine, On the Trinity VIII, ch. 4 (CCSL 50:275). 

d. Aristotle, On the Soul HI, ch. 10 (433bl0). 
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all know beatitude, since many have gone astray in regard to beatitude 
[insofar as they take as their end something that is not truly such]. 
Therefore not all have appetite for beatitude. 

2. Further, whoever has appetite for beatitude has appetite for that 
which is essentially beatitude itself. But beatitude itself is the vision of 
God, for which not all have appetite. Therefore not all have appetite 
for beatitude. 

3. Further, that which cannot be apprehended cannot be desired. 
But that two contraries should exist at the same time cannot be ap¬ 
prehended, as is evident from Metaphysics IV. a Therefore contraries can¬ 
not at the same time be objects of appetite. But some have appetite for 
things contrary to beatitude, such as those who have appetite for sins. 
Therefore not all have appetite for beatitude. 

4. Further, it is a sin to cling to changeable things, despising the un¬ 
changeable good. But beatitude is an unchangeable good. Therefore he 
who sins despises it; and thus, not all have appetite for beatitude. 

On the contrary: 

1. Stands that which Boethius proves in On the Consolation of Phi¬ 
losophy III: longing for the true good is placed within the minds of all 
men. b But the true good is beatitude. Therefore all have appetite for 
beatitude. 

2. Further, to each thing its own end is appetible. But beatitude is 
the ultimate end of human life. Therefore all men have appetite for be¬ 
atitude. 

Response: 

It should be said that in every order of mobiles and movers, the sec¬ 
ondary movers must be ordered to the end of the first mover through 
a disposition impressed into them by the first mover, as is evident 
when the soul moves the hand and the hand moves a stick, and the 
stick strikes, which is the end intended by the soul: the stick and 
the hand tend to an end intended by the soul owing to the fact that the 
soul impresses [a disposition] into them mediately or immediately. But 
there is this difference between natural motions and violent motions: 
in violent motions the impression left by the first mover in the second¬ 
ary movers is beside their nature, and so the activity consequent upon 
such an impression is difficult and laborious for them, whereas in nat- 

a. Aristotle, Metaphysics IV, ch. 3 (1005b29). 

b. In this instance the reference is indeed to the whole of Book III of Boethius's 
On the Consolation of Philosophy (CCSL 94:37ff.). 
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ural motions, the impression left by the first mover in secondary mov¬ 
ers is in them a naturai cause, and so the activity consequent upon this 
impression is suitable and sweet (and so it is said in Wisdom 8:1 that 
"God disposes all things sweetly"), because every single thing, by the 
nature divinely implanted within it, a tends to that to which it is or¬ 
dered by divine providence, according to the demands of the impres¬ 
sion received. And since all things proceed from God inasmuch as he is 
good, as Augustine says, b and also Dionysius/ therefore all creatures, 
according to an impression received from the Creator, are, each ac¬ 
cording to its own mode, inclined by appetite to the good, so that a 
certain circular pattern is found in things: for, having gone forth from 
the good, they tend toward the good. But this circular pattern is 
brought to perfection in certain creatures, whereas in others it remains 
imperfect. For those creatures that are not ordered so as to attain the 
first good itself from which they proceeded, but are ordered merely to 
acquire some sort of likeness thereof, do not perfectly exhibit this cir¬ 
cular pattern; [it is exhibited] only by those creatures that are able to 
attain, in some way, the first principle itself, and this belongs solely to 
rational creatures, which are able to gain God himself through knowl¬ 
edge and love—in which gaining their beatitude consists, as is evident 
from what has been said. And therefore just as any other thing natu¬ 
rally has appetite for its own good, so any rational creature naturally 
has appetite for its own beatitude. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that as the visible is two¬ 
fold— perse, e.g., color, and per acddens, e.g., a man [who, having some 
color, is thus visible]—so too the appetible, which is the object of will, 
can be taken in two ways: per se and per acddens. The per se object of will 
is the good; but the per acddens object is this or that good. And as the 
good taken generally is the perse object of will, so the highest good [as 
such] is the ultimate end of the will, speaking per se; but this or that 
good is designated as the ultimate end of the will and its chief object as 
though per acddens. Therefore, beatitude is known to all insofar as the 
chief per se object of the will lies in it, but it is not known to all as re¬ 
gards what is accidental to the per se object [of the will]. For all know 
the "perfect good" and have appetite for it, when they have appetite 
for beatitude; but that this perfect good be pleasure or riches, virtue or 

a. ex natura sibi divinitus indita 

b. Augustine, On Christian Doctrine 1, ch. 32 (CCSL 32:26). 

c. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 4 (PG 3:694ff.). 
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something else of that kind, is per accidens: and so it is not unfitting for 
there to be many errors concerning this matter. 513 

2. To the second, it should be said that although the vision of God 
is beatitude itself, nevertheless it does not follow that whoever has ap¬ 
petite for beatitude has appetite for the vision of God, since beatitude, 
as such, implies the perse object of will, but not the very vision of God, 
just as someone may have appetite for something sweet, yet not have 
appetite for honey. 

3. To the third, it should be said that although some have appe¬ 
tite for things contrary to beatitude as far as the truth of things is con¬ 
cerned, still, in their own estimation, these things are not contrary to it 
but [rather] lead to it. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that he who sins by clinging to 
changeable goods as [his] end takes the very changeable things as if 
they were the foremost appetible and the perfect good; and thus he 
clings to them out of appetite for beatitude. For as it does not follow 
that someone, in having appetite for beatitude, has appetite for that 
which is beatitude according to the truth of things; so too it does not 
follow that someone, in despising that which is beatitude according to 
the truth of things, despises beatitude; just as it does not follow that 
one who does not recognize a man does not recognize white, although 
a man be white. 


SUBQUESTION 2 a Whether someone can 
have appetite for misery 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that someone can have appetite for misery. 

1. For every rational power extends to opposites. But the will is a 
rational power. Therefore it extends to opposites. Now, misery is what 
is opposed to beatitude. Therefore, if someone is able to have appetite 
for beatitude, he can also have appetite for misery. 

2. Further, if someone is not able to want misery, it is impossible for 
him to want it. Therefore it is necessary for him not to want it. But ne¬ 
cessity implies coercion or prohibition, as Anselm says. Therefore the 
will would be coerced, which is repugnant to its freedom. 

3. Further, as beatitude is appetible to all, so is being. But certain 

a. Parallels: The principle that no one can turn away willingly from beatitude, 
or willingly desire misery, is invoked numerous times by St. Thomas. In the Scrip- 
tum itself, see In II Sent. d. 7, q. f, a. f, ad f; In II Sent. d. 25, a. 2. 
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people want not to be, as is evident in those who kill themselves. 
Therefore certain people are also able to want misery. 

4. Further, the will is concerned with the end, as is said in Ethics III. a 
But the end is the good or the apparent good, as is said in Physics II. b 
Therefore not only the good but also the apparent good can be desired. 
But that which is evil can be an apparent good. Therefore misery, no 
matter how evil it may be, could still be willed by someone. 

On the contrary: 

1. Stands Augustine's proof in On Free Choice of the Will that no man 
is capable of wanting to be miserable. 0 

2. Further, as the intellect stands to the first intelligible, so the will 
stands to the first appetible. But the intellect is incapable of assenting 
to the contrary of the first intelligible, which is that an affirmation and 
a denial [of the same thing in the same respect] cannot be true at the 
same time, as is proved in Metaphysics IV. d Therefore the will is incapa¬ 
ble of assenting to misery, which is contrary to its first appetible. 

Response: 

It should be said that the activity of a secondary cause is always 
founded upon the activity of the first cause, and presupposes it; and 
so every activity of the soul must proceed on the supposition of that 
which is implanted in the soul from the impression of the first agent, 
namely of God; and thus we see, on the side of the intellect, that the 
soul cannot proceed to understand anything except on the supposition 
of those things the knowledge of which is innate to it; and on account 
of this it cannot assent to something that is contrary to these principles 
that it naturally knows. And something similar must be the case on 
the side of the will. Hence, since from the impression of the first cause, 
namely of God, it is inserted into the soul that it should will the good, 
and it has appetite for the perfect good as ultimate end, it is impossible 
that the contrary thereof should enter into its appetite; and therefore 
no one is capable of wanting misery, or evil, except per accidens, which 
does happen whenever he has appetite for something evil that he ap¬ 
prehends as a good. 


a. Aristotle, Ethics III, ch. 2 (111 lb26). 

b. Aristotle, Physicsll, ch. 3 (195a25). 

c. See Augustine, On Free Choice of the Will I, ch. 14 (CCSL 29:231-32), where 
we are given not so much a proof as a defense or explanation of the point. 

d. See Aristotle, Metaphysics IV, chs. 4-8. 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that a rational power ex¬ 
tends to opposites as far as things beneath it are concerned, and such 
things are those that are determined by the power itself. It cannot, 
however, [extend] to the opposites of those things that are determined 
for it by another; and so the will cannot [extend] to the opposite of 
that which is determined [for it] by divine impression, namely to the 
opposite of the ultimate end. However, it can [extend] to opposites in 
regard to things it determines for itself, as are things ordered to the ul¬ 
timate end, the choice of which pertains to the will. 

2. To the second, it should be said that coercion, since it implies vio¬ 
lence, and likewise prohibition do not pertain to that necessity which 
is attendant upon a thing's nature, since everything violent is contrary 
to nature; and so, since the will is naturally borne, of necessity, to beati¬ 
tude, this [necessity] does not imply coercion in it, nor any diminish- 
ment of freedom. 

3. To the third, it should be said that nothing prevents something 
that is appetible in itself from being non-appetible when something 
else is added on to it. Hence, even being, which is desired by all, and 
is good in itself, is rendered evil and worthy of hatred due to some¬ 
thing added on to it, such as being in sorrow or misery; and so, per ac- 
cidens, non-being is desired—not indeed, insofar as it lacks being, but 
insofar as it takes away that evil which was rendering being hateful. 
Now, to be lacking an evil is itself a good; and so he who has appe¬ 
tite for non-being has appetite for it as a good. But misery can nev¬ 
er be taken as a good, because "misery" names the ratio of complete 
evil; and therefore no one can want to be miserable. In contrast, "non- 
being" does not name the very ratio of evil, but [only] that which is 
evil; and so, something added to it that has the ratio of good can make 
it appetible, as is evident from the Philosopher in Ethics IX, a and from 
Jerome in the gloss on Jeremiah 20, verses 14-18. b But what Augus¬ 
tine says—that no one has appetite for non-being—is to be understood 
as speaking per se. 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that one is incapable of judging 
that white is black, although one could judge that that which is white, 
say a man, is black; and similarly one can judge that that which is good 
is an evil, but one is incapable of judging that goodness itself is bad¬ 
ness, or that badness is goodness. And since misery implies in itself the 

a. Aristotle, Ethics IX, ch. 4 (1166b 11—13). 

b. Jerome, Commentary on Jeremiah, Bk. IV, n. 28 (CCSL 74:194-95). 
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ratio of an evil, therefore one is incapable of judging it to be a good, 
and on this account one is incapable of having appetite for it. 


SUBQUESTION 3 a Whether one merits 
by having appetite for beatitude 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that no one merits by having appetite for beati¬ 
tude. 

1. For by natural endowments we do not merit. But the appetite for 
beatitude is natural to man, otherwise it would not be common to all. 
Therefore no one merits by having appetite for beatitude. 

2. Further, since merit and demerit concern the same thing, no one 
merits in regard to what he is incapable of avoiding, just as neither 
does he sin [in that situation], as Augustine says. b But man is not ca¬ 
pable of not having appetite for beatitude. Therefore no one merits by 
having [such an] appetite. 

3. Further, no one can merit eternal life by his own powers, as Pe- 
lagius held. But man can have appetite for beatitude through his own 
powers. Therefore he does not merit by having appetite for beatitude. 

On the contrary: 

1. Someone desires beatitude and God in the same way. If there¬ 
fore no one merits by desiring beatitude, no one will merit by desiring 
God—which is absurd. 

2. Further, charity is the principle of meriting. But charity has refer¬ 
ence chiefly to the end. Therefore by the motion of the will toward the 
ultimate end we merit the most; and so [we merit] in having appetite 
for beatitude. 514 

Response: 

It should be said that the good, which is the will's object, is in 
things, as the Philosopher says in Metaphysics VI; C and so the will's mo- 

a. The principle used to solve the problem—namely that, since appetite for 
beatitude involves not only the general inclination of natural appetite but also 
a determinate act of rational appetite, it is therefore an act for which man is re¬ 
sponsible and so can be a meritorious act—is a principle of frequent occurrence 
in St. Thomas. It is, in some sense, reducible to the claim that whoever acts from 
charity gains merit, owing to the power of the divine gift already possessed in the 
will. 

b. Augustine, On Free Choice of the Will 1 II, ch. 18, n. 50 (CCSL 29:304). 

c. Implicitly in Aristotle, Metaphysics VI, ch. 4 (1027b24-26); cf. Metaphysics IV, 
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tion must have its term in a thing existing outside the soul. Now, al¬ 
though a thing, so far as it is in the soul, may be considered according 
to a common ratio prescinding from a particular ratio, a thing outside 
the soul cannot exist according to a common ratio alone without the 
addition of a proper ratio; and thus, however much the will is borne 
to the good, it must be borne to some determinate good; and likewise, 
however much it is borne to the highest good, it must be borne to the 
highest good under this or that ratio. 

Now, although it belongs to the will by its natural inclination to 
be borne to beatitude according to a common ratio, yet to be borne to 
such-and-such a beatitude is not by its natural inclination but by the 
discernment of reason, 3 which discovers that the highest good of man 
consists in this thing or in that; and so whenever someone has appe¬ 
tite for beatitude, natural appetite and rational appetite are actually 
joined in that [appetite for beatitude]. And on the part of natural ap¬ 
petite there is always rectitude, while on the part of the rational appe¬ 
tite sometimes there is rectitude (namely, when appetite is had for be¬ 
atitude where it truly exists) and sometimes there is perversity (when 
appetite is had for it where it does not truly exist); and thus, in having 
appetite for beatitude, someone can either merit (presupposing grace) 
or demerit, according as his appetite is either right or perverse. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that in the appetite for 
beatitude, together with that which is natural, there is always, in ad¬ 
dition, something voluntary and not [merely] natural; and it is in this 
way that the ratio of merit or demerit can find a place there. 

2. To the second, it should be said that, although no one can avoid 
having appetite for beatitude in some way, still he can avoid having 
appetite for it in the way in which it is supposed to be an object of ap¬ 
petite; and thus he can merit or demerit. 

3. To the third, it should be said that man by his own powers is in¬ 
sufficient when it comes to having appetite for beatitude with a perfect 
appetite, such as would suffice for meriting; but he has this [sufficien¬ 
cy] from the gift of divine grace, as is evident from 2 Corinthians 5:5: 
"he who makes us for this very thing is God," that is (according to the 
gloss), he who makes us have appetite for true glory. 515 


ch. 4 (1008b3-31) and V, ch. 1 (1013al7-22); On the Soullll, ch. 10 (433a 15-21, 
433a26-31, 433bl5-18). 
a. per discretionem rationis 
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SUB QUESTION 4 a Whether everything is willed 
for the sake of beatitude 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that not everything that a person wills is willed 
for the sake of beatitude. 

1. For no one wants pleasure for the sake of anything else, as is said 
in Ethics VII. h But pleasure is not beatitude itself, as is evident from 
what was said above. Therefore not everything that someone wills' 
does he will for the sake of beatitude. 

2. Further, that which can be desired for the sake of beatitude is 
ordainable to beatitude. But many want some things that are not or- 
dainable to beatitude, indeed, that turn one away from it, as is the 
case with sinners. Therefore, not everything that someone wills does 
he will for the sake of beatitude. 

3. Further, that which has no appearance of good d in itself cannot 
be desired with a view to beatitude. But at times something is desired 
that has no appearance of good, as is evident from Augustine in Con¬ 
fessions, where he says: "I stole what I already had enough of, and in¬ 
deed of better quality; nor did I want to enjoy the thing that I sought 
by theft, but I sought to enjoy the very theft and sin. . . . And so I look 
for what delighted me in the theft; and behold, there is no appearance 
[of anything delightful.]"' Therefore something can be desired which is 
not desired for the sake of beatitude.' 

4. Further, death cannot be ordered to beatitude in any way, except 
perhaps with hope of a life to be gained after death, since beatitude be¬ 
longs only to the living. But certain people have willed to suffer death, 
whether at their own hand or from another, without any hope of a fu¬ 
ture life. Therefore not everything that is willed is willed for the sake 
of beatitude. 

5. Further, man's will is revealed to be right by the fact that it is or¬ 
dered to the right end. If therefore whatever is desired is desired for the 
sake of beatitude, every human will is right—which is false. [There - 


a. Parallels: STI-II, q. 1, a. 6; ST I, q. 60, a. 2; SCG I, chs. 100-101. 

b. Aristotle expressly makes this point at Ethics X, ch. 2 (1172b20-23); per¬ 
haps Thomas confused this text with Ethics VII, ch. 12 (115 3a8—12), where it is 
stated that some pleasures are simply ends. 

c. non quidquid aliquis vult 

d. speciem boni 

e. Augustine, Confessions 11, ch. 4 and ch. 6 (CCSL 27:22-23). 

f. Ergo aliquid desideratur non propter beatitudinem 
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fore, beatitude is not that for the sake of which everything is willed.] 

6. Further, that for the sake of which someone actually wills some¬ 
thing must be actually thought about. 3 If therefore whatever someone 
wills he wills for the sake of beatitude, in every desire it will be nec¬ 
essary for beatitude to be actually thought about—which seems to be 
false. Therefore the same conclusion follows as before. 

On the contrary: 

1. In that which is desired for its own sake, and never for the sake 
of another, the motion of desire comes to a halt. But that in which the 
motion of desire comes to a halt is the ultimate end. If therefore some¬ 
thing other than beatitude were desired for its own sake, and never 
for the sake of something else, something else than beatitude would 
be the ultimate end, which cannot be so. Therefore, every other desid¬ 
eratum has reference to the desire for beatitude, whether mediately or 
immediately. 

2. Further, Dionysius says that all things desire peace and do what¬ 
ever they do for its sake. b But peace is ordered to beatitude, as is evi¬ 
dent from what was said before. Therefore whatever is desired is de¬ 
sired for the sake of beatitude. 

Response: 

It should be said that, according to the Philosopher in Ethics VII, in 
the order of appetible items, the end holds the rank that a principle 
holds in the order of intelligible items. 3 Now, since that which is first 
and maximum in any genus is the cause of those that are after it, so 
knowledge of the principles in speculative matters is the cause of the 
knowledge of all other such matters; and likewise, appetite for the end 
is the cause of having appetite for all other things that are toward the 
end. Hence, since beatitude is the end of human life, whatever the will 
has appetite to bring about, is ordered to beatitude. This is clear also 
from experience; for whoever has appetite for something, has appetite 
for it insofar as it is judged a good. But by the very fact that someone 
has something that he judges good, he reckons himself nearer to beati¬ 
tude, since the addition of a good to a good makes one approach near¬ 
er to the perfect good, which is beatitude itself. And therefore any and 
every appetite is ordered to beatitude. 


a. prcpter quod aliquis vult aliquid actu, oportet actu esse cogitatum 

b. See Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, ch. 11 (PG 3:947ff.). 

c. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 8 <1151al6—17). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that pleasure is among 
those things that are required for beatitude, since it is in beatitude; and 
so someone's very appetite for pleasure is ordered to beatitude, insofar 
as the pleasure itself is some likeness, whether near or remote, of that 
delight that perfects beatitude/ 

2. To the second, it should be said that something may be ordered 
to beatitude through desire in two ways. In one way, as that which is 
sought so that through it a man may arrive at beatitude, as someone 
wants to undertake works of virtue so that through this, he may merit 
beatitude. In another way, when someone has appetite for something 
owing to the very fact that it has some likeness to beatitude. For the 
result of the will's having appetite for something 516 is that it also desires 
that in which the thing's likeness is found, even if it cannot have the 
chief desideratum; and in this way all who have appetite for sins are 
[still] striving for beatitude and toward an imitation of God, as Augus¬ 
tine says in Confessions II, speaking thus: "Pride imitates your loftiness, 
since you, O exalted God, are the one above all; ambition, what does it 
seek except honor and glory, while you are deserving of honor before 
all"; b and he brings in the other vices in like manner. 

3. To the third, it should be said that in that thievery, as Augustine 
says in the same place, there was something having an appearance of 
good, in which a certain shadow of freedom appeared; hence he says: 
"What, therefore, did I love in that thievery, and how was I imitating 
you, my God, [though] viciously and perversely?" And he answers, 
saying: "Or was it not pleasing to act against the law at least by trick¬ 
ery, since I could not do so by power, in order that I, being a slave, 
might imitate freedom by doing with impunity what was unlawful, in 
a dark likeness of omnipotence?'' 0 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that people who expose them¬ 
selves to death without hope of a future life do so in two different 
ways. In one way, for the sake of the activity of virtue, as those who 
willingly chose d to undergo death in order to save their fatherland or to 
shun an unworthy deed; and according to their judgment, they did in- 

a. "Pleasure" and "delight" in this sentence are both delectatio, but modern 
English usage makes it odd to speak of the "pleasure" of eternal life. 

b. Augustine, Confessions II, ch. 6, n. 13 (CCSL 27:23). 

c. Ibid., n. 14 (CCSL 27:24). 

d. praeelegerunt. It is true that choice is already an act of will, but "willingly 
chose" brings out perhaps the emphasis in the verb. 
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deed order this to beatitude—not a beatitude to be gained after death, 
but one that was to be achieved then, in the very work, because to do 
a perfect work of virtue, which was done by enduring death, was the 
thing desired most of all by them, the thing in which they placed their 
beatitude. In another way, [people expose themselves to death] on ac¬ 
count of the weariness of the misery that they endure, which they 
reckon they can evade by death. Now, to evade misery and to have ap¬ 
petite for beatitude come to the same thing. 3 And so it stands that the 
desire of those who want to undergo death is ordered to beatitude. 

5. To the fifth, it should be said that, for the will to be right, two 
things are required. One is that it be aimed at a due end; the other, 
that that which is ordered to the end be proportioned to the end. Now, 
although every desire has reference to beatitude, still it happens, in 
this or that way, that desire is perverse, since the very appetite for be¬ 
atitude can be perverse when beatitude is sought where it does not 
exist, as is clear from what was said before; and even if it be sought 
where it truly exists, it can [also] happen that that for which one has 
appetite on account of the end is not proportioned to the end, as when 
someone wants to steal in order to give alms, through which [he in¬ 
tends] to merit beatitude. 

6. To the sixth, it should be said that just as in intelligible items the 
first principles need not be employed in all consequent demonstrations 
by being actually thought about, but only by being present in power, so 
long as the demonstration is constructed out of items that have credi¬ 
bility from the first principles; 11 so, too, although every desire has refer¬ 
ence to beatitude, it is not necessary that in every desire one should be 
actually thinking about beatitude, but the desire for beatitude is present 
by its power in all other desires, as a cause is present in its effects. 


ARTICLE 4 On participation in beatitude 

SUBQUESTION l c Whether the beatitude of the saints is going 
to be greater after the last judgment than it was before 

Objections: 

Proceeding to the fourth. It seems that the beatitude of the saints is 
not going to be greater after the [last] judgment than it was before. 

a. in idem coincidunt 

b. sic in intelligibilities non oportet ut in omnibus consequentibus demonstrationibus 
prima principia essentialiter ingrediantur quasi actualiter cogitata, sed virtute tantum, 
dum demonstratio conficitur ex his quae per prima principia fidem habent 

c. This is the first text included in our translation that has its "parallel" (q. 93, a. 
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1. For the more something approaches to the divine likeness, the 
more perfectly it participates in beatitude. But the soul separated from 
the body is more like to God than the soul joined to its body. There¬ 
fore its beatitude is greater before the resumption of the body than af¬ 
terwards. 

2. Further, a united power is more powerful than a diversified one. 8 
But the soul outside the body is more united than when it is joined 
to the body. Therefore its power is greater for acting; and so the more 
perfectly does it participate in beatitude, which consists in act. 

3. Further, beatitude consists in an act of the speculative intellect, 
as is evident from what was said above. But the intellect in its act does 
not employ a bodily organ; and so, the body resumed will not bring it 
about that the soul understands more perfectly. Therefore the beati¬ 
tude of the soul will not be greater after the resurrection. 

4. Further, there cannot be anything greater than the infinite; and 
so, the infinite to which something finite is added is no greater than 
the infinite itself. But the blessed soul before the resumption of the 
body has beatitude owing to the fact that it rejoices in the infinite 
good, namely in God; and after the resumption of the body it will still 
not have joy in anything else, except perhaps the glory of the body, 
which is a certain finite good. Therefore their joy after the resumption 
of the body will not be greater than it was before. 

On the contrary: 

1. The Gloss, commenting on Revelation 8 where it says “l saw un¬ 
der the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God 
and for the testimony which they held," b says: "Presently the souls of 
the saints are existing 'under,' that is, in a lesser dignity than will be 
[theirs] in the future." Therefore, [at some point] after death, their be¬ 
atitude will be greater [than it is at first]. 517 

2. Further, as beatitude is paid back to the good as a reward, so is 
misery paid back to the wicked. But the misery of the wicked after the 

1) in the Supplementum of the Summa theologiae, compiled, as many have main¬ 
tained, by Thomas's socius Reginald (see Torrell, Person and Work, 147, with n. 14). 
The text is freshly translated here from the Parma ed. For the most part, the com¬ 
piler of the Supplement restrained himself to minor modifications, such as re¬ 
moving the cross-reference to "Distinction 44, above," and supplying Augustine 
for the closing auctoritas instead of Jerome. Interestingly, he excises qa. 2, skip¬ 
ping from qa. 1 to qa. 3—evidently aware that Thomas has already treated the 
contents of qa. 2 earlier in the ST. 

a. virtus unita . . . quam multiplicata 

b. Rightly Rev. 6:9. Cf. Strabo, Glossa ordinaria on this verse (PL 114:722); 
Haimo, On the Apocalypse II, on 6:9 (PL 117:1029). 
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resumption of their bodies will be greater than before, since they will 
be punished not only in soul but also in body. Therefore, too, the be¬ 
atitude of the saints will be greater after the resurrection of the body 
than before it. 

Response: 

It should be said that it is indeed manifest that the beatitude of the 
saints after the resurrection will increase as regards its extension, since 
then beatitude will be not only in the soul but also in the body; and 
even the beatitude of the soul itself will be increased as regards exten¬ 
sion, insofar as the soul will rejoice not only in its proper good, but 
also in the good of the body. 

It can also be said that the beatitude of the soul itself will be in¬ 
creased as regards intensity. For man's body can be considered in two 
ways. In one way, as it is perfectible by the soul; in another way, as 
there is in it something that resists the soul in the soul's activities, as 
long as the body is not perfectly perfected by the soul. Now, according 
to the first way of considering the body, the union of body to soul adds 
a perfection to the soul, since every part [as such] is imperfect, and 
finds completion in the whole; hence the whole stands to the parts as 
form to matter, and hence the soul is more perfect in its natural be¬ 
ing when it is in the whole—namely in man compounded of soul and 
body—than when it is separate by itself. But the union of the body ac¬ 
cording to the second way of considering it impedes the perfection of 
the soul; and thus it is said in Wisdom 9:15 that "the corruptible body 
weighs down the soul." If, therefore, from the body be taken away ev¬ 
erything through which it resists the soul's action, then, simply speak¬ 
ing, the soul will be more perfect existing in such a body than separate 
by itself. But the more perfect something is in being, the more perfect 
it can be in acting; hence the activity of a soul united to such a body 
will be more perfect than the activity of a separated soul. 

Now, a body of such a sort is the glorified body, which is altogether 
subject to the spirit, as was said above in Distinction 44. Hence, since 
beatitude consists in activity, the soul's beatitude will be more perfect 
after the resumption of the body than before. For as the soul separated 
from the corruptible body can act more perfectly than when it is unit¬ 
ed to it, so, after it shall have been united to a glorified body, its activi¬ 
ty will be more perfect than when it was separated. Now, every imper¬ 
fect thing thing has appetite for its own perfection; and so the separate 
soul naturally has appetite for conjunction with the body; and owing 
to this appetite proceeding from imperfection, its activity which is di¬ 
rected toward God is less intense; and this is what Jerome says: that 
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due to appetite for the body, the soul is held back from passing into 
that highest good with its whole intention. 8 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the soul united to the 
glorified body is more like unto God than when it is separated from 
such a body, insofar as the composite has being more perfectly. For the 
more perfectly something exists, the more like unto God it is, as the 
heart, since the perfection of its life consists in motion, b is more like to 
God when it is moving than when it rests, although God himself nev¬ 
er moves. 

2. To the second, it should be said that a power to which it belongs 
by its nature to be in matter is more powerful 8 when existing in mat¬ 
ter than when separated from matter, although absolutely speaking a 
power that is separated from matter is more powerful [than a power 
existing in matter]. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, although the soul does not 
employ the body in the act of understanding, still the body's perfec¬ 
tion will in a way cooperate unto the perfection of intellectual activity, 
inasmuch as the soul, from its union with the glorified body, will be 
more perfect in its nature, and consequently more effective in its activ¬ 
ity; and in this respect the very good of the body will cooperate, as if 
instrumentally, unto that activity in which beatitude consists, even as 
the Philosopher states in Ethics I that external goods cooperate instru¬ 
mentally unto happiness of life. d 

4. To the fourth, it should be said that although a finite added to an 
infinite does not make a greater, still it makes more, because the infi¬ 
nite and the finite are two, since the finite, taken by itself, is one. Now, 
the extension of joy [spoken of] does not have reference to greater, but 
to more: hence joy will increase as regards extension, if one compares 
the joy taken in God and in the body's glory, to the joy that was taken 
in God [alone]. The body's glory will also contribute 8 to a more perfect 
activity by which the soul is borne into God. For the more perfect a 

a. In the Editiones Paulinae text of the ST, the quotation is attributed rather to 
Augustine, with the editors supplying a reference to On Genesis According to the Let¬ 
ter Xll, ch. 35 (PL 34:483). 

b. Literally: "as the heart, the perfection of the life of which consists in mo¬ 
tion," etc. For St. Thomas's thoughts about the crucial function of the heart's mo¬ 
tion in the animal's life, see his opusculum De motu cordis (ed. Leon. 43:127-30). 

c. "power . . . more powerful": virtus . . . magis potens, and below, potentior. 

d. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 8 (1099a33) and ch. 9 (1099b27). 

e. operabitur 
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suitable activity is, the greater will be the delight [in doing it], as is evi¬ 
dent from what is said in Ethics X. a 


SUBQUESTION 2 b Whether beatitude will 
be equally participated in by all 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that beatitude will be equally participated in by 
all. 

1. For it is said in Matthew 20:9 that "all shall receive a single de¬ 
narius." Now the denarius there signifies something that all will have 
in common. But this is nothing other than beatitude. Therefore each 
one will have just as much of beatitude as any other. 

2. Further, there is nothing beyond the ultimate. But beatitude is 
the ultimate of those things that can be desired by men. Therefore be¬ 
yond the beatitude of any man there can be in no man something as if 
exceeding the other man's beatitude; and so the same conclusion fol¬ 
lows as before. 

3. Further, as a good is appetible to anyone, so a greater good is 
more appetible. If therefore someone were more blessed than another 
who was less blessed, the former's beatitude would be more appetible 
to the latter, according to a right appetite; yet he would not have it. 
Therefore he would not be blessed, since, as is said in the text, no one 
is called blessed unless he has all that he wants, and he wants noth¬ 
ing evil. 

On the contrary: 

1. It says in 1 Corinthians 15:41, "star differs from star in glory; thus 
it will be in the resurrection of the dead." Therefore among those who 
rise, one will have more glory than another. 

2. Further, reward ought to correspond to merit. But certain ones 
have more excellent merits than others. Therefore, since beatitude is 
the reward of virtue, it seems that they will have a greater beatitude. 


a. Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 4 (11V4b 19). 

b. Parallels: Among the many discussions of this question, see In I Sent. d. 44, 
a. 3, ad 5; ST I-H, q. 3, a. 2, ad 4; q. 5, a. 2; q. 112, a. 4, esp. ad 2; SCG III, ch. 58; 
Super loan. 14, lec. 14; Super I Cor. 3, lec. 2. As mentioned above, the compiler of 
the Supplement to the ST chose to omit this qa. in the "new" q. 93, aware that its 
subject-matter had already been treated. 
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Response: 

It should be said that, since beatitude consists in activity, the level 
of beatitude is to be gauged according to the level of perfection in act¬ 
ing. Now, the perfection of activity in which happiness consists is eval¬ 
uated on the basis of two factors: one on the side of the acting sub¬ 
ject, the other on the side of the object. 3 Hence the Philosopher says in 
Ethics X that the most perfect activity is the one that is of the highest 
power perfected by the noblest habit (which is on the side of the act¬ 
ing subject) and with respect to the noblest object. 11 Now, the object of 
the activity in which beatitude consists is altogether one and the same, 
namely the divine essence, from the vision of which all will be blessed; 
hence on its side there will not be any level in beatitude. But on the 
side of the acting subject, the activity of beatitude will not be perfect 
in the same way, since insofar as the habit that brings to perfection the 
aforesaid activity, namely the light of glory, will be more perfect in one 
than in another, to that extent this activity will be more perfect, and 
the delight greater; and from this vantage, all the blessed will not be in 
the same level of beatitude. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that the denarius desig¬ 
nates, on the part of the object of beatitude itself, the one who will be 
commonly rendered [to the blessed], since God will show his essence 
to all; but each one will gaze on it according to his own mode. 

2. To the second, it should be said that, as fire is the most subtle 
kind of body and nevertheless one fire can be more subtle than anoth¬ 
er, so beatitude, considered according to its kind, is the ultimate of all 
things desirable to mankind; hence nothing prevents the beatitude of 
one from being more perfect than the beatitude of another. Moreover, 
the beatitude of each one is ultimate inasmuch as his appetite has its 
term wholly therein, even if it be not ultimate in the sense of existing 
in the ultimate degree of perfection. 518 

3. To the third, it should be said that in the blessed there will be per¬ 
fect charity; hence anyone there [in heaven] will love God more than 
himself, and so he will more want that which is more suited to God, 
than that which would be better for himself; and thus he will more 
want divine justice to be preserved by his having less, which is more 


a. ex parte operantis, et ex parte objecti 

b. See Aristotle, EthicsX, ch. 4 (1174M8-20) and ch. 7 (1177al2-21). 
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suited to God, than he will want to have more, which would be bet¬ 
ter for him. a 


SUBQUESTION 3 b Whether the degrees of beatitude ought 
to be called "dwelling places" 1 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that these degrees of beatitude ought not to be 
called "dwelling places." 

1. For beatitude carries with it the ratio of reward. But "dwelling 
place" signifies nothing that pertains to reward. Therefore different de¬ 
grees of beatitude ought not to be called dwelling places. 

2. Further, "dwelling place" seems to signify a place. But the place 
wherein the saints will be made blessed is not bodily but spiritual, 
namely God, who is one. Therefore there is only one dwelling place; 
and so different degrees of beatitude cannot be called dwelling places. 

3. Further, as in the fatherland there will be men of diverse merits, 
so now there are such in purgatory, and there were such in the limbo 
of the fathers of old. But in purgatory and limbo, no dwelling places 
are distinguished one from another. Therefore, neither in the father- 
land ought dwelling places to be distinguished one from another. 


a. The Parma ed.: et idea magis volet divinam justitiam salvari in hoc quod ipse mi¬ 
nus habeat, quod est deo convenientius, quam in hoc quod plus habeat, quod esset sibi me¬ 
lius. We are reading the in of in hoc quod plus habeat as a mistake caused by un- 
conciously making this clause correspond with the previous one. The content of 
the text makes little sense if one interprets the grammar as it stands. The reason 
why his having less is more suited to God, is precisely that the divine justice is 
thereby preserved. If the divine justice were preserved in his having more, there 
would be nothing more suited to God about his having less—none mentioned in 
the text, that is. 

b. This qa. is brought over to Supplementum q. 93, a. 2, with no modification. 
A parallel, in some respects, is ST 1-2, q. 5, a. 2, esp. ad 1. 

c. "Dwelling places" translates mansiones. The King James and Douay-Rheims 
simply say "mansions," while the RSV has "rooms" and the New American Bible, 
"dwelling places." Any of these, it seems, would be acceptable translations, but 
since "mansion" in contemporary English refers only to an oversized domicile of 
the wealthy class, it seems odd to use this word, whereas etymologically "dwell¬ 
ing places" is closer to the root of mansio. 
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On the contrary: 

1. Stands what is said in John 14:2: "In the house of my father there 
are many dwelling places"—which Augustine expounds of the various 
dignities of the rewards. 3 

2. Further, in any city there is an orderly distinction of dwelling 
places. But the heavenly fatherland is compared to a city, as is clear 
from Revelation 21. Therefore different dwelling places must be distin¬ 
guished there, according to diverse degrees of beatitude. 

Response: 

It should be said that since local motion is prior to all other motions, 
thus, according to the Philosopher, the names "motion" and "distance" 
and everything of the kind are carried over from local motion to all 
other motions. b Now the end of local motion is a place, c where some¬ 
thing remains at rest once it has arrived/ and is preserved therein; 
and so, in any motion, we call "station"' or "dwelling" the very being- 
at-rest in the end of the motion; and therefore, since the name of mo¬ 
tion is carried over all the way to the act of appetite and of will, the 
very gaining of the end of appetitive motion is called a dwelling place, 
or station, in the end. And hence different ways of obtaining the ul¬ 
timate end are called different dwelling places, such that the unity of 
house corresponds to the unity of beatitude, which is on the side of the 
object, while the plurality of dwellings places corresponds to the dif¬ 
ferences that are found in beatitude on the side of the blessed—as we 
also see, in natural things, that it is the same place up above to which 
all light things tend, but each one arrives nearer to that place to the 
extent that it is lighter; and thus they have diverse dwelling places ac¬ 
cording to differences in lightness. 


a. See Augustine, On the Gospel of John 14:1-3, tract. 67, n. 2 (CCSL 36:495- 
96). 

b. Aristotle, Physics VIII, ch. 9 (265bl7). 

c. This works better in Latin: finis motus localis est locus. 

d. ad quern cum aliquod pervenerit, ibi manet quiescens 

e. The term is collocatio. The meaning here basically refers to something be¬ 
ing at rest or stable due to its position vis-a-vis other things, or the place itself in 
which it is at rest: station, resting place. Thomas seems to be almost equivocating 
on the usage of collocatio and mansio when referring to the being at rest (standing, 
dwelling) and the usage when referring to the place in which something is at rest 
(station, dwelling place). 
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Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "dwelling place" does 
imply the ratio of end, as is evident from what was said, and so conse¬ 
quently implies the ratio of reward, which is the end of merit. 

2. To the second, it should be said that although there is one spiri¬ 
tual place, still, diverse are the steps for approaching to that place; and 
according to this are established diverse dwelling places. 

3. To the third, it should be said that those who were in limbo or 
who are now in purgatory have not yet [or had not then] come to 
their end; and so in purgatory or in limbo dwelling places are not dis¬ 
tinguished, one from the other; but this is done only in paradise and in 
hell, where there is the end of the good and of the wicked. 


SUB QUESTION 4 a Whether diversity of dwelling places 
follows upon different degrees of charity 

Objections: 

Moreover, it seems that different dwelling places are not distin¬ 
guished according to different degrees of charity. 

1. For it says in Matthew 25:15: "He gave to each one according to 
each one's own power." But the power proper to anything whatsoever 
is its natural force. Therefore gifts of both grace and glory are distribut¬ 
ed according to different degrees of natural power. b 

2. Further, in Psalm 62:12 it is said: "You will render to every man 
according to his works." But that which is rendered is the measure of 
beatitude. Therefore the degrees of beatitude are distinguished accord¬ 
ing to a diversity of works, and not according to a diversity of charity. 

3. Further, the reward is owed to act, and not to habit; hence it 
is not the strongest who are crowned, but the ones who struggle the 
most, as is clear from Ethics I; c and in 2 Timothy 2:5: "He will not be 
crowned unless he strive lawfully." But beatitude is the reward. There¬ 
fore different degrees of beatitude are not according to different de¬ 
grees of charity [which is a habit, but according to different degrees of 
active striving]. 

a. Parallels: This qa. is brought over to Supplementum q. 93, a. 3, with no mod¬ 
ification; cf. ST I, q. 12, a. 6 and q. 62, a. 9. The more general point that a saint’s 
subjective participation in God's blessedness corresponds to his capacity or recep¬ 
tivity, which was co-determined by God's grace and the saint's exercise of charity 
in via, is a commonplace in Thomas's works. 

b. "Power": virtus; "force": vis c. Aristotle, Ethics I, ch. 8 (1099a4). 
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On the contrary: 

1. On the contrary is the fact that the more joined someone will be 
to God, the more he will be blessed. But the mode of union with God 
follows the mode of charity. There will therefore be differences in be¬ 
atitude according to differences in charity. 

2. Further, as one thing taken simply follows upon another taken 
simply, so a greater degree of the one follows upon a greater degree of 
the other. But having beatitude follows upon having charity. Therefore 
having more beatitude follows upon having more charity. 

Response: 

It should be said that the principle distinctive of heavenly dwelling 
places or degrees of beatitude is twofold: proximate and remote. The 
proximate principle is a diversity of disposition that will be found in the 
blessed, out of which there arises among them a diversity of perfection 
in the activity of beatitude; but the remote principle is the merit by 
which they attained such beatitude. Now, in the first way, the dwelling 
places are distinguished according to the charity of the fatherland—the 
more perfect it is in someone, the more it will render him receptive of 
the divine glory, according to which increase the perfection of divine 
vision will be increased. By contrast, in the second way the dwelling 
places are distinguished according to the charity of the wayfaring state. 
For our act [of charity in this life] does not possess the quality of be¬ 
ing meritorious from the very substance of the act, but solely from the 
habit of virtue by which it is informed. But the power of meriting 3 is in 
every virtue owing to charity, which has the ultimate end as its object; 
and so, any difference in meriting comes down completely to a differ¬ 
ence in charity. And in this manner, the charity of the wayfaring state 
will, by way of merit, differentiate heavenly dwelling places. 

Replies to objections: 

1. To the first, therefore, it should be said that "power" here [in 
this verse] is to be taken not solely for natural capacity but for natu¬ 
ral capacity simultaneous with an effort toward having grace; and then 
power, so taken, will be a quasi-material disposition vis-a-vis the mea¬ 
sure of grace and glory received. But charity is formally completive of 
merit ordered to glory; and therefore a distinction of degrees in glory is 
taken according to grades of charity rather than according to grades in 
the aforesaid power [i.e., natural capacity and effort]. 


a. vis merendi 
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2. To the second, it should be said that works do not have it in them 
that a recompense of glory should be rendered for them, except insofar 
as they are informed by charity; and so there will be different grades in 
glory according to different grades of charity. 

3. To the third, it should be said that, while the habit of charity (or 
of any virtue) is not the merit to which a reward is owed, nevertheless 
the habit of charity is the principle and the whole ratio of meriting in 
any act; and so diverse rewards are distinguished according to its diver¬ 
sity—although one could also consider a grade in meriting by reason 
of the very genus of a certain act a grade not with respect to the essen¬ 
tial reward, which is rejoicing in God, but with respect to accidental re¬ 
ward, which is rejoicing over a created good. 
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SCRIPTUM AND ST PARALLELS ON LOVE 
AND CHARITY IN GENERAL 


Scriptum texts corresponding to Summa theologiae I-II, qq. 26-28 



Love in itself 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether love is in the concupiscible 

I-II, 26, 1 

In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, 
a. 2; d. 27, q. 1, a. 2 

Whether love is a passion 


I-II, 26, 2 

Cf. In III Sent. d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 1 

Whether love is the same as 
rational love [ dilectio] 


I-II, 26, 3 

In I Sent. d. 10, exp. 
text.; In III Sent. d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 1 

Whether love is suitably divided 
into love ol friendship and love 
of concupiscence 


I-II, 26, 4 

In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4; In 
III Sent. d. 29, a. 3; 

In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1, 
a. 2, qa. 1, ad 3 


Love's cause 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether the good is the sole 
cause of love 


I-II, 27, 1 


Whether knowledge is a cause 
of love 


I-II, 27, 2 

In I Sent. d. 15, q. 4, 
a. 1, ad 3 

Whether likeness is a cause of love 

I-II, 27, 3 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 
a. 1, ad 3 

Whether any other passion of 
the soul is a cause of love 


I-II, 27, 4 



Love's effects 

ST 

Scriptum 


Whether union is an effect 

I-II, 28, 1 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 

of love 


a. 1 

Whether mutual inherence is an 

I-II, 28, 2 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 

effect of love 


a. 1, ad 4 

Whether ecstasy is an effect of love 

I-II, 28, 3 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 



a. 1, ad 4 

Whether zeal is an effect of love 

I-II, 28, 4 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 



a. 1, ad 3 
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Love's effects (cont.) 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether love is a passion that 
wounds the lover 

I II, 28, 5 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 
a. 1, ad 4 

Whether love is the cause of all 
the lover does 

I II, 28, 6 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 
a. 1 

Scriptum texts corresponding to ST II-II, qq. 23-27 

Charity 

in itself 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether charity is friendship 

II-II, 23, 1 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 1 

Whether charity is something 
created in the soul 

II-II, 23, 2 

In I Sent. (Paris 
version) d. 17, q. 1, 
a. 1 ; In I Sent. (Roman 
revision) d. 17, q. 1, 
a. 2 

Whether charity is a virtue 

II-II, 23, 3 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 2 

Whether charity is a special virtue 

II-II, 23, 4 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4, qa. 2 

Whether charity is one virtue 

II-II, 23, 5 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4, qa. 1 

Whether charity is the most 
excellent virtue 

II-II, 23, 6 


Whether without charity there can 
be any true virtue 

II-II, 23, 7 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4, qa. 3, ad 2 

Whether charity is the form of 
the virtues 

II-II, 23, 8 

In II Sent. d. 26, a. 4, 
ad 5; In III Sent. d. 23, 
q. 3, a. 1, qa. 1; d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3 

Charity's subject 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether the will is the subject 
of charity 

II-II, 24, 1 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 3 

Whether charity is caused in us 
by infusion 

II-II, 24, 2 

In I Sent. (Roman 
revision) d. 17, q. 1, 
aa. 1-2 

Whether charity is infused in 
proportion to a sum of natural 
endowments 

II-II, 24, 3 

In I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 
3; In II Sent. d. 3, exp. 
text.; In III Sent. d. 31, 


q. 1, a. 4, qa. 1 
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Charity's subject (cont.) 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether charity can increase 

n-n, 24,4 

In I Sent. (Paris 
version) d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 1; Ini Sent. (Roman 
revision) d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 1 

Whether charity increases by 
addition 

II-II, 24, 5 

In I Sent. (Paris 
version) d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 2; In ISent. (Roman 
revision) d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 3 

Whether charity increases by every 
act of charity 

n-n, 24, 6 

In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 
3; In II Sent. d. 27, a. 5, 
ad 2 

Whether charity admits of indefinite 
increase 

n-n, 24, 7 

In I Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4; In III Sent. d. 29, 
a. 8, qa. 1, ad 2 

Whether a wayfarer's charity can 
be perfect 

n-n, 24, 8 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, 
a. 4 

Whether three degrees of charity are 
fittingly distinguished—beginning, 
progressing, and perfect 

II-II, 24, 9 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 8, 
qa. 1 

Whether charity can decrease 

II-II, 24, 10 

In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 5 

Whether charity, once had, can 
be lost 

II-II, 24, 11 

In III Sent. d. 31, q. 1, 
a. 1 

Whether charity is lost through 
one mortal sin 

II-II, 24, 12 

In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, 
a. 5; In III Sent. d. 31, 

q. 1, a. 1 

Charity's object 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether the love of charity stops 
at God, or extends itself also to 
the neighbor 

II-II, 25, 1 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4, qa. 1, ad 1-3 

Whether charity should be loved 
from charity 

II-II, 25, 2 

In I Sent. d. 17, q. 1, 
a. 5 

Whether irrational creatures also 
should be loved from charity 

II-II, 25, 3 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 2 

Whether a man ought to love 
himself from charity 

II-II, 25, 4 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 6 

Whether a man ought to love his 
body from charity 

II-II, 25, 5 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 7 

Whether sinners should be loved 
from charity 

II-II, 25, 6 

In II Sent. d. 7, q. 3, 
a. 2, ad 2; In III Sent. 
d. 28, a. 4 
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Charity's object (cont.) 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether sinners love themselves 

II-II, 25, 7 

In II Sent. d. 42, q. 2, 
a. 2, qa. 2, ad 2; In III 
Sent. d. 27, exp. text. 

Whether charity obliges us to 
love enemies 

II-n, 25, 8 

In III Sent. d. 30, a. 1 

Whether charity obliges us to show 
signs and deeds oi love to our enemies 

II-II, 25, 9 

In III Sent. d. 30, a. 2 

Whether we ought to love angels 
from charity 

II-II, 25, 10 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 3 

Whether we ought to love demons 
from charity 

II-II, 25, 11 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 5 

Whether four things are fittingly 
reckoned as to be loved from charity, 
namely: God, our neighbor, our body, 
and ourselves 

II-II, 25, 12 

In III Sent. d. 28, a. 7 

Charity's order 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether there is an order in charity 

II-II, 26, 1 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 1 

Whether God should be loved more 
than one's neighbor 

II-II, 26, 2 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 3, 
ad 5; d. 30, a. 4 

Whether from charity a man ought 
to love God more than himself 

II-II, 26, 3 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 3 

Whether from charity a man ought to 
love himself more than his neighbor 

II-II, 26, 4 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 5 

Whether from charity a man ought to 
love a neighbor more than his own 
body 

II-II, 26, 5 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 5 

Whether one neighbor should be 
loved more than another 

II-II, 26, 6 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 2 

Whether we ought to love more 
those who are better than those who 
are joined to us 

II-II, 26, 7 

Cf. In III Sent. d. 29, 
a. 6 and d. 31, q. 2, 
a. 3, qa. 2 

Whether the one most to be loved 
is he who is joined to us by way of 
fleshly origin 

II-II, 26, 8 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 6 

Whether from charity a man ought 
to love his son more than his father 

II-II, 26, 9 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 7 

Whether a man ought to love his 
mother more than his father 

II-II, 26, 10 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 7, 
ad 4 & 5 

Whether a man ought to love his 
wife more than his father and mother 

II-II, 26, 11 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 7, 
ad 3 
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Charity's order (cont.) 

ST 

Scriptum 

Whether a man ought to love his 
benefactor more than the one he 
himself benefits 

n-n, 26,12 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 7, 
ad 2 

Whether the order of charity remains 
in the fatherland 

n-n, 26,13 

In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, 
a. 3, qaa. 1 & 2 

Charity's principal act, which is love 


ST 

Scriptum 

Whether it is more proper to charity 
to be loved or to love 

n-n, 27, i 

[none] 

Whether to love, considered as an act 
of charity, is the same as benevolence 

n-n, 27, 2 

Cf. In III Sent. d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 1 

Whether from charity God should be 
loved on account of himself 

n-n, 27 ,3 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 4 

Whether God can be loved 
immediately in this life 

n-n, 27 ,4 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, 
a. 1 

Whether God can be totally loved 

n-n, 27 ,5 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, 
a. 2 

Whether any measure should be 
observed in loving God 

n-n, 27, 6 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, 
a. 3 

Whether it is more meritorious to 
love an enemy than to love a friend 

n-n, 27, 7 

In III Sent. d. 30, a. 3; 
a. 4, ad 3 

Whether it is more meritorious to 
love a neighbor than to love God 

n-n, 27, 8 

In III Sent. d. 30, a. 4 

Scattered points of contact 


ST 

Scriptum 

Whether someone can have hatred 
for himself 

I II, 29, 4 

In II Sent. d. 42, q. 2, 
a. 2, qa. 2, ad 2; In III 
Sent. d. 27, exp. text. 

Whether pleasure differs from joy 

I II, 31, 3 

In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, 
a. 3; d. 27, q. 1, a. 2, 
ad 3; In IV Sent. d. 49, 
q. 3, a. 1, qa. 4 

Whether hope and memory are 
causes of pleasure 

I II, 32, 3 

In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, 
a. 1, ad 3 

Whether sadness should be fled more 
than pleasure should be pursued 

I II, 35, 6 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, 
a. 3, ad 3; In TV Sent. 


d. 49, q. 3, a. 3, qa. 3 
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Scattered points of contact (amt.) 



ST 

Scriptum 

Whether moral virtues can exist 
without charity 

I II, 65, 2 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 4, qa. 3, ad 2 and 
d. 36, a. 2 

Whether peace is the same as 
concord 

ii-n, 29 , i 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 1, ad 6 

Whether beneficence is an act of 
charity 

ii-n, 31,1 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, 
a. 1; cf. d. 29, aa. 2 
& 5 

Whether we should bestow benefits 
more on those who are more joined 
to us 

ii-n, 31 ,3 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 6, 
ad 3 & 5 

Whether it was fittingly commanded 
that God be loved with one's 
whole heart 

Il-n, 44, 4 

In III Sent. d. 27, exp. 
text.; cf. In III Sent. 
d. 27, q. 3, a. 4 

Whether, in addition to the words 
"Love the Lord your God with all 
your heart," it was fittingly added, 
"and with all your mind and with 
all your strength" 

Ii-n, 44, 5 

In III Sent. d. 27, exp. 
text. 

Whether this precept concerning 
the love of God can be fulfilled in 
the wayfaring state 

Ii-n, 44, 6 

In III Sent. d. 27, q. 3, 
a. 4 

Whether the order of charity falls 
within the precept 

Ii-n, 44, 8 

In III Sent. d. 29, a. 1, 
ad 5 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE SCRIPTUM 


It is clear that a translation of the entire Scriptum into English would 
be a daunting task, but there is no question it is a goal both possible 
and desirable for the near future. To the Dominicans of Bologna goes 
credit for the first complete translation of the Scriptum into any lan¬ 
guage: they have published a bilingual edition in ten volumes, with 
Italian and Latin on facing pages (Commento alle Sentenze di Pietro Lom¬ 
bardo e testa integrate di Pietro Lombardo [Bologna: Edizioni Studio Do- 
menicano, 2001]), whose utility consists entirely in the translation, 
since the Latin text reproduced is not the semi-critical edition of Man- 
donnet and Moos but a reprinting of the Parma edition. A Spanish 
translation is currently under way. 

Relatively few translations into English of sizeable passages from 
the Scriptum have been published. To my knowledge, the most signifi¬ 
cant are, listed in order of the layout of the Sentences : 


Topic and citation Publication data 


Theology and theological 
method (In I Sent., Prologue 
and q. 1) 


The unity of the divine 
essence; man's knowledge 
of God (In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, 
a. 1; d. 3, q. 1, aa. 1-4) 


Two translations: (1) Thomas Aquinas: Selected 
Writings, trans. Ralph Mclnerny (London/New 
York: Penguin, 1998), 50-66. By a serious 
typographical error, the text that immediately 
follows, from Book II, is not identified as a 
separate item in the collection or its table of 
contents. It has been listed below in due order. 
(2) Trans. Hugh McDonald, e-text at www. 
vaxxine.com/hyoomik/aquinas/sentl.html. 

Trans. John Laumakis, e-text at http://www4. 

desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/index. 

html 


The multiplicity of names for Aquinas: Selected Philosophical Writings, trans. 
God (In I Sent. d. 2, q. 1, a. 3) Timothy McDermott (Oxford: Oxford 

University Press, 1993), 230-40. 


The divine essence (In I Sent. Thomas Aquinas's Earliest Treatment of the Divine 
d. 8) Essence, trans. E. M. Macierowski (Binghamton: 

Global Publications, 1997), 22-131; includes 
the Latin text of Mandonnet on facing pages. 
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Topic and citation 

Publication data 

Whether God is entirely 
simple (In I Sent. d. 8, 
q. 4, a. 1) 

Trans. John Laumakis, e-text at http://www4. 

desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/index. 

html 

The Holy Spirit as Love (In 

ISent. d. 10) 

Trans. Peter A. Kwasniewski and Thomas 

Bolin, O.S.B., e-text at http://www4.desales. 
edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/index.html 

God's existence in things and 
his omnipresence (In I Sent. 
d. 37, q. 1, aa. 1-2; q. 2, aa. 
1-3) 

Trans. John Laumakis, e-text at http://www4. 

desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/index. 

html 

Creation (In II Sent. d. 1, q. 1) 

Aquinas on Creation, trans. Steven E. Bald- 
ner and William E. Carroll (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1997), 63-109, 
with a translation of the prologue of Book II 
on pp. 129-32. 

The work of the six days of 
creation (In II Sent. d. 12) 

Mclnerny, Selected Writings, 85-104. 

The creation of man (In II 

Sent. d. 17) 

Mclnerny, Selected Writings, 67-84 (note that 
this text is not listed in the book's table of 
contents). 

The sin against the Holy 

Spirit (In II Sent. d. 43, q. 1) 

Trans. Stephen Loughlin, e-text at http:// 

www4.desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/ 

index.html 

Christian obedience to sec¬ 
ular powers (In II Sent. d. 44, 
q. 2, a. 2) and the relation¬ 
ship between spiritual and 
temporal power (In II Sent. 
d. 44, q. 3, a. 4) 

Several translations: (1) Aquinas, Selected 

Political Writings, ed. A. P. D'Entreves, trans. 

J. G. Dawson (Totowa, NJ: Barnes & Noble, 
1981), 91-94; (2) Aquinas, Political Writings, 
ed. R. W. Dyson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 72-75 and 277-78; 

(3) the former text, in part, as Appendix II, 
text 6, in On Kingship, to the King of Cyprus, trans. 
Gerald B. Phelan, rev. I. Th. Eschmann 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1982), 103-5; (4) a larger portion of In 
II Sent. d. 44 seems to be translated in Michael 

P. Molloy's Civil Authority in Medieval Philosophy: 
Lombard, Aquinas and Bonaventure (Lanham, 

MD: University Press of America, 1985) on pp. 
143-73, but unfortunately I have not been able 
to locate this volume. 

The hypostatic union (In III 
Sent., d. 5, q. 1, aa. 2-3 and 
d. 6, q. 2, aa. 1-2) 

Trans. J. L. A. West, e-text at http://www4. 
desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/index. 
html 

On the Eucharist (In IV Sent. 
d. 8, q. 1) 

Trans. Peter A. Kwasniewski and Joseph Bolin, 
e-text at http://www4.desales.edu/~philtheo/ 
loughlin/ATP/index.html 

On fasting (In IV Sent. d. 15, 
q. 3) 

Trans. Stephen Loughlin, e-text at http:// 

www4.desales.edu/~philtheo/loughlin/ATP/ 

index.html 
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Topic and citation Publication data 

Prayer (In IVSent. d. 15, q. 4) Albert and Thomas, Selected Writings, trans. Simon 

Tugwell (New York: Paulist Press, 1988), 
363-418. 

Happiness as the goal of McDermott, Philosophical Writings, 315^11. Note 

human life (In IV Sent. d. 49, that this same question is also translated in full 
q. 1) in the present volume. 


Of course, a good many articles on sacraments and on the Last 
Things were borrowed from Book IV of the Scriptum in order to "com¬ 
plete" the Summa theologiae after Thomas's death, making up the so- 
called Supplementum to the Tertia pars, and this portion of a (modified) 
Scriptum has long been available in the translation of the Summa made 
by the Fathers of the English Dominican Province (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1912-36; repr. in 5 vols., Westminster, MD: 
Christian Classics, 1981). Generally, the Supplementum shows a conser¬ 
vative editorial approach, with the main difference being some snip¬ 
ping away of less essential objections and replies. In the present vol¬ 
ume, a small part of this overlapping Scriptum-Supplementum material, 
freshly translated, has been restored to its proper context in the Scrip¬ 
tum (cf. In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1). 

Finally, mention should be made of collections of Thomistic texts 
that contain topical snippets from the Scriptum, such as An Aquinas 
Reader, ed. Mary T. Clark (New York: Fordham University Press, 1988; 
rev. ed. 2000) (for texts from the Scriptum, see, in the ed. of 1988, 
pp. 44-48, 97-98, 196-98, 260-72 [a potpourri of texts on love and 
charity mainly from Book III, d. 27, but mistakenly identified as Book 
I, d. 27], 341-42, 411-12; and in the rev. ed. of 2000, 41-43, 61, 69, 89- 
-90, 91, 93-94 [a text on 179-81 is mistakenly attributed to the Scrip¬ 
tum], 212-22 [the texts from In III Sent. d. 27 are rather chopped up; 
oddly, pages 212-17 are attributed to the commentary on De anima], 
282-84, 346-47), and St. Thomas Aquinas, Theological Texts, ed. Thomas 
Gilby (London: Oxford University Press, 1955). 
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Entries preceded by "s" refer to pages in the Full Introduction and Webnotes contained 
in the web-based Supplement to this volume. Nota bene: Because Aristotle, "the Phi¬ 
losopher," is cited on nearly every page, he has no separate entry in this index. 


Abraham, 302d, 323, s43n91, s94n488 
Albert the Great, 230b, s4n2, s5-6, s21, 
s48nl35, s54nl83, s57n206, s62n229 
Alcher of Clairvaux, 4na, 6na, 21 lne 
Alexander of Hales, xvii, sl0n29 
Ambrose Autpert, 164nc 
Ambrose of Milan, 164, 203, 224, 230nb, 
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Ambrosiaster, 164nc 
Anselm, 48, 369 
Apostle, the. See Paul 
Ara, A., s63n239 

Augustine, 3-4, 6-8, 2Inf, 24-26, 30, 

33, 51-52, 55-56, 67, 69, 82-83, 
107-9, 114, 119, 124nb, 130, 132nf, 
133, 136, 138, 144, 160-62, 171-72, 
180-81, 183-84, 186-87, 192, 194, 
200nc, 2line, 215, 220, 242, 264, 
270, 272na, 272nc, 274nf, 277, 297, 
299, 312, 341na, 352, 361-62, 364, 
366, 368, 370-72, 374, 376, 377nc, 
380na, 384, s9n22, s38n49, s41n70, 
s51nl53, s59n217, s63n236, s67n271, 
s68n280,s95n496 

Averroes (the Commentator), 50, 264, 
336, 359, s44nl08 
Avicenna, 15, 28, 82, 90, s49nl36 

Baldner, Steven E., s9n24, sl0n30 
Basil the Great, 230 
Battailon, L.-J., sl9n52 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 71na, 75nc, 

82, 177, 204, 206, 215nd, 235-36, 
s48nl35, s71n301 

Boethius, xviii, xxi, 15, 99, 115, 137, 

266, 352-55, 367, sl0n30, sl7, s22, 
s51nl54,s60n219 
Book of Causes. See Proclus 
Bonaventure, s4n2, s6 
Boyle, John F., xix, 58na, 66na, si4, 
sl6n44 

Boyle, Leonard E., xix, 58na, sl4, sl6 


Bradley, Denis, s65n253 

Busa, Roberto, 335a, s6nll, s54nl80 

Cajetan, Tommaso de Vio Gaetani, xxv, 
s26 

Capreolus, Johannes, s6 
Carmichael, Liz, sl2n36, s62n229 
Carroll, William E., s9n24, sl0n30 
Cessario, Romanus, s6 
Chenu, M.-D., xxv, s4nl, s8n20, sll, 
sl8, s26n73 
Christ. See Jesus Christ 
Chrysostom. See John Chrysostom 
Cicero, 20nb, s54nl80 
Coccia, Mario, s32n5 
Colish, Marcia L., s5n7, sl0n28 
Commentator, the. See Averroes 
Cornelius a Lapide, 19nc 
Corrigan, Kevin, s39n56 
Crowe, Frederick E., s39n54 

Damascene. See John Damascene 
D'Arcy, Eric, xxv-vii, s26-27 
David: the King, 243nc, 265; the Psalm¬ 
ist, 246, 274nf, 36Inc 
de Finance, Joseph, s59n217 
de Grijs, F. J. A., s92n470 
de Guibert, Joseph, si9 
De Koninck, Charles, s60n218, 
s75n340 

de Lubac, Henri, s65n253 
Dewan, Lawrence, s40n66, s59n212 
Dickens, Charles, s84n383 
Dionysius, xviii, xxii, 11, 17, 30, 34, 39, 
41-42, 82, 118-19, 122, 125, 126, 

131, 133, 136, 138-39, 144, 193, 196, 
205, 210, 219, 252, 254, 264, 308-9, 
311-12, 315-16, 340nd, 344, 361, 

363, 365, 368, 375, sll, s23, s34nl6, 
s49nl36, s53nl72, s53nl73, s55nl83, 
s93n474 

Dondaine, H.-F., sl6n45 
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Doolan, Gregory T., s80n364 
Durand, Emmanuel, s39n54, s53nl74 

Elias Brunet de Bergerac, Master, s5 
Elijah, 56 
Elisha, 56 

Epicurus/Epicureans, 360, s64n246 
Eschmann, Ignatius T., s75n340 
Euclid, s44nl03 

Feingold, Lawrence, s65n253 
Fetz, Reto Luzius, s39n56 
Flannery, Kevin L., s82n373 

Gallagher, David, xxiv-vi, s25-27, 
s39n54, s48nl35, s49nl40, s62n233, 
s73n321, s73n326, s75n339, s75n340, 
s76n342 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, s48nl35, 
s49nl40, s59n212, s65n253, s75n340 
Gauthier, R.-A., s8nl9, s36n36, s39n54, 
s44n101,s95n492 
Gibson, M. T., sl5n43 
Gilby, Thomas, s20n54 
Gillon, L.-B., s72n308, s75n340 
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s52nl61, s55nl87, s57n207, s61n220, 
s61n224, s61n227, s62n235, s63n236, 
s66n262, s66n263, s70n293, s77n349, 
s88n418 

Gilson, Etienne, s40n67, s48nl35, 
s75n340 

Gregory of Nyssa, 182 
Gregory the Great, 19, 71, 75, 121-22, 
161, 171, 195, 197, 208, 211, 235, 
238, 247, 251, 256, 323, 336, s35n32, 
s68n279 

Gudaniec, Arkadius, s39n54 

Haimo, 378nb 
Hankey, Wayne J., sl0n28 
Hayen, Andre, s59n216 
Hedwig, Klaus, s73n321 
Hilary of Poitiers, 87, 90, 272nc 
Hittinger, F. Russell, s61n223 
Holmes, Jeremy, sl9n52 
Homer, xxi, s22 
Huerga, Alvaro, s63n239 
Hugh of St. Victor, 138, 340, 344 

Isidore of Seville, xxi, s23n58, s54nl80 

Jacobus de Voragine, 241na 
Jenkins, John, s9n22 
Jerome, 18, 90, 146, 149, 160, 178-79, 
227nb, 280nb, 328, 371, 377na, 379, 
s64n241 


Jesus Christ, xxii, 6, 9-10, 12, 14, 48, 

50, 55, 70-72, 94, 117, 138, 149, 
178na, 182na, 201, 204, 214, 235, 
241, 243nc, 250, 261, 262, 269, 
270na, 271, 275, 295-96, 299-301, 
305, 308na, 308ne, 309na, 319-20, 
323-25, 335nc, 341, 351, 359, 364, 
sl9n52, s23, s32n3, s38n48, s46nll9, 
s49nl44, s59n214, s64n241, s68n281, 
s72n316, s79n359, s84n383, s85n388, 
s88n415, s89n428, s89n432, s90n437, 
s91n451, s91n454, s94n489, s94n491, 
s95n500, s96n509 

John the Apostle, 295, 299-300, 319nd, 
sl2n36 

John XXIII, s72n312 

John Chrysostom, 133, 272nc 

John Damascene, 99 

John Scotus Eriugena, 125nh, 127nd 

Jones, David Albert, s82n373 

Juliana Falconieri, Saint, s41n74 

Keaty, Anthony W., sl2n36 
Koftler, Matthias, s74n329 
Kwasniewski, Peter A., s54nl81, 

s54nl82, s64n243, s64n246, s69n284, 
s88n422,s93n474 

Leo XIII, s6 

Leo the Great, 71na, 235nc 
Lewis, C. S., 147ng, s65n250 
Lombard. See Peter Lombard 
Long, Steven A., s43n91 

Macierowski, E. M., s4nl, s7nl7 
Macrobius, s33nl3 
Mansini, Guy, s75n339 
Manzanedo, Marcos F., s63n237 
Martin of Tours, 241, s84n382 
Mary, the Blessed Virgin, 48, 50-51, 70, 
72, 201, 300, 323, s88n415, s94n491 
Mary of Oignies, Blessed, s41n74 
Master. See Peter Lombard 
Mayhew, Robert, s82n373 
McGinnis, Raymond R., s59n217 
McNabb, Vincent, sl0n28 
Moses, 75, s47nl31, s48nl32 
Mulchahey, M. Michele, si6-17 

Nolan, Michael, s82n374 

Origen, 272nc 

Osborne, Thomas M., s48nl35, s72n319, 
s75n338 

Paul the Apostle, 8, 22, 24na, 64, 66na, 
71, 88, 100, 15One, 151, 153, 178na, 
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s95n494 
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FULL INTRODUCTION 


In the volume published by the Catholic University of America Press, our aim is two¬ 
fold: to make available an annotated translation of texts most of which have never been 
translated into English before, and to provide the reader with such orientation as an intel¬ 
ligent reading of the Scriptum requires. 

This web-based Supplement contains three items in support of that aim: a fuller intro¬ 
duction than the one printed in the book; the 518 webnotes to which the book refers in the 
form of superscript numerals; and an extensive bibliography covering the relationship of the 
Scriptum to other writings of Aquinas, 1 the many philosophical and theological sources that 
nourished or provoked the author during its composition, 2 and the gradual elaboration 3 of 
his teachings on love, friendship, charity, and similar topics over the span of his career. 4 The 
webnotes serve a variety of purposes: they follow out obscure references, unfold condensed 
or difficult arguments, 5 point out implications of and developments in Thomas's thinking, 
and refer the reader to secondary sources of greater scope and detail. 

This Full Introduction (1) offers a brief overview of the Scriptum and some of its pecu¬ 
liar features; (2) speaks about the portions of it translated in the published volume, the edi¬ 
tions on which the translation is based (with special attention to the two versions of Book I, 
Distinction 17), and other textual issues; and (3) explains the translators' strategy concern¬ 
ing various terms and phrases. 

1. Several biographies enter into the details of how the Scriptum came to be written during Aquinas's 
eventful youth among the Dominicans in Paris, and comment on its structure, content, and characteristics 
as well as the place it occupies in Aquinas's corpus of writings. The best and most up-to-date account is that 
of Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, vol. 1: The Person and His Work, trans. Robert Royal (Washing¬ 
ton, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1996; rev. ed. 2005) [hereafter Person and Work], 36-53, 
although still very useful is James A. Weisheipl, Friar Thomas d'Aquino: His Life, Thought, and Works, with cor¬ 
rigenda (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1983), 53-92. For further discussion 
see M.-D. Chenu, Toward Understanding St. Thomas, trans. Albert M. Landry and Dominic Hughes (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1964), 226-37; E. M. Macierowski, Thomas Aquinas's Earliest Treatment of the Divine Essence (Bing¬ 
hamton, NY: Global Publications, 1998), 1-16; Simon Tugwell, Albert and Thomas, Selected Writings (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1988), 363-418. 

2. See, for example, the careful study by A. Stevaux, "La doctrine de la charite dans le commentaires des 
Sentences de Saint Albert, de Saint Bonaventure et de Saint Thomas," Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 24 
(1948): 59-97; other studies are mentioned in Sections 2 and 3 of the Bibliography. Speaking of the Scriptum 
as a whole, Torrell writes: "We find here a Thomas attentive to but also dependent on his contemporaries: 
Master Albert, surely, whose influence is very powerful in the first three books, but less clearly perceptible in 
the fourth. Bonaventure is there too. . . . But only the critical edition, yet to appear, will permit a more exact 
estimate of what Thomas owed to his predecessors and contemporaries" ( Person and Work, 44-45). 

3. Special mention should be made of the extensive notes found in the French (Revue des Jeunes), Ger¬ 
man (Die Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe), and English (Blackfriars) editions of the Summa theologiae (see Section 
1 of the Bibliography), where comparisons or contrasts are often drawn with earlier writings. 

4. See Section 3 of the Bibliography. 

5. When possible, I have preferred to draw upon the Scriptum itself when offering explanatory notes on 
this or that point in the text. In this way it has come about that translations of a good number of additional 
short passages have found their way into this volume. 
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1. OVERVIEW OF AQUINAS'S SCRIPTUM SUPER SENTENTIIS 

The immediate background to the composition of St. Thomas Aquinas's Commentary on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard (in its Latin title, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
or Scriptum super Sententiis, 6 hereafter Scriptum) can be easily related. Having taken the habit of 
the Order of Preachers in April 1244 and having studied for some seven years under St. Al¬ 
bert the Great—first in Paris from 1245 to 1248, afterwards in Cologne from 1248 to 1252— 
Friar Thomas d'Aquino was sent by his Order to the University of Paris to earn the chair of 
Magister in sacra pagina. Under the direction of Master Elias Brunet de Bergerac from the Do¬ 
minican province of Provence, Thomas, according to an already well-established custom, 7 
commenced lecturing on the Sentences in September 1252, writing up his lectures for publica¬ 
tion as he went on. We are not certain about the exact details of composition, but we can sur¬ 
mise that he was still working at the text when he began to exercise the functions of Magister 
in 1256. 8 If we take 1225 as his year of birth, this would mean Thomas was hard at work on 
the Scriptum from the age of 27 to the age of 31 or thereabouts. 9 

The formation he received during his time with St. Albert must have been incredibly 
stimulating and fruitful, for genius alone cannot explain the extraordinary depth and power 
of Thomas's first major work. If the lecture-course delivered on the Sentences was meant to 
function (as Torrell puts it) "like the chef d'oeuvre that the apprentice was required to pres¬ 
ent in order to become a master artisan," 10 Thomas's effort could well be called, with a nod to 
the Areopagite, a superexcessive superabundance. It would be rather like an apprentice de¬ 
signing and executing the cathedral of Rouen or Strasbourg. One can begin to appreciate just 
how ambitious an enterprise the Scriptum is by considering a quantitative measure: taking the 
four volumes together, the edition prepared by Mandonnet (Books I and II) and Moos (Book 
III and Book IV up to Distinction 22) contains over 4,000 pages—even with so large a part of 
Book IV left out. 11 

6 . The alternate spelling Sententias is also to be met with. 

7. This introduction will focus exclusively on St. Thomas, leaving aside the massive topic of Peter the 
Lombard and the original Sentences that furnished occasion for so many centuries of commentary. The most 
recent studies, each with ample discussion of the Sentences, are Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard, 2 vols. (Le¬ 
iden: E. J. Brill, 1994) and Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004). 
There are also several critical editions of Lombard's Sentences. The one we consulted in preparing our transla¬ 
tion was Magistri Petri Lombardi Sententiae in IV Libris distinctae, ed. Collegii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras Aquas, 
2 vols. (Grottaferrata/Rome: Editiones Collegii S. Bonaventurae Ad Claras Aquas, 1971 and 1981). 

8 . For further precisions on the dating of the Scriptum, see the revised edition of Torrell's Person and Work 
(Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), 424-25. The pagination in this edition 
remains the same as in the first, but a substantial appendix with updates has been added. 

9. Weisheipl notes that most of Thomas's predecessors in Paris had become baccalarius Sententiarum, or 
Sententiarius, in their forties; the fact that he was 27 goes far to explain his feelings of total inadequacy for the 
task at the time (Friar Thomas, 53). As stated, we do not know exactly when Thomas finished the text of the 
Scriptum, though it is not likely to have gone beyond 1256, given the many new responsibilities and projects 
that demanded his attention as a newly established Magister. 

10. Person and Work, 39. 

11. Omitting the table of contents, Mandonnet's edition of Books I and II comprises 1,091 and 1,136 pag¬ 
es respectively, while Moos's edition of Books III and Book IV (up to Distinction 22) comprises 1,313 and 
1,105 pages respectively. If one were to take the approximate ratio of text to page in the portion of Book IV 
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Manuscripts of Aquinas's Scriptum were considerably more diffused and studied in the 
centuries after Thomas's death than either of his Summae tended to be, largely because of the 
fact that Lombard's Sentences retained its status as a standard textbook. 12 (A budding student 
of theology in the middle of the fourteenth century could readily find out what a whole se¬ 
quence of great masters—e.g., Albert, Bonaventure, Thomas, Scotus—had to say about the 
Holy Spirit as charity by just looking up Book I, Distinction 17. Surely this common set of ref¬ 
erence points must have been a major factor in the remarkable pedagogical endurance of the 
Sentences.) As Torrell remarks: 

Thomas's text [the Scriptum] was transmitted along with Lombard's. The 
latter unintentionally contributed to the success of his young rival and to 
the persistence of a kind of misunderstanding. University rules required 
commenting on Lombard. Thomas's commentary was used much more than 
the Summa, which expressed a more personally evolved thought. . . Even in 
the fifteenth century, the first great commentator on Thomas, Capreolus, the 
princeps thomistarum, comments on the Sentences and not on the Summa. 13 

Romanus Cessario notes: 

Capreolus's use of Lombard's Sentences as a starting-point to provide his own 
theological commentary reflects the enduring value of this twelfth-century 
theology textbook, which was used, moreover, in some schools of theology 
even up to the end of the eighteenth century. During the second half of 
the fifteenth century, however, the Summa theologiae gained ascendancy as 
the standard textbook for professors of theology, especially in those German 
universities where Dominicans taught. 14 

In a reversal of its earlier fortunes, the Scriptum in more recent centuries—and espe¬ 
cially since the revival of Thomism inaugurated by Pope Leo XIII—has been neglected by all 


that Moos completed and apply it to the remainder of Book IV (Distinctions 23 to 50), a fifth volume, had 
it been produced, would have totaled about 1,069 pages (not including the text of the Lombard). The grand 
total would be somewhere just short of 6,000 pages. Quite a doctoral dissertation, even if one were to sub¬ 
tract the pages given over to the text of the Lombard in the printed edition. Another way of sizing up the 
text: in the edition prepared by Roberto Busa for the Index Thomisticus (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1980), the authentic works of St. Thomas occupy six densely packed volumes—a total of 3,970 
pages of almost microscopic text (including, for simplicity's sake, the few dubious works at the back of vol¬ 
ume six). Of this total, the Scriptum alone has 708 pages, which makes it a staggering 17.8 percent of his en¬ 
tire corpus. For comparison, the volume that contains both the Summa contra gentiles and the Summa theologiae 
weighs in at 926 pages, or 23.3 percent of the corpus. 

12. "It was not until the latter part of the fifteenth century," remarks Tugwell, "that his Summa Theologiae 
began to be adopted as a theological textbook instead of the Sentences" {Albert and Thomas, 242). On this tran¬ 
sition, see also Jean-Pierre Torrell, Aquinas's Summa: Background, Structure, and Reception, trans. Benedict M. 
Guevin (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), 90-98. 

13. Torrell, Person and Work, 47. 

14. Romanus Cessario, A Short History of Thomism (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2005), 61-62. 
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but specialists, attention being focused rather on the saint's "more mature" works. There are 
several reasons for this. One reason is that the Summa theologiae, by far the best known of the 
saint's writings today, is, in most respects, a superior pedagogical instrument. 15 The Scriptum 
lacks an elegant, transparent structure, and so it is harder to find what one is looking for. (As 
a graduate student reading many works of Thomas for the first time, I remember feeling es¬ 
pecially intimidated by the Scriptum, with its lengthy divisions of and random notes on the 
text of Lombard, its quaestiunculae nested in articuli nested in quaestiones grouped in distinc- 
tiones gathered in libri, and the seemingly odd location of topics within books. It seemed sim¬ 
pler to go to one or the other Summa, or to the disputed questions.) A more practical reason 
is that very few portions of the Scriptum have been translated at all, and with the proportion¬ 
ate decline in Latin readership among students of philosophy and theology, a work of this 
kind risks being passed over unnoticed by new generations of readers. 16 The surprising dearth 
of English translations from the Scriptum, combined with the fact that the best Latin edition 
hitherto available, published between 1929 and 1947, is a "long out-of-print, rare, and inac¬ 
cessible text," 17 has meant that the Scriptum has become, for all intents and purposes, a closed 
book to the better part of the audience that might be expected to know about it, study it, and 
profit from it. Our intention in preparing the present translation has been to remedy this sit¬ 
uation at least as far as one important area of Aquinas's theology is concerned. 

Why study the Scriptum ? Leaving it to the reader to discover how much is to be gained 
in many particular cases, I will suggest a general answer. While there is considerable overlap 
between the content of the Scriptum and that of the two Summae, given that each one pres¬ 
ents the fundamentals of Christian doctrine in systematic fashion, there are also striking dif¬ 
ferences, as well as numerous occasions where a subject is either treated more fully in the 
Scriptum than in other works, or even treated uniquely. 18 Thomas's avowed purpose in craft¬ 
ing toward the end of his life that masterpiece of streamlined conciseness, the Summa theologi¬ 
ae, was simply not his purpose in the Scriptum, where he writes freely and fully of divine mys¬ 
teries and metaphysical subtleties with all the zest and zeal—though also, at times, with the 
hesitations and missteps 19 —of youthful genius. His answers, and often the objections and re- 

15. I say "in most respects" because some arguments in the Summa are so concisely crafted that they be¬ 
come rather obscure as a result, compared with the Scriptum's easygoing volubility, replete with examples and 
digressions. In some ways the latter is more proportioned to a philosophically inquiring mind that has the lei¬ 
sure to unfold, explore, take its time, while the former is more proportioned to a student who needs to pre¬ 
pare for sacred ministry in the most efficient way—that is, by gaining maximum clarity about the conclusions 
to be drawn in sacra doctrina, yet without expending more time than is desirable in a formation program. 

16. See Appendix II for a list of published English translations from the Scriptum. 

17. Quoting another who has labored in the vineyards of Scriptum translation, E. M. Macierowski (Thomas 
Aquinas's Earliest Treatment, 1). The Leonine critical editions of Books II and III are expected to appear soon. 
As will be discussed below, our translation is based, in large part, on the forthcoming critical edition. 

18. An example of the latter would be In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, qa. 5, "Whether beatitude is the same 
thing as the kingdom of God." There is no query quite like it elsewhere. 

19. There can be, of course, no doubt of a process of development from the Scriptum to the Summa theo¬ 
logiae. As Torrell puts it, "it is important never to forget this: if he is consistent with himself in his large-scale 
choices, Thomas shows nothing of the fixed systematician. Rather, he is a genius in motion, perpetually 
in the act of discovery" (Person and Work, 67). Torrell offers this example: "It suffices to compare Sentences I 
d. 17 q. 1 a. 1 (or Sent. II d. 26 q. 1 a. 1) with De ueritate 27, 1-2, and ST la Ilae q. 10 a. 1 (or Ila Ilae q. 23 
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plies, tend to be fuller than in the two Summae written later. For these reasons, it is problem¬ 
atic to view the Scriptum as a sort of rough draft of the Summa theologiae-, it is more accurate 
to see them as complementary, as mutually illuminating. 20 Indeed, for the serious student of 
Thomistic thought (or of Catholic theology), none of St. Thomas's works can substitute for 
the others, but all must be used and used well. Torrell firmly underlines this point: 

Since the 1980s, translations of other works [of Aquinas] into a number of 
languages have multiplied tremendously. Without enumerating all of them 
here, I should remind the reader that these other works of St. Thomas's are 
the natural milieu in which to read the Summa. Following the maxim of his 
first disciples, Thomas is sui ipsius interpres (his own interpreter); this means 
that the reading of any one of his works, even if it be the most important, 
always gains by being done in conjunction with the others. This principle is 
best seen by the number of scientific monographs, sometimes of great value, 
that are now being published. 21 

The Summa theologiae is often and rightly admired for its fusion of order and brevity. 
However, what makes it an attractive "summary" is ironically what can, at times, make it ped- 
agogically troublesome. The very conciseness of treatment—where premises are given rapid- 
fire, not teased out of examples; where working knowledge of a vast wealth of philosophi¬ 
cal and theological sources is presumed; where objections are pared down to the few that are 


a. 2), to see how the large thesis about the created nature of charity or grace (contra the position of Peter 
Lombard) is reinforced and better organized" (ibid., 66, n. 52). (Yet at the same time, Torrell sees in the 
Scriptum treatment of charity a notable example of where we can find the first flowering of Thomas's ge¬ 
nius: ibid., 42, n. 25.) Recently, Michael Sherwin has spoken of the overall development of Thomas's theory 
of love in By Knowledge and By Love: Charity and Knowledge in the Moral Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas (Wash¬ 
ington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), and delivers the verdict that there are certain 
flaws in the Scriptum presentation that its author will later overcome (see 64-81 and 192-202). Other ex¬ 
amples of progress in Thomas's thought, including the revision or repudiation of earlier ideas, are furnished 
by Tugwell (Albert and Thomas, 276-78, 282, 285-86; cf. 242). For his part Weisheipl states: "In this earliest 
major work by Thomas [the Scriptum], all of his principal conclusions are established" (mention is then made 
of eight characteristically Thomistic positions); "in theology also his basic principles stand out clearly. . . . 
Nevertheless, Thomas did not reach full maturity of his speculative thought in the Sentences. There are many 
points on which Thomas later abandoned earlier opinions, resulting in some discrepancy between the teach¬ 
ing of the Sentences and the teaching of the Summa theologiae. After Thomas's death there were not only nu¬ 
merous summaries and condensations of his works, but also concordances to harmonize or bring out more 
clearly the development of doctrine" (Friar Thomas, 76). Deserving of special mention among such tools are 
the monumental Tabula aurea of Peter of Bergamo (repr. Alba/Rome: Editiones Paulinae, n.d.) and the "Ar- 
ticuli in quibus frater Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis," edited by R.-A. Gauthier and published in 
RTAM 19 (1952): 271-326. 

20. Decades ago, Chenu drew attention to the importance of studying this work for a fuller understand¬ 
ing of Thomas's thought: see Toward Understanding St. Thomas, 272-76. Chenu rightly warns against a facile 
syncretism that would blend together the Scriptum and the Summa theologiae as if they were basically contin¬ 
uous and undifferentiated, but he warns equally against treating the Scriptum as if it were a rough draft su¬ 
perseded by later writings. 

21. Aquinas's Summa, 126. The importance of Torrell's point will become apparent when we take up, be¬ 
low, the question of loca parallela. 
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most cogent—can make the text almost impenetrable for a beginner who is not thoroughly 
trained prior to reading it. 22 The Scriptum, on the other hand, though it lacks the advantages 
of the Summa's order and brevity, can have a way of befriending a beginner, or at least an ad¬ 
venturous explorer. Premises are covered at length; metaphors and analogies are frequently 
employed; objections (including the sort of objections young students tend to raise) abound 
here, as do "on the contrary" arguments. In short, although one does not always find in the 
Scriptum the depth of penetration and economic style of the later works, there is often a more 
varied feast for the mind, a fuller unfolding of doctrine—and this can be a pedagogical asset in 
the hands of a teacher or a student who knows where to look for appropriate readings. The 
purpose of the present translation is, in part, to encourage the use of the Scriptum in the class¬ 
room as a supplement to more familiar texts on love and charity from the Summa theologiae, 23 
However much its author improved in pedagogical focus and the articulation of certain con¬ 
cepts, his "youthful" commentary remains an astonishing tour deforce, bearing everywhere the 
stamp of profound reflection. It is an invaluable and even indispensable source of Thomistic 
doctrine, one that has been sadly neglected in the modern English-speaking milieu. My hope 
is that this translation, in addition to whatever academic purposes it may serve, will also mo¬ 
tivate others to undertake the rewarding labor of translating the Scriptum. 

It was with an awareness of the riches to be found in the Scriptum that, in 1999,1 enlist¬ 
ed the aid of a student, now Brother Thomas Bolin, OSB, to undertake with me the project of 
translating from the commentary the most important passages on love and charity. The proj¬ 
ect took a decisive step forward when, due to the generosity of the Leonine Commission, we 
were given an unexpected opportunity to consult the Commission's provisional critical text 
for the relevant distinctions in Books II and III—passages we had originally translated from 
the edition of Mandonnet and Moos. This made it possible to review and correct the transla¬ 
tion line by line against the critical text (here again I was able to benefit from the help of a 
student, Joseph Bolin, the younger brother of the Bolin who first worked on the translation 
with me). 24 In addition, we had the privilege of consulting, prior to its publication, the criti- 

22. It has been observed that the kind of "beginner" presupposed by the Summa must be a mightily gifted 
student indeed—more like a beginning graduate student already well trained in philosophy and Scripture 
than a "rank beginner." It would be hard to differ with the judgment of John Jenkins ( Knowledge and Faith 
in Thomas Aquinas [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997], 78-95) that the Summa cannot have been 
intended for "rank beginners," so vast a wealth of prior knowledge does it simply take for granted. Anyone 
who has tried to teach the Five Ways without reducing them to a cartoon caricature knows how much they 
depend on a solid grasp of Aristotelian metaphysics; a fortiori, what hope could there be for a neophyte con¬ 
fronted with the treatise on the Trinity, qq. 27-43 of the Prima pars? If Thomas really had in mind students 
with little or no metaphysical training prior to engaging the Summa, he was either working with unusually 
bright pupils ready to burn the midnight oil poring over Aristotle's Metaphysics and Augustine's De Trinitate, or 
he was—as is the case with many geniuses—incapable of realizing at how much lower a level than his most 
people are moving! 

23. To facilitate this use I have provided a chart in which the Summa articles on love and charity in gen¬ 
eral are correlated to their parallels in the Scriptum (see Appendix I). This chart makes immediately apparent 
some interesting features of the Scriptum, such as the sheer breadth of In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, with the 
philosophical freight it carries, in comparison to the way Thomas divides up the same themes in ST I-II, q. 
28. Here, a single article in the Scriptum is doing the work, so to speak, of six articles in the ST\ 

24. Writing in 1997, Steven E. Baldner and William E. Carroll remarked: "There is not as yet—nor likely 
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cal edition of the second (Roman) version or Lectura romana of Book I, Distinction 17, a trans¬ 
lation of which we decided to include so as to make possible a fascinating comparison with 
the original (Paris) version. We also did not hesitate to include in the notes shorter transla¬ 
tions of texts from other distinctions whenever these could throw valuable light on the top¬ 
ics at hand. The result is the present volume, which contains by far the most extensive Eng¬ 
lish translation from the Scriptum to date. 25 Finally, to enhance the value of the translation to 
those who are interested in the historical development of Thomas's thinking and his methods 
of working, we made a point of including the more doctrinally interesting "drafts" from the 
autograph manuscript of Book III, as edited by P.-M. Gils. 26 Here we see the author laboring 
hard on his materials, emending, canceling out, taking different points of departure. 27 All in 
all, the inclusion of draft material, of the finished Parisian product, and of the bold Roman at¬ 
tempt at a second Scriptum offers an incomparable window into the first phase of Aquinas's 
career as a theologian. 

A few words are in order about unfamiliar features of the Scriptum. As with the Sum- 
ma contra gentiles, the Scriptum is divided into four books. 28 The main unit of division is not 
the question or chapter, but the "Distinction." 29 Each Distinction in the Scriptum opens with 
a divisio textus of Peter Lombard's text, leading the reader to the points Thomas wishes to dis¬ 
cuss. 30 These points always have their roots, so to speak, in the rich soil of Lombard's text, but 


to be soon—a critical Latin edition of Aquinas' Writings on the Sentences. Despite the difficulties in not having 
an established text which meets the critical demands of the Leonine Commission, we feel that an English 
translation of the existing text meets an important need" ( Aquinas on Creation [Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1997], 35). Baldner and Carroll spoke correctly according to the status textus in 1997, but 
happily the story is now different for Books II and III. Nevertheless, it has been our experience that the stan¬ 
dard Mandonnet-Moos edition is reliable on the whole. 

25. See Appendix II. 

26. See P.-M. Gils, "Textes inedits de S. Thomas: Les premieres redactions du Scriptum super Tertio Senten- 
tiarum," Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 45 (1961): 201-28; 46 (1962): 445-62 and 609-28. 

27. Apropos the manuscript edited and published by Gils, Torrell writes: "Whatever Tocco may say, these 
lectures [on the Sentences] were not the fruit of an infused knowledge, but the result of hard work. The 
handwritten manuscript of the Third Book, which has come down to us, as has the Super Isaiam, with era¬ 
sures and second thoughts, still bears the traces of that labor" ( Person and Work, 44). 

28. On the overall structure of Lombard's Sentences, see Rosemann, Lombard, 54-70; Colish, Lombard, pas¬ 
sim; W. J. Hanlcey, God in Himself: Aquinas' Doctrine of God as Expounded in the Surnma Theologiae (Oxford: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1987), 19-35; see also Vincent McNabb's analysis of the contents of classic summaries 
of theology: "Saint Thomas and Moral Theology," in Xenia Thomistica, ed. Sadoc Szabo (Rome: Vatican Press, 
1925), 2:187-202. In an immensely useful publication from 1932, "Plan des Sentences de Pierre Lombard 
d'apres S. Thomas" ( Bulletin Thomiste 3 [1930-1933], Notes et communications, 131*-154*), Paul Philippe 
offered a complete structural overview of the Sentences from the perspective of Aquinas, a kind of aerial map 
for the would-be explorer of either the base text or the commentary. St. Thomas's own ingenious divisio tex¬ 
tus of the four books may be found in the Prologue to Book I, which Ralph Mclnerny has translated in Thom¬ 
as Aquinas: Selected Writings (London/New York: Penguin, 1998), 51-54; cf. Torrell, Person and Work, 42-44, 
for a brief discussion of the plan offered in this Prologue, and references to secondary literature. 

29. The division of Lombard's text into Distinctions appears to have been the work of the master Alexan¬ 
der of Hales (cf. Torrell, Person and Work, 40). 

30. It bears emphasizing, for those unfamiliar with it, that the Scriptum is not by any stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation a commentary, strictly speaking, on another author's text. As a finished product it bears more like¬ 
ness to the disputed questions or the commentaries on Boethius, as this brief description from Baldner and 
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they grow and blossom well above it. As Torrell remarks, speaking of the authors of Thom¬ 
as's day: "In fact, theologians were not slow to abandon the servitude of a strict commentary 
and forcefully to introduce new considerations, sometimes quite distant from Lombard's. . . . 
Thomas was, therefore, not the first or only commentator to go 'beyond Lombard.' But he 
was without question one of those who did so most resolutely." 31 The Distinction concludes 
with an expositio textus, a set of clarifications on phrases in the Lombard's text that might give 
rise to misunderstandings (we have called this section "Notes on the Text," because it is by no 
means an "exposition" of a text in the way that a commentary of Thomas's on Aristotle or Di¬ 
onysius or Proclus is). Torrell continues: 

Between these two markers [the divisio textus and the expositio textus] we 
can see the vestiges of the literal commentary, which was honored less and 
less. If we wish to get an idea of the proportions of the young professor's 
text compared with that of the Master, we can consider the example Father 
Chenu once gave: the two pages of distinction 33 of Book III provide Thomas 
with the occasion to pose 41 questions, which he develops over 88 pages. 32 

The Distinctions in the Scriptum are subdivided in various ways by Aquinas. In some 
cases, a distinction simply contains a series of articles. 33 In other cases, it will contain sev¬ 
eral questions, subdivided into articles. One curious aspect of the Scriptum for a reader new 
to it is the proliferation of so-called quaestiunculae —literally "little questions," called here¬ 
in "subquestions"—beneath the familiar question and article levels. This generates famously 
lengthy citations such as: “In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3, ad 1," where "HI" identifies the 
book, "d. 27" the Distinction on love and charity in themselves, "q. 2" the question on char¬ 
ity, "a. 4" the article whether charity is one virtue or many, "qa. 3" the subquestion whether 
charity is the form of the virtues, and "ad 1" the reply to the first objection, on charity as ex¬ 
emplar form of the virtues. 34 

Carroll indicates: "The work is not strictly a commentary but rather writings ( scripta) or elaborations of the 
text in the form of questions and discussions of themes which arise from the text. As 'bachelor of the Sentenc¬ 
es,' Aquinas read aloud a passage from the text, which he then analyzed. He explained briefly the meaning 
of the points made and then addressed a question or series of questions arising from the subject of the text" 
(Aquinas on Creation, 31). Tugwell makes a similar observation: "The lectures on the Sentences, which preced¬ 
ed graduation as a Master, gave scope for the exploration of isolated topics, since the lecturer was quite free 
to take up any point he wanted and tease it out with little reference to the actual text of the Lombard" (Al¬ 
bert and Thomas, 249). 

31. Person and Work, 40-41. 

32. Person and Work, 41. 

33. Readers should be aware that at times Thomas or his editors introduce a heading styled "Question 1" 
which is then divided into articles, but after which no further question appears, rendering the "Question" 
heading entirely superfluous. Citations in secondary literature have waffled between keeping and dropping 
the "Question 1" in such cases. Here we mention "q." only if there is more than a single question; otherwise 
the citation would read: In III Sent. d. 28, a. 3. There are also a few other numbering confusions in the Scrip- 
turn, but in most cases the problem is easily spotted and solved. 

34. There are several acceptable ways of citing the Scriptum in written work, but probably the clearest 
is: “Sent. Ill or In III Sent, [the commentary on the third book of the Sentences], d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3, ad 1." 
The customary abbreviation for a quaestiuncula or subquestion is "qa." One sometimes sees a more compact 
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According to the convention he followed, Thomas does not take up and solve the quaes- 
tiunculae or subquestions in succession; they are organized in such a way that first, all the ob¬ 
jections and sed contras of all the subquestions are presented, and only afterwards, all the so¬ 
lutions and replies, point by point. This happens to be an awkward way of proceeding that 
easily causes confusion in the reader's mind; it is all the more odd for being most of the time 
quite unnecessary. The text's readability is considerably improved by placing the main re¬ 
sponse and the replies to objections in company with their natural partners. This was also 
the unanimous advice of students who used a draft of this translation in a course offered in 
Spring 2005. Hence, in all cases but one I have brought together all the elements of each sub¬ 
question so that it reads like a regular article. The one exception is a place where Thomas de¬ 
liberately builds one set of objections upon another, and then answers all the sets in the reply 
to the first subquestion. 35 

2. THE CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT VOLUME 
a. Summary of contents and editions 

The final determination of which texts to include in this volume took place over a long 
period of time. My ongoing research into Thomas's understanding of amor, dilectio, caritas, and 
amicitia had me frequently turning to discussions in Book III of the Scriptum, where he ex¬ 
plores these themes in great detail. The treatment of amor itself [In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1) puts 
before us a distinctly "Dionysian" Thomas, eager to explore aspects of the topic that a more 
pedagogically minded Thomas will often omit later on. 36 Discussions of the objects, order, 
commandment, and duration of charity, 37 while less orderly than their parallels in the Secun- 
da secundae, examine certain points more finely. Thomas's manner of placing caritas square¬ 
ly within his metaphysical understanding of amor and his adaptation of Aristotelian amicitia 
sheds much light on a theme that will become a leitmotif in his works—namely, charity as a 
purely gratuitous supernatural friendship between God and man which is nevertheless root¬ 
ed deep within the ontology of man himself. From Book III, I was led by a natural progression 
to the discussion in Book I of the Holy Spirit as the love poured into the hearts of the faith- 


form of citation (e.g., “Sent. 3.27.2.4.3 ad I"), which may be admirably concise but makes it hard to pinpoint 
where exactly the passage is to be found. For this reason we consistently use the fuller form. 

35. Namely, the three subquestions of In III Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 4, on the charity with which a man rises 
up from sin. 

36. It is noteworthy, too, that Thomas later in that Distinction ( In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1) does rely on 
the Gospel of John for identifying charity as friendship, as he will do in the Summa theologiae (on this topic, 
see Anthony W. Keaty, "Thomas's Authority for Identifying Charity as Friendship: Aristotle or John 15?" The 
Thomist 62 [1998]: 581-601). He seems more interested in showing that the reality that Aristotle, through 
philosophical analysis, had already identified as "friendship" can also be discerned in this wholly gratuitous 
and inconceivably lofty relationship with the divine Being (see Liz Carmichael, Friendship: Interpreting Chris¬ 
tian Love [London: T&T Clark, 2004], 105-6). The conclusion in the response is reached by a logical analysis 
of the different kinds of love: "Friendship . . . embraces all definitions of love and manifests every possible 
aspect of it. Caritas must surely belong in the same perfect class" (Carmichael, Friendship, 107). 

37. In III Sent. dd. 28, 29, 30, and 31; in addition, d. 36, a. 6 takes up the relationship between command¬ 
ments and the "mode of charity." 
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ful (where we witness first-hand Thomas's famous disagreement with Peter Lombard over 
whether the charity given to Christians is the very uncreated charity that is the Holy Spirit— 
an opinion that Thomas, with uncharacteristic pugnacity, declares that he has "destroyed"), 38 
as well as the opening article of Distinction 1 on fruitio, which contains precious elements of 
doctrine. At about the same time I looked at crucial discussions in Book II of the love of God 
above self 39 and of the orientation of "right wills" toward a single end, which can be variously 
described as God, beatitude, and charity. 40 Near the very end of Book IV, too, I found much 
enlightening material in the treatment of beatitude as man's ultimate end, linked inextricably 
to the possession and exercise of charity. 41 All these texts proved to be mutually illuminating 
and, as it turns out, stand well together. 

An overview of the contents may thus be given, with an asterisk indicating that only 
part of that Distinction or question has been translated: 


In I Sententiarum (Paris version) [Mand.] 


d. 1, q. 1* 
d. 17, q. 1 
d. 17, q. 2 

Whether to enjoy is an act of intellect 

Charity as something created in the soul 

Charity's increase and decrease 

In I Sententiarum (Roman version) [Boyle] 

d. 17, q. 1 

Charity as something created in the soul 

d. 17, q. 2 

Charity's increase and decrease 


In II Sententiarum [Leon.] 

d. 3, q. 4 

The natural love of angels for God above self 

d. 38* 

Charity as the single common end of right wills 


In III Sententiarum [Leon.] 

d. 23* 

The theological virtues; the formation of faith by charity 

d. 27, q. 1 

Love in general 

d. 27, q. 2 

Charity (in general) 


38. This he says in In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 4, referring back to In I Sent. d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, 
aa. 1-2. In addition to this Distinction 17 of Book I of the Scriptum, concerned with charity as a created gift, 
Thomas Bolin and I also made draft translations of Distinction 10 (on the Holy Spirit as love, at amor), Dis¬ 
tinction 18 (on the Holy Spirit as gift, ut donum), and Distinction 32 (on love, dilectio, in the Trinity). Howev¬ 
er, since these particular discussions occupy their place squarely within the broader, systematic examination 
of trinitarian doctrine in Book I—so much so that they are quite unintelligible apart from the other Distinc¬ 
tions they presuppose—we saw that it would be unsuitable to include them in the present volume. What is 
required is nothing less than a translation of the trinitarian Distinctions of Book I, an ambitious project in 
which expert help would be gladly welcomed! 

39. In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4. 

40. In IISent. d. 38, aa. 1-2. 

41. In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1. 
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In III Sententiarum [Leon.] (cont.) 

d. 27, q. 3 

Charity for God 

d. 28 

The objects of charity 

d. 29 

The order of charity 

d. 30 

The commandment of charity 

d. 31, q. 1 

What happens to charity (its duration, its quantity) due to sin 

d. 31, q. 2 

What happens to faith, hope, and charity in glory 

d. 32 

God's love for creatures 

d. 36* 

Whether a commandment contains the mode of charity 


Deleta Super III Sent. [Gils] 


In IVSententiarum [Parm.] 

d. 49, q. 1* Beatitude 


The Latin editions on which the translations are based: Leon. = provisional critical edition 
of the Leonine Commission; Boyle = Lectura romana in primum Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, 
ed. -[Leonard E. Boyle and John F. Boyle (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
2006), 190-201; Mand. = Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, vols. 1 and 2 (containing Books 
I and II), ed. P. Mandonnet (Paris: Lethielleux, 1929); Moos = Scriptum super libros Sententia¬ 
rum, vols. 3 and 4 (containing Books III and IV, dd. 1-22), ed. Maria Fabianus Moos (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1933 and 1947); Gils = P.-M. Gils, "Textes inedits de S. Thomas: Les premieres 
redactions du Scriptum super Tertio Sententiarum," Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 
45 (1961): 201-28; 46 (1962): 445-62 and 609-28; Parm. (for Book IV, dd. 23-50) = Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia, vol. 7/2: Commentum in quartum librum Sententiarum magistri Pe¬ 
tri Lombardi (Parma: Typis Petri Fiaccadori, 1858), pp. 872-1259. Within the translation, ref¬ 
erences to exact page numbers from the above editions are provided in a note placed at the 
start of each new Distinction. (Note that the titles of the Distinctions are not Thomas's but 
those of later editors, usually Mandonnet and Moos, and for this reason they are bracketed. 
Although the provisional critical edition bears no such titles, they have been retained here 
for ease of orientation.) When Latin phrases are given in the notes, the orthography follows 
the edition that served as the basis of the translation; so, for Books II and III we take the Leo¬ 
nine edition's spelling, while for Book I we take that of Mandonnet, etc. 42 In texts translated 
from Gils' transcription of Thomas's handwritten revisions to Book III, I have signified (with 
Gils) major textual changes, namely the strikethroughs and rewordings. 

Although not true critical texts, the volumes prepared by Mandonnet and Moos are 
of generally high quality, since their editors consulted an array of editions and manuscripts 

42. The Leonine editors of Books II and III employ the now-familiar orthographical conventions of the 
Commission (e.g., uis cogitatiua, uirtus caritatis, Vnde amor amicitie, rather than vis cogitativa, virtus charitatis, 
Unde amor amicitiae). 
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to establish the best text that could be arrived at in the circumstances. In comparing the 
provisional Leonine critical edition of the texts from Books II and III with the edition of 
Mandonnet-Moos, I have found, alongside a fair number of minor ones, rather few signifi¬ 
cant differences. The latter sort, and at times the former, have been indicated in the notes. 
With the prospect of a critical text with full apparatus being released soon to the public, we 
do not call attention to every instance of divergence between the Mandonnet-Moos text and 
the provisional text of the Leonine Commission that was shared with us; to do so would far 
surpass the ordinary functions of a translation. 

b. Thomas's citations of other authorities 

For the hundreds of references Aquinas makes to other authors we have always provid¬ 
ed sufficient data to locate the texts in a modern edition. Critical editions of Patristic authors 
have been used wherever available, substituting CCSL citations for the PL and PG citations in 
Mandonnet and Moos. We have made no effort to be perfectly comprehensive in this regard 
(by citing, for example, Latin versions of Aristotle or his commentators). When the Leonine 
edition appears, it will include, as always, detailed references to the source texts and versions 
from which St. Thomas draws his quotations. 

All quotations from authorities, especially from Scripture, have been translated direct¬ 
ly from Thomas's text, not from modern translations. As is well known, Thomas cites from 
memory and so his quotations are not always exact; he occasionally elides different texts or 
ascribes to one author or book what is to be found in another. (The same is true for his rath¬ 
er frequent citations from "the Gloss/' which, as scholars of medieval exegesis know all too 
well, is a notoriously complicated tangle of sources found in many forms and variants.) 43 
These discrepancies are duly noted. All the more necessary is it to pay attention to his take on 
Scripture passages, since modern translations can fail to capture just the point that Thomas 
discerns in a particular verse as he knew it in Latin. More significant discrepancies between 
a verse as cited by Thomas and the same verse as found in standard English translations 
(whether the Douay-Rheims or the Revised Standard Version) have been noted. In most 
cases, Thomas cites Scripture by book and chapter. In league with most editors and transla¬ 
tors, we have taken the liberty of inserting verse numbers as well. When St. Thomas refers 
to psalms by number, he follows the numbering of the Vulgate; most modern psalm transla¬ 
tions, on the other hand, follow the Hebrew numbering, which is, in most cases, one ahead 
of the Vulgate's. Here, for simplicity's sake, I have followed the Hebrew psalm and verse 
numbers as given in the RSV, although the translation is directly from the Latin and is more 
akin to what one would get in the Douay-Rheims version. 


43. We do not enter into the exquisite minutiae of Gloss composition but are content, with a nod to the 
convenient PL edition, to refer in our notes to "Strabo's Gloss "—aware that it is not really Strabo's. See M. T. 
Gibson, "The Place of the Glossa ordinaria in Medieval Exegesis," in Ad litteram: Authoritative Texts and Their 
Medieval Readers, ed. Mark D. Jordan and Kent Emery, Jr. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1992), 5-27. 
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c. The Lectura romana 

Some particular comments are in order on the "Roman version" of Book I, Distinc¬ 
tion 17, which, as noted above, is translated in this volume. The recently rediscovered Lectu¬ 
ra romana or second attempt at a Sentences commentary has been the subject of much recent 
scholarly discussion, to which the reader is referred for a detailed treatment. 44 Though it was 
long known to biographers that St. Thomas might have attempted a second commentary on 
the Sentences for the purposes of his studium in Rome, and though it was certain that he soon 
abandoned whatever he was doing to concentrate his energies on the Summa theologiae, it was 
only in 1983 that Leonard E. Boyle, in a brilliant piece of detective work, demonstrated con¬ 
vincingly that the extensive marginalia of an Oxford manuscript of the Parisian Scriptum actu¬ 
ally reproduce a substantial portion (perhaps all there ever was) of a completely new and au¬ 
thentically Thomasian commentary on Book I of the Sentences , 45 In his Gilson lecture of 1982, 
Boyle already announced his certainty on this point and emphasized the startling importance 
of the find: "[W]e are lucky to possess a part of a student reportatio of that class-room com¬ 
mentary which shows, among other things, that it was not at all, as has been conjectured, a 
reworking of his Scriptum super Sententiis of 1252-1256 at Paris but an independent work in a 
simple, direct style not unlike that of the later Summa." 46 One of Boyle's students, M. Michele 
Mulchahey, offers a succinct summary of the manuscript and its contents: 

Lincoln College, MS. lat. 95, is a copy of the first book of Thomas's Parisian 

Sentences commentary, the Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, which carries in 


44. The critical edition of the Lectura romana is equipped with a substantial introduction by John Boyle 
(pp. 1-57) that enters into the historical, textual, and doctrinal issues at stake in this intriguing text (for a 
brief summary, see Torrell, Person and Work, 45-47; cf. 412 in the rev. ed.). Boyle's introduction makes full 
use of the wealth of research that has been devoted to the rediscovery of this text and to debates over its 
authorship and some vexed issues of doctrinal content. At the time of this writing, the majority opinion fa¬ 
vors its Thomasian authorship, with only a few expressing reservations. Certainly it has been our experi¬ 
ence as translators, comparing both versions of Distinction 17, that the text of the Lectura romana breathes 
the style of writing and the manner of thinking of Thomas Aquinas, and we know, at any rate, that (in the 
words of Mark Johnson) "the person who copied the marginal texts into the Oxford manuscript, quite pos¬ 
sibly before the year 1286, thinks he's copying Aquinas" (from the Thomistica newsletter of March 2006, 
www.thomistica.net/march-2006-on-line/ . accessed March 15, 2006). 

45. The now-classic article by Leonard E. Boyle was "Alia lectura fratris Thome," Mediaeval Studies 45 
(1983): 418-29, written in response to the initially skeptical report of H.-F. Dondaine, "'Alia lectura frat¬ 
ris Thome'? (Super I Sent.),'' Mediaeval Studies 42 (1980): 308-36. Both the 1983 article and the 1982 Gilson 
lecture (The Setting of the Summa theologiae of Saint Thomas) have been reprinted in a collection of Boyle's 
studies. Facing History: A Different Thomas Aquinas (Louvain-la-Neuve: Federation Internationale des Instituts 
d'Etudes Medievales, 2000), 93-106 and 65-91. In the introduction he contributed to this volume, Torrell 
takes the opportunity to express his reservations about the Lectura's authorship (pp. xxi-xxiv). L. Boyle's 
"Alia lectura fratris Thome" has also been reprinted in the Lectura romana volume (pp. 58-69), immediately 
after the introduction by John Boyle. 

46. The Setting of the Summa theologiae of Saint Thomas, in Facing History, 75. For background on the studi¬ 
um at Santa Sabina in Rome and the importance of Aquinas's groundbreaking work there, see ibid., 71-78; 
cf. also the painstaking work of M. Michele Mulchahey, "First the Bow is Bent in Study....Dominican Education 
before 1350 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1998), 278-306, esp. 280-94, where the Lectu¬ 
ra romana is discussed in detail and related to Thomas's effort to revamp the theology course in Rome. 
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its margins a second partial commentary on the same material. This marginal 
text appears to be or to derive from a student reportatio, and has now been 
shown to represent the lecture notes of someone who heard Thomas teach 
at Santa Sabina in 1265-66. In other words, these are pieces of Thomas' lost 
Roman commentary, collated with the earlier Scriptum. 

The surviving Roman notes cover the substance of the first eighteen 
[sic] and the twenty-third distinctions of book one of the Sentences , 47 . . . 

In expounding this portion of the Lombard, the marginal commentary 
incorporates material from Aquinas' own De veritate, from his commentary 
on Boethius' De Trinitate, and from the Scriptum super libros Sententiarum — 
referred to in the marginal reportatio as "brother Thomas' other lecture on 
the Sentences," “alia lectura fratris Thome." 

But this is no lazy man's recapitulation of teaching done a dozen years 
before, for there is recognizable evolution in Thomas' thinking . . , 48 

Mulchahey goes on to compare texts from the Parisian Scriptum, the Lectura romana, and the 
Summa theologiae on whether the name "God" should be predicated of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity in the singular or in the plural. With the inclusion in the present volume of trans¬ 
lations of the two versions of Distinction 17—separated, as Mulchahey says, by about a dozen 
years—a like comparison may be undertaken between two texts that are impressively differ¬ 
ent in several ways. In the Roman version, one tastes the flavor of the coming Summa theolo¬ 
giae. A certain leanness or muscularity of argument is characteristic of the Lectura in general: 
there are fewer objections of greater force (usually three or four, as in the Summa), one "on 
the contrary" (again, as in the Summa ), 49 and a more direct pathway of argument in the main 
response as well as in the replies to the initial arguments. Such cutting away of all inessentials 
makes for a considerable increase in rhetorical power. It may not be fanciful to detect also a 
tone of growing confidence in the answers given and the arguments used to bolster them. In 
these features the Lectura shows itself, in retrospect, to be a genuine transitional exercise, a 
"missing link," between the Scriptum and the Summa. The content is also handled differently: 
the material is broken out into articles in a more schematic and logical way. In the Paris ver¬ 
sion, for example, the opening article of Distinction 17 asks if charity is something created 
in the soul, and the second article if it is an accident. By contrast, in the Roman version the 
opening article asks, more broadly, whether a "supernatural light" is required in order to love 
God. This proposition it proves by way of a most elegant argument: love rests on knowledge, 
and so if there is a supernatural knowledge of God, there will be a supernatural love of him; 
but the knowledge of God as he is in himself is vouchsafed by the gift of faith, therefore the 
love of God for his own sake as our beatitude is vouchsafed by an analogous gift, that of char- 


47. Actually it includes Distinctions 1 through 17 (not 18), 23, and a note to 24. 

48. "First the Bow Is Bent in Study," 281-82. 

49. One notes a consistent reduction in size of the "on the contrary" section; two or three such argu¬ 
ments are not uncommon in the Paris version, whereas the Lectura romana gives but one, and that one has 
been streamlined to the barest auctoritas or syllogism. 
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ity. This point proved, Thomas then goes on to ask in the second article if this gift is created or 
uncreated. Having established that it is created, he finally asks in the third article if it is a sub¬ 
stance or an accident. The whole approach is refreshingly direct, uncluttered, and lucid. 

d. Loca parallela 

Something must be said about the concept of loca parallela or parallel texts, a standard 
feature in the commentaries and lexicons of generations of disciples of Aquinas who have 
been eager to link together into an organic and self-correcting system, as much as possible, 
the many and varied presentations of doctrine found in the diverse genres of the master's 
writings. When working on a certain text of St. Thomas, most readers find it highly use¬ 
ful to be aware of other places in his works where he treats of the same or similar matters 
and to study this range of texts to know the author's mind as fully as may be, permitting a 
better understanding of the subject itself. Beginning with the great exponents of historical 
research into Aquinas, such as Chenu, the very notion of a "parallel text" has been called 
into question as an artificial construct that risks disintegrating the internal unity of individ¬ 
ual works and risks overlooking subtle contextual and developmental facets. Chenu warns 
against "fall [ing] back upon the Sentences, as has sometimes been done, where the texts of the 
Summa are elliptical and too concise. This would be to proceed contrary to history and doc¬ 
trine." 50 What Chenu is worried about, however, becomes clear: the fusion (or confusion) of 
loca parallela by inattentive neoscholastics. For in the same place he writes, apropos the Scrip- 
turn and the Summa : 

In each one of these works, on the contrary, their original framework, 
particular context, own responses, own ways of proceeding, nuances, and 
conclusions will be examined. The purpose will not, of course, be to contrast 
them for the sake of contrast but to take part in the genesis of each one of 
the elements that make up the synthesis of Saint Thomas. . . . Today, the 
resources of the historical method, for the sake of doctrine and not just from 
a taste for erudition, have decided the interpreters of Saint Thomas to follow 
step by step the operations of his thinking, even where his conclusions are 
identical. . . . [Divergences [between the two works] have bearing as such 
only upon particular points, which explains why the common and simple 
practice is permissible of supporting the texts of the Sentences and of the 
Summa one upon the other. The listed divergences, however, invite us to 
read, within the movement that is proper to each, these two works of the 
Angelic Doctor. 51 

Dedicated students of St. Thomas have always known how to handle with care, and 
for the sake of acquiring a well-rounded and more penetrating understanding, the variety of 
overlapping treatments he left behind: one pays close attention to the genre of the work, the 

50. Toward Understanding St. Thomas, 272. 

51. Toward Understanding St. Thomas, 272-73; 276. 
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exact question being investigated, the resources brought to bear on it, the purpose of the in¬ 
quiry, and, of course, its place in the overall life and writings of its author. One treats an ear¬ 
lier text as, ceteris paribus, less definitive than a later text; one treats a disputed question or 
a quodlibet differently from a theological summa, or a paraphrase of Aristotle from a scrip¬ 
tural commentary. One may say, in short, that the notion of a parallel text is valid provided 
one does not entertain false expectations of the completeness or exactness of any parallel¬ 
ism; Thomas rarely did exactly the same thing twice, 52 but he obviously discussed many of 
the same questions many times, refining and developing similar arguments. Aware though 
I am of the reasoning of Joseph de Guibert concerning the cautious and responsible use of 
such parallels, 53 it is nevertheless invaluable to know where Thomas comes again at the same 
or similar issues in order to be able to trace the development of his thinking and to sharpen 
one's own speculative insight. There are manifestly real parallels and they shed a tremendous 
amount of light on each other. 

For these reasons, I have incorporated into the notes cross-references to loca parallela in 
other works of Aquinas, using several sources to check the lists for reasonable completeness 
(bearing in mind that in many cases looser or broader parallels abound to an uncountable 
extent). Effort was made to include all the extensive parallels a reader might wish to consult 
in search of further understanding of St. Thomas's position on a given subject; hence, more 
tenuous or generic ones are not mentioned. The list of loca parallela is found in a note at the 
start of each self-contained unit of argumentation (that is, usually the article or subquestion). 
Since a reader equipped with such a list can easily find the texts that merit a more detailed 
comparison, the notes throughout do not attempt to specify every instance where Thom¬ 
as speaks differently in later works—an enterprise that would, in the event, require a book- 
length commentary of its own. 


52. Though that, too, was something he did—perhaps to save time, or because he was not able to devise 
a better formulation than one he had already hit upon. A good example is the discussion of the infinitude 
of Christ's grace as found in two works: the Compendium theologiae I, ch. 215 (beginning "Est autem propri- 
um Christi") and the Super loannem 3, lec. 6 (beginning "Sed notandum, quod in Christo est triplex gratia"). 
The latter passage, written 1270-72, tracks the Compendium of ca. 1265-67 quite closely, showing at times an 
identity of wording in the vicinity of 95 percent. A more remote but still relevant example is the way Thom¬ 
as borrows from an earlier dossier when preparing his sermons or scripture commentaries: see L.-J. Batail- 
lon, "Les sermons de saint Thomas et la Catena aurea" in St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974, Commemorative Studies, 
ed. Armand A. Maurer et al. (Toronto: PIMS, 1974), 1:67-75; Jeremy Holmes, "Aquinas' Lectura in Matthae- 
um," in Aquinas on Scripture: An Introduction to His Biblical Commentaries, ed. Thomas G. Weinandy, Daniel A. 
Keating, and John P. Yocum (London/New York: T&T Clark, 2005), 73-97, esp. 86-90, 96. 

53. Les Doublets de Saint Thomas d'Aquin: Leur etude methodique; Quelques reflexions, quelques exemples (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1926). Among other things, de Guibert underlines the inexactness of lists of parallels in view 
of the frequently extensive reshuffling of contents and order within the major works of St. Thomas. For ex¬ 
ample, in some works Thomas combines several divine attributes into a single discussion taking them in one 
order, but in other works he takes them up separately in discussions far apart, and in a different order. Such a 
shift in material cannot really be accounted for by a list of "parallels," since the formal argument and its ma¬ 
terial content are welded together into a single unit. 
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3. ISSUES OF TRANSLATION 

a. General observations 

How to translate St. Thomas into a readable English that at the same time faithfully re¬ 
flects his style of arguing and way of thinking has been a question, a puzzlement, at times an 
anxiety, to many during the decades of the Thomistic revival in the twentieth century, which 
witnessed so great an increase in the number of those who wanted to study the saint's writ¬ 
ings yet did not possess the requisite fluency in Latin. Since we are right now witnessing an 
ever-growing "second revival" of general as well as scholarly interest in Aquinas, there could 
not be a better time for new efforts to bridge the gap between text and audience. 

Our single goal was to produce a translation both accurate and readable—the former, 
by sticking to the text as it stands, not pretending that the original is more literary and filled- 
out than it really is (for scholastic Latin does at times have the characteristics of an abbreviat¬ 
ed code language), the latter by supplying those words or phrases of which an English speak¬ 
er would naturally avail himself simply to make his meaning plain, but that a Latin author, 
above all a scholastic author, can so easily omit, trusting to inflections, to context, and to his 
immediate audience's considerable skill in dialectic. On the many occasions when a sentence 
or argument seemed to cry out for paraphrase or commentary, we have strictly confined our 
paraphrase and commentary to the notes, never imposing it on the translation itself. 

One is almost guaranteed to displease readers of Latin, because each person would 
have done things a bit differently. Common idioms can be rendered many different ways. 
Should the translator translate in a style as word-for-word literal as possible, those who fa¬ 
vor a smooth, idiomatic English version will denounce the result as unintelligible and use¬ 
less. On the other hand, should he try his hand at "adaptation," filling out phrases for clar¬ 
ity's sake, lovers of literalism will denounce the result as relaxed, "too interpretive." The great 
challenge is achieving the right middle course between ungainly literalism and irresponsible 
license. There will always be those who want a translation to read like the prose of a polished 
English gentleman, regardless of the violence that has to be done to the lean, sinewy style of 
St. Thomas. 54 There will also always be those (fewer in number, it is true) who want a trans¬ 
lation to stick to the text word-for-word, no matter how obscure or clunky the results. The 
translators of the present volume do not side with either camp, nor would Thomas have done 
so, if we may judge from his discerning remarks on the task of a good translator. 55 We sought 

54.1 am thinking here of the legendary translations of Thomas Gilby, which may read sonorously, but of¬ 
ten depart so widely from the actual Latin that it is hard to know which Thomas is the primary author! 

55. It is a well-known passage from the Prologue of the Contra errores Graecorum that can always be quot¬ 
ed again: "It is, therefore, the task of the good translator, when translating material dealing with the Catho¬ 
lic faith, to preserve the meaning, but to adapt the mode of expression so that it is in harmony with the id¬ 
iom of the language into which he is translating. For obviously, when anything spoken in a literary fashion 
in Latin is explained in common parlance, the explanation will be inept if it is simply word for word. All the 
more so, when anything expressed in one language is translated merely word for word into another, it will 
be no surprise if perplexity concerning the meaning of the original sometimes occurs" (from the translation 
of the Contra errores Graecorum made by G. H. Duggan and Peter Damian Fehlner, in James Likoudis, ed.. End¬ 
ing the Byzantine Greek Schism [New Rochelle, NY: Catholics United for the Faith, i992], 126). "Unde ad offi- 
cium boni translatoris pertinet ut ea quae sunt catholicae fidei transferens servet sententiam, mutet autem 
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to avoid at all costs any smoothing-out or rewriting of phrases that would intrude our own 
thoughts into the text of a master who is perfectly capable of speaking for himself. Hence, at 
times, a certain awkwardness was allowed to stand, which could have been avoided only at 
the expense of giving the reader a quite different impression of what the original says. 

So the two general principles of our translation: (1) maximal fidelity to Thomas's text, 
the attempt to say things as he says them, with the weight and balance of his own state¬ 
ments—not glossing or paraphrasing something that is obscure or difficult in the Latin; 
(2) maximal clarity in English, often by using a turn of phrase more familiar to our ears and 
capturing the sense of the Latin better. 56 Thus, sometimes "at work" or "working" is used in¬ 
stead of "operating," and "activity" instead of "operation"; "has its term in" rather than "ter¬ 
minates in"; "in the manner of" rather than "through the mode of"; and so on. True, it is of¬ 
ten impossible, or absurdly artificial, to find everyday English phrases for the technical vocab¬ 
ulary of Latin scholasticism; nor should one overlook the long-standing, honorable tradition 
of English-language scholasticism that has always borrowed heavily from the Latin (e.g., "ac¬ 
tuality" and "potency"). The resulting policy for us has been a sort of pragmatism that keeps 
the translation as close to spoken English as possible, but does not go out of its way to avoid 
technicalities, especially those hallowed by custom. Since this translation is likely to be of 
greatest use to those who are already somewhat familiar with Thomas's thought, such a pol¬ 
icy offers no real difficulty. 

Brackets [ ] have been used to indicate words added by the translators for the pur¬ 
pose of clarifying the basic sense of the text. Wherever Thomas's condensed Latin permit¬ 
ted of a small non-interpretive expansion to help the English reader—an example would be 
a place where Thomas simply writes hoc, "This," but where the translation supplies the noun 
or phrase intended, which might have been three or four lines back—we have expanded it 
without notice. Any "glossing" of the Latin text has been carefully noted. For all but a few 
who have devoted their careers to the study of his thought, it is no easy task to read the com¬ 
plex discourse of St. Thomas without at least some help in the way of explanations of this or 
that Aristotelian, patristic, or biblical argument. Thomas without commentary is as little help 
for us in the twenty-first century as Aristotle without notes was to the confreres of Albert 
and Aquinas in the thirteenth. This is particularly the case whenever the arguments given 
are (at least to us, at a distance of seven and a half centuries) cryptic or, as happens all too of¬ 
ten, invite misinterpretation. It can also be helpful to have commentary that points out how 
certain ideas or avenues of argument in the Scriptiun remain fruitful for problems that con- 


modum loquendi secundum proprietatem linguae in quam transfert. Apparet enim quod si ea quae litter- 
aliter in latino dicuntur vulgariter exponantur, indecens erit expositio si semper verbum ex verbo sumatur; 
multo igitur magis quando ea quae in una lingua dicuntur transferuntur in aliam ita quod verbum sumatur 
ex verbo, non est mirum si aliqua dubietas relinquatur" (ed. Leon. 40:A 71, 11. 62-72). 

56. And this for no ideological reason (such as "terms with Anglo-Saxon roots are always better than 
terms derived from Latin"), but simply looking to how people speak and what comes more naturally to their 
lips. There is no getting around technical terms, of course, which remain just that: technical. No field, least 
of all philosophy and theology, is without them. One who tried to find a really adequate substitute for "iras¬ 
cible (or concupiscible) appetite" would reap more frustration than success. 
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tinue to be center stage in philosophy or theology today. The extensive webnotes that accom¬ 
pany our translation have these various aims in view. 

A related issue is the expansion of quotations wherever it seems clear that Thomas is 
quoting only a few words not so as to limit himself to them, but rather to call to mind a fa¬ 
miliar authority that a listener or reader could be counted on to know. In his commentary 
on Aristotle's On the Soul, Thomas makes the point that Aristotle mentions only the beginning 
of a verse from Homer, expecting his readers to supply the rest. Boethius had supplied the 
whole verse for his Latin readership. 57 We imitate Boethius in this regard. A good example 
is the abbreviated reference system employed in the divisio textus that opens each Distinction 
of Aquinas's Scriptum. By means of this divisio, the teacher places before his student the argu¬ 
mentative structure, the topical outline, of some portion of the Sentences, to help the student 
more effectively work his way through the details of the text and to provide an aid to mem¬ 
ory. In the medieval manner, Thomas economically writes down only a few words from the 
start of a paragraph (" Consequenter modum etc."), expecting the reader to know just what part 
of the text he is referring to. To make for smoother reading we have always expanded these 
abbreviated citations to the extent of forming a complete sentence. 

On the next pages will be discussed some of the more important and recurrent particu¬ 
lar issues of translation that faced us in our project, and the solutions we arrived at. The vo¬ 
cabulary of love will be considered first, followed by miscellaneous items in alphabetical or¬ 
der. It should be borne in mind that many other more specific questions concerning Latin 
terms and their meaning and translation are addressed in footnotes throughout the book. 

b. Vocabulary of love, desire , appetite 

Amor, dilectio, caritas. Perhaps the best way to enter into the question of Thomistic 
love-terminology is to look at Summa theologiae I-II, q. 26, a. 3, where St. Thomas poses the 
question: "Is love {amor) the same as dilection (dilectio)?" In the response he states that love, 
dilection, charity, and friendship (amor, dilectio, caritas, amicitia) are "four words that refer, in a 
way, to the same thing." The basic difference is that amicitia is like a habit, whereas amor and 
dilectio are actions or passions, and caritas can be taken either way. Of the latter trio, the most 
general is amor, which signifies any first principle of appetitive motion, whether sensitive or 


57. "It should be known, however, that Aristotle does not put down the whole of this verse from Hom¬ 
er, but only the beginning of it; hence neither in the Greek text nor in the Arabic text is there more than 
this: 'For such is the mind . . .', so that the [whole] dictum is thus understood, just as we are accustomed, in 
bringing forward a verse of some authority, to put down only the beginning, if the verse is familiar. But be¬ 
cause this verse of Homer was not familiar to his Latin readers, Boethius put down the whole of it" (name¬ 
ly, "For the mind of mortals is such as the father of gods and men brings into light"). "Sciendum est autem 
quod hunc uersum Homeri Aristotiles non totum posuit, set solum principium; unde nec in Greco nec in 
Arabico plus habetur quarn hie: «Talis enim intellectus est», ut sic intelligatur hoc dictum sicut consueui- 
mus inducentes aliquem uersum alicuius auctoritatis ponere principium tanturn, si uersus sit notus. Set quia 
hie uersus Homeri non erat notus apud Latinos, Boetius totum posuit" (Sent. II De anima, ch. 28 [ed. Leon. 
45.1:189]). 
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rational. Dilectio adds something, namely that a choice 58 of the good is made, and for this rea¬ 
son it is found only in the will, not in the concupiscible power. Caritas denotes a certain per¬ 
fection of love, because the beloved is held to be of great price. 59 One should not overlook the 
remark Thomas makes regarding the sed contra quotation from Dionysius ("some holy men 
have held that amor means something more godlike than dilectio")-. ‘‘Amor denotes a passion 
. . . whereas dilectio presupposes the judgment of reason. But it is possible for man to tend to 
God by love (amor), being as it were passively drawn by Him, more than he can possibly be 
drawn thereto by his reason, which pertains to the nature of dilectio." 60 

For a translator wishing to be clear, caritas hardly presents a problem: it must be al¬ 
ways translated "charity." The fact that for some people "charity" has come to mean noth¬ 
ing other than tossing a coin into a beggar's cup or the social work of the Salvation Army is 
no reason to throw it out of theology where it occupies the queenliest of places; like many 
another beautiful but threatened species in the English language, it rather needs to be res¬ 
cued and multiplied in captivity. The traditional trio of theological virtues is "faith, hope, and 
charity," and in our translation we have not deviated an inch from this manner of speaking. 
For the scholastics charity means nothing less than the very love which is God's essence, the 
love that Christ manifested in his death on the cross. The reductionism that makes "charity" 
equivalent to almsgiving or other works of mercy—which are really charity's effects 6 ' —must 
be resisted in the name of both sound English and sound theology. 

The trouble begins for the translator with amor/amare and dilectio/diligere. As we just 
saw, Thomas finds it useful to draw some distinction between them—but not an absolute 
and exclusive one. He never shows the slightest hesitation in using amor/amare for all loves, 
supernatural and natural, intellectual and sensual. (Think of the phrase used, in the pro¬ 
logues of Prima Pars questions 59 and 60, to announce the treatment of will and love in the 
angels: amor sive dilectio.) 62 In actual practice, when speaking of caritas he readily uses dilectio 


58. This is familiar Thomasian (or Isidorean) word-play: dilectio comes from electio. "Addit enim dilectio 
supra amorem, electionem praecedentem, ut ipsum nomen sonat" (ibid.). 

59. Again, arguing from the word: carus means dear, so caritas means love of what is (most) dear to one. 
ST 1-11, q. 26, a. 3: "Quatuor nornina inveniuntur ad idem quodammodo pertinentia, scilicet amor, dilectio, 
caritas et amicitia. Differunt tamen in hoc, quod amicitia, secundum Philosophum in VIII Ethic., est quasi 
habitus; amor autem et dilectio significantur per modum actus vel passionis; caritas autem utroque modo ac- 
cipi potest. Differenter tamen significatur actus per ista tria. Nam amor communius est inter ea, omnis enim 
dilectio vel caritas est amor, sed non e converso. Addit enim dilectio supra amorem, electionem praeceden¬ 
tem, ut ipsum nomen sonat. Unde dilectio non est in concupiscibili, sed in voluntate tantum, et est in sola 
rationali natura. Caritas autem addit supra amorem, perfectionem quandam amoris, inquantum id quod 
amatur magni pretii aestimatur, ut ipsum nomen designat." 

60. ST I-n, q. 26, a. 3, ad 4: "Ideo aliqui posuerunt, etiam in ipsa voluntate, nomen amoris esse divi- 
nius nomine dilectionis, quia amor importat quandam passionem, praecipue secundum quod est in appeti- 
tu sensitivo; dilectio autem praesupponit iudicium rationis. Magis autem homo in Deum tendere potest per 
amorem, passive quodammodo ab ipso Deo attractus, quam ad hoc eum propria ratio ducere possit, quod 
pertinet ad rationem dilectionis, ut dictum est. Et propter hoc, divinius est amor quam dilectio." Earlier in 
his career Thomas had given a similar evaluation of the terms in the Notes on the Text at the end of In I Sent. 
d. 10 (Paris version); this text is translated in webnote 230. 

61. See Sni-II, q. 30 on mercy or pity, q. 31 on good deeds, q. 32 on almsgiving. 

62. Similarly, at STII-II, q. 27, a. 2, where Thomas writes near the end of the response: "Sic igitur in dilec- 
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and amor (with their verbs) as synonyms, quite interchangeably. That he does not worry too 
much about this can be seen in many texts. For example, an objection is phrased as follows: 
"'Loved' [ dilectum] is named by a word taken from 'love' [dilectio]. Therefore love is not loved 
[dilectio non diligitur], nor is charity loved by charity [charitas charitate amatur\." 63 To make the 
linguistic parallel exact, Thomas would have needed a verb for caritas, but he had none, so he 
substituted the present passive indicative of amare —not, as one might have expected, of dilig- 
ere. In another objection of the same article, he writes: "Everything which is loved [ diligitur] 
is loved by some love [dilectione diligitur]. If therefore the act of charity itself is loved [actus car- 
itatis amatur], it must be loved [ametur] by some other act, and for the same reason, that act 
will also be something to be loved [erit diligendus]." 64 Here we see the whole gamut of terms. 

Such texts—and they are numerous—indicate a fluidity of usage among dilectio/diligere, 
amor/amare, and caritas. It is relevant to point out that since Peter Lombard uses amor, caritas, 
and dilectio synonymously, 65 it is hardly surprising that the young author of a commentary on 
the Sentences follows suit, even when, in the interests of greater precision, he sees fit to in¬ 
vest each with a peculiar note or shade of meaning. All this suggests that one ought not to be 
troubled about using English "love" for Latin dilectio/diligere (and we will see more evidence, 
in a moment, that Thomas wouldn't mind). This is an obvious strategy, especially when one 
considers that "dilection" is a rare and rather dry latinism that does not at all convey what di¬ 
lectio is supposed to convey, and hence seems useless. 66 (It would be like referring to yawning 
as "pandiculation," or bread-making as "panification." Perfectly real words—they're in the 
Oxford English Dictionary—but perfectly useless.) Even if one wanted to use "dilection" out 
of a sense of obligation, more problematic still would be the verb diligere, for which there has 
never been a special English word. Such worries are misplaced, however, since most of the 
time there is no problem in translating both amor/amare and dilectio/diligere as "love/to love." 
When Thomas speaks of "the charity by which God loves us" (de caritate qua Deus diligit nos) 
or of the Christian's "love of charity" ( dilectio caritatis), there is really no confusion possible, 
since we are manifestly speaking of an intellectual or rational love, just as in the sentence 
"an empty stomach loves the food that a full stomach abhors," 67 the reader easily infers that 
"loves" translates amat, for a stomach is incapable of dilectio. Put differently, because amor/ 
amare readily refer to every kind of love and dilectio/diligere are employed where there can be 
no doubt that the love is the activity of a rational being, there is no reason to employ stiff la- 
tinisms or awkward conventions to distinguish them. 68 On the rare occasions when an argu¬ 
ment hinges on the words as such, the underlying Latin has been indicated. 


tione, secundum quod est actus caritatis, includitur quidem benevolentia, sed dilectio sive amor addit unionem 
affectus" (emphasis added). 

63. In I Sent., d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, a. 5, obj. 3. 

64. In I Sent., d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, a. 5, obj. 4. 

65. See Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 85. In the notes on the text at the end of In I Sent. d. 10 (Mandonnet, 
272; translated in webnote 230), Thomas takes up a statement of the Lombard's—"The Holy Spirit is the 
love, or charity, or dilection, of the Father and the Son"—and explains the nuance of each term. 

66. Having sensed this, translators of Thomas's works into English have, as a matter of fact, tended to 
avoid using "dilection" for dilectio. 

67. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, obj. 3. 

68. As a matter of fact, such a procedure would have its distinct disadvantages, for while Thomas is con- 
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Amans, amatum. Many discussions of love in the Scriptum are cast in the framework of 
friendship between two persons, "the lover and the beloved," which exemplifies love at its 
height. It is customary for Thomas to speak of the agent as amans and the object of his love as 
amatum, a neuter word that stands for any object of amor or dilectio. In translating amans there 
is every reason to say "lover," though we shall have to purge this word of any narrowly erot¬ 
ic connotations it may have; surely we are better off risking too much passion than too little 
(besides, who could take seriously the alternative: "the one loving"?). 

The real question is this: When we encounter amatum in the nominative case, with 
its unmistakably neuter gender, how shall we translate it? The same question can be raised 
about analogous formulae, as when Thomas writes (translating as literally as possible): "That 
love [of concupiscence] . . . does not have its ultimate term in the thing that is said to be 
loved, but is bent toward that thing for whom that thing's good is desired. In another way, 
love is borne to the good of something such that it has its term in that very thing, inasmuch 
as the lover is pleased that the object of his love has whatever good it [or he] has, and desires 
for it [or him] the good it [or he] as yet lacks." 69 Or this statement: "But toward that one [ad il- 
lud] for whom the lover wishes good, he has the love of friendship." 70 In a study on Thomas's 
"personalism," David Gallagher, having cited this last text, suggests what Thomas's use of the 
neuter gender in such passages indicates, and what it does not: 

Thomas describes the structure of amor amicitiae/amor concupiscentiae using 
neuter pronouns (here, illud) to refer to that for which the goods are willed, 
i.e„ that which is the object of the love of friendship. In my opinion, he does 
so in order to highlight the fact that we are dealing with a formal structure 
pertaining to the very nature of this love: a love which has as its object both 
that for which goods are willed and those goods which are willed for that 
thing. We should not take this to mean, however, that any kind of being at 
all could fit into this structure and so be the object of amor amicitiae. Rather, it 
is clear that for Thomas only rational beings can be loved in this way. Indeed, 
in other texts we find Thomas using the masculine pronoun to refer to the 


sistent in using diligere for rational love (arguing at In 111 Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 that amor is transferable from 
lower to higher levels of appetite or affection, but dilectio is never transferable from the spiritual level to the 
sensual), the Vulgate does not support him on that point. One of his favorite verses to cite in speaking about 
likeness as a cause of love is Sirach 13:19: "Every animal loves one like itself," for which the Vulgate has: 
"ornne animal diligit simile sibi"! 

69. In 111 Sent. d. 29, a. 3, from the response: "Amor autem iste [scil., amor concupiscentie] non termi- 
natur ad rem que dicitur amari, set reflectitur ad rem illarn cui optatur bonum illius rei. Alio modo amor fer- 
tur in bonum alicuius rei ita quod ad rem ipsam terminatur, in quantum bonum quod habet complacet quod 
habeat, et bonum quod non habet optatur ei." Thomas is speaking of the contrast between what, in the end, 
he will fixedly call amor concupiscentiae and amor amicitiae, which mean: "the love of things (goods) intended 
for persons" and "the love of a person, the love characteristic of a friend." In the translation of this passage 
contained later in the volume, the reader will notice that some slight modifications have been made, in ac¬ 
cordance with the argument about to be made here. 

70. Summa theologiae I-II, q. 26, a. 4. The love of friendship is here directed toward a (grammatically) neu¬ 
ter object. 
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object of this love. 71 In his general teaching, Thomas holds that the objects of 
amor amicitiae are only beings capable of friendship, an activity he considers 
proper to rational beings. Thus he consistently maintains that all beings 
inferior to human beings, whether animals, plants, or non-living beings, can 
be loved on the level of dilectio only with the amor concupiscentiae component 
and only in order to some rational being(s). 72 

What we are seeing in such texts is, in short, a verification of Cajetan's famous dictum Sanctus 
Thomas semper loquitur formaliterP In the texts cited, the thrust of the argument demands that 
the illud, the rem illam or rem ipsam, is no mere "thing," but always a person. 

So much for philosophical preliminaries; the question of English wording remains. "Are 
we to translate amatum 'the beloved' or 'the thing loved'?" asks translator Eric D'Arcy. "The 
trouble with the former is that, in modern English, it is normally applied to love of a per¬ 
son, and indeed a person loved romantically; the trouble with the latter is that it would ex¬ 
clude persons." 74 Not without hesitations, D'Arcy chooses "the object loved," noting that this 
is broad enough to include things or persons, and that "loving" can include that lesser degree 
of attachment we call "liking" (thus amatum can mean "something liked," "something one is 
fond of"). 

Reasonable enough, but a uniform translation has problems of its own. The Latin word 
amatum is a neutral place-holder for one accustomed to thinking formaliter, whereas to our 
post-Romantic ears, "object loved" sounds heavily impersonal, smearing a dull brown over 
the colorful places where Thomas is speaking of personal, even passionate, love. 75 When 
Thomas asks whether amans and amatum "dwell within each other" (as he does in Summa 
theologiae I-II, question 28, article 2), he has persons in mind—so much so that the "on the 
contrary" argument is about the dwelling of Father and Son in the God-loving soul. 76 In 


71. Gallagher lists as examples STl, q. 20, a. 1 ad 3; Quaestiones quodlibetales I, q. 4, a. 3. 

72. "Person and Ethics in Thomas Aquinas," Acta Philosophica 4 (1995), 57. On friendship as proper to ra¬ 
tional beings and thus as inextensible to the subrational, see STII-II, q. 25, a. 3; De uirt. q. 2, a. 7; In III Sent. 
d. 28, a. 2 (translated herein). Regarding the neuter gender, one notices that a baby is often referred to as 
"it," the idiom asserting nothing against the humanity or sex of the child. More noteworthy is the extensive 
application in certain languages of neuter nouns to youths; cf. German das Madchen, das Fraulein. In modern 
languages, the use of the neuter gender for an adult would, on the contrary, be highly offensive, for it would 
be perceived as a denial of personality or personal dignity. 

73. For judicious thoughts on this idea, see Chenu, Toward Understanding St. Thomas, 117-23, concerning 
"the language of Saint Thomas." 

74. The Emotions [translation of and commentary on ST I-II.22-30] (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), 75, 
note b. 

75. This claim will become self-evident to anyone who reads In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, which contains 
wording that some have even considered immature because too amorous, too "romantic" in our sense of the 
word. In reality, however, one may easily find in all of St. Thomas's treatments of love those luminous indi¬ 
cations of the intensity of personal attachment, of burning devotion and ecstatic self-abandonment, that he 
takes to be characteristic of charity as it grows in perfection. There are echoes of these qualities in his treat¬ 
ments of virtuous friendship in general—even taken at a "natural" level, prescinding from the gift of charity. 

76. Accordingly, D'Arcy himself renders the ubiquitous amatum in STI-II, q. 28, a. 2 as "the person loved" 
or "the person he [the lover] loves," adding in a note: "This article makes sense only if it is taken as applying 
to the love of one person for another" (The Emotions, 93, note a). 
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some discussions the use of the time-honored pairing "lover and beloved" is not only the 
most appealing translation of amans and amatum but also the most profound. Such a transla¬ 
tion does not imply that the discussion pertains only to what has come to be called "romantic 
love." The "beloved" in question is anything that a moral agent can love for its own sake— 
parent, sibling, spouse, child, friend, confrere, neighbor, citizen, or, more generally, any com¬ 
munity or group which can be styled a moral person. 77 Hence, although the terminology is at 
times poorly suited, we consider "lover and beloved" applicable to all relationships predicated 
upon a common good, such as a family, a local community, a nation, a team of sportsmen, or 
an army going to war. Beloved family, beloved country, beloved team—these are phrases still 
heard and certainly meaningful. As for the problem that "lover" and "beloved" used just by 
themselves seem to be exclusively romantic in tone, we respond that it is easy enough to con¬ 
ceive of a wider extension of their meaning. There are, moreover, good Thomistic reasons for 
allowing the "erotic" connotations (in the Platonic sense of the word eros) to stand and to be 
heard in the language, uncontaminated by the contemporary reduction of the erotic to the 
carnal. 

Hence, admitting with D'Arcy that the rendering of amatum (or, for that matter, any 
other neuter term that stands formally for the object of love) is a delicate business, we have 
taken a different route than he. There is no single solution that works across the board, so our 
translation varies according to context; and for the reasons just explained, we give precedence 
to the personal meaning over the impersonal grammar. English is, at any rate, ill equipped to 
track the abstract formality of the Latin; the moment one writes "beloved" or even "loved 
one," a fortiori if one uses masculine or feminine pronouns, the personal note is so strong as 
to marginalize all other possibilities, even when it makes perfectly good sense philosophi¬ 
cally to include those possibilities (such as a miser's love of money, a ruler's love of honor, a 
sportsman's love of sport, a priest's love of the Church or of his parish, a citizen's love of his 
country, etc.). On the other hand, if one speaks of "what is loved," "the thing loved," "the 
object of love," or similar turns of phrase, the impersonal note is so strong as nearly to cancel 
out personal applications. We never refer to our friends as whats, only as whos; to our sensi- 


True, there are some interesting ambiguities. Jealousy (STI-II, q. 28, a. 4) can refer to sub-personal goods 
or to persons regarded as physical possessions. Consider Thomas's example of the jealousy (zelus) that be¬ 
longs to amor concupiscentiae: "hoc modo viri dicuntur zelare uxores, ne per consortium aliorum impediatur 
singularitas quam in uxore quaerunt." Such jealousy, which views the wife under the aspect of non-sharable 
material singular, can be accompanied by a noble sentiment of love for the woman for her own sake, but the 
point is that we can be jealous of a person as a thing, an amatum. Could we then conclude that Thomas, by 
using amatum throughout this article, is teaching that all zelus views the object of love as a thing ? Certainly 
not; what he says is just the opposite, that one kind of zelus views the amatum as person, as a good in herself, 
and another kind views the amatum as thing, as desirable and pleasurable for somebody else. The dominant 
note is placed on jealousy over a person especially loved. It is, to be fair, an unsharable wife that the jealous 
husband gets worked up about in STI-II, q. 28, a. 4, not his horse or cart (though he might). 

77. While Thomas usually has individual relationships in mind when speaking of amans and amatum — 
parents and children, brothers, neighbors, friends—the structure of his arguments, combined with his teach¬ 
ing on justice and the common good, admits of extension to what have been called "moral persons." On 
amor amicitiae for collectivities, see David M. Gallagher, "Desire for Beatitude and Love of Friendship in 
Thomas Aquinas," Mediaeval Studies 58 (1996), 34-35; idem, "Person and Ethics," 63. 
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bilities, they are never things, they are people. All this makes for a bewildering situation in re¬ 
gard to some of the texts of St. Thomas. There is no question that throughout these passages 
he intends to speak principally of love as it concerns human beings, and even more, love as 
it concerns "deified" human beings, namely Christians living ex caritate, from the love of God 
infused into their hearts. But at the same time, in his usual manner, Thomas comes at these 
intensely personal realities from the vantage of a speculative philosopher, and he treats of 
them accordingly in a language metaphysical, neutral, and abstract. Thus, he does not speak 
of "lover" and "beloved," narrowing his treatment down to men and women, or humans, an¬ 
gels, and God, as he might have done in a sermon; he speaks of "the lover" in the sense of 
an agent exercising a certain kind of activity, and "the thing loved," in the sense of the ob¬ 
ject, the target or goal, of this activity. Manifestly, the activity has a special nobility when ex¬ 
ercised by a rational agent, a nobility enhanced by the kind and degree of the personal com¬ 
munion achieved. 

These things being so, it seemed to us better to vary the translation according to con¬ 
text—to employ "what is loved" or "the thing loved" in more abstract analyses, but to say 
"beloved" in discussions that are more concrete. Of course, all of Thomas carries metaphysi¬ 
cal depth and all of his passages admit of personal applications, so there is something a little 
arbitrary about such an approach. Still, it is better on the whole to vary the vocabulary in this 
way, provided the reader remains sensitive to the fact that "beloved" could also have been 
rendered "what is loved," and vice versa. 

Affectus, affective, secundum affectum. For modern English-speakers, "affection" and 
"affective" immediately suggest emotional attachment or sentimental love; the words refer 
to how someone feels, and in particular, to the concupiscible passions. Yet Thomas uses af¬ 
fectus and related words or phrases, like affective and per affectum, to refer broadly not only to 
all passions, irascible as well as concupiscible, but to all appetitive acts, whether sensitive or 
spiritual. In a context like that of Summa theologiae II-II, question 175, article 2, where con¬ 
templative souls are said to be carried up into the heights per affectum, Thomas is using the 
term with a meaning as broad and deep as the word "heart" or the philosophical term appeti- 
tus. 7i The narrower contemporary meaning of "affection" can do little justice to what Thom¬ 
as means by the phrase "affective union," unio secundum affectum, or to the ways he contrasts 
such a union with a "real union," unio secundum rem. By "affective union" he does not mean 
an emotional surge or fantasy, but a coming-together, within the appetitive power, of the ap¬ 
petite and the object loved, a kind of conforming of the power to its object such that it moves 
the whole animal to pursuit of the object in itself, in its own proper being and goodness. An 
affective union is thus eminently true, to be sure, but it is not existential, it is not yet the ac¬ 
tual uniting of the lover with the object loved, so that the lover possesses it most fully—ei¬ 
ther by absorbing the good it has to offer (if it is an instrumental good), or by rejoicing in 
its very presence and inherent qualities (if it is a person loved with love of friendship). This 


78. Walter Principe has written a study, "Affectivity and the Heart in Thomas Aquinas's Spirituality" (in 
Spiritualities of the Heart, ed. Annice Callahan [New York: Paulist Press, 1990]: 45-63), gathering up the varied 
meanings of affectus and cor and using them to shed light on more familiar elements of Thomas's thought. 
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being said, we can see why "real union" does not mean a true connection as opposed to a 
false or imaginary one; it means an existential rather than an intentional union, a union of 
having (and, in the best case, of being had), not a union in the heart that gives rise to long¬ 
ing, waiting, hoping, striving for a union "in person." Further, real union, though it always 
signifies the presence of what is loved, does not always indicate a physical union, even if the 
examples that come readily to mind, such as friends enjoying one another's company, do in¬ 
volve bodily presence. For Thomas, a far greater real union is possible at the spiritual level 
(the domain of truly common goods) than at the physical (the domain of private goods); and 
the most real of all unions, the most intimate and the most ecstatic, is the intellectual union 
of God and the soul in the beatific vision. 

Appetitus and appetibilis have, for accuracy's sake, been rendered by their clunky cog¬ 
nates "appetite, appetible." While the appetible is also the desirable, there is a fundamental 
and important difference between appetite, which is a power, and desire, which more com¬ 
monly names a passion or affection, and similarly between the appetible, which can refer to 
the objects of any passion or affection, and the desirable, which could suggest too close an as¬ 
sociation with the specific concupiscible passion of desiderium. (It is clear that here, as in so 
many other instances, St. Thomas is investing a term whose literal meaning is simply "seek¬ 
ing after," ad-petere, with a broader and more philosophical meaning.) Unfortunately there is 
no cousin to the verb appetere ("to appetite"?), so we must be contented here with "have ap¬ 
petite for." This has the added benefit of forcing a reader to think about the issue at a meta¬ 
physical level, not limiting appetere to the emotional response suggested by the term "desire," 
for which there are other more specific Latin terms. 

Ea quae sunt adfinem. This familiar phrase admits of several approaches, one of which 
should be (and in these pages has been) excluded: the stark single word "means," which ig¬ 
nores the utter concreteness of the original phrasing and thus evacuates the phrase of its phil¬ 
osophical density: "things that are toward/for an end," "things directed to an end," "things 
that stand in order to an end." The phrase highlights the end-focused directionality of steps 
or goods chosen so as to attain that end. "End" is here understood either relatively or abso¬ 
lutely: relatively, as the particular goal or aim of any series of things to be chosen and execut¬ 
ed with a view to it; absolutely, as the intellectual creature's ultimate end, beatitude, which is 
naturally willed and cannot be an object of choice, in contrast with everything else that leads 
to it or away from it, the realm of choosable goods. The reader may mentally supply such 
glosses as "actions that contribute to bringing about the end," "steps involved in reaching 
the end." 

c. Miscellaneous items 

Absolute/simpliciter. These terms are generally rendered "absolutely speaking" or "sim¬ 
ply speaking." 

Augere, diminuere; augeri, diminui. It is unidiomatic to say "charity is increased, is de¬ 
creased," when usually the meaning is simply: "Does (or can) charity increase? Does (or can) 
it decrease?" Sometimes "diminish" works better in context than "decrease," but both clearly 
point to the same Latin word. 
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Dicendum quod. Readers of St. Thomas are familiar with his customary "Dicendum 
quod . . ." at the start of each response and each reply to objections (Responsio. Dicendum, quod 
... or Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod). Often, translators simply omit this phrase, and begin 
straight with the argument. 79 While this does sound more "to the point," less cluttered, it can 
give a false impression of personal assertiveness on the part of the author. For, to take one 
example at random, Thomas does not write, as if imperiously announcing a truth that is his 
own: "Everything in pursuit of an end has to be determined to that end in some way ..." (In 
III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, a. 2), but rather—as if paying tribute to the objectivity and universality of 
truths that command the mind's assent— "It should be said that everything in pursuit of an end 
has to be determined to that end in some way, for otherwise it would not arrive at one end 
more than at any other." We see here, in a phrase so common and seemingly negligible, the 
integrity and humility characteristic of ancient and medieval thinkers: the author wants to 
know what should be said, regardless of whether or not it has already been said, or whither it 
may lead; when he discovers this, he simply passes it on to others, enriched with the insights 
he himself can offer, expecting others to correct his mistakes or develop his arguments fur¬ 
ther. 

Gerund + est. The construction gerund + est —e.g., utrum creature irrationales ex caritate 
diligende sint —has usually been rendered "are to be loved," etc., rather than "ought to be 
loved." The reason for this choice is that Thomas elsewhere uses the verb debere to bring in 
the notion of obligation— utrum homo magis debeat seipsum ex caritate diligere quam proximum — 
and so we want to bring out that nuance: "whether by charity a man ought to love himself 
more than his neighbor." 

Gradus. Most of the time "degree" was the right translation for gradus, as in "degrees of 
charity" (the thought of speaking of a "first grade" of charity versus a "fourth grade" seemed 
too silly, given the usual meaning of these phrases in modern American English). Still, on oc¬ 
casion "grade" or "gradation" or "step" worked better. 

Honestum has been rendered "noble" or "noble-minded." Notes have been included to 
that effect. 

Nomen. In many passages we find Thomas discussing the meaning of words. Some¬ 
times he discusses what a certain word implies or conveys (intellectus importat.. ., passio in- 
cludit. . .), where an apt translation would be: "The term 'intellect' implies . . ." or "The term 
'passion' includes . . ." At other times, he poses the question directly ( nomen amoris significat 
.. .). The latter cases raise a challenge. Do we render nomen as "name," "word," or "term"? It 
sounds strange to say, for nomina passionum, "the terms by which the passions are described" 
when we would normally just say "the names of the passions"; but if the same sentence then 
has nomen voluntatis, would we write: "the name 'will'?" Read aloud, it sounds like parents 
talking about a name for a baby boy. On the other hand, to reduce all occurrences of no¬ 
men to "word," which has its own word in Latin (verbum), would be to impose on Thomas a 
preoccupation with mere vocabulary far distant from his more philosophical concern with 


79. We ourselves do the same in many short texts incorporated into the webnotes, where the purpose is 
not so much to provide a translation in full context as to make available a particular insight. 
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naming. In view of all this, our solution was to write what, according to context, we judged 
most faithful to Aquinas's philosophical concern and most idiomatic in English. The read¬ 
er should simply be aware that there is some overlap among these terms (or should we say, 
words?) in our translation. 

Operatio, operare, opus. It would have been nice to be able to render these consistent¬ 
ly as "working," "to work," and "work," but an initial attempt to do so only made for clumsy 
and cluttered expressions. So we compromised by using whatever seemed most suited for the 
context. Whenever the language of "work" or "operation" is caught sight of, a reader can be 
sure that this family of Latin words is in the background. 

Participatio, participate are sometimes rendered "participation, to participate," some¬ 
times "sharing, to share" if this is more idiomatic: a friend shares his friend's life and ac¬ 
tivities. There was some overlap with communicatio, communicare, which are often rendered 
"sharing, to share." 

In patria; in via. "In the fatherland"; "in the wayfaring state." There is no need to can¬ 
cel out, and there is every reason to emphasize, the etymological link between God as heav¬ 
enly Father (Pater) and heaven as our fatherland (patria). Any unpleasant ideological asso¬ 
ciations the latter term has acquired can only be buried for good by a resolute return to tra¬ 
ditional speech. For Thomas, the Christian in this life is the viator, the pilgrim, the one who is 
"on the way" (in via) to the patria. Both in patria and in via refer to a condition or state, so that 
one might ask the questions: Can charity increase indefinitely in via, meaning, so long as one 
is still living this mortal life? Is faith emptied out in patria, meaning, can faith have any place 
in heaven? 

Potentiae; vires. In discussions of psychology, there is little difference between these 
two terms; both are rendered "powers." 

Praecepta is translated "commandments." 

Ratio, as is well known, can mean a great variety of things: not only reason (in the 
sense of the power of reason), but also argument or claim; reckoning; discourse; logical ac¬ 
count, definition, or notion; intelligible note or aspect; form, character, or nature. In fact, in 
many cases several of the meanings are intended. For this reason, and being dissatisfied with 
the alternatives, we decided to leave ratio for the most part untranslated and italicized. The 
reader is thus left free to pull out the meaning from the context: where it says "The ratio of 
virtue is . . .," one may think: "The definition of virtue . . ." or "The nature of virtue . . ." or 
"The notion of virtue . . ."—and all of these would be correct, each in its way. 

Secundum rem. Most of the time, this phrase is rendered "in reality." 
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WEBNOTES FOR BOOK I 

1. In this context, comprehensio is to be taken not in reference to knowledge (which is comprised under vi- 
sio), but in reference to affection, as being that stance toward the good in which the good is wholly embraced 
by the lover, who then lacks nothing. For the same trio and a clarification on the meaning of comprehensio, cf. 
ST I, q. 12, a. 7, ad 1 and ST I-If, q. 4, a. 3. 

2. The language of "mutual penetration through love" is rare in St. Thomas. In only two other places 
does he use something like it: at In I Sent. d. 19, prologue, in connection with showing the equality of the di¬ 
vine Persons owing to their mutua inhaesio, and more amply at STI-II, q. 28, a. 2, on whether mntua inhaesio 
is an effect of love (the first objection there connecting inhaerere with penetrare). 

3. Obviously "accidental" is being said in the metaphysical sense. It is not something "incidental" to heav¬ 
enly happiness that the blessed see and rejoice in Jesus Christ; but it is not his created human nature, as 
such, that is their last end and eternal rest. The soul attains its rest in uncreated divinity alone. Since the hu¬ 
man nature of Christ is hypostatically united to the divine person of the Son, it follows that this secondary 
joy is inseparable from the primary joy, and is, so to speak, its outward sign and guarantee. 

4. A translation of Peter Lombard's Distinction 17 may be found in Philipp W. Rosemann, "Fraterna dilec- 
tio est Deus: Peter Lombard's Thesis on Charity as the Holy Spirit," in Amor amicitiae: On the Love That Is Friend¬ 
ship: Essays in Medieval Thought and Beyond in Honor of the Rev. Professor Janies McEvoy, ed. Thomas A. F. Kelly 
and Philipp W. Rosemann (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 409-36, at 412-24. A parallel Latin-English text with a 
different translation may be found at http://www.franciscan-archive.org/lombardus/opera/ls 1 -17.html (ac¬ 
cessed September 25, 2006). 

5. In formulating his answer, a Master of Theology is expected to give the determinatio, a determination 
of the truth of the matter. In St. Thomas's works, Lombard keeps his honorific title Magister, but his opin¬ 
ions are not always deemed correct. (See Edward A. Synan, "Brother Thomas, the Master, and the Masters," 
in St. Thomas Aquinas, 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies, 2 vols. [Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 1974], 2:219-42.) In both the Parisian and Roman versions of the present Distinction, Thomas re¬ 
lentlessly critiques Lombard's position on charity. (For a good analysis of the arguments, see Mario Coccia, 
"Credit Where Credit Is Due: St. Thomas Aquinas versus Peter Lombard on the True Nature of Charity," Doc¬ 
tor Angelicus 5 [2005]: 165-78; Torrell, Spiritual Master, 178-83; other articles on the subject are listed in the 
Bibliography below.) Though the phrase "determine about" is not idiomatic in English, it seemed preferable 
to alternatives that fail to convey the idea of giving a definite answer to a question on which various opin¬ 
ions have been entertained. 

6. This difficulty is taken up in Question 2 of the present Distinction. 

7. Or seeks to prove, since for Thomas the proofs are ineffective, as will be seen. 

8. In other words, that God is called "charity" because he is the cause of charity; compare ST I, q. 13, a. 2, 
on the opinion of those who said that God is called "good," "wise," etc., because he is the cause of goodness, 
wisdom, etc., in creatures. 

9. That is, what is brought about is still at the level of the original natures. When hydrogen and oxygen 
combine to form water, the water, though different in properties, is still physical or material, in that respect 
like its originating elements. When poetry and music are combined to form opera, the opera, though obvi¬ 
ously its effects are different from those of recited text or instrumental music, does not go essentially beyond 
either of the media, as if one had left the domain of the fine arts altogether. 
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10. Note that this argument seeks to establish only that the soul's participation in the uncreated love must 
itself be something created, not that there is no immediate presence of the Holy Spirit to the soul in a state 
of grace. The modest conclusion—that in the souls of the just there must be some (aliqua) created charity— 
takes for granted a truth on which all the saints agree and which therefore needs no special attention here, 
namely the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity (cf. Torrell, Spiritual Master, 90-100). Indeed, it is precisely be¬ 
cause God makes these souls present to himself in a special way that he cannot fail to make the most pro¬ 
found impression on them. A passage in the next Distinction of the Scriptum (In I Sent. d. 18, a. 5, ad 6; Man- 
donnet, 446) underlines this very point: "Nevertheless it is in different ways that he can be called 'God of all' 
and 'God of the just'; for he is called 'God of all' owing to the relation of principle, insofar as he is the creator 
of all; but he is called 'God of the just' in a special way, according to the ratio of an end that they attain; and 
thus he is said also to be had by them. For although everything is [in some way] ordained to him as to an 
end, nevertheless not everything attains him, but only the just who are conjoined to him by grace and glory: 
and consequently, too, of everyone taken together, he is called 'the end' or something of this sort, but it is 
only about the just that it is said in an absolute manner, 'God is theirs,' because they have him as [the one 
who has made them] his inheritance, and through a sort of suffering [quemdam modum passionis]." 

11. The point is not, of course, that God does not, within the simple act of knowing and loving himself, 
know or will different things for different creatures, for otherwise there would be no differences among 
them at all. It is rather that the reality of the difference, as an existing differentiation, cannot be in God, 
who is supremely simple and therefore "relates" to each being as the simple actuality he is. It must rather be 
on the side of the creature, which embodies, as it were, the limitations or perfections God wills for it. God is 
the same God to the sinner and to the just man; but the sinner himself is not the same as the just man, and 
therefore the sinner is not the same to God as the just man is to God. The latter possesses, while the former 
lacks, the grace that makes the soul pleasing to God (gratia gratum faciens). Therefore, in looking upon the 
man whom his grace has made just, God is pleased with what he sees, for it is a reflection of his own beau¬ 
ty; whereas in looking upon the man without grace, he cannot see this, and so he is displeased. Still, it is al¬ 
together the same unchanging God who is pleased and displeased, due to the real differences on the part of 
different souls. 

12. If this differentiating feature of the just man were not something deeper, more abiding, than an ac¬ 
tion, the moment he fell asleep and could not perform human actions, he would cease to differ from all oth¬ 
er creatures who lack this feature. Surely this must be false, for a person truly sanctified (a "saint," sanctus) is 
holy whether awake or asleep; this is taken for granted. 

13. By "political virtue" St. Thomas has in mind all the natural virtues insofar as they are ordered, by 
general justice, to the highest natural end of man, the common good of political society, which includes the 
good of contemplating God as creator (cf. De caritate, a. 2). A similar formula is used at STI-II, q. 61, a. 5, 
where St. Thomas adopts Macrobius's Neoplatonic classification of virtues into political virtues (i.e., all the 
acquired virtues), purifying virtues, virtues of the purified souls, and exemplar virtues. 

14. If it is really man who is doing the good work (though of course by God's grace, without which no sal¬ 
utary work can be done), then he himself must possess a principle of this act, namely a habit, just as fire heats 
up something actively only because it is already formally hot. 

15. All works of the Trinity ad extra are common to the three divine Persons. However, since God creates 
according to his nature which is triune, created effects bear traces of their trinitarian source (cf. In I Sent. d. 3, 
q. 2; d. 10, q. 1, a. 1; d. 14, q. 1, a. 1; d. 14, q. 2, a. 2; d. 32, q. 1, a. 3; etc.). Insofar as a created reality bears a 
likeness to something proper to a divine Person, it can be "appropriated" to that Person. Thus, since the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son, he can be viewed in a way as their very commonness, 
their bond; and as a result, all that binds us to God and to each other is appropriated to the Spirit, although 
such binding is really the work of the undivided Trinity. To use the language of this particular passage, char¬ 
ity is efficiently caused in us by the Trinity, but its exemplar cause is the Spirit. For a text that concludes to 
this exemplarity, see, inter alia. In I Sent. d. 18, a. 3, translated in webnote 136. Further discussion of all these 
points may be found in Torrell, Spiritual Master, esp. 58-63, 162-63, 175-78. 

16. In the next Distinction of the Scriptum, expanding on the point made here—namely, the way in which 
it is true to say that "our love is the Holy Spirit" and "the Holy Spirit is our love"—Thomas offers a care¬ 
ful analysis of how God's names can be applied to us (In I Sent. d. 18, a. 5; Mandonnet, 445): "It should be 
said that God cannot have any relation to us except in the manner of a principle. Now, since there are four 
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causes, [we can say that] he is not our material cause, but stands to us under the aspect of efficient cause, 
end, and exemplar form, though not under the aspect of an inhering form. In the matter of divine names, 
therefore, it should be considered that all those names that imply the ratio of principle in the manner of an 
efficient or final principle receive the addition of possessive adjectives [ pronomium ], as we say: ‘our creator' 
and ‘our good'; whereas those things that are said in the manner of an inhering form do not receive the ad¬ 
dition of the aforesaid adjectives, and such are all divine names which are signified in the abstract, since 
all such abstract names are signified in the manner of form, as 'essence,' 'goodness,' and things of this sort. 
Hence in such names, no addition can be made; for we cannot say that God is 'our essence' or 'our sub¬ 
stance' or anything of the sort. Nevertheless there is a certain order to be considered in these names. For cer¬ 
tain of these abstractions imply the ratio of an efficient and exemplar principle (as do 'wisdom' and 'good¬ 
ness' and things of this kind) when an addition of the aforesaid adjectives is made, as when we say 'God is 
our wisdom' causally, in the manner in which he is called 'our hope'—since through his wisdom there comes 
to be in us the wisdom that has his wisdom as its exemplar, and through which [participated likeness of di¬ 
vine wisdom] we are formally wise. Certain things however do not imply the ratio of a principle (except per¬ 
haps of an exemplar), and to such it is not customary for the aforesaid addition [of adjectives] to be made; 
for it is not customary to say that 'God is our essence' or '[God is] our substance.' Still, even to those names 
such an addition is sometimes made, due to their being exemplar principles, as [for example] Dionysius says 
that 'the being of all things is the super-being of deity'—although locutions of this kind are more to be ex¬ 
pounded than further employed." 

17. vivere dicitur esse viventium. There are two senses in which people speak of "living": to be alive (literally, 
the "to be" of living things), which focuses on a simple actuality; to be doing the things living beings do or do 
best (as in the sayings "now we're really living" or "he lived a good life"). 

18. These remarks are filled out by some comments at the end of the next Distinction, In I Sent. d. 18, exp. 
text. (Mandonnet, 447): "'For that is not our spirit by which we are.' It should be known [for clarifying this 
statement] that (1) we are ‘in the Holy Spirit' not formally, but effectively; we exist, formally, by a created 
spirit, which is the soul; but by the Holy Spirit we are holy both effectively and formally, insofar as through 
charity, which has as its exemplar the love that is the Holy Spirit, we are formally sanctified, and through 
this [gift] the Holy Spirit is conjoined to us [as mover]." 

19. "Partly as a term," in the sense that God created its being; "partly as a means," viz., between God and 
the meritorious operation. By grace man is re-created, in the sense that a new formal principle of acting is put 
into his soul, analogous to the role played by the soul itself vis-a-vis the powers and actions natural to man. 

20. Aquinas is referring to a formal, not a material, infinity: the object of charity is in-finite because it has 
no limit or measure, nothing greater than it or comparable to it, not because it is the measure of or greater 
than an infinite number of things. The latter statement is also true, but true in consequence of the former. 
And of course, from the fact that the object of charity is set before all others, it follows directly that nothing 
is set before it. 

21. That is, that we love as much as it is possible for us to do. 

22. That is, an accident numerically one can never be in two subjects simultaneously. 

23. In other words, in both active and passive operations, the accident extends beyond the subject to an¬ 
other object; but in the former case, the operation has its term in the extrinsic object itself, to which a like¬ 
ness of its own form is communicated (or, put differently, where a likeness of its form is produced), while 
in the latter case the operation has its term in the subject, into which a likeness of the extrinsic object is re¬ 
ceived. Here, Thomas lines up both knowing and loving as examples of the latter kind of activity, but in oth¬ 
er places he wishes to emphasize that knowledge and love tend in opposite directions. Knowledge brings a 
form into the knower and so, in a sense, limits the object to the subject, whereas love tends toward the very 
being of the loved and so takes the lover out of himself, conforming him to the object. For further elabora¬ 
tion of this contrast, see, among other texts. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 1, aa. 1 & 4 (at pp. 118 and 137). 

24. That is, properties of the species as such. 

25. In the sense that neither water as such nor this water naturally has the accident of heat; the heat in 
water is always imparted to it by some external source of heat, as we see in natural hot springs or a puddle 
made warm by the sun. 

26. The accidents are "substantified" or "substantiated" insofar as they belong to the subject. Without the 
subject, they could not—naturally speaking—either acquire or preserve their being. The great exception is 
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the miracle of transubstantiation. The point Thomas is making here and in the next response as well is that 
created charity depends upon the soul in order to exist (for it is not a separate substance but a modification 
of an already-existing substance), and yet it does not emerge from within the soul, as if caused by man's 
own natural principles. It is divinely infused, yet once infused, it has the mode of being of an accident sub¬ 
stantiated by the intellectual soul, parallel (in this respect) to natural accidents that inhere in the soul, such 
as wisdom, prudence, or justice. 

27. Anything that needs to be perfected achieves its ultimate goodness in the possession of that which 
perfects it. There are many perfections that are not innate in man but accrue to him. If, therefore, it were 
impossible that an accident be in any respect nobler and better that its subject, nothing that contributes to 
man's perfection could belong to him as an accident. However, among created beings, something is either a 
substance or an accident. Therefore these perfections would have to be substances. But they could not ac¬ 
crue to man as substances, since it would follow that each time a man becomes better, he undergoes a sub¬ 
stantial change and thereby ceases to exist as himself (the fusion of two substances produces a third and dif¬ 
ferent substance). But that is absurd. Hence these perfections could only be separate substances. But if they 
are separate, a man would have to participate in them in order to gain something of their good. Yet one 
must again inquire: Would this participation itself be an accident or a substance? If an accident, then the 
same problem arises as before. If a substance, then the separate substance ceases to be separate, and man un¬ 
dergoes a substantial change. 

28. That is, being (esse) taken in isolation from its perfections is less noble than being taken with its per¬ 
fections. Since all perfections are forms of being and presuppose substantial being, being is always nobler 
than a subsequent perfection viewed simply in terms of its being. Viewed in terms of operation or of what a 
substance is meant to achieve, simple being by itself is less noble than being that has been duly perfected by 
accidents. 

29. The sense of the question is, does God give the supernatural good of charity in proportion to a per¬ 
son's already existing capacity for natural goods? Is greater ability or potency in the recipient the reason why 
charity is given in greater abundance? Cf. ST III, q. 69, a. 8, ad 3. 

30. In other words, in composite beings, a substantial form exists only inasmuch as it acquires being in a 
subject, and only in proportion to the latter's capacity; thus, prime matter is able to accommodate only one 
form at a time, and instantiates only one possible individual of that form (one and the same horse cannot be 
both a sleek race horse and a powerful draught horse, owing not to the limitations of the horse's form but 
to those of its matter). Similarly, runs the objection, charity, which has been proved to be a certain formal 
principle, exists in proportion to the capacity of the subject to receive that form. But that subject is the will. 
Hence the form has its perfection according to the will's own potential. 

31. That is, the one who has received more grace has, by that very fact, a greater capacity of grace for glo¬ 
ry. The parallel being set up is: grace as a material disposition has a capacity for glory; nature as material has 
a capacity for grace. 

32. Given the context in Prov. 30:24-28, where ant, rabbit, locust, and lizard are put forward as exam¬ 
ples of power or cleverness, the first part of the verse implies that much can be done by effort to surpass the 
limits of a seemingly insignificant or weak nature. The point is that it is not nature but activity (endeavor, 
exertion) in proportion to which grace is given. This exertion itself, depending on God as mover, is not nec¬ 
essarily in proportion to the natural faculty. It is evident from Thomas's response that he considers this a le¬ 
gitimate distinction. It may be noted that Thomas does not quote this rather obscure verse, or Gregory's gloss 
on it, anywhere else in his writings. 

33. The simple God is related fully and equally to all his effects; the difference is in how they relate to 
him. See webnote 11. St. Thomas holds the same principles in the present article as in the ST treatment (II- 
II, q. 24, a. 3), but prioritizes them differently. Here he begins his answer with the principle that "God stands 
alike to all things," while in the SThe begins with "God is the proper cause of charity." 

34. This principle applies to those cases in which there is a diversity of the recipients to which it is fitting 
that the gifts correspond, not to cases where there is nothing already given to the recipient to correspond 
with the gift given, such as creation (where nothing at all pre-exists), the sanctification in the womb (where 
there is no cause in the child for the privilege bestowed, but only in divine Providence), and the baptism of 
infants. In the latter two cases, indeed, a nature is present and "given," but not in such a way that it would 
supply, of itself, a reason for diversity in relation to a gift of grace. 
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35. The argument made in the last sentence is developed more fully elsewhere: cf. STII-II, q. 24, a. 2; 
SCG III, ch. 151; De duobus praeceptis (Opuscula theologica, Marietti ed., 2:248-49, nn. 1153-1159). A sign that 
Thomas was aware of the lack, in his Paris version, of an adequate consideration of the manner in which 
charity is given to the soul is the restructuring of the Lectura romana's d. 17, q. 1 (see p. 58), which, in its 
opening pair of articles (the first of them altogether new), builds up more gradually and convincingly to the 
conclusion that the ability to love God as our happiness requires that he infuse into the soul a supernatural 
perfection, viz., a created habit called "charity." 

36. The point being made is not an implicit Pelagianism, as if to say it is the work or the amount of work 
that "claims" the grace, but simply that human effort makes a difference when God actually gives grace, since 
it is within man's freedom to dispose himself more or less well for this gift. This implies, of course, a belief 
that human nature is not totally corrupt and totally enslaved on account of original sin. It should also be 
pointed out that Thomas acknowledges in many places that not only are good works truly ours inasmuch as 
they proceed from free will but, more fundamentally, they are God's gift to our freedom, just as freedom it¬ 
self is his gift. This aspect is not the focus in the present article. 

The early Thomists perceived in this article a tension between the bachelor of the Sentences and the com¬ 
poser of the Summa. "Again, [in Book I], d. 17, a. 3, in the first part, he says that 'the measure according to 
which charity is given is the capacity of the soul itself, which is by nature simultaneous with the disposition.' 
In the Secunda Secundae, however, q. 24, a. 3, he says that 'the quantity of charity does not depend on the 
condition of nature or on the condition of a natural power, but solely on the will of the Holy Spirit.'" (Short¬ 
ly after Thomas's death, anonymous followers of Aquinas expressed their opinions about where the Summa 
improved upon the Scriptum. R.-A. Gauthier transcribed and published these texts in his "Les 'Articuli in qui- 
bus frater Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis'," Recherches de Theologie ancienne etmedievale 19 [1952]: 
271-326. The text just cited is on p. 321, no. 54.) 

37. Thomas's point is that if a man and an angel perform an act of adoration, the angel is likely to do a 
better job because his nature allows him to be focused on that single work, whereas the man will proba¬ 
bly have to fight off distractions from the senses or the imagination, tiredness from lunch, etc. On the other 
hand, if a human being should exert his will to the same act of adoration with great fervor, he may well dis¬ 
pose himself to an increase of grace even better than an angel shall have done. 

38. It is not merely one's natural powers that have relevance for gifts received, but also the disposition 
created in the subject by the efforts that are "brought to" those powers. 

39. Although the co-principles of corporeal nature are substantial form and prime matter, and the form 
immediately informs the matter, nevertheless it is also true that concretely a substantial change naturally oc¬ 
curs only when already-formed matter is suited to be the recipient of the new form. Thus, not any kind of 
material body can become a plant or an animal, but only certain kinds of bodies. A cow can generate flesh 
from grass, but not from iron or lead. So, the point in this reply is that one must consider matter's capacity 
for form not solely in terms of matter's nature as pure potency, but also in terms of a given material subject's 
disposition to receive a given form. 

40. The argument here is extremely concise; it may be expanded as follows. (1) Grace is a middle term in 
God's movement of a man to glory, and this is why glory is the "natural" result of grace. Considering only 
its created being, however, grace would not result in glory. (2) Similarly, efforts are a middle term in God's 
movement of a man to grace, and this is why the man who strives for grace obtains grace. The difference is 
that in the first case God moves a man from imperfect to perfect (that is why grace can merit glory), where¬ 
as in the second case God moves a man from one order to a higher order (that is why efforts cannot mer¬ 
it grace). (3) But nature is not such a middle term in God's movement. (Imperfect preparation is a middle, 
but not sufficiently a term; hence it does not immediately attain grace, but attains only further readiness for 
grace.) 

41. Cf. In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 4, but especially the last note of the expositio primae partis textus (mistakenly 
entitled expositio secundae partis textus in Mandonnet, 106) placed after this first question of d. 3. Starting with 
the sentence in Lombard on which Thomas is commenting, we read (Mandonnet, 107): '"The very ones 
who had preeminence over others through their natural endowments were also set over the others through 
[corresponding] gifts of grace.' For those who posit that angels were created already endowed with grace, it 
is easy to assign a reason for this correspondence: because the only measure by which grace could be mea¬ 
sured was the capacity of nature. If, however, the angels are held to have been created unendowed with 
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grace, then in [considering] 'natural endowments' one has to take into account [not only powers but also] 
effort (according as we include in 'natural endowments' also those things of which we are capable by our 
natural principles, in the way that natural [in general] is distinguished from gratuitous); it is still likely [ac¬ 
cording to this supposition] that as an angel's nature was nobler, so much the greater would have been its 
effort toward those things to which it was ordered by its nature, since there would not have been anything 
holding it back, as there is in us, in whom 'the corruptible body aggravates the soul' (Wis. 9:15). And there¬ 
fore, whatever be the case regarding the angels, it is certain that grace is infused in us, not according to the 
measure of natural endowments, but rather according to the measure of our effort." 

42. A formulation like this one, taken together with the frequent occurrence of the phrase "grace or char¬ 
ity" (or "grace and charity") throughout this Distinction, may give the impression that Aquinas is equating 
charity with sanctifying grace. This is not, however, his position, as a number of texts make clear. See, e.g.. 
In III Sent. d. 30, a. 5, ad 1 (p. 259), with the further references given there in the note. In the somewhat 
confused or at least confusing relationship of grace and charity in the Scriptum, we have, observes Torrell, 
a good example of the limitations of a design that compelled an author to treat formally of charity prior to 
treating of grace: "Beginning with the De ueritate, Thomas, master of his order of exposition (which was not 
the case in the commentary on the Sentences ) speaks of grace before speaking of charity. This is understand¬ 
able since grace qualifies the soul in its essence, in making of it a radical principle of action in this supernatu¬ 
ral realm—after the way of our nature in the natural realm (entitative habitus in his language)—while char¬ 
ity qualifies the will as a power of the soul (operative habitus in the scholastic language)" (Spiritual Master, 
179, note 11). 

43. "All these things have I considered in my heart, that I might carefully understand them: there are just 
men and wise men, and their works are in the hand of God: and yet man knoweth not whether he be wor¬ 
thy of love, or hatred" (Douay-Rheims). "But all this I laid to heart, examining it all, how the righteous and 
the wise and their deeds are in the hand of God; whether it is love or hate man does not know" (RSV). 

44. The Douay-Rheims translates more literally from the Vulgate: "I am not conscious to myself of any¬ 
thing, yet am I not hereby justified." 

45. Here Thomas briefly states his well-known interpretation of Aristotle's doctrine of human intellection 
as the combined work of an agent (or active) intellect, which renders potentially intelligible forms of mate¬ 
rial singulars actually intelligible, and a possible (or passive or potential) intellect, upon which those forms, 
rendered actual, are impressed; thus is brought about actual understanding. Cf. Aristotle, On the Soul III, chs. 
4—5, and Thomas's commentary thereupon (Sent. Ill De anima, chs. 1-4, ed. Leon. 45.1:201-23); other valu¬ 
able treatments of the topic include De anima, a. 4; ST I, q. 79; Compend. theol. chs. 80-83. 

46. In other words, if you look at the kind of act performed, e.g., the giving of alms to a beggar, you can¬ 
not tell if that act proceeded simply from the power of the will and other powers used by the will (an iso¬ 
lated free act), or from a habit of giving alms, because in either case the visible, describable result would be 
the same. Of course, there will be other signs to consider, as Thomas goes on to say, but they all fall short of 
certainty. If you contrast a Christian who continually and joyfully gives alms to the poor and a robber baron 
who subjects the poor to misery, the probability that we are looking at a saint and a sinner is strong; but still 
there is no guarantee, since only God sees their hearts. 

It is curious that Thomas seems to speak here as if the will, as a natural power, and the habit of charity 
in the will tend to the same object, when in fact charity is distinguished from natural love precisely because 
charity tends to God as the object of supernatural beatitude, while no act of natural love has such an object. 
So the distinction in regard to "the act itself" either means to distinguish charity from some but not all natural 
love (a very unlikely option), or pertains already to the subsequent discussion of mode and effect. 

47. For example, were one to compare Mother Teresa and the Princess of Wales strictly in terms of chari¬ 
table works toward the needy, one could not say whether these works proceeded from a virtue given by God 
or from a likeness of that virtue acquired by a certain way of acting over many years. As Thomas points out, 
there are other ways of inferring the presence or absence of charity, but in any case sensible evidence will 
yield only probable signs. 

48. Later in Book III, St. Thomas, taking up a broader question—whether we can know any of our hab¬ 
its—faces a first objection that focuses on charity in particular (In III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, obj. 1; Moos, 700, 
§32): "Charity is foremost among habits. But one who has charity does not know that he has it, since 'no 
one knows whether he is worthy of love or of hatred,' as it says in Eccles. 9:1. Therefore neither can some- 
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one know other habits." The reply (Moos, 703): "To the first, therefore, it should be said that charity can 
well be known, in the sense that [ex hoc quod] a man knows, through reason instructed by authority and 
by faith, what is required for the act of charity. But whether one actually has charity cannot be known for 
certain either by the one who has it or by another; for since the act of charity [as such] requires something 
through which it merits eternal life, it cannot be seen for certain whether this [principle of merit] is in a giv¬ 
en act, but someone, looking to certain signs, can make a conjecture that he or another has charity." 

A helpful distinction is offered at the end of In I Sent. Prologus, in the division-exposition of the text 
(Mandonnet, 2f): "This [idea] is taken from 2 Cor. 5:f4, 'The love of Christ urges us.' But on the contrary 
is Eccles. 9:1, 'no one knows whether he is worthy of love or of hate.' Therefore, etc. I respond: in one way 
'charity' names an infused habit, and, apart from revelation, no one can know for certain that he has this 
habit, but on the basis of some probable signs he can conjecture that he has it. In another way, 'charity' 
names love that greatly appreciates the beloved [amor multum appretians amatum ]; and in this way, one can 
know that he has charity." 

St. Thomas (in general, when he is distinguishing acquired virtues from infused virtues and the gifts of 
the Spirit: cf. In III Sent. d. 33, q. 2, qa. 4; De uirt. in comm., a. fO, resp. and ad 8, 9, 13) sometimes suggests 
that charity provides a sufficient motive for difficult acts that is not provided by natural love. But this is only 
relatively true. A sufficiently intense act of natural love could impel someone to martyrdom or any other 
particular act. Hence the signs are not directly or primarily signs by being proper effects of charity, but by be¬ 
ing dispositions to charity: reception of the sacraments, repentance from sin, faith, good works. Taken in isola¬ 
tion front the knowledge of God's generosity or promises, no sign would be really a probable sign of charity. 

49. That is, the charity by which we love our brother is, in itself— as a light-filled gift that reflects with 
special brilliance the divine nature—more knowable than the brother whom we love, but the brother whom 
we love is, to us, more knowable than this gift of love. Even if this is true, it is hard to see how it could have 
been what Augustine or Lombard intended to say. We are evidently dealing with pia expositio. 

50. Two issues are conflated here. (1) Whoever has an intellectual act of knowledge or understanding 
has an intellectual habit. (2) Whoever has an intellectual act of knowledge knows that he has such an act. 
This latter knowledge is attained by the following argument: ( a) one knows that one assents to the proposi¬ 
tion as true on account of certain things; ( b) one knows that these things cause the truth of the proposition— 
otherwise one would not know, with scientia, in the first place; (c) one concludes (and thus, one knows) that 
one knows the proposition in question. In the contrasting case of error, the three steps run parallel: (a) one 
knows that one assents to a proposition as true, whereas, in fact, it is false; ( b ) one believes that the grounds 
on which the assent is based cause the truth of that proposition; (c) one concludes that one knows the propo¬ 
sition, yet in reality this conclusion, like the proposition itself, is only an opinion or belief. 

51. The contrast implied in this terse response is as follows: the object of both natural love and charity 
is the divine good, while the object of faith is truth divinely revealed, which is not the same as the object of 
natural knowledge or human opinion. 

In regard to the habit of faith, one could argue thus: (1) one knows, immediately, that one believes, but 
not that one believes by supernatural faith; (2) one believes, by supernatural faith, that a certain proposition 
belongs to the faith while supposing that it does so belong (for otherwise one might believe it by natural 
faith); (3) one concludes, and therefore believes (by natural faith), that one has supernatural faith. It is not pos¬ 
sible to believe this by supernatural faith, because one's own particular state is no more included among the 
articles of faith than is the valid consecration of a particular host. Therefore one may believe a proposition 
by natural faith, yet believe that he has supernatural faith—e.g., one who is deceived about the Church's 
teaching. 

52. The argument may be restated: Just as one does not call whiteness "white," since the very word 
"whiteness" is taken from "white" (the statement "whiteness is white" is a tautology), so one does not call 
love "loved," since the word "loved" is taken from "love." Hence love is no more a loved thing than white¬ 
ness is a white thing; and just as it would be absurd to call whiteness something white, it would be absurd to 
call love something loved. As the response will say, this argument draws a false parallel. "Whiteness," a qual¬ 
ity expressed in the abstract, is derived from "white," which signifies the same quality as concretely present 
in a subject; but "loved" does not signify something derived from "love," but rather love's object. 

53. A proper sense is one of the five senses, each of which can perceive only its own proper objects, but 
not itself in the activity of sensing. This stands in contrast to the so-called "common sense" or sensus commu- 
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nis, the root source and support of all sensation, which not only is aware of each sense in its very sensing, 
but also makes possible the comparison of sensibles and sense-acts. Like memory and imagination, the sensus 
communis is an "interior" sense that plays a crucial role in human intellection. See Aristotle, On the Soul III, 
chs. 1-2; Aquinas, Sent. II De anima, chs. 25-27 (ed. Leon. 45.1:172-86); STI, q. 78, a. 4; De anima, a. 13. 

54. See Frederick E. Crowe, "Complacency and Concern in the Thought of St. Thomas," Theological Studies 
20 (1959): 1-39, 198-230, 343-95; David Gallagher, "Desire for Beatitude and Love of Friendship in Thomas 
Aquinas," Mediaeval Studies 58 (1996): 1-47, esp. 8-11; Arkadius Gudaniec, "Amore come complacentia boni 
in Tommaso d'Aquino," in Proceedings of the International Congress on Christian Humanism in the Third Milleni¬ 
um: The Perspective of Thomas Aquinas, ed. Abelardo Lobato (Vatican City: Pontificia Academia Sancti Thomae 
Aquinatis, 2004), 1:497-504; cf. Emmanuel Durand, "Au principe de l'amour: formatio ou proportio ? Un de¬ 
placement revisite dans 1'analyse thomasienne de la voluntas," Revue thomiste 104 (2004): 551-78. 

Early Thomists discerned a shift, if not a conflict, between the way Thomas speaks here and the way he 
speaks later about how one loves the virtue of charity: "[In I Sent.] d. 17, a. 5, in the first section, he says that 
charity 'is not loved . . . with a love of friendship . . ., but . . . with a certain complacentia.' In the Secunda se- 
cundae, however, q. 25, a. 2, he says that 'by friendship, something is loved in two ways: in one way, as a 
friend . . ., in another way as a good that we want for a friend, and in this [latter] way we love charity by 
charity'" (Gauthier, "Les 'Articuli in quibus frater Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis'," 321, no. 55). 

55. It is a commonplace in Thomistic psychology that the sense-organ, precisely as instrument of the 
sense-power in act, is not changed physically into its object, but undergoes an "intentional" or "spiritual" 
change whereby it is formally identical to a formal quality of the object. When red is seen, the eye or pupil 
does not become colored red, but takes on the form of redness in an immaterial mode. A distinction has to be 
made between senses in which only a "spiritual immutation" is to be found (the most excellent of these be¬ 
ing sight), and senses in which there is both a spiritual and a natural or bodily immutation (the most earthy 
of these being touch and taste). For explanation, see STI, q. 78, a. 3; Sent. II De anima, ch. 14 (ed. Leon. 
45.1:127-28). 

56. For discussion of the principle invoked here, see Thomas's In Librum de Causis Expositio, ed. C. Pera 
(Turin: Marietti, 1955), Propositio XV, pp. 88-89; for English translation with notes, see Commentary on the 
Book of Causes, trans. Vincent A. Guagliardo, Charles R. Hess, and Richard C. Taylor (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1996), 98-102. For important studies on the topics raised in this re¬ 
ply, see Reto Luzius Fetz, Ontologie der Innerlichkeit: Reditio completa und Processio interior bei Thomas von Aquin 
(Freiburg/CH: Universitatsverlag Freiburg Schweiz, 1975); Franqois-Xavier Putallaz, Le Sens de la reflexion chez 
Thomas d'Aquin (Paris: Vrin, 1991); Kevin Corrigan and Carl N. Still, "The Problem of Aquinas's Notion of Re¬ 
ditio Completa in Relation to Its Neoplatonic Sources," in Being and Thought in Aquinas, ed. Jeremiah M. Hack- 
ett et al. (Binghamton, NY: Global Academic Publishing, 2004), 1-15. 

57. A person could love his own act of love not as a distinct object to be loved, but as the formal reason 
why he himself is to be loved. In this case, he stands to that act as matter to form, and it is the composite, so 
to speak, that he loves as one reality. Hence there is but a single act of love there. However, if he were to fo¬ 
cus on that activity of will and view it as a distinct good in and of itself (an accident of the spiritual order), 
then that good could itself become an object of willing, over and above the good of himself that he also loves, 
and which is a good of a different order (a substance both material and spiritual). 

58. The words in brackets are implied. There is in theory no end to the number of reflexive acts of intel¬ 
lect and will—one could always take a further step back (one might try to know the knowledge of knowl¬ 
edge, or love the loving of love, etc.) But conceptually the object becomes murkier the further back one 
goes, since one is moving further away from actual content and further into intentional relations. Moreover, 
there is no reason to do so and one would get quickly bored of this abstruse enterprise. And no matter how 
many steps back one took, one would always be dealing with an actually finite number of acts. 

59. Since it could not be wished if it were not loved. 

60. Thomas is clarifying a point that may not have been fully clear. It is the habit of charity that cannot be 
directly known by us, though in itself it is more knowable (i.e., has greater intrinsic intelligibility). One can, 
on the other hand, know for sure that one has done an act of love (indeed, since it is a voluntary act, one 
can hardly be unaware of it) and would also be able to know if it met the "external criteria" of an act of char¬ 
ity. But whether this act stems from an infused habit and is thus a supernatural act remains unknown, for the 
very reason that the habit is not directly known. 
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61. A nice precision is offered later in Book III about the four possible relations that can obtain between 
the Holy Spirit and man's spiritual condition. In III Sent. d. 34, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 1, ad 1 (Moos, 1149, §219): 
"Certain things [in us] are from the Holy Spirit that are not with the Holy Spirit [i.e., he is not himself present 
with them], such as unformed faith and servile faith (this is only due to a defect that attaches to such things); 
while other things are both from the Holy Spirit and with him, such as charity; while certain things are with 
him [i.e., can coexist with his presence] but not from him, such as venial sin; and again, certain things are 
neither from him nor with him, such as mortal sin." As Torrell observes (Spiritual Master, 97, n. 45): "Though 
departing from Lombard, who did not establish the existence of a habitus for created grace, Thomas retains 
his teaching—and with a good deal of firmness—that it is truly the Spirit in person who gives himself." 

62. On the Holy Spirit as the ratio of all gifts and charity as his likeness, see the translated texts from In I 
Sent. d. 18, a. 3, in webnote 136. 

63. Implied: hence charity may be called "divine" by a certain causal predication, so that it is not wrong 
to say that "the charity in us is God"—as long as we understand that we are saying "the charity in us is God's 
gift, a participated likeness of his own love, enabling us to love him as he loves himself." 

64. To use the language of later theologians, faith and patience are not "pure perfections," since the one 
implies lack of sight of the truth, and the other implies bearing up under suffering. Therefore while God 
causes the faith of Christians and the patience of martyrs, he himself neither believes in the truth nor endures 
pain, for he is unchangeable truth, impassible goodness. Put differently, what is faith in the believer is trans¬ 
parent truth in God, and what is patience in the believer is invincible strength. The same account has to be 
given of any virtue whose ratio includes imperfection. Charity precisely lacks any such imperfection: what is 
charity in the believer is also, though infinitely, charity in God, with no difference in definition. Therefore it 
is a pure perfection that can be analogously predicated of God and of spiritual creatures. 

65. condividuntur. The meaning is that (1) gifts and virtues fall under a single division, namely, of habits; 
and from this perspective, "virtue" and "gift" are species of the genus "habit." Below, at (2), the perspective 
shifts to viewing virtues as themselves God's gift; here the genus is "any gift of God," and the species "virtue" 
and "gift." Thus we get two different meanings of "gift": according to (1), wisdom is the best gift; according 
to (2), charity is the best gift. 

66. Infused wisdom is the most dignified gift because acquired wisdom is the best virtue. Wisdom, whether 
acquired or infused, is best because man's beatitude, to which all virtue is ordered, consists in the contem¬ 
plation of the first truth itself, and wisdom is nothing other than the habit of this contemplation, a seeing of 
the whole of reality in light of its highest cause. On the virtue of wisdom, see STI-II, q. 57, a. 2 and q. 66, a. 5; 
on the gift of wisdom, see In III Sent. d. 34, q. 2, a. 1 and STII-II, q. 45. See also Lawrence Dewan, "Wisdom 
as Foundational Ethical Theory in St. Thomas Aquinas," in William Sweet, ed.. The Bases of Ethics (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 2001), 39-78. 

67. St. Thomas frequently mentions the derivation of sapientia from sapor: here, sapientia is said to be the 
most dignified because it savors divine truth ( saporat divinam veritatem). Yet the link to charity is immediate¬ 
ly made: one cannot have wisdom without charity ( sine caritate), because it is love that conforms the appe¬ 
tite to the object and makes the beloved "connatural" to the lover, as Thomas will teach in Book III (see esp. 
d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, at p. 118). Without this connaturality one cannot have a taste for divine truth—a discern¬ 
ing, lingering enjoyment of it. The knowledge of truth would be "cold" without the fire of love animating 
the knower, making him desire this knowledge and rejoice in it. The wise man is a truth -lover (compare the 
etymology of "philosopher," one who is a lover of wisdom). For a masterful discussion of these ideas, see Eti¬ 
enne Gilson, Wisdom and Love in Saint Thomas Aquinas (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1951). 

68. Hence Thomas maintains that while the gifts are superior to the infused moral virtues and a fortiori to 
all acquired virtues, they are inferior to the theological virtues, particularly charity, because these unite us 
immediately to God as first truth and sovereign good. Cf. STI-II, q. 68, a. 8. 

69. Since people speak of the "growth" of charity, the question then becomes: If charity did not really 
admit of increase, then how can it be said to increase? We are led through various possibilities, which are 
shown to be dead ends. Note that it makes no difference to the arguments whether augeatur is rendered as 
active ("increases") or passive ("is increased"). 

70. Toward the end of the main response Thomas takes up the distinction between these two kinds of 
quantity. A clear definition of them may be found at ST I, q. 42, a. 1, ad 1. Put briefly, "quantity of mass" or 
"dimensive quantity" ( quantitas molis or quantitas dimetisiva) is found in bodily things only, and refers to their 
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bulk or size, whereas "quantity of power" (quantitas virtutis) is seen in connection with the perfection of a 
nature or form such as the hotness of a body or the wisdom of a soul. Augustine adverts to both kinds in a 
famous remark: "in those things which are great not by reason of their mass, that thing is greater which is 
better" (in his quae non mole magna sunt, hoc est maius esse, quod est melius esse). So, the first sentence of the ob¬ 
jection here is asserting that charity, while not a dimensive quantity, could be viewed as a certain quantity 
of power to be or to act in a certain way, and in that case, you might well have more or less of such power. 
Then a rejoinder is made: such power is measured by the objects it can reach, but according to the common 
opinion of theologians, the least charity extends to as many objects as the greatest. Therefore it cannot be 
viewed as allowing increase or decrease of power. 

71. In other words, if a man has really made progress in charity, then there must be something in him 
now which was not in him before (otherwise he would be just as he was), but this new thing cannot be 
merely another act of charity, for man never performs isolated acts that do not stem from powers that are 
either formed or unformed by habits. The difference between beginner and proficient has to be at a deeper 
level, namely at the level of habit, the shaping of a power vis-a-vis its acts. The progress would consist, then, 
in acquiring an ever-greater ability to act. But this clearly shows that the charity in question cannot be identi¬ 
cal to the Holy Spirit, who changes in no way. On the contrary, it it is the Christian who, in proportion to his 
possession of the habit of charity, draws nearer to the Holy Spirit. 

72. Put simply, if the charity has a greater power, it also has a greater essence. 

73. That is, when the larger fire uses up the fuel of the small fire. 

74. "Fervent" or burning in a metaphorical sense refers to the property of charity as a force that, like fire, 
consumes what is contrary to it, as it seeks to continue in being and to give off light and heat. Such "burn¬ 
ing" is a characteristic of charity as such, and so it increases or diminishes with charity itself. "Fervent" or 
burning in a literal sense refers to an overflow of voluntary love into the sensitive part of the soul, in par¬ 
ticular the concupiscible appetite. Thus, when a man glimpses the woman he loves, this love—which be¬ 
gins, like the apprehension, in the rational part of the soul—can quickly overflow into the sensitive part of 
the soul and bring about a literal heat in the body. Likewise, divine love, though seated in the will, can by 
its intensity bring about bodily changes, such as sweating or sensations of burning. The lives of the saints 
supply many examples of what Thomas is speaking of. One example will suffice: Blessed Mary of Oignies 
(fl213) did not need to keep a fire going in her stove during the deep northern winter because her prayers 
made her physically hot (see Butler's Lives of the Saints, ed. and rev. Herbert J. Thurston and Donald Attwater, 
4 vols. [Westminster, Md.: Christian Classics, 1990], 2:626; cf. the account of St. Juliana Falconieri, Butler's 
Lives, 2:582). Also bearing witness is Philo, who writes in his treatise On Drunkenness, ch. 36: "For with the 
God-possessed not only is the soul wont to be stirred and goaded as it were into ecstasy, but the body also is 
flushed and fiery, warmed by the overflowing joy within, which passes on the sensation to the outer man, 
and thus many of the foolish are deceived and suppose that the sober are drunk" (Philo in Ten Volumes, trans. 
F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker for the Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1968], 3:395-96). 

Thomas's last point is that "fervor" in this literal sense is at the bodily level, and so is not strictly pertinent 
to the perfection of the will in divine love, however much it may help the will by spurring the lower powers 
to obedience. It is a familiar point of spiritual theology: you neither merit nor demerit, regress or progress by 
your emotions or passions or any bodily states, except to the extent that they can be and actually are willed 
or nilled. "The more fervent do not always merit more," i.e., those who get emotionally excited about prais¬ 
ing God or doing works of mercy, etc., do not always will these goods with a charity equal to that of another 
person who may altogether lack these emotions. Indeed, it is evident that in many cases the satisfaction of 
following the bent of emotions would be capable of motivating someone to do or suffer something that he 
might not have done or suffered without them, while another person, lacking such a stimulus, may act ex¬ 
clusively on the belief that something is pleasing to God—even when it is contrary to the bent of emotion. Al¬ 
though the best of all scenarios would be the total integration of body and soul, still, short of that, the latter 
person will have acted with a purer intention and a fuller charity than the former. 

75. The final clause is as much as to say: provided he is still a wayfarer. Once a man dies, the time of ei¬ 
ther gaining merit or losing merit is over, and the judgment is at hand. 

76. This is shorthand for: charity does, in fact, permit of increase not only accidentally (in reference to 
something else) but also essentially (in itself), and in some souls is actually so increased. 
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77. Virtual quantity—how much power or ability something has for a given work—belongs not to the 
category of quantity but to that of quality (if we are speaking of a disposition or habit) or to that of substance 
(if we are speaking of the powers rooted in the essence). "Not divided by the division of essence": it belongs 
to the essence of quantity, strictly speaking, that it be divisible (it is divided by division of the amount, which 
is its essence), whereas a virtus, whether habit or power, is simple and thus indivisible. In short, what is 
called virtual quantity is not, strictly speaking, a quantity at all; this is why Thomas goes on to say it is either 
a quality or a substantial form. 

78. That is, if we would assign it to a predicament. 

79. Example: a plant or animal growing larger by the conversion of food into bodily substance. Here, the 
very thing itself is getting bigger. See Aristotle, On the Soul II, ch. 4 (416al9-416bl9); On Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption I, ch. 5. 

80. Example: when something gets bigger not because ft gets bigger, but because something is added on 
to it, as a telephone network gets bigger not because a telephone gets bigger, but because more telephones 
are wired into it, or as a population gets bigger not by individuals getting larger, but by new babies being 
born. A house "grows" by boards added to boards, not by a small house increasing until it reaches full size. 
Of course, it is possible to have both kinds of increase going on simultaneously, as when a herd of animals 
increases both in its individuals through feeding and in its numbers through generation, but the two kinds 
of increase remain utterly distinct. That is why Thomas writes apropos the second kind: "in this case no part 
whatsoever is increased." Fire might seem to be a case where something inanimate "grows" as if a single 
thing were getting bigger (hence we speak of "feeding a fire"), but in reality, the fire that is already consum¬ 
ing one portion of wood spreads to another portion where a new fire, continuous with the former, begins to 
burn. The fire "grows" inasmuch as it spreads to new fuel; hence this sense of "growth" is equivocal. 

81. Aristotle speaks of the due size of animals, e.g.. On the Soul II, ch. 4 (416al3-18); Physics I, ch. 4 
(187bl4-21); Physics III, ch. 6 (207a8-14). 

82. An accidental form is not susceptible, of itself, to becoming greater or lesser. Is whiteness more or less 
white; hotness more or less hot? No, it is the white wall that can become darker with age or brighter with 
new paint, it is the hot furnace that can be stoked to a higher temperature or let alone to burn out and lose 
its heat in the ashes. 

83. "Whiteness" changes in virtue of something else becoming more or less white. If the same surface re¬ 
ceives a more intense whiteness, or if the area of the surface that is white increases, then we say that the 
whiteness increases, even though it is a simple form and a quality. 

84. The argument may be expanded: it belongs to a body to be in place; but this follows from the essence 
of body; therefore if the body is moved to a different place, it is moved with respect to what belongs to its es¬ 
sence, and this motion is called "essential motion" only because it is in reference to something that belongs 
to the essence as such. In this case, the "being moved" is properly said not of the essence of the thing but of 
something conjoined to the essence. Thus, while we say that a body increases when the quantity which fol¬ 
lows upon the essence of body is increased, nevertheless it is the quantity that increases properly speaking, 
and the body only on account of the quantity. In like manner, if something changes place because it gets big¬ 
ger, we say that it changes place per accidens, because it increases in bulk per se and only changes place per ac- 
cidens. 

85. This conjoined something is either actually the same as the essence, even though its ratio (viz., "some¬ 
thing that follows upon the essence") is different, or it is something actually other than the essence. 

86. The soul, being a substantial form, is not directly subject to this kind of motion, which occurs rather 
in the composite qua material. This does not mean, of course, that the physical motions are irrelevant to the 
soul; quite the contrary. 

87. For Thomas, as this response nicely shows, there are always two relevant factors in understanding the 
motion of the rational creature toward God: the divine initiative and, with it, a measure of good determined 
by divine wisdom; the creaturely receptivity for this good, since God creates beings that have their own re¬ 
ality and nature, a genuine spiritual identity and freedom. A difference in either efficient or material cause 
makes a difference in the effect. 

88. A participant is nobler by participating in a greater number of gifts, but the participation itself is no¬ 
bler when it is simpler. Since therefore the participation has to be simpler to be better, if charity were in¬ 
creased by means of composition, its nobility as a participation of the divine goodness would decrease in 
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proportion to its increase in quantity. This is obviously unfitting; the greater created charity is, the more it 
ought to resemble its uncreated exemplar, the Holy Spirit. 

89. In other words, you can add a quality to a quality only by adding a qualified thing to a qualified thing. 
So, if you add a gallon of white paint to a gallon of white paint, you "increase" the quality, in the sense that 
you have increased the amount of substance so qualified. 

90. The reader should note that this passage is not to be taken as a complete account of change, but one 
that focuses on a kind of "pre-presence" of the form in the matter even before it has been acted upon by a 
particular agent. This observation is meant to ward off the false imagination of change as the dumping of a 
foreign item into an unrelated receptacle; change is rather the bringing forth into act of something already 
within the patient's possibilities. 

91. Taking "nature" in the narrower sense; cf. above, q. 1, a. 1, ad 8. The potency of the soul for grace is 
an "obediential potency," such as a stone has to become a child of Abraham. For Thomas's use of this con¬ 
cept, see, inter alia, De ueritate, q. 8, a. 4, ad 13; q. 8, a. 12, ad 4; q. 29, a. 3, ad 3; De uirt. in comm. a. 10, ad 13; 
for discussion by two advocates of the importance of this concept, see Steven A. Long, "Obediential Potency, 
Human Knowledge, and the Natural Desire for God," International Philosophical Quarterly 37 (1997): 45-63; 
idem, "On the Possibility of a Purely Natural End for Man," The Thomist 64 (2000): 211-37, at 213-18; Pe¬ 
ter A. Pagan-Aguiar, "St. Thomas Aquinas and Human Finality: Paradox or Mysterium Fidei ?" The Thomist 64 
(2000): 375-99. 

92. This is a slightly odd statement, given that in the response of the very next article Thomas asserts that 
"an act that comes from charity is ordered to an increase of charity both in the manner of a disposition and in 
the manner of merit" (see also the response to the third objection of the same article, which makes the same 
point). It is consistent with his argumentation throughout this Distinction to hold that we do not merit grace 
to begin with, but we do merit its increase; hence the parallel drawn in this response is only relatively true, 
insofar as God's efficiency is primary in either case. 

93. Thomas's argument: if a person, say someone at the moment of death, is given grace to perform only 
one act of loving God with supernatural love, that is enough to lay hold of eternal life. But laying hold of 
eternal life is much greater than laying hold of an increase in the intensity of a habit. Therefore, if the former 
is possible, the latter is possible. 

94. That is, an act of charity, properly speaking, makes the soul more fit to receive an increase, and also 
merits such an increase de condigno. 

95. For an explanation of why "nothing can be meritorious before charity is had," see the text from In II 
Sent. d. 40, a. 5, translated in webnote 409. 

96. In other words, however much one might dispose oneself to receive charity in the first place, or how¬ 
ever much one might dispose oneself to (and merit) an increase in the same, one could never in fact endow 
oneself with that charity; it remains a divine gift, infused into the soul by God alone, and at the good plea¬ 
sure of his will. To attribute to man any agency in this matter would be the error of Pelagianism. 

97. Good, that is, in regard to their species, e.g., a just or temperate act—not yet salutary or meritorious, 
but still "morally" good, at least viewed narrowly on its own terms. This is not the global perspective that 
we see at other times, when the question is posed: What conception of the ultimate good, or of happiness, is 
leading a person onwards from choice to choice? 

98. Insofar as man is passive, his acts act upon him in forming his character; that is why an act can be said 
to act on him. 

99. The verb Thomas uses in this example is cavere, which means to hollow out or excavate, but can also 
mean to cut through. The example as described could be misunderstood. Thomas is not thinking that there 
are thousands of drops doing nothing but readying a stone to be hollowed out, while one last drop does the 
hollowing out. He means that it may not be every drop of water that takes away a piece of rock, but after 
many drops have loosened something of the surface, all it takes is one more drop to clear that bit away—to 
"complete the hollowing out," as he puts it (complet cavationem). Thus all the drops are contributing to the 
hollowing out, not just the last one, even though it has the distinction of finishing off a certain process. 

100. A fire always heats up and burns things around it according to the full capacity that that particular 
fire has for heating and burning; a plant always seeks to grow and flower when circumstances permit; an 
animal always pursues its instinctual ends with full vigor provided it is healthy. Only man can work at half 
capacity, make a choice against moral or intellectual growth, pursue his natural ends feebly or not at all. Ob- 
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viously, this fact is yet another manifestation, though not a direct proof, of his free judgment ( liberum arbi- 
trium), which flows from his intellectual nature. 

101. This statement means either: (1) every act of charity is ordered to/merits an increase of charity in 
the sense that it merits the perfect charity of heaven—part of the perfection of the reward—in contrast to an 
increase of the charity of the wayfaring state, which is the first principle of meriting; or (2) some acts merit 
an increase of charity insofar as this increase is part of the perfecting or bringing-into-being of the reward, 
i.e., insofar as it is a step toward heaven. As a response, the first is much more likely here. Later on, Thom¬ 
as takes the second view, and is led to hold that all acts of charity merit an increase of charity: see ST I-II, q. 
114, a. 8, resp. and ad 3; II-II, q. 24, a. 4. This was among the differences noted by early Thomists: "Again, 
[in Book I], d. 18, q. 3, in pede, [he says] that a man does not merit an increase of charity by every act of 
charity. In the Prima Secundae, last question, a. 8, in the solution of the third argument, he says the contrary" 
(Gauthier, "Les 'Articuli in quibus frater Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis'," 302, no. 6). 

102. The scenario depicted here is a kind of philosophical staging of the question: Were we to abstract 
from the ordinary manner in which charity is infused, viz., by the sacrament of baptism, what kind of "prep¬ 
aration" would be required of a man such that God would deem him sufficiently "ready" for so great a per¬ 
fection? Note that it is not a question of earning the grace, but of having done all that is within his soul's 
power—which, Thomas notes, is "barely enough" (vix sufficit) —merely to lay bare the fact of his neediness 
and his desire for a superior life, be that desire explicit or implicit. This makes the sacrament of baptism all 
the more striking as a revelation of divine mercy: God, in his liberality, does everything, as long as man has a 
sincere intention to let this be done to him (the man's sanctification is a letting-be-done, not a doing of his 
own). The normative practice of baptizing infants underlines this truth even more dramatically. Cf. ST III, 
qq. 68-69. 

103. The habitus scientiae is referring to the certain knowledge of a conclusion demonstrated syllogistically 
from proper principles. If this act of demonstrating is truly accomplished by the intellect, then it alone suf¬ 
fices to generate a firm and unshakeable knowledge of the conclusion. When a student of Euclid successfully 
demonstrates the Pythagorean theorem (Book I, proposition 47), he has not merely brought a truth to light, 
he knows that he has brought it to light. There is no longer any question about whether it may or may not 
be true. Well might Pythagoras have been moved to sacrifice an ox in thanksgiving. Opinion, on the other 
hand, where the necessary connection of two terms via a middle term is lacking, requires repetition, persua¬ 
sion, and custom, and it never contains within itself the conditions for a decisive settlement. 

104. If you cannot be somewhere, you have no ordering or ordination to that place, and since local mo¬ 
tion is defined by the beginning and end of the motion (the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem ), it is 
impossible for there to be a motion that aims at an impossible place. There might well be a motion aiming at 
some place short of it, but that would then be a different motion. 

105. During, that is, this life of pilgrimage, when meriting is possible. 

106. In other words, a certain form can be received only to the extent that the matter is proportioned to 
receive it. Thus, wood is disposed to receive the form of fire univocally, such that new fire can be generat¬ 
ed from wood, whereas water is not disposed to receive the form of fire as such, but does receive a share of 
fire's effects, namely hotness and the power to burn organic matter. 

107. The idea is this: foggy or smoky air blocks out, to a greater or lesser extent, the light that would oth¬ 
erwise shine through it. But when these "mixed vapors" are banished and all you have is plain and sim¬ 
ple air exposed to light (say, the light of the sun), the light shines in this medium as brightly as it can, not 
could the air be further purified or the light further intensified. There is a natural limit to the air's capacity for 
brightness, and this limit can be reached when all obstructing factors are removed. Application is then made 
to the problem at hand: according to its finite nature, the soul has a finite capacity for grace or charity that 
could be filled up when all impediments are removed, and could not then be surpassed. Thomas, of course, 
rejects this argument because it rests on the error of imagining material limitations in an immaterial subject. 
Strictly speaking, the soul's capacity is as infinite as the objects it is capable of knowing and loving, though 
its mode is finite (e.g., while the soul can apprehend the infinite, it cannot comprehend it: it can touch the 
infinite but not surround or exhaust it). See the reply to the first objection. 

108. At In Physic. Ill, lec. 12, Thomas concludes a discussion of Averroes on infinite addition with the ob¬ 
servation that not only can any number have some number added to it, but any number can have any num¬ 
ber added to it. Hence in any and every number there is potency for infinite addition—yet still, every actual 
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addition will be the addition of something determinate to something determinate, yieding something deter¬ 
minate. 

109. Any number, however great, added to any other number, however great, always generates a specific 
(finite) number. With each new number that comes into being by an act of addition, a new power of addi¬ 
tion comes into being, a power to add or be added to another number. Thus, it is impossible that one should, 
as it were, add together "all numbers" at the same time; one can only add one number at a time, and after 
that, another number. Any given number has its own power, and this can be actualized by addition to anoth¬ 
er number. The new number has a new power, and so on. The application to the soul: the actual charity in 
a particular soul at a particular time is a finite amount, but with this finite amount goes a power of addition, 
i.e., potential for increase. This potential is realized by the influx of more charity. Then the capacity increases 
and a new power of addition is present. The process can continue indefinitely in a state of meriting, even as 
the addition of numbers can increase indefinitely. For the soul as for the numbers, every new actual item in¬ 
volves a potency for a finite addition. 

110. malum culpae, a voluntary evil or sin (sometimes called "moral evil"), as opposed to a malum poenae, 
an evil of punishment suffered by the sinner (sometimes called "natural evil" or "physical evil"). On the two 
kinds of evils, cf. In II Sent. d. 35, a. 1 and d. 37, q. 3, a. 2; STI, q. 48, aa. 5-6. 

111. That is, if one considers the successive conditions of a man who has lost charity by mortal sin and 
afterwards is restored to a lesser charity than he had before, one could speak, albeit loosely, of an "essential 
decrease" in the amount of charity. 

112. In other words, it is not only the works that are affected if we stop using acquired habits, but the 
habits themselves are affected; they lose strength and firmness. With charity, if we were to stop doing works 
of charity we would lose those opportunities to be further likened to the divine goodness, but this would 
in no way lessen the strength or firmness of the habit in itself, since it derives these qualities from God, not 
from the exercise of the will. 

113. Meaning: should the end aimed at be incompatible with the specifying end at which charity aims, 
i.e., the divine goodness and happiness as the common good of spiritual creatures. 

114. The exact contrast between mortal and venial sin as regards adherence to the last end is brought out 
well in a later text from the Scriptum, namely In II Sent. d. 42, q. 1, a. 4 (Mandonnet, 1060-61): "Now sin can 
be imperfect [i.e., can fail to be sin in the fullest sense of the word] in two ways: (1) either from the genus of 
the act, or (2) from the side of the one who sins. 

"(1) Now the genus of an act is taken from the matter and from the [moral] object; hence as something 
is said to be good according to its genus on account of due matter, so it is said to be evil according to its ge¬ 
nus on account of undue matter; and a sin is venial according to its genus on account of the matter in which 
one sins. Now sin is found perfectly in that matter in which, if one should sin [in its regard], the virtue of 
charity for God and for neighbor is destroyed—that virtue through which the soul has life. And therefore 
when someone sins in those things that must be rightly kept if man's subjection to God and the bond [foe- 
dus] of human society is to remain, then the sin is mortal according to its genus. (Such sins the Philosopher 
calls 'wickedness'; accordingly he holds that not every unvirtuous act is wicked [non omnis vitiosus sit malus].) 
For example, it is evident that man cannot be duly subject to God if he does not believe [in] God, if he does 
not obey him, and the like. Similarly, the society of human life could not be preserved unless what belongs 
to each man were safeguarded as his own [nisi unicuique servaretur quod suum est], and therefore theft and 
other kinds of injustice are mortal sins according to their genus; and it is the same in all other such cases. 
Those things, however, that are not necessary for the preservation of human society [but pertain rather to its 
well-being] do not make a sin mortal according to its genus, although it too is a deformed act—for example, 
needless frivolity [superfluus Indus], and other things of this kind. Such things are said to be venial according 
to their genus. But as that which is good according to its genus can be done badly, whereas the converse can¬ 
not happen, so too that which is venial according to its genus can be done in such a way that it will be mor¬ 
tal, as, for example, if that which is venial be thought to be mortal, or if someone delights so much in a tem¬ 
poral thing that he places his end in it; for in so acting, due reverence is not preserved for God, who is the 
last end, and below whom [i.e., after and in order to whom] all things are to be loved. 

"(2) On the part of the sinner, the imperfection of sin is due to the imperfection of the power eliciting the 
act—for example, as the first motions of sensuality, which precede [reason's] deliberation, are venial sins, 
even if the matter to which they pertain is matter for mortal sin [quamvis in materia sint mortalis peccati]. But 
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these [motions] are venial per acddens ; and therefore if the consent of deliberate reason is given to them, 
they become mortal." 

115. In which case the contrary is not apt to come to be, since the subject would be apt to exclude it. Wa¬ 
ter, being of itself without a definite temperature but able to be hot or cold, is indifferently disposed to hot¬ 
ness and coldness; and so, hotness and coldness are apt to come to be in regard to water as a subject. On the 
other hand, they are not apt to come to be in regard to fire, because fire is naturally hot; hence, since hotness 
is naturally in fire, fire naturally excludes coldness. The general principle enunciated is therefore shown to be 
incomplete unless a qualifying phrase is added about the character of the subject contraries are apt to come to 
be in regard to the same subject when, and to the extent that, it is indifferently disposed to either. 

116. And thus, our failure to act, or our acting badly, either retards the process of being disposed for re¬ 
ceiving charity in the first place, or causes a lesser advancement than was possible. 

117. This discussion of venial and mortal sin parallels a number of other texts in which Aquinas affirms 
the equivocation of the term "sin" when speaking of mortal sin, which extinguishes the life of grace in the 
soul, and venial sin, which does not so extinguish it, but places obstacles in the way of its growth. Cf. SCG III, 
ch. 139, end; ch. 143; STI-IT, q. 71, a. 4; q. 72, a. 5; qq. 88-89; II-II, q. 24, aa. 10-12; III, q. 87. At In IVSent. 
d. 16, q. 2, a. 1, qa. 1, ad 2 (Moos, 784, §92), we get an explanation of why one cannot set up the propor¬ 
tion "mortal sin is to charity as venial sin is to charity's fervor": "Any mortal sin is opposed to even the very 
least charity, whereas not any venial sin is opposed to any fervor of charity. For charity's 'fervor' is spoken of 
by way of likeness, inasmuch as charity spills over onto external things, as it were by boiling over [secundum 
quod ad exteriora quodammodo ebulliendo refunditur ]. Now charity's fervor makes no appearance in that matter 
in which venial sin is committed, but [what one sees instead is] something apart from charity [praeter cari- 
tatem]. Hence although [in a certain person] there is fervor of charity with respect to some things, there can 
still be lukewarmness with respect to others; and thus, not any fervor is opposed to any venial sin. Hence the 
comparison of mortal sin to charity is not the same as the comparison of venial sin to charity's fervor." The 
idea seems to be that the more fervent the one who has charity is, the more readily and spontaneously will 
his habit of charity be able to express itself in actions calling upon all his powers. 

118. Although we come to be aware of first principles by formulating them to ourselves in terms of ex¬ 
perience gained through the senses, we do not acquire the principles from the sense-data, much less verify 
them by looking back to these data, but rather, the principles are virtually contained in the very power of 
intellect, are put there by the Creator, and need only to be activated. The parallel with charity: while a man 
can dispose himself to receive charity by, for example, calming his passions and living according to reason, 
charity itself is not acquired in this way, nor does its being rely, directly, on a particular condition of the pas¬ 
sions or reason, but rather it is infused into the will by God, and remains fixed as long as the will itself does 
not posit a contrary end. The unlikeness between the two cases is also obvious: the certainty of first princi¬ 
ples can never be destroyed, whereas charity can be destroyed by mortal sin. 

119. That is, if per impossible one could have the gift of charity without having the Holy Spirit, this would 
not be enough in order meritoriously to fulfill the commandments or to love Christ. But in reality, the in¬ 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit follows upon the infusion of the habit of charity, so that it is possible, by means of 
the habit as well as the personal presence of the Spirit, to do these things. 

120. Lombard's attempted response relies on an equivocation in the preposition a/ab. The Holy Spirit is 
given by himself, but not from himself (for the latter would mean that he comes from himself, which is in¬ 
admissible). 

121. Since he holds that charity is a habit that perfects the will, Thomas is speaking of lumen not as a spe¬ 
cifically intellectual perfection but as a way of referring to a divine gift in general; cf. the comparable phras¬ 
ing in the Paris version, d. 17, q. 1, a. 4, obj. 5: Caritas est quoddam lumen spirituale, ut habetur I loan. 2, 10: «Qui 
diligit fratrem, in lumine manet», or in the same article, ad 5, caritas creata vel increata est lux. The scriptural back¬ 
ground is certainly 1 Jn. 2:10 ("he who loves his brother remains in the light [in lumine]," on which Thomas 
comments in the expositio textus at the end of d. 17, q. 1 [Paris version]; cf. p. 29), but probably also Jas. 1:17: 
"Every good giving and every perfect gift is from above, descending from the Father of lights [a Patre lumi- 
num], with whom there is no change, nor shadow of alteration." A few lines below, Thomas speaks simply 
of aliquid supernaturale. 

122. One may restate the argument this way. The will has a natural appetite for or inclination to the good 
as such, the bonum universale. God is this good. Because of what he is, he naturally moves the will. Hence 
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there is no need to posit an additional perfection in the will by which it would be moved to him as its good. 

123. A slightly odd argument, inasmuch as it seems to imply that the only reason or the main reason for 
the virtue of charity is to remove impediments to the will's natural activity, whereas Thomas consistently 
teaches that charity superelevates the will to an end that is not its own by nature. In other words, the ques¬ 
tion of impediments is quite irrelevant to the question of the end as such. Man does not have the sharing of 
God's own beatitude as his natural end, period; hence, a fortiori, there is one great impediment: its natural 
impossibility. Perhaps, then, this is what Thomas means: our will is held back from tending to God by many 
impediments—the greatest being the very difference in nature between God and the creature, the least 
being something like disordered concupiscence—and so a virtue is given through which the way to God, 
shown in faith, is cleared for appetite. 

124. That is, when charity is defined, it is defined in tandem with the other theological virtues. Hence it 
ought to be the same kind of thing they are. 

125. That is, it is not unfitting that a created finite power should join us to God in regard to activity ("act" 
here includes its principle, the infused habit) rather than by nature. God does not become what you are, but 
rather the object of your acting. If charity's purpose was (somehow) to make one identical to God, then it 
would have to be an infinite power—but this is impossible anyhow. 

126. The important point seems to be the distinction between formal and agent causality and the cor¬ 
responding distinction of means. Anything "by which" a thing is (or comes to be or is done) can be called 
a means, and thus, anything by which something is, as by a form, can be a formal means. Hence, because 
charity is that by which formally the soul is made holy or just, it can be called a means of sanctification or 
justification. Similarly, substantial form, as well as esse (which is most formal of all), as that by which for¬ 
mally a thing is, can be called a "means of creation." Thus, for example, that which makes a horse to be a 
horse, its quiddity, would be a medium formate in the work of creation, to which grace or charity—that which 
makes a soul pleasing to God—would be an analogous medium formate in the work of redemption. Another 
point is also thereby made: while the formal means by which God justifies man is an accidental form infused 
into the soul as subject, there is no means on the side of the agent: even as God creates by himself, he justi¬ 
fies by himself. 

127. The editors of the critical text note that this argument is reproduced nearly verbatim in De uirt. in 
comm., a. 11, arg. 8. As this set of questions was disputed at the end of Thomas's second period of teaching 
in Paris (i.e., 1271-72), perhaps we can see in this a (conscious or unconscious) "recycling" of material from 
the abandoned Roman version of the Sentences, which was undertaken in 1265-66. 

128. Cf. Jn. 3:34-35 (RSV): "For he whom God has sent utters the words of God, for it is not by measure 
that he gives the Spirit; the Father loves the Son, and has given all things into his hand." 

129. A deft phrase: quod nonfacit magis album sed maius album —the addition does not make it more white, 
but gives you more of white. Thomas has in mind putting two white surfaces next to each other: you get a 
larger amount of white, but the whiteness in each part remains what it was. The issue is handled in a quite 
similar way at De uirt. in comm., a. 11, ad 10. 

130. Thomas's argument depends on a close reading of the message to Ephesus in Rev. 2:1-7. Although 
this church is reproved—"But I have this against you, that you have abandoned the love you had at first. 
Remember then from what you have fallen, repent and do the works you did at first" (2:4-5a, RSV)—she 
is also, indeed first of all, praised: "I know your works, your toil and your patient endurance, and how you 
cannot bear evil men . . . ; I know you are enduring patiently and bearing up for my name's sake, and you 
have not grown weary" (2:2-3; v. 6 mentions a second time, with approval, the Ephesians' hatred for her¬ 
esy). Thus, from the tenor of the passage, one must conclude that the Ephesian church is still "in a state of 
grace," still possessed of charity, but deficient in comparison with an earlier state; she has lost something she 
had before. 

131. In the Book of Numbers, chapter 1 f, Moses has cried out in distress to the Lord about the wearisome 
complaints and demands of the Israelites, admitting that he is unable to carry the burden of governing them 
by himself. The Lord answers: "Gather for me seventy men of the elders of Israel .... And I will take some 
of the spirit which is upon you and put it upon them; and they shall bear the burden of the people with you, 
that you may not bear it yourself alone" (Num. 11:16-17, RSV). The sharing out of authority then takes 
place (cf. Num. 11:24-25). 

132. Since the responses to these objections are lacking in the MS, it may be valuable to note that Thom- 
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as offers an interpretation of Num. 11: i7 in the expositio textus at the end of In I Sent. d. 18 (Mandonnet, 448), 
which reads thus: '"I will take of your spirit' (Num. 11:17). This is not said because the grace had by Moses 
himself was lessened as regards the status of the habit; it was lessened rather as regards its care-burdened 
use, when others [viz., the seventy] were deputed to give aid to him. 'Of his spirit,' moreover, it [viz., the 
Holy Spirit] is said to be bestowed on them, not because the person of the Holy Spirit is divisible, or because 
the habit of grace can be divided and transferred from one subject to another subject, but because they re¬ 
ceived a lesser grace than Moses had, and for the purpose of performing similar tasks, and as if their grace 
were propagated from that of Moses, insofar as he had impetrated such a grace for them by his prayers." 

133. This is a subtly phrased line. Thomas is not, of course, describing the venial sinner as one who treats 
something that ought simply to be a "means" as if it were the ultimate end, since that is precisely the defini¬ 
tion of a mortal sinner; but rather, that such a person is too much attached to something insofar as it is a true 
but intermediate end. That is, every choiceworthy object is something good in itself, but only God is the su¬ 
preme and perfect good from whom, and for whom, all other (finite) goods exist. Hence, it is impossible to 
will anything without willing it as a good in some sense, but it is possible to will it as a partial good ordered 
to a more complete good; and this is to will it virtuously. If, however, one "lingers" over its share of good¬ 
ness, its end-character, such that one is negligent about moving ahead to the definitive goal of life, one has 
committed a venial sin. Consider this text from In IVSent. d. 16, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 1, ad 2 (Moos, 789, §119): "Ve¬ 
nial sin does not consist in a man's habitually loving God less, because venial sin does not lessen charity [as 
such], otherwise at some time it would take it away altogether; but it consists rather in this, that the love of 
God is not shown in every single human act, with some inordinateness [deordinatione] existing in them." But 
if one actually takes the partial good as the total good, one commits a mortal sin. See the text from In II Sent. 
d. 42, q. 1, a. 4 (translated in webnote 114). 


WEBNOTES FOR BOOK II 

134. That is, without the help of a supernatural gift of grace to elevate them above their natural powers, 
would the angels still have loved God above themselves, etc.? 

135. A most emphatic endorsement of this axiom may be found in Albert the Great: "The love of concu¬ 
piscence belongs to nature, which is always curved into itself; and whatever it loves it twists back into itself, 
that is, to its proper, private good; and unless it is freely made to be elevated above itself by grace, everything 
that it loves it twists back to its proper good, and loves on account of itself" ( Summae theologiae 2.4.14.4.2, 
corp., in Opera omnia, vol. 32 [Paris: Vives, 1895]). His student Thomas Aquinas could not disagree more ve¬ 
hemently. For discussion of the notion of nature as essentially self-seeking, see the definitive work by Thom¬ 
as M. Osborne, Jr., Love of Self and Love of God in Thirteenth-Century Ethics (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 2005), esp. 69-112 on Thomas Aquinas; cf. Pierre Rousselot, The Problem of Love in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, trans. Alan Vincelette (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, n.d.), 82-133; Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, trans. Jeanne Marie, 2 vols. (St. Louis: Herder, 1947), 1:55- 
135, esp. 75-77, 86-98, 115-26; Robert Spaemann, Reflexion und Spontaneitat: Studien tiber Fenelon, 2nd ed. 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1990), 88-106. While not addressing this axiom as such, the entire thrust of an ar¬ 
ticle by David Gallagher is relevant to it: "Thomas Aquinas on Self-Love as the Basis for Love of Others," Acta 
Philosophica 8 (1999): 23-44. Regarding Rousselot's characterization of Bernard's intentions as something of 
a caricature, Etienne Gilson argued that the mystic had in view only fallen or corrupted nature: see The Spirit 
of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes (New York: Scribners, 1936), 289-303; cf. Gilson's The Mystical 
Theology of Saint Bernard, trans. A. H. C. Downes (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940). 

136. On God as the liberal giver (and, furthermore, the Holy Spirit as the ratio of all gifts), see In I Sent. d. 
18, a. 3 (Mandonnet, 441-42): "It should be said that something is said to be 'given' in many ways. Some¬ 
times it is given from that which is proper to nature, as we say that fire gives its heat and sun its splendor; 
and will is not the principle of this giving. At other times, a thing is given from the will as the principle of 
giving, and this happens in two ways. For sometimes through the giving some utility of the one giving is in¬ 
tended, either with respect to the removal of evil (as when something is given out of fear, and such a giving 
is called 'redeeming') or with respect to the acquisition of some good (and such a giving is properly a 'seek¬ 
ing' or 'selling'). But sometimes no utility is intended for the giver, and this kind of giving is called 'liberal,' 
and is properly called 'donation.' Now, it is evident that the kind of giving in which the utility of the giver 
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is intended never belongs to God; accordingly he is called 'liberal' in a singular way. For in all other givers 
some utility for the one giving is intended, whether a temporal or a spiritual good; hence, as Avicenna says, 
no giving is purely liberal except for God's giving and activity. But the ratio of liberal giving is love, which, 
as Dionysius says, moves superior things to provide for those having less; and since the Holy Spirit is love, 
he himself is the ratio of all of those gifts of which the principle is the divine will—as are all things given to 
creatures." 

In the same article, ad 4: "Although all gifts both natural and gratuitous are given to us by God through 
love, which is the first gift, nevertheless love itself is not given in all gifts, but only in the gift that is the like¬ 
ness of that love, namely, in the gift of charity. For when it is said that other gifts are given through the gift of 
love that is the Holy Spirit, the preposition 'through' does not refer to a cause on the part of the recipient, so 
that the sense would be: Through this (viz., that he receives the gift of love) he receives the other gifts; but 
refers to the manner of causing on the part of the Giver, who through this (viz., that he loves his creature) 
gives all gifts." 

137. In other words, the ultimate term of their love would be not the divine good but rather themselves, 
and in this way their love, going out to the divine good, would return back to themselves as the term. The 
argument is couched in terms of pleasure because pleasure is not a result of the good in itself, but of the 
good's being acquired by us. 

138. If we follow the text of the Leonine ed., a text that makes more sense, Thomas is saying that only 
between virtuous persons can there be true friendship; if we follow the text of the Mandonnet ed., he would 
be saying that although a virtuous man loves another because that other is like something he loves in himself, 
nevertheless there is still a true friendship (the principle of similitudo does not cancel out the lover's extasis). 

139. That is, the created spirit is moved to loving God by virtue of the likeness to God that comes about 
through grace. 

140. It can be challenging to find just the right words in English for the important concept of honestas or 
the honestum. Honestas is the kind of goodness that deserves honor or appreciation just because of what it is; 
the honestum is the worthy, the noble, the spiritually beautiful or decorous. See STII-II, q. 145 for a full treat¬ 
ment. Thomas's point here is that the better the friendship, the more each friend concerns himself with the 
other and with doing noble things together, and the less each one looks to (in the sense of focusing on or be¬ 
ing motivated by) the benefits the relationship brings to him, such as growth in virtue. Gallagher argues that 
the distinction between actual and habitual willing is decisive in the solution to the problem of love ("Thomas 
Aquinas on Self-Love," 43); source texts for this last point include STII-II, q. 19, a. 10; I-II, q. 1, a. 5, ad 3; De 
ueritate, q. 22, a. 5, ad 11. Massoulie drives home the same point: "A soul in the transports and ardors of love 
does not actually think of the possession of the good under the aspect of its own good; but by simply follow¬ 
ing love's inclination it tends toward the beloved" (cited by Garrigou-Lagrange, The Love of God, 1:81). 

141. Cf. ST I, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1. 

142. There are certain ends that have their existence only in a person, as accidents perfecting him. These 
can be loved only with love of concupiscence. Other goods, while perfective when attained, subsist in them¬ 
selves and are always superior to their participants, inasmuch as participation involves acquiring a likeness 
to such a good. These goods can be loved on account of themselves, even as they exist in and of themselves. 

143. In other words, a natural good such as knowledge, justice, or beauty does not, in and of itself, be¬ 
come less good after sin. It is not harmed as far as its integrity is concerned: the knowledge is still knowledge, 
and so on. However, the manner in which such goods are obtained and used in the state of sin becomes per¬ 
verted because they lack the ordering influence of grace and the virtues. 

144. Paul continues (1 Cor. 9:11-14): "If we have sown spiritual good among you, is it too much if we 
reap your material benefits? If others share this rightful claim upon you, do not we still more? Nevertheless, 
we have not made use of this right, but we endure anything rather than put an obstacle in the way of the 
gospel of Christ. Do you not know that those who are employed in the temple service get their food from the 
temple, and those who serve at the altar share in the sacrificial offerings? In the same way, the Lord com¬ 
manded that those who proclaim the gospel should get their living by the gospel. But I have made no use of 
any of these rights, nor am I writing this to secure any such provision." 

145. The exact reference is not clear. It may be to the following statement: "The divine being [esse] is 
proper and determinate, not owing to the addition of something constricting it [as matter individuates ma¬ 
terial things], but by the negation of all potency of addition [omni addibilitatis ]; hence it is said in the Book of 
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Causes that pure goodness is its own individuation" (In II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 2, end of resp.; Mandonnet, 90- 
91). 

146. In other words, as stated in the first paragraph, each thing has its own proper end, through which it 
participates in the last end. The will participates in the last end by loving it, and therefore love is the proper 
end of the will, through which the will participates in the last end. 

147. It is not enough to first think about and intend the end, or even intend that the following actions 
be for the sake of the end; the consequent actions have to be objectively appropriate means to the end. The 
point being made in this reply is fleshed out at In II Sent. d. 40, a. 5, ad 6 (Mandonnet, 1027): "It should be 
said that a merely [omnino] habitual ordering of an act to God does not suffice; for one merits, not by what 
is [merely] in habit, but by what one actually does. Nevertheless it is not necessary that an actual intention 
ordering an act to the last end always be united to any action that is directed to a proximate end; it suffices 
that at some time all those ends be actually referred to the last end, as happens when someone thinks to di¬ 
rect his whole self to the love of God [se totum ad Dei dilectionem] ; for then whatever he [afterwards] orders to 
himself will be ordered to God. And if one asks when an act must be referred to the last end, one is asking 
nothing other than when the habit of charity must go out into act. For whenever the habit of charity goes 
out into act, it effects the ordering of the whole man to the last end, and consequently [the ordering] of all 
those things that are ordered to him as goods for him." 

Helpful, too, is the same article's reply ad 3 (Mandonnet, 1026-27): "Not only is the act of charity meri¬ 
torious, but so are the acts of other virtues too, insofar as they are informed by grace—although they cannot 
be meritorious except insofar as they are led back to charity's end. It is not necessary, however, for acts al¬ 
ways to be led back [directly] to that end; it suffices for the efficacy of meriting if they are actually led back 
to the ends of the other virtues. For it is certain that the one who intends to preserve chastity, even if he is 
not thinking at all about charity, merits if he has grace. But every act tending to some good, if it does not 
tend inordinately to that good, has as its end the good of some virtue, since virtues sufficiently perfect man 
in regard to all the things that can be goods for man [bona hominis]. And so it is evident that the argument 
[according to which acts not explicitly directed toward or against love's end are morally indifferent] does not 
follow." 

148. Obviously, Thomas is referring to those who, like St. Paul, seek or would seek temporal goods only 
with a view to carrying out better the spiritual tasks entrusted to them. He is well aware of, and often casti¬ 
gates, the sin of seeking temporal goods under cover of piety or social status. 

149. See the more detailed discussion of charity as the form, end, and mover of all virtues (In III Sent. d. 
27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 3, at p. 165), as well as the contrast between the way in which obedience can be called ma¬ 
ter omnium virtutum and the way in which charity is so named (In II Sent. d. 44, q. 2, a. 1, ad 6, translated in 
webnote 279). Thomas maintains that a Christian merits by a virtuous act even when it is ordered only to its 
originating virtue, with charity functioning, as it were, in the background (In II Sent. d. 40, a. 5, ad 3, trans¬ 
lated in webnote 147). 

150. Operationem perfectam here has to be taken in the sense of accomplished, completed, finished, not 
in the moral sense of an activity that ought to have been done. So, a perverse action brought to completion 
brings its perpetrator some pleasure, though it is a morally disordered one, while a good action interrupted 
fails to deliver its full measure of delight, though it may be salutary due to the intention. Indeed, it is clear 
that the structure of action, which involves a relationship between the end and things done with a view to 
the end, is weighted in such a way that the agent wants the latter precisely as leading to the former, which 
he most of all loves and in the possession of which he delights. 
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151. Thomas has in mind the diversification of habits by their formal objects; this is why we have several 
sciences for the several kinds of objects that can be known. Similarly, differences in the objects of the will di¬ 
versify virtues, e.g., commutative justice with respect to other men, religion with respect to God. 

152. He does not need a virtue for the (naturally given) end, felicity, but only for those activities that are 
undertaken with a view to attaining this end—namely, all voluntary actions, according to their diverse spe¬ 
cies. 

153. Both the affinity and the contrast between acquired virtues and theological virtues is brought out in 
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an earlier text. In II Sent. d. 41, q. 1, a. 1 (Mandonnet, 1035), which directly addresses the question of the ul¬ 
timate end of man and how the virtues make that to be an end in which someone really participates: "[T]o 
order something to an end happens in two ways: either by presenting the end, or by inclining to the end. To 
present the end is the work of reason, while to incline to the end is the work of the will—for love, in which 
the act of the will is expressed, is like a certain weight of the soul, according to Augustine. But reason cannot 
present the end perfectly except insofar as it is perfected by a habit; likewise the will cannot incline perfectly 
to the end except insofar as it is perfected by a habit. Now the 'end' of human acts can be taken in two ways: 
either the proper and proximate end [of a given act], or the common and last end [of all acting]; and the latter 
end is twofold. (1) For it may exceed nature's ability [facultatem naturae], as the future happiness in the father- 
land [so exceeds it]. And faith directs to this end by presenting it, while charity directs to this end by inclining 
to it (as any natural form inclines to its end); for natural power [naturalis potentia], either by itself or perfected 
by a natural or acquired habit, is not sufficient to direct [a man] to this end. And since this end is [really] the 
last end, all other ends are ordered to it; and therefore faith and charity are said to direct the intention uni¬ 
versally in all things. (2) Whereas [if we consider the ordering] to the common end proportioned to human 
ability, it is reason that gives direction by presenting the end. [And this occurs] when reason is perfected by the 
habit of acquired wisdom (the act of which is contemplative happiness, as is said in Ethics X) or [when reason 
is] perfected by the habit of prudence (the act of which is civic happiness); while the appetitive power, insofar 
as it is perfected by the habits of the moral virtues, directs [a man] to this end by inclining to it." 

154. A helpful clarification of why there must be more than one virtue bearing directly upon God, and in 
particular why two (faith and charity) are complemented by a third (hope), comes in In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, 
a. 3, qa. 1, ad 1 (Moos, 839, §117): "The object of all the theological virtues is the same in reality, but differs 
in ratio. It is the object of faith insofar as it is the first truth; the object of charity insofar as it is the supreme 
good; and the object of hope insofar as it is the highest arduous [good]. And since beatitude names most of 
all the arduous (for it is a state complete with the aggregation of all good things, as Boethius says), beatitude 
is placed especially in the definition of hope. Now virtues and powers do not differ according to the real dif¬ 
ference of their objects, but according to diverse rationes of them—indeed, these rationes formally complete 
the object itself." Thus, while God is absolutely one and simple in himself, he is for us an object in different 
ways: we act toward him under different aspects. This testifies not to his complexity but to ours. 

155. Note that in this reply sapientia refers to the supreme intellectual virtue, first defined by the philoso¬ 
phers and then applied to the summit of knowledge, theology (for this usage, see, e.g., In I Sent. Prol., q. 1, a. 
3; STI, q. 1, a. 6 and I-II, q. 57, a. 2), and not to the gift of the Holy Spirit called by the same name, since this 
latter involves judging and ordering all things in light of an intimate acquaintance with God himself (cf. In III 
Sent. d. 34, q. 1, a. 2; STl, q. 1, a. 6, ad 3; II-II, q. 46). 

156. Distinguishing between that about which (the material) and that for the sake of which (the pur¬ 
pose). As Thomas teaches, religion and all the virtues annexed to it (cf. ST II-II, qq. 81-100) do not have 
God himself as their object, but various created things that man uses with a view to honoring, petitioning, 
or obeying God. Though God (or better, God's being God) is the reason why man prays, adores, offers sacri¬ 
fice, and so on, the proper matter of these activities is something done or given by man (cf. II-II, q. 81, a. 1, 
ad 1; ibid., aa. 5-7). 

157. Although there are many divine attributes according to our lowly way of knowing the simple divine 
being, the only attributes that are "relevant" to the wayfarer are those in regard to which he must be prop¬ 
erly ordered so as to be able to attain God himself in beatitude. These are, in brief, God's truth, God's good¬ 
ness, and God's mercy. 

158. The argument here is fleshed out at In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1 (Moos, 838-39, §115—§ 116): 
"As was said above [in d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, qa. 5], the theological virtues are [given to us] to order us to the last 
end. Now for someone to begin to act for an end, he must first know that end, and second desire it. But since 
the will inclines to both possible and impossible things, and someone does not act for the sake of that which 
cannot be attained (even if he desires it), in order for the will to begin to act it must tend to that thing as pos¬ 
sible; and this inclination of the will tending to the eternal good as possible to it by grace is the act of hope. 
And therefore hope is something distinct from faith and from charity; for faith gives knowledge of the end 
inasmuch as it shows that the end is good, and in that way arises the movement of charity, while inasmuch as 
it shows the end to be possible, in that way arises the movement of hope. For faith is the foundation of all the 
virtues, preceding them all according to the natural order of acts." 

159. In the phrase caritas coniungit quodammodo realiter Deo, the quodammodo is to be taken with realiter, the 
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point being that while each theological virtue joins us to God—faith by uniting our intellect to his proper 
truth, hope by filling our will with confidence of his immediate help—there is a sense in which charity alone 
"really" unites us to his very goodness as belonging to us (and so, as constituting our beatitude). To have su¬ 
pernatural knowledge of God is to have faith, but this does not imply the close affective union of charity— 
one can have knowledge "at a distance," but one can be a friend only when there is a "mutual inherence" 
(cf. ST I-II, q. 28, a. 2, on mutua inhaesio). Thomas repeats this point in d. 23, q. 2, a. 5, ad 3: "Hope and char¬ 
ity are closer to the end as regards the obtaining of it, because charity, in a certain way, attains the end [in 
itself]. Hence from this fact it cannot be deduced that they are prior to faith according to [their] nature, but 
rather they follow after it, because it shows the end to them." For fuller discussion, see STII-II, q. 23, a. 6; cf. 
I-II, q. 66, a. 6; II-II, q. 30, a. 4; Super Col. 3, lec. 3. 

160. The idea of "receiving consummation" seems to include both being perfected in relation to a last or 
comprehensive good, and coming into possession of this last end, in the manner appropriate to the power 
in question. 

161. P.-M. Gils, in "Textes inedits de S. Thomas: Les premieres redactions du Scriptum super Tertio Sententia- 
rum" (published in Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 45 [1961]: 201-28; 46 [1962]: 445-62, 609- 
28), provides a detailed analysis of the autograph manuscript of this article on pp. 457-58 of his study. 

162. The various virtues differ in ratio due to their subjects and their objects, not due to their common or¬ 
dering to the last end. Hence, the virtue (charity) that functions as a generic form to all the virtues is not the 
form that can give a specific identity to any of the other virtues, and in that sense neither can it function as 
the formative principle of a power with regard to an object other than charity's proper object. Thus, the in¬ 
tellect is made to assent to divine truth by a perfection specifically of the intellect, i.e., faith. There is some¬ 
thing about this perfection of intellect that is irreducible to, and indeed prior to, the perfection of the will 
known as charity. The latter's formative role is exercised on a power already well-equipped for its own prop¬ 
er act. (Thus, there can be no charity without faith, though there can be faith without charity.) 

163. In other words, to the vice of rashness there is opposed either the virtue of bravery or the opposite 
vice of cowardice. The argument depends on knowing already that faith in divine truth, regardless of any 
other circumstances, can never be a vice, and so, since there is a vice opposed to it, it must be a virtue. 

164. For example, by believing that mortal sin is an offense that cuts one off from God, but then failing to 
seek to get out of the state of unformed faith and into the state of formed faith through sacramental confes¬ 
sion. Such a person would have accurate knowledge about what is to be done, but would not be doing that 
which is in the power of his free will to do. 

165. The exact distinction between credere Deum, credere in Deum, and credere Deo is discussed in d. 23, q. 
2, a. 2, qa. 2, response (Moos, p. 727, §148-§149; see webnote 167). There, the second phrase is explained 
thus: "Due to the fact that the intellect [in believing] is determined by the will, under this aspect the act of 
faith is 'to believe unto God,' that is, to stretch out to him by loving; for to love belongs to the will." 

166. A distinction often invoked by St. Thomas; see, for example, ST I-II, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3; II-II, q. 141, a. 
1, ad 1; In IVSent. d. 26, q. 1, a. 3, ad 5. "Natural species" is not to be taken, of course, in the modern sense 
of a biological species, but in the sense of an external or physical description of an act—"what happened," 
in contrast to "what was freely done." Hence, the examples are clear. If both a criminal and an innocent 
man were hanged, objectively the same thing has been done to each, but the hanging of the criminal is (or 
could be) morally good while the hanging of the innocent was (and can only be) morally bad. If, on the oth¬ 
er hand, the hanging of a thief and giving him lashes are objectively different punishments, yet both are (or 
could be) morally good. 

167. The reference is to d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 2, response (Moos, p. 727, §148-§149), where St. Thomas 
explains how one and the same act of faith admits of three descriptions— credere Deum, credere in Deum, and 
credere Deo —in reference to the three powers on which it depends. As he writes in the response: "The act of 
believing depends on three things: on the intellect, which is terminated in one; on the will, which through 
its command determines the intellect; on reason, which inclines the will. And according to this [dependen¬ 
cy], three acts are assigned to faith," etc. To the first objection there he replies: "Through all the aforesaid, 
only one complete act of faith is named, but owing to different things found in faith, it is named in different 
ways. For by that act by which it believes God, it believes in God and unto God." 

168. In other words, a Christian who still has the gift of faith, even if he has lost charity, has this gift more 
firmly than any acquired habit. When he is restored to charity through repentance, those acquired habits are 
not thereby obliterated; much less, then, the unformed faith he had. 
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169. Both the power (intellect) and the object (the first truth) determine the species of this habit. 

170. That is, just as the same habit of faith remains at the coming of charity while its defect of unformed¬ 
ness is taken away because the habit is properly directed to the divine goodness loved, so the habit of fear 
also remains in the believer, but its defect—namely, the servility by which God was feared in the way that a 
master is feared by a slave—is taken away because the master is now the friend, the beloved (see STI-II, q. 
67, a. 4, ad 2; II-II, q. 7, a. 1). As Thomas will write a little later, In III Sent. d. 34, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 3, sc. 2 (Moos, 
1148, §215): "Freedom is incompatible with slavery. But when charity comes, it brings freedom, for 'where 
the Spirit of the Lord is'—the Spirit who cannot be apart from charity—'there is freedom' (2 Cor 3:17). 
Therefore servile fear is driven out when charity comes." 

171. For clarification of this idea, see In I Sent. d. 17 (Paris version), q. 2, a. 1, ad 3 (p. 36) and especially 
De ueritate q. 14, a. 7, ad 3. 

172. The entire article, taking its bearings from the definition of Pseudo-Dionysius, focuses on union or 
unification as the most distinctive "trait" of love, as does STI-II, q. 28, a. 1, where a phrase from the same def¬ 
inition functions as the sed contra. Other texts on love and union: ST I, q. 20, a. 1, ad 3; I-II, q. 25, a. 2, ad 2. 

173. St. Thomas has already touched on this definition back at In I Sent. d. 10, on the Holy Spirit as love 
(ut amor). In article 3, on whether the Holy Spirit may be called the union of Father and Son ( unio Patris 
et Filii), he gives as the sed contra argument: "Against this is what Dionysius says: 'When we speak of love, 
whether divine, angelic, intellectual, animal, or natural, we mean a unitive and concretive power.' But the 
Holy Spirit is the love of the Father and of the Son; therefore he is their union. This is also seen from the 
authority of the Apostle in Eph. 4:3: 'solicitous to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace'; and 
so, love has the ratio of a bond and a connection [vinculi et nexus]" (Mandonnet, 265). The elaboration of this 
idea in the response of the same article is crucial background for the present discussion: "It should be said 
that love always signifies [ponit] a complacentia of the lover in the loved. But whenever someone takes plea¬ 
sure in something, he transports himself into that other and joins himself to it as much as he can, so that 
the other might become his own; and it is for this reason that love has the ratio of uniting the lover and the 
loved. Thus, because of the way in which the Holy Spirit proceeds, namely as love, he is the union of the 
Father and the Son. For the Father and the Son can be considered either insofar as they have the same es¬ 
sence, and from that vantage, they are united in essence; or insofar as they are distinguished in Person, and 
from that vantage, they are united by the consonance of love. For if it were posited per impossible that they 
were not one by essence, it would be necessary for their perfect joy that a union of love be understood to be 
in them" (In I Sent. d. 10, a. 3; Mandonnet, 266). For comments on this text and the conceptual limitations of 
its approach as Thomas came to see them over time, see Torrell, Spiritual Master, 183-88. 

174. Thomas uses the word transformatio with exactness, for he has just analyzed the manner in which a 
passive power is shaped, determined, by a form received into it; thus any process in which something un¬ 
formed becomes formed can be conceived of as the passing over of a form into a subject as yet unformed, 
with the result that the formed can be said to be transformed into the agent of this process—gaining in some 
way the agent's own form. For discussion of the language of "appetitive formation" so dominant in this ar¬ 
ticle and throughout the Distinctions on love, see Durand, "Au principe de l'amour: formatio ou proportio ?" 
and Michael S. Sherwin, By Knowledge and by Love: Charity and Knowledge in the Moral Theology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2004), 64-81, where the problematic 
aspects of this early approach are carefully discussed. 

175. Usually rendered "one spirit with him," though St. Paul simply writes "one spirit." A text worth con¬ 
sidering in connection with this citation of 1 Cor. 6:17 is found at the beginning of the response of In I Sent. 
d. 10, a. 4 (Mandonnet, 267) on the reasons for the proper name of the third divine Person: "It should be 
said that 'spirit' is a name imposed to signify the subtleness of a nature; hence, it is said of both bodily and 
non-bodily things. For air is called 'spirit' on account of its subtleness, whence an animal's taking in and ex¬ 
pulsion of air is called 'inspiration' and 'respiration'; wind, too, is called 'spirit', and even those most subtle 
vapors through which the soul's powers are diffused throughout the parts of the body are called 'spirits'. 
Likewise, non-bodily things, owing to their subtleness, are called 'spirits', as we call God and an angel and a 
soul each a 'spirit'. And from this, moreover, comes our manner of saying that two human beings who love 
each other and are of one heart [concordes] are 'of one spirit' or 'together in spirit' [conspiratos], just as we also 
say that they are one heart and one soul, for, as is said in Ethics IX, 'it is proper to friends to be one soul in 
two bodies.'" 
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176. Implicit in this analysis of love is a conclusion reached explicitly in STI-II, q. 28, a. 6, namely, that 
love is the cause of all that the lover does. 

177. The contrast drawn between a union of thing to affection and a union of thing to thing—sometimes 
styled "affective union" and "real union" respectively—is similar to a contrast Thomas draws at the begin¬ 
ning of Book I (In I Sent. d. 1, q. 4, a. 1, ad 5; Mandonnet, 44) between the resting of desire in a union of 
wills with God and the resting of one's whole appetitive motion in the union of possession: "Rest is of two sorts, 
namely the rest of desire and the rest of motion [i.e., desire at rest and motion at rest]. Desire is at rest when 
desire makes a stand in something for the sake of which it does and seeks all things, and desires nothing fur¬ 
ther; and it is in this way that the just man's will rests in God, even while he is a wayfarer. Motion is at rest 
when the destination one seeks after is reached; and the will's rest in the fatherland will be of this kind. Now 
this rest brings about perfect enjoyment, but the first rest brings about imperfect enjoyment." 

178. That is, if he hates his own intemperance, this implies some love and longing for the opposite condi¬ 
tion. Hence he will be attracted to a temperate person and put off by others who are like himself as he pres¬ 
ently is. What he is and what he wants to be are at odds. 

179. An example of this last point would be the relationship of soul and body according to Thomas's un¬ 
derstanding: the soul "comes to the innermost" of the body, being wholly present to the whole and to each 
part, giving rise to each power (cf. SCG II, ch. 72; ST I, q. 76, a. 8); indeed, it would be truer to say that the 
body is present to the soul and even "contained" by it (cf. ST I, q. 8, a. 1, ad 2; q. 52, a. 1; q. 76, a. 3; above 
all. In IVSent. d. 44, a. 2, qa. 1, resp.). In this way the formed is present in or to the form. 

180. See Giles Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, ed. Joseph Furlanetto and Vincent De Vit (Prati: Alber- 
guettus, 1865), s.v. iecur, 3:353-54. The entry says: "nomen visceris maximi in animalibus latentis originis 
. . . proprie est viscus animalium maximum in dextra parte sub praecordiis situm," and quotes Isidore of 
Seville: "nomen habet eo quod ignis ibi habeat sedem," and Cicero: "cerebrum, cor, pulmones, iecur: haec 
enim sunt domicilia vitae." It would seem to make little difference for the point Thomas is making whether 
one identifies the liver, the heart, or the innards (viscera), as the seat of the passions, inasmuch as medieval 
physiology often attributed to these organs or this region the same set of functions. Thomas holds that blood 
is generated in the liver and that the heart is the instrumentum passionum animae (ST I-II, q. 48, a. 2 and ad 
1); the heart is also at the center of the blood system: per sanguinem in cordegeneration vitalis operatio in omnia 
membra diffunditur (In IV Sent. d. 11, exp. text.; Moos, 489, §325). In the Prologue of Super leremiam (Busa 
5:96b), he states that viscera and iecur symbolize the compassionis pietas of a true prophet; cf. Super Threnos 2 
(Busa 5:124c, §11). 

181. This language describes an act of total love, where attention, desire, and effort are focused on the 
beloved; one forgets oneself as if vanishing into thin air. Thomas finds the image of fire invaluable in dis¬ 
cussions of appetite, love, and desire, which are also bound up with the worship of God. Thus, for example, 
at STI-II, q. 102, a. 3, ad 8, on the ceremonial precepts of the Old Law, we read of the kind of sacrifice "in 
which the whole [offering] was consumed by fire, and this was called a 'holocaust', that is, 'all burnt'. For 
this kind of sacrifice was offered to God especially out of reverence for his majesty and love for his goodness, 
and was suitable to the state of perfection in the fulfilment of the [evangelical] counsels. And thus the whole 
was consumed by fire, so that as the whole animal, being dissolved into vapor, soared aloft, so too it might 
be signified that the whole man, and everything that is his, are subject to God's lordship, and should be of¬ 
fered to him." Or Super Rom. 12, lec. 2, n. 988: "Burning [fervor] comes from an abundance of heat; hence 
the Spirit is called 'burning', because, owing to an abundance of divine love, the whole man burns up into 
God" (Super Epistolas S. Pauli Lectura, ed. R. Cai [Turin/Rome: Marietti, 1953], 1:183). For further discussion 
of the fire imagery, see Peter A. Kwasniewski, "The Ecstasy of Love in Aquinas's Commentary on the Sentences," 
Angelicum 83 (2006): 51-93, at 69-72. 

182. The coherence of the physical analogy deserves notice: the heart begins as frozen prior to love's ac¬ 
tivity; it begins to be melted, going from hard and cold to liquid and warm; as the heat increases, it gets clos¬ 
er to boiling and then actually boils; just at this point it begins to evaporate, rising up into the air and suffer¬ 
ing dispersion—the absolute contrary of the solid, immobile lump of ice at the start. For a detailed analysis of 
this reply and its role in the Thomistic doctrine of love, see Kwasniewski, "Ecstasy in Aquinas's Sentences." 

183. Thomas is likely to have been familiar with an interesting text in Albert's commentary on the Sen¬ 
tences where the latter lays out a subtle understanding of various forms of union and touching: "(1) 'Vision' 
means a turning toward a thing's presence alone, whereas (2) 'comprehension', which fulfills hope, means 
a cleaving [adhaerentium] to it. But (3) 'love', since it is a tight band and a piercing mover, penetrating the 
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beloved, as Dionysius says, means an inherence [inhaerentium], . . . For there is a twofold union, name¬ 
ly through merit and through a sort of contact. For all virtue unites one to God through merit, but union 
through contact comes about in three ways. (1) [The first union is] according to presence; and this is when 
the intellect reaches a thing in its essence, but does not necessarily hold and possess it. Hence, this is likened to 
a mathematical touching, in which the ends that touch are merely together. (2) The second union is through 
a sort of cleaving and holding and possessing, and this touching is of that which fulfills hope, and is likened 
to a sort of touching of things conjoined. (3) The third is by inherence, when one thing, so to speak, enters 
into the other, and takes on impressions and affections from its nature; and this is the touching of love, and 
it is likened to the natural touching in which the touching things act upon and suffer from each other and 
mutually impress their properties upon one another. And the first mode of union is like a material disposi¬ 
tion for enjoying, while the second and third verge [on enjoyment], but (4) the fourth is perfective, and this 
is evident from its name, which is 'fruition', because this is the taste of calming sweetness, and that taste is 
elicited only from a thing's interior parts that are of the nature and character of that which we enjoy" (In 
I Sent. d. 1, B, a. 12, ad qa. 1 [ed. Borgnet, 35:29-30]). This text is cited in Latin (with a different English 
translation) in Rousselot, The Problem of Love, 206-7. 

184. For example, all members of a political community are human beings equal in their origin, nature, 
and end, but for the sake of the common good some few have authority over the many, in order to secure 
goods that would otherwise remain insecure (cf. ST I, q. 96, a. 4). Therefore, according to the one consid¬ 
eration (that of nature), no person is greater than another; according to the other consideration (that of of¬ 
fice, to which that of virtue ought to be conjoined), the many need and depend upon the few, and owe them 
obedience and honor, in that precise respect in which they are superior. 

185. In other words, the object of this power is not something that is good for itself or for some other part 
in isolation from the rest, but is aimed at as (in some way) the good of the whole organism. For example, if 
I desire an ice cream cone on a hot summer day, I desire a sensible good to which a certain sense-pleasure 
is attached, but I desire this particular good as something that will be good for me "on the whole" and "as a 
whole"—I regard myself as better off for eating this ice cream than I would be without it. 

186. Strictly speaking, as Aristotle says in On the Soul, one cannot see oneself seeing, since the particular 
senses do not sense themselves; it is through the sensus communis, an interior sense-power, that awareness of 
the activities and relationships of the particular senses and their objects is attained (see webnote 53). How¬ 
ever, the example Thomas gives is meant more to illustrate briefly a general truth—a person first sees before 
he reflects on the fact that he is seeing—than to make a claim about sight. 

187. On the handwritten corrections made to this fourth contra argument in the autograph manuscript, 
see Gils, "Textes inedits," 609-10. 

188. In other words, since the archer knows the target as an end for himself as archer (he knows the end 
as end), and he knows the relationship between the arrow, the shooting of the arrow, and the hitting of the 
target, he is therefore able to direct the arrow to the target. He can direct not only himself to the goal ("I want 
to hit the target") but also his instruments on his behalf (“I will hit that target with my arrow"). As we see 
also in the better-known Fifth Way (ST 1, q. 2, a. 3), it is impossible that an agent lacking intelligence, and 
hence lacking knowledge of the end as end and the relationship of means to end, can consistently attain, by 
complex activity, definite goals suited to its flourishing, unless it has been expressly designed to do so by an 
intelligent agent who does have the prerequisites in mind. Indeed, it is obvious that a man who acts unintel- 
ligently will consistently fail to attain goals suited to his flourishing, which implies the converse: success de¬ 
mands intelligence. How, then, does a bird or spider know how to do what it does so well, when it gives no 
evidence of knowing —by means of the kind of self-awareness or capacity for reflection found in a human 
agent—the end as end and the relationship of means to end? (For a nicely-turned statement of this point, see 
Comp, theol. I, ch. 76.) 

189. That is to say, in more familiar terms, they are moved "by instinct"—by behavioral patterns written 
into their nature by a higher agent who fashioned them. See In 1 Sent. d. 39, q. 2, a. 2 (Mandonnet, 932): 
"Hence he fashions such a nature [i.e., generable and corruptible] foreknowing the defectiveness that ac¬ 
companies it, which is an evil of nature, but not intending it [directly]. But he so provides that if evil occurs 
owing to some defectiveness of nature, it is ordered to good, as we see that one thing's corruption is anoth¬ 
er's generation; and that type of providence extends all the way to brute animals, which are rather urged 
on by an instinct of nature than [guided] by a choice of will. And thus the evil that occurs in them is com- 
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pensated for by a good of nature, not by the good of reward, as a fly's death is a spider's living [mors muscae 
estvictus aranae]." See also In II Sent. d. 24, q. 2, a. 2 (Mandonnet, 605): "Now this ratio of fittingness and of 
the good is perceived in one way by man, in another by brute—for the brute knows a thing to be fitting or 
harmful to itself not by a process of reasoning [ conferendo ], but by a certain natural instinct, whereas man 
considers the rationes thereof through a certain process of investigation and comparison." There is a fine dis¬ 
cussion of instinct in Sent. II De anima, ch. 13 (ed. Leon. 45.1:120-122, lines 175-222). 

190. These "things" or goods naturally willed include, for example, existence itself, which means life in 
all its grades, and whatever is understood to be preservative of life. See ST I, q. 82, aa. 1-2; I-II, q. 10, a. 1. 

191. For the argument to make sense, the "nature" mentioned here has to be the nature of each power of 
soul and each bodily part, so that the point would be: While each and every "component" of an animal has 
a natural (in a sense, "automatic") orientation to something suitable for that component, the good of the whole 
animal, as such, is not adequately secured by the mere ensemble of such orientations. Since the whole is es¬ 
sentially different from the parts and is not their mere sum, so too the good of the whole as one is essentially 
different from the good of the parts separately. Thus, if there is a state or condition in which it is good for the 
animal as a whole to be, there must be both some knowledge of that in which this state or condition consists, 
and a specific directedness toward it. The latter, of course, requires a specific power having just this good for 
its province, since the good of a complex whole could never be consistently achieved without such a power. 

192. Thomas seems to be saying that even as an organism has a basic appetite for the good proportioned 
to it as a whole, the good to which it is directed by its Creator, so too, love can be seen as the most basic act 
of this basic appetite for the good. The act of love is that in which all appetitive activity "terminates," in the 
sense of leading back to it and proceeding forth from it: "While many acts seem to pertain to will, such as 
desiring, delighting, hating, and suchlike, nevertheless love is found to be the one principle and common 
root of them all" (SCG IV, ch. 19), or more briefly, "every act of will is rooted in love" (ibid.). Or ST I, q. 20, 
a. 1: "Every other appetitive motion presupposes love, as a sort of first root. For no one desires anything ex¬ 
cept a good that is loved, nor does anyone rejoice except in a good that is loved. Even hatred arises solely in 
regard to things that run contrary to a good that is loved. And likewise sorrow and all the other [passions] 
are manifestly to be referred back to love as to a first principle. Hence, in whatever there is will or appetite, 
there must be love; for take away this first, and all the others are taken away." Thomas is not arguing that 
every appetitive motion has for its end an act of love; this would make no sense, since the object of appetite 
is precisely a good that the lover desires or rests in. Rather, the act of love is the abiding source of appetitive 
motion. 

193. Thomas mentions three powers to which animal appetite pertains, but he narrows this to two pow¬ 
ers for animal love. The reason is that while the irascible is an appetitive power, it is concerned not primar¬ 
ily and simply with the good, but rather with the arduous or difficult good. This complexity of object already 
makes it a faculty derivative of something prior and more basic, namely the concupiscible. See the response 
to the fifth objection. 

194. gradns, which here should be taken to mean specifically different levels or steps of appetitive activity. 
God's is the simplest in the upward direction of spirituality: he has will alone, whereby he directs all things 
actively—indeed, his will is his very nature. Plants, and especially inanimate things, are simplest in the 
downward direction of materiality: they have merely nature, no will or knowing inclination. 

195. This last category would include plants, inanimate substances, elements, and parts of elements. In 
plants, the principle is a soul, working from within. In the others, all are directed toward suitable ends or 
states of being by tendencies inscribed into their constitution. Their being moved comes from without, but how 
they move when moved, and what they naturally move toward, is from an internal principle, their substan¬ 
tial form (cf. Thomas's opusculum De occultis operibns naturae). This conclusion is not invalidated by modern 
physics, Newtonian or otherwise. The theory of gravitation, for example, could not account for the regular, 
predictable behavior of bodies in gravitational fields if such bodies were affected at random or if they then 
moved at random. The very fact that a body tends toward the dominant center of gravity suggests a "readi¬ 
ness" on its own part to be so drawn. 

196. Cf. Aristotle, Ethics VII, ch. 11 (1152b 13), who reports the opinion, but without attributing it to Pla¬ 
to: "Now in general pleasure is thought to be not good, because every pleasure is a perceptible genesis to na¬ 
ture, and no genesis is akin to the ends, for example, no housebuilding to a house" (trans. Seth Benardete, 
in The Tragedy and Comedy of Life: Plato's Philebus [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993], 66, n. 122). 
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The opinion is a matter for discussion in the Philebus, 53C-54E. Having said to Protarchus: "What about the 
following kind of thing? Haven't we actually heard this about pleasure, 'It is always a becoming, but there is 
altogether no being ( ousia) of pleasure?'" (53C), Socrates then distinguishes between "genesis" and "being" 
(the former always for the sake of the latter), and concludes: "Isn't it the case, then, that pleasure, provided 
it is a genesis, must of necessity become for the sake of some being?" (54C). 

197. That is, there is pleasure both because the inclination attains a suitable object and because the ani¬ 
mal is aware of having so attained it. 

198. On the difference between pleasure or delight (delectatio) and joy (gaudium), see In III Sent. d. 26, q. 
1, a. 3; In IVSent. d. 49, q. 3, a. 1, qa. 4; STI-II, q. 31, a. 3 and q. 35, a. 2; De ueritate, q. 26, a. 4, ad 5; SCG I, 
ch. 90. 

199. In other words, the irascible, too, presupposes the concupiscible; every motion of the irascible appe¬ 
tite originates and terminates in an act of the concupiscible appetite. For a full presentation of the reason for 
positing these two different sensitive appetites in animals, see In III Sent. d. 26, q. 1, aa. 2-4; STl, q. 81, a. 2. 

200. The objection plays upon an ambiguity so palpable ("precedes the terminus") that it is hard to make 
it convincing. That one has to commute to a city before reaching the office makes it clear that some motion 
precedes the attainment of the desired terminus. On the other hand, if the terminus were not first present in 
the intention of the driver, the motion would never be initiated. The statement is begging for a distinction: 
intention of the end precedes motion toward it; but motion toward it precedes the attainment of the end. 

201. One loves a means to an end inasmuch as it is ordered to that end, giving some access to it, having 
something of the end already present in it. If I happen to like vacationing in Croatia, I will like nice photo¬ 
graphs or advertisements of Croatia, plane tickets to Croatia, or reminiscing about a past vacation, etc., all of 
which bring me closer, in some sense, to the thing I like most of all in this particular sphere of life, viz., actu¬ 
ally being there. Moreover, as Thomas points out, the affection of desire, which moves me toward an absent 
good, is activated only by an affection that takes the good to be desirable in the first place; love of the end is 
the principium, the starting-point, of the affective processio. If someone happens to dislike Croatia, don't show 
him the photographs, advertisements, tickets, etc.; they are steps toward an end he has no interest in attain¬ 
ing, even from afar. 

202. Given that it has to be a desire for something, desire can be moved only if the appetite is already 
shaped by and stamped with the form of the object to be pursued through the motion of desire. Desire is 
thus understood here as a consequence or extension of a more basic correspondence between appetite and 
appetible object. 

203. This is a statement of something metaphysically true about being pleased, not a moral evaluation of 
what is in fact fitting for (say) a rational agent at a given moment. Speaking formally, what is really fitting for 
the one being pleased is whatever befits, as a matter of fact, the nature or custom of the power(s) engaged in 
the activity. Thus, one might say, the eye is delighted in the very seeing of beautiful colors, the palate in the 
very tasting of fine flavors, but the thing beheld is not necessarily a thing suited to the beholder, nor the food 
physically healthy for the body. To a lover of physical exercise, running is pleasant when the runner is actu¬ 
ally running, because something suited to that person's habits has been "joined" to him. A lover of just acts 
experiences delight in doing just acts, for at that time these acts are, as it were, "joined" to his being. 

204. If a love of something originates from the pleasure experienced in connection with it, in this case the 
pleasure seems to be the reason for the love, not the love for the pleasure. 

205. Love goes deeper than pleasure, because love makes a difference to the way the appetite itself is dis¬ 
posed to objects, whereas pleasure is the result of the joining of the lover to what is already loved. Pleasure is 
an experience of welcome presence (of "something suitable and near at hand"), love is a change at the deep¬ 
est springs of action ("the informing of the appetite by the one desired"). 

206. Compare the language here to that of Albert the Great's discussion of the union of love (cited in 
webnote 183). 

207. Gils speaks of the "redaction laborieuse" to which this reply was subjected, a process that extended 
to everything from choice of phrase to order of premises. The draft version from the autograph manuscript 
is reproduced in Gils, "Textes inedits," 610. Here is a translation of that version, noting the author's cancel¬ 
lations: "To the second it should be said that love the good is the perfection of the one who has appetite for 
it inasmuch as it [the good] is fitting for him according to any part whatsoever of him, and is also the appe¬ 
tite's perfection inasmuch as it is its object. Hence the good both informs the one who has appetite for it ac- 
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cording to that part of him with respect to which it is fitting for him (and in this way delight is caused; hence 
delight follows upon union with the thing, as was said); and the good also informs the appetite (and in this 
way love is caused). Hence it was said above that it [love] follows upon apprehension (speaking about love in 
knowing beings, in which it is properly found). And since appetite for a thing precedes, at least in the pro¬ 
cess of generation, the attainment of it. . . [sentence left unfinished ; Gils completes it: therefore, in that way, love 
precedes delight]. Now sometimes delight comes first in the order of nature (as the end comes before the 
things that are toward the end), when something is loved on account of the delight in it, and in this way de¬ 
light is the cause of love. But this happens because in those things that are loved on account of delight, the 
delight itself is what is chiefly loved, not the things that bring delight, and then [in such a scenario] delight is 
taken as a certain good which is the object of love. But since delight is not the only thing that has the ratio of 
good, something other than delight may be loved, and then the thing that delights is the end of the love, and 
not the delight itself, since the lover transforms himself into the beloved more than conversely [i.e., more 
than he transforms the beloved into himself], while delight is an effect, in the lover, of a thing loved that is 
fitting to him, once it has been joined to him. Hence he who truly loves someone is not seeking delight, but 
the very one loved. So too love is a mor e v e hement passion than d e light. And so love in some way always 
precedes and causes delight, whereas delight sometimes per accidens causes [a certain] love and precedes it. 
Hence love is prior simply speaking." 

208. A point often made by St. Thomas: the strength of hatred for an evil depends on the strength of love 
for some good, which is always greater (cf. STI-II, q. 29, aa. 1-3). If one did not love health, one would not 
hate sickness; if one did not love one's own status so much, one could not envy a colleague's progress; if one 
did not love a friend, one would not fight against his enemy. The reason in all cases is the same: evil is hat¬ 
ed only because it obstructs the obtainment or preservation or increase of a good that is loved. This is one 
among many ways of showing that evil can only be the privation of a good, and never something positive in 
its own right. 

209. If one compares pleasures and pains at different levels, the pains (or the evils that cause the pains) 
can be greater, more powerful, than the pleasures (or the goods that cause the pleasures). However, if one 
makes a comparison at the same level, the pleasures and goods clearly take precedence. Thus the one who 
loves to eat or drink will eat and drink for the sake of the pleasure, even if he knows well that excess leads 
to unpleasant consequences afterward (e.g., bloatedness, nausea, headache). The pleasure of food, drink, or 
sexual intercourse is, of itself, more powerful and hence more sought after than the accompanying pains are 
fled. Otherwise, male animals would not fight and suffer wounds in their efforts to win a mate or capture a 
prey (cf. ST I, q. 81, a. 2, end of the response; De ueritate, q. 25, a. 2). 

210. Anger does not really destroy love, but sets up an impediment to the return of love that was already 
lost. It could also be that an object of love comes to be seen as injurious to one's own good or the good of an¬ 
other, and this would then provoke hatred against it, from which anger could arise that then banishes any 
lingering feelings of love or liking toward it. In either way, anger itself is not more powerful than love. By 
the argument of the reply to the third objection, we know that hatred for the injurious object as well as an¬ 
ger against it stems solely from love of the injured good. Hence, anger is stronger than love only per accidens. 
Thomas also makes the astute observation that no one is inclined to revenge in so far as feelings of love still 
linger. The anger has to be powerful enough to drive out those feelings, by way of stoking hatred. 

211. This is an elegant structure: love is the transformation of the appetite, the formal union of lover 
and loved; peace is the resting of the appetite in that formal union; desire is the (further) motion toward real 
union or possession. One has a vivid sense here of the spiritual dimension: the peace of which St. Thom¬ 
as speaks is not that permanent and definitive peace of eternal life, but the interior peace that results from 
communion of wills in the good, however much desire remains for the vision —the manifest presence —of the 
supreme good. 

212. Without a doubt, while this early treatment of a subject to which the author would many times re¬ 
turn contains a number of interesting points, it lacks the decisiveness and clarity characteristic of the more 
mature discussions. The replies to the arguments on behalf of the superiority of knowledge are noteworthy, 
for they show Thomas striving to correct an exaltation of the intellect on specious grounds. In the article as 
a whole, he refrains from attributing a simple priority and primacy to intellect or of acknowledging the will's 
thoroughgoing derivation from and dependency upon it—positions he was later to formulate. In this regard 
there was certainly a development in his thought. For a presentation of the view he would eventually de- 
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fend, along with objections and replies, see Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, Beatitude: A Commentary on St. Thom¬ 
as' Theological Summa, Iallae, qq. 1-54, trans. Patrick Cummins (St. Louis, MO: B. Herder, 1955), 87-95; Josef 
Pieper, Happiness and Contemplation, trans. Richard and Clara Winston (South Bend, IN: St. Augustine's Press, 
1998); Lawrence Dewan, "The Real Distinction between Intellect and Will," Angelicum 57 (1980): 557-93. 

213. That is, if love takes its origin from knowledge, knowledge must be more perfect, since among crea¬ 
tures an origin, as such, is superior to that which originates from it (a thing functions as origin precisely by 
having some perfection, and another thing has to be originated precisely because it lacks some perfection). 
This is not true, of course, in the Trinity, where the Father is the unoriginated origin of the Son, yet the Son 
is in no way inferior to the Father. 

214. At STI-II, q. 3, a. 4, asking whether happiness is an operation of the intellect or of the will, Thomas 
cites a clearer text from the same Gospel (Jn. 17:3): "This is eternal life, that they may know you, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have sent." 

215. Of course, this has to be understood not in reference to the total set of "all things," as if the will is 
pleased or displeased by all things at once, but in regard to each member of the set: the will is, or can be, 
pleased or displeased with anything of all the things that are. 

216. On the immaterial reception of sensible forms by sense powers, cf. Sent. II De anima, ch. 24 (ed. Leon. 
45.1:169): "At times form is received into a patient according to a different mode of being than it has in the 
agent, because the material disposition of the patient with a view to receiving is not like the material dispo¬ 
sition that is in the agent. And so the form is received into the patient without matter, inasmuch as the pa¬ 
tient is likened to the agent in form but not in matter. And in this manner, sensation [sensus] receives form 
without matter, since the form has being [esse} in different modes in sensation and in the sensible thing. For 
in the sensible thing it has natural being [esse naturale ], whereas in sensation it has intentional and spiritu¬ 
al being [esse intentionale et spirituale]." One is accustomed to reading texts in which sense and intellect are 
contrasted, but Aquinas also emphasizes their similarity, as we read at In De sensu et sensato, lec. 19: "A nat¬ 
ural body receives forms according to natural and material being, according to which they have in them¬ 
selves contrariety, and so one and the same body cannot at the same time receive whiteness and blackness; 
but sense and intellect receive the forms of things spiritually and immaterially according to a certain inten¬ 
tional being [spiritualiter et immaterialiter secundum esse quoddam intentionale ], according to which they have 
no contrariety. Hence sense and intellect can receive the species of contrary sensibles at the same time." On 
esse intentionale, see H.-D. Simonin, "La notion A'intentio dans Toeuvre de saint Thomas," Revue des Sciences 
philosophiques et theologiques 19 (1930): 445-63; Andre Hayen, L'intentionnelselon saint Thomas, 2nd ed. (Paris: 
Desclee de Brouwer, 1954). 

217. This oft-cited text implies a point of great importance for Thomas, namely that it is quite a differ¬ 
ent thing to "have" something by way of knowledge than to have it in its proper being—to be united to it 
as it is in itself, whether to transform it into oneself (as with ordinary food), or to be in its bodily and spiri¬ 
tual presence (as with friends), or even to be transformed by it (as with the food of the Eucharist). Posses¬ 
sion by knowledge is compatible with distance, whereas possession by appetite aims at nearness, contact, in¬ 
timacy, assimilation. (For a fine text on this point from earlier in the Scriptum, see In II Sent. d. 39, q. 1, a. 2, 
translated in webnote 219.) The contrast is crisply stated in De ueritate, q. 22, a. 3, where, to the fourth objec¬ 
tion ("Appetite is for a thing that is not had, according to Augustine. But in animals the good is already had 
through knowledge. Therefore, in animals, an appetite that would require a special power does not follow 
upon knowledge of the good"), the following reply is made: "One who has appetite for good seeks to have 
the good, not according to intentional being [esse intentionale ], as it is had by the one who knows it, but ac¬ 
cording to natural being [esse naturale]. Hence an animal's having the good by way of knowing it does not 
prevent it from having appetite for it." (Cf. STI, q. 78, a. 1, ad 3.) For such comparisons of cognition and ap- 
petition, see, e.g., De ueritate, q. 1, a. 2; In De div. nom. 4, lec. 10, n. 427; ST I, q. 16, a. 1; STI-II, q. 27, a. 2, ad 
2; Comp, theol. I, ch. 46. For commentary and further citations, see M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, "Le desir du bon- 
heur et l'existence de Dieu," Revue des Sciences philosophiques et theologiques 13 (1924): 163-64; H.-D. Simonin, 
"Autour de la solution thomiste du probleme de l'amour," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age 
6 (1931): 247-51; Joseph de Finance, Etre et agir (Paris: Beauchesne, 1945), 183-207; Raymond R. McGin¬ 
nis, The Wisdom of Love: A Study in the Psycho-metaphysics of Love according to the Principles of St. Thomas (Rome: 
Catholic Book Agency, 1951), 56-69. 

218. The axiom invokes a priority of metaphysical dependency: it is only by some "perfection" already 
possessed—a nature or form—that a thing is ordered to, and can actively order itself to, another as its perfec- 
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tion. Were it not for human nature, were it not for the innate capacity to be conformed to intelligible reality, 
the human being could not in fact have God as an end to be loved. In this sense, a higher perfection, union 
with the good, presupposes a lesser perfection of "unitability" with the good. If the priority were taken as a 
moral one, the axiom would be saying that for any being whatsoever, its inherent perfection as knower ex¬ 
ceeds its derivative perfection as subordinate. This is clearly false for the rational creature, which can be per¬ 
fect "in itself" only when it is well-ordered to God precisely as its (and the entire universe's) common good, 
not as its own proper good. For full argumentation, see Charles De Koninck, On the Primacy of the Common 
Good: Against the Personalists; The Principle of the New Order ; In Defense of Saint Thomas, trans. Sean Collins and 
published as a special issue of The Aquinas Review 4.1 (1997). 

219. "Knowing" here must be taken strictly to mean simply knowing about or knowing of them, not the 
kind of knowledge gained through experience or acquaintance, which would, of course, involve love (for 
no one can "get into" something unless he likes it or loves it). As preacher and confessor, St. Thomas knows 
that it is desirable to be "informed about" bad things, like sins or heresies or the devil, the better to avoid 
them or to liberate their victims. The statement here is phrased as a universal rule. If there were an object of 
knowledge that could not be known without causing corruption in the appetites, then to know it would be 
bad—but only because one could not merely know it. 

Important nuances to the present discussion can be found in a text back in Book II (In II Sent. d. 39, q. 1, 
a. 2; Mandonnet, 988-89) in which St. Thomas explains the difference between sins of intellect and sins of 
will, underlining the radical difference between how the intellect proportions things to itself and how the 
will goes out to things in their own nature. "It should be said that in sin there is the ratio of evil, and beyond 
this, the ratio of guilt. And each one is found in a different way in the [sinner's] act of intellect and his act of 
will, since in the will's act, there is evil from the object, but the same is not so in the intellect's act, since to 
will an evil is itself evil, but to understand an evil is not evil. The reason for this difference can be taken from 
the object of each. For the will's object is the good, while the intellect's object is the true. Now, good and 
evil are in things, as is said in Metaphysics VI, whereas true and false are in the soul. Thus, the will, in its own 
act, tends to its object just as the object is in itself [ secundum quod se habet in re], and therefore the will's act is 
good or evil directly from the goodness or evil of the thing willed. In contrast, the intellect in its act tends to 
a thing according to its being in the soul [secundum quod est in anima ]; but the ratio both of goods and of evils 
in the soul is itself good, and thus to know good and evil is, in itself, a good thing; hence Boethius says that 
knowledge of evil cannot be lacking to the good. But evil attaches to the intellect's act owing to an undue 
proportion of intellect to thing, namely, because it apprehends a thing to be other than it really is. For to un¬ 
derstand a thing by a falsehood is an evil in the intellect's act, just as the true is this act's good, as is said in 
Ethics VI. 

"Accordingly, an act of intellect that is bad in this way does not have the ratio of guilt in the same way as 
a [bad] act of will, in which evil is found in a manner peculiar to it; because the ratio of guilt is found pri¬ 
marily in the will's act, whereas in acts of intellect and of the other powers it is found only inasmuch as they 
are commanded by the will. For a deformed act has the ratio of guilt only because it proceeds from one who 
has dominion over his acts. Now this is in man according to that power which [first] stands open to many 
things, not being determined to any one of them except by itself; and this description fits the will alone. 
For the powers affixed to bodily organs are compelled to perform some act through the organ undergoing 
change, without which they cannot proceed into act; and the intellect, too, although it is a power not affixed 
to a bodily organ, is still compelled to something by reason or argumentation, or it fails to attain something, 
lacking the ability to attain it owing to a defect in demonstration or [a dimness] of intellectual light; whereas 
the will has power, of itself, [to go] for anything whatsoever that shall have been apprehended, nor by any 
consideration can it be violently prevented from going after it. The reason is this: since intellect is borne to a 
thing inasmuch as it exists in the soul (whereby it has the ratio of the true), in order to understand a thing 
intellect requires some middle light or demonstration through which it makes the thing proportionate to be¬ 
ing understood by it; hence, too, through reasoning one can be with necessity torn away from consenting 
to something. But the will, as was said, is borne to the will's object as it is in itself; and so the will need not 
have any activity on the object to make it proportioned to the will, whether withdrawing it from matter, or 
something of that sort, as the intellect does; but the will is borne straightaway to the apprehended thing, just 
as it really is [directe in rem apprehensam, secundum quod est, fertur ]; and therefore it cannot fail to be borne to 
whatsoever it wills [non potest deficere quin feratur in quodcumque voluerit], either by something preventing it, 
or by any failure of its own." 
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220. The response seems to be saying that the necessary priority of knowledge to love need not be con¬ 
strued as an absolute priority, though unavoidably there is some kind of precedence, be it only in the "way 
of generation": without knowledge, love cannot get started and grow toward maturity. The response leaves 
undetermined, however, the exact positions of knowledge and love at the end of the process. Again, as Gils 
records ("Textes inedits," 610-11), the autograph manuscript of Book III contains a different version of the 
response, which is worth translating for its fuller argument: "To the second, it should be said that perfect and 
imperfect may be considered in two ways: either in regard to a single thing, and from this vantage, with re¬ 
spect to nature a perfect individual comes before [the same individual as] imperfect, whereas the imperfect 
individual comes before [the same individual as perfect] in time or in the process of generation; or they may 
be considered simply, and from this vantage something perfect comes before, even in the process of genera¬ 
tion or in time, because everything imperfect takes its origin from something perfect. Therefore, to consider 
will and intellect insofar as they are certain properties of the one in whom they are is to consider them ac¬ 
cording to their being, and here, too, what is attended to is the order of nature; hence, according to such a 
consideration, intellect is naturally more perfect than, and prior to, will. But to consider them according to 
their order to acts is to consider them as if in the process of generation; and from this vantage, the human 
intellect is prior to the human will, but follows upon the divine will ordaining it to its natural act through a 
natural appetite placed in it." 

221. That is, one cannot compare intellectual knowledge, which is proper to man, to the love operative in 
animals as animals, concerning which one must be speaking of sensitive love based on sewse-knowledge. The 
comparison must be carried out between knowledge and love within the same being and at the same level. 

222. While the reward is for the sake of the one who is rewarded (for it benefits him, not another), the 
very same person sought to earn this reward out of love for the rewarder, stretching out to him so as to be 
united with him. And since charity or union with God is the root of merit, meriting is seen as the result of 
acting for and from union with God in this life. Indeed, this union of love was not only the precondition for 
earning the reward, but also the reason the reward was sought, and the only reason the reward can be eter¬ 
nally pleasing and perfective. 

223. This is true, ceteris paribus and in hac lacrymarum valle. Loving God, as such, is always better than 
knowing him, as such; but loving and knowing him is better than merely loving him, and knowing him 
perfectly so as to love him perfectly is better than loving perfectly yet lacking perfect knowledge, if such 
were possible. See F. Russell Hittinger, "When It Is More Excellent to Love than to Know: The Other Side of 
Thomistic 'Realism'," Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 57 (1983): 171-79. 

224. The draft version of this response, as found in the autograph manuscript, is reproduced in Gils, 
"Textes inedits," 611. Here is a translation of that version, noting the author's cancellations: "To the xii. it 
should be said that the will's not being subject to compulsion occurs because it holds th e ultimat e the first 
rank it has a certain infinity in [its] inclination toward other things, whence its activity is not [de]termined 
by another (which is [what it means] to be compelled), but it itself determines the activities of other things, 
which is [what it means] to move all the other powers; and according to this consideration it is said that will 
surpasses intellect." 

225. That is, a knower in some way orders itself to something as to an end, and in so doing could be said 
to be ordered ab interiori (as the spider, without further prompting, directs its activities toward making a web, 
trapping insects, eating and reproducing, or a bird in like manner picks up sticks to build its nest), but all 
things—lifeless things, too—can be put to use, applied to an end, by an outside agent, ab exteriori, as when a 
chef places a certain order into eggs, milk, vegetables, herbs, and butter in order to produce an omelette. At 
another level, the non-intelligent spider or bird is also ordered from without, by the knower who implanted 
its instincts in it. 

226. For example, plants, which are alive and function with a natural appetite for vital goods such as 
life itself and its activities of feeding, self-repair, reproduction. Still, such a thing cannot be called a knower, 
however much it may be said to give evidence of a natural "love" for its own good and the good of its species 
(cf. Aristotle's statement that the vegetative soul, as such, strives for imitation of divine immortality in the 
only way possible to corruptible things, namely by reproduction: On the Soul II, ch. 4). 

227. The draft version of this response, as found in the autograph manuscript, is reproduced in Gils, 
"Textes inedits," 611. Here is a translation of that version, noting the author's cancellations: "To the xiii. it 
should be said that love, properly speaking, exists only in things that are knowers, yet it [the term] is ex- 
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tended participatively also to others, while this is not the case with knowledge, because knowledge incli¬ 
nation (or the order of one thing to another) can be , to which love pertains, can be from another [and] 
not from itself, and on the basis of such an inclination one speaks of appetite in things lacking knowledge; 
whereas b e ing the perfection of being can only be from the intrinsic [principles] of a thing, and it is to this 
[perfection of being] that knowledge pertains." 

228. Note that the objection concludes cautiously: videtur esse, not est as in all the other objections. Other 
candidates are more confidently put forward as definitions (Ergo caritas est idem quod concordia, etc.), where¬ 
as the point here is: Whether beneficence really is the same as charity, surely charity, in the final analy¬ 
sis, "amounts to" what we actually do for others; and this pertains to beneficence. Hence "the charity that 
counts" is beneficence. 

229. Liz Carmichael comments on Thomas's breakthrough-cum-blunder at this point: "By formally mak¬ 
ing amicitia a definition of caritas, Thomas broke new ground. It is remarkable, but fortunately not fatal to his 
argument, that at this crucial moment he depends on what appears to be a misquotation of Aristotle, one 
that he never repeats!" (Friendship: Interpreting Christian Love [London: T&T Clark, 2004], 105-6). In n. 21 on 
p. 231 of her study, Carmichael explains how the misquotation was likely to have arisen from a mixture of 
Albert, Grosseteste, and Michael of Ephesus. 

230. This argument calls to mind a verse at the end of the Song of Songs: "Deep waters cannot quench 
love, nor floods sweep it away. Were one to offer all he owns to purchase love, he would be roundly mocked" 
(8:7). Earlier in the Scriptum, Thomas took occasion to expound the statement "The Holy Spirit is the love, or 
charity, or dilection, of the Father and the Son," as follows: "These three things are related by way of addi¬ 
tion to one another. For 'love' bespeaks a simple inclination of the affection toward the loved object; hence 
it sometimes also bespeaks passion, insofar as it is in the sensitive part, and in this way love is found even in 
irrational things. 'Dilection' [dilectio], however, presupposes choice [electio], as the very word shows; hence 
it belongs only to rational beings. But 'charity' signifies a certain vehemence of dilection, insofar as the be¬ 
loved [dilectum] is held at an inestimable price, according to which things of great worth [res multi pretii\ are 
called 'dear' [charae]" (In I Sent. d. 10, exp. text.; Mandonnet, 272). Thomas alludes to the same etymology 
at STI-II, q. 26, a. 3: Caritas autem addit supra amorem perfectionem quandam amoris, inquantum id quod amatur 
magni pretii aestimatur, lit ipsum nomen designat. 

231. It should be clear that Thomas, with the concept conuiuere, is thinking primarily not about just living 
in the same house (for even enemies can share bed and board, at least for a time), but about being together 
in a way worthy of rational beings, sharing their life together, and in this way really living together. 

232. That is, as the next paragraph will show, there are some terms that are "included" in the meaning 
of love by being various elements that constitute its complete essence, though "love" refers specifically to a 
resting of the appetite in the beloved, from which all these elements flow. 

233. On Thomas's view that "love begins at home," i.e., with love of one's true self, and is thence ex¬ 
panded or extended to include another created person who is loved as "another self," see the superb analy¬ 
ses of Gallagher, "Thomas Aquinas on Self-Love" and "Desire for Beatitude and Love of Friendship." 

234. Speculative matters such as demonstrations in mathematics or well-grounded political opinions are 
not moral issues; they are questions of argumentation that is either true or false, probable or improbable, 
etc. Friendship is based on a common love of certain goods with all that is implied in such love (as Thomas is 
describing in this passage). Hence, strictly speaking, disagreement, discordia, concerning speculative issues is 
not, per se, a cause of the parting of ways, unless and until it becomes a moral issue—as can easily happen if 
a difference in view becomes an occasion for anger, sadness, hatred, or some other passion. Though it is evi¬ 
dent that like-minded people more readily associate and form friendships, intellectual history and often our 
own experience provide many examples of intimate friendships between thinkers of utterly different per¬ 
spectives on fundamental issues, just as we see that friendships between those who are utterly like-mind¬ 
ed can fall to pieces as a result of discord introduced by moral problems (envy of success, betrayal of confi¬ 
dences, sexual transgression, etc.). All this goes to confirm Aristotle's insight. For an extended discussion, see 
Daniel Schwartz Porzecanski, "Aquinas on Concord: 'Concord Is a Union of Wills, Not of Opinions,"' Review 
of Metaphysics 57 (2003): 25-42. 

235. A remarkable difference can be observed between this paragraph in Thomas's final version of Book 
III and the draft paragraph preserved in the autograph manuscript. Gils speaks of the latter version as a "re¬ 
daction foncierement differente"; the draft is given in "Textes inedits," 611-12. Here is a translation of that 
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draft, noting the author's cancellations: " It should be known that love is of a thing in two ways : in one way, 
it is of some inherent thing to which [the intellect] the affection draws itself so that it participates in it; in 

this way one lov e s sw e etn e ss in win e and pl e asur e in a woman; and this love is called th e lov e of concu¬ 

pisc e nce prop e rly sp e aking. For love as uniting aff e ctions [to things] informs appetite with the very thing 
loved, and appetite is ordered to the thing's presence [or: the thing itself]. Now in any kind of love [ab amore 
sive dilectione] is included whatever things follow of necessity front love. And since love makes the thing 
loved as though the form of the lover lover's appetite, as was said previously, there must be the same pro¬ 
portion between the thing loved and the lover's appetite, as there is of a natural form to natural appetite. 
But the form in natural things is (1) the term of motion inasmuch as before obtaining the form nature does 
all things for the sake of [the form], and (2) the natural appetite rests in it once it is possessed, and (3) it is 
the principle of the activity of the thing that now has the form, since a thing acts according to the condition 
and requirements [ exigentiam ] of its form. Now the lover Now love sometimes has its term in the lover him¬ 
self, and turns other things that are outside of him back to himself, as happens whence those things that as 
those things that one is said to love on account of delight or gain. Whence one does not properly love them, 
but rather oneself, while one desires the other things for oneself; and owing to this, it is called 'concupiscence 
of the things loved.' Hence love of self includes concupiscence of the things that someone loves on account 
of himself. But sometimes love has its term in something outside oneself, and then love other things the lov¬ 
er turns other things back to the one loved—both according to affection (inasmuch as he desires goods for 
the [beloved] which [the beloved] does not have and rejoices with him over the things he has, and in that 
way, benevolence toward a friend is included in love) and again, according to effect (inasmuch as he does 
good things for him, and shares with him his own self and what he has [etse ipsum etsua ei communicat], and 
in that way, beneficence is included [in love]). It is also necessary that the loved become the appetite's rule 
in the things the lover chooses, as the form is [the appetite's rule] for a natural thing; and from this vantage, 
included in love is concord, according to which someone wills and does the same things as a friend in things 
that are subject to the will ([since] love binds [friends together] by means of the will), [but] not in opinions, 
which precede the will, since they are in the intellect. Hence having diverse the same opinions about the 
heavens and about speculative matters is not important to friendship [non pertinent ad amicitiam], as is said in 
Ethics IX [ch. 6 (1167a 24-25)]." 

236. Thomas had originally written a much longer response, as preserved in the autograph manuscript 
(cf. Gils, "Textes inedits," 612): "To the first, therefore, it should be said that any friendship includes concu¬ 
piscence or desire; because, on the one hand, in the kind of friendship in which the love with which some¬ 
one loves a friend curves back [ retorquetur ] to the lover, there is concupiscence for that thing according to 
which the loved one is curved back to the lover, such as money or pleasure; on the other hand, in the kind 
of friendship in which the lover's love is fixed upon the one loved, there is concupiscence for the very one 
loved, such that the lover draws himself toward him, and not conversely. And so, the friend desires [concupi- 
scit] to see his friend and to live life together with hint, and although from this there follows the greatest de¬ 
light, nevertheless the friend does not chiefly have his eye on this delight, but rather on the one loved. Au¬ 
gustine, therefore, in the definition mentioned above, defines charity according to the wayfarer's state, in 
which God is absent to us; hence by charity we desire [ concupiscimus ] to become present to him, which oc¬ 
curs through vision. Hence he puts the vision of God in first place, as the chief desideratum, and he subjoins 
enjoyment as if it were secondary." 

237. On the distinction between peace and concord, see STII-II, q. 29, a. 1. For a detailed study, see Mar¬ 
cos F. Manzanedo, "La paz segun Santo Tomas," Studium 44 (2004): 431-60. 

238. God's activity of loving us comes before, takes precedence over, and has the primacy in our activity 
of loving him. Charity is our participation in God's eternally simple act of love; it is not something we do that 
God, as it were, "supports," but something he does in us, freely seconded by the soul. 

239. For Thomas's ideas on what is merely hinted at in this response, see A. Ara, "La deificazione 
dell'uomo nel Commento alle Sentenze di Tommaso d'Aquino," Vivens Homo 15.2 (2004): 319-51; Alvaro Huer- 
ga, "Lfmites del amor deificante," in Atti del Congresso Internazionale (Roma-Napoli 17-24 Aprile 1974) Tommaso 
d'Aquino nel suo settimo centenario (Naples: Edizioni Domenicane Italiane, 1974), 4:500-510. 

240. The point Thomas is making is subtle but important, for it is the precise distinction between true and 
false friendship. True friendship is directed toward friends really sharing certain activities together, but that 
does not mean the seeing, conversing, enjoying, or whatever is done together are the goal each friend seeks. 
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as if they might be chosen (were it possible) independently of the person beheld, spoken with, or enjoyed; 
rather, the persons who love each other are, for one another, the goal of their friendship, and these activities 
are the fullest way of attaining that goal. In contrast, false friendship is directed only toward what can be ob¬ 
tained from the other, not toward the "person" of the other, and in this way there is no other end of the re¬ 
lationship beyond the activities or their results; in principle, the other person need not exist at all, if what he 
or she provides could be more readily obtained in other ways. This is why such relationships tend to dissolve 
when the pleasures or honors or gifts of money dry up, or when an alternative and superior source appears 
on the scene. Needless to say, in life the lines are often drawn more ambiguously, with friendships mingling 
or oscillating between aspects of the true and the false; but the distinction itself remains clear, true, and ap¬ 
plicable, as is evident from everyday opinions we form about people. "You can tell by the way he treats her 
that he is using her for his own ends." "Look at how devotedly and patiently she takes care of her crippled, 
unemployed husband; she must really love him." 

241. Is it implicit in this view that the "friends" will include Christ, too, who is the chief friend of the 
Christian? Jerome's point seems to be directed against a concupiscent approach to other Christians (a fortiori, 
to Christ himself). We are not eager to see each other and to have that pleasure, but to be joined together in 
the spirit of charity that emanates from Christ. The response seems meant to set aside an obvious misrepre¬ 
sentation rather than to address the deeper question of how exactly love of friendship and love of concupis¬ 
cence are related. 

242. Namely, God, and the blessed who are perfectly conformed to him, who (as Thomas's response im¬ 
plies) are "few" in comparison with the human race. 

243. It is important to register the resonances of the Latin term: virtus, derived from vir, conveys the note 
of manliness, strength, power, capacity. See Peter A. Kwasniewski, "Transcendence, Power, Virtue, Madness, 
Ecstasy—Modalities of Excess in Aquinas," Mediaeval Studies 66 (2004): 129-81, at 143-47. 

244. The argument is that loving God and having friendship with him is irrelevant to doing well with re¬ 
spect to the end, and therefore such love is not a virtue by which we do well. 

245. Esse spirituale refers not to a created spirit's mere existence, its esse naturale, but to the perfect actual¬ 
ity an angel or a soul ought to have, when its capacity for spiritual goods is realized. For St. Thomas, we re¬ 
ceive our natural spiritual being through moral and intellectual virtues, and our supernatural spiritual being 
through theological virtues, infused moral virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. These are poured into the 
soul at baptism, which is the spiritual regeneration that corresponds to the natural generation by which nat¬ 
ural being is first acquired. 

246. The context: "Why then should we not say that he is happy who is active in conformity with com¬ 
plete excellence and is sufficiently equipped with external goods, not for some chance period but through¬ 
out a complete life? Or must we add 'and who is destined to live thus and die as befits his life'? Certainly the 
future is obscure to us, while happiness, we claim, is an end and something in every way final. If so, we shall 
call blessed those among living men in whom these conditions are, and are to be, fulfilled—but blessed men." 
There is a fascinating text in Thomas's unfinished commentary on the Psalms in which he contrasts different 
philosophical conceptions of beatitudo, rejecting them as inadequate for man: "Different ones have thought 
in different ways about beatitude; and according to the different opinions concerning it, there are different 
sects of philosophers. For some placed it in bodily goods, as did Epicurus; some, in the works of the active 
life, as did the Stoics; while still others, in the contemplation of truth, as did the Peripatetics. [Yet] to seek 
beatitude in what is beneath us is vain, because beatitude is something above us. But the one above us is God. 
Therefore man's beatitude is to cleave to God. For anything whatsoever is perfect when it cleaves to its prop¬ 
er good, and man's proper good is God. Ps. 72: 'It is good for me to cleave to God.' Now, one can cleave to 
God both by mind (i.e., intellect) and by will, not by sensation, because this is something brute animals have 
in common with us. Man therefore cleaves to God in two ways: through intellect by means of contemplating 
and knowing, and through affection by loving. And because these [activities] are imperfect in the wayfaring 
state but perfect in the fatherland, it follows that here our beatitude is imperfect, but there it is perfect" (Su¬ 
per Ps. 32, n. 11). On the importance of such ideas in St. Thomas, see Peter A. Kwasniewski, "'Divine Drunk¬ 
enness': The Secret Life of Thomistic Reason," The Modern Schoolman 82 (2004): 1-31, esp. 3-7, 12-15. 

247. "For in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are like angels in heaven." 

248. This phrase echoes 2 Peter 1:3-4: "His divine power has granted to us all things that pertain to life 
and godliness, through the knowledge of him who called us to his own glory and excellence, by which he 
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has granted to us his precious and very great promises, that through these you may escape from the corrup¬ 
tion that is in the world because of passion, and become partakers of the divine nature." For Thomas's treat¬ 
ment in the Scriptum of the angel's need of grace in order to attain ultimate beatitude, see In II Sent. d. 4, a. 
1; d. 5, q. 2, a. 1. 

249. See also In II Sent. d. 41, q. 1, a. I, translated in webnote 153. 

250. The connection in English between the adjective "like" and the verb "to like" strongly indicates Ar¬ 
istotle's (and Thomas's) point. Two people who are alike tend to like one another. A parallel connection can 
be seen between "kind," meaning those who are similar ("my kind of person"; compare "kin") and "kind," 
meaning friendly. See Lewis, Studies in Words, 26-33. 

251. Acts of the virtues must in some sense originate with (or within) us, a sign of which is that we are 
praised for these acts, and praise is deserved only for something we have done, something that came front us. 
At the same time, a virtue need not be exclusively a power of ours, as in the present case where the virtue in 
question, charity, is infused and held by divine gift. 

252. dos, an aspect of the reward bestowed on the blessed. On the "dowries" of the blessed, see In IVSent. 
d. 49, q. 4, where St. Thomas explains: "Without a doubt, when they are transferred into glory, the blessed 
are given certain gifts by God for their adornment—adornments that the masters have named 'dowries.' 
Hence, a dowry, in the sense in which we speak of it now, is defined as follows: 'A dowry is a perpetual 
adornment of soul and body, sufficient for life, enduring continually in eternal blessedness.' And this de¬ 
scription was taken by way of likeness to a bodily dowry, through which a bride is adorned and the man is 
furnished with the means by which he may adequately sustain the bride and children." There are two kinds 
of dowries: those of the soul, viz., vision, enjoyment, and love, which correspond to the theological virtues 
(d. 49, q. 4, a. 5, qa. 1), and those of the body, viz., subtleness, agility, brightness, and impassibility, which 
correspond to the cardinal virtues (ibid., qa. 3; on the same bodily properties, cf. In IVSent. d. 44, q. 2). 

253. Thomas here underlines that the natural desire for God is not a natural desire for heavenly beati¬ 
tude, although in fact only such beatitude could fully satisfy the intellectual creature's desire, but rather a 
desire to share as much as possible in God's nature, by way of attaining the maximum creaturely perfections 
that reflect God's perfections. In other words, apart from revelation and grace, it is not a direct participation 
in God's very life but rather a lively acquisition of a created likeness of his perfections that man is capable of 
discovering as goal and desiring. Thomas here summarizes Aristotle's view of human perfection. Needless to 
say, on this complex issue of the "natural desire for God/beatitude" the saint has much to say in the Scriptum 
(cf. In II Sent. d. 41, q. 1, a. 1, translated in webnote 153) and elsewhere, and debate still continues as to his 
exact doctrine. The controversial thesis of Henri de Lubac has become a point of departure in recent times: 
see his The Mystery of the Supernatural, trans. Rosemary Sheet! (New York: Crossroad, 1998), and his Augus- 
tinianism and Modem Theology, trans. Lancelot Sheppard (New York: Crossroad, 2000); for a brief rejoinder, 
see Garrigou-Lagrange, Beatitude, 95-107, 125-29. The most comprehensive treatment of the subject to date 
is Lawrence Feingold's The Natural Desire to See God According to St. Thomas Aquinas and His Interpreters (Rome: 
Apollinare Studi/Edizioni Universita della Santa Croce, 2001), a book unfortunately almost impossible to 
get hold of, at least at the time of this writing. Other valuable items include Denis J. M. Bradley's Aquinas on 
the Twofold Human Good: Reason and Human Happiness in Aquinas's Moral Science (Washington, DC: The Cath¬ 
olic University of America Press, 1997), as well as two recent journal issues dedicated to the theme: Revue 
thomiste 101 (2001) and Nova et Vetera [English] 5:1 (2007). 

254. Charity first makes one love God in himself, as highest good loved for his own sake, and second 
makes one desire a share in that good by being admitted to the vision of his glory. Notice that according to 
Thomas's precise wording, one is not even able to desire God as a good to be shared in unless gifted by hint 
to do so. By nature (in both senses: by his nature and by ours), God is simply inaccessible and cannot be di¬ 
rectly desired. By the gift of charity, he is made ours to love and to desire. A precision might be added: we 
are really able to share God's happiness on the basis of the ordering of the friendship of charity to its perfec¬ 
tion in glory; we can desire such a participation itself through unformed hope, but only imperfectly, since 
hope without charity does not have the wherewithal to achieve its aim. 

255. That is, for a temperate man, even in the fallen condition, it is not difficult to remain temperate in 
eating and drinking, because the acquired virtue extends at least that far in its power; but for a man in the 
fallen condition who lacks this virtue, moderation and sobriety can be extremely difficult, the more so as 
certain foods or drinks are more pleasant or appealing to him. So, too, loving God above all and all others for 
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his sake is not only difficult but impossible for man unaided by grace; but once aided, it becomes sweet (cf. 
Mt. 11:30), though only in proportion to the removal of any contrary habits and always with some difficulty 
owing to the lingering effects of original sin. 

256. The power by which an act is executed, i.e., actually accomplished, is the power from which that 
act primarily emanates, and to which it must accordingly be attributed. The general who directs the soldier 
to fight at the front is responsible for placing a certain order into the soldier's activity (when and where and 
how to fight), but the fighting is done by the soldier, not the general, and if the soldier does a great deed, he, 
not the general, is rewarded for it. No matter what powers contribute to a given act, it is the power that finally 
acts upon the contribution that deserves to be identified as the source of a given act—for example, although 
sense and imagination furnish phantasms and the agent intellect abstracts their intelligible content, it is the 
possible intellect that does the thinking. Thinking, therefore, is not a function of sense, imagination, or agent 
intellect, but only of possible intellect. 

257. This response offers an incomplete categorization of virtue, which could vitiate the argument. Not 
all moral virtues are about the passions; as Thomas recognizes everywhere, the virtue of justice has the 
will for its subject, but it is precisely not about passions but about things owed to their possessors or rightful 
claimants. For this reason, someone who wishes to reduce charity to a moral virtue could easily point to the 
likeness it has to the justice-virtue of religion, whereby one gives to God something accepted by him as due 
homage, in the form of internal and external acts of adoration, devotion, prayer, sacrifice, etc. It is precisely 
in this area of morality that charity might mistakenly be placed. 

258. As in sins of excessive anger or sins of lust or gluttony, respectively. Thomas appears to say the oppo¬ 
site at STI-II, q. 74, a. 4, namely that reason alone can be the subject of mortal sin, not sensuality. 

259. Flence, charity cannot exist without a theological virtue perfecting reason, viz., the virtue of faith. 
Cf. STI-II, q. 62, a. 4 and q. 65, a. 5. 

260. Prudence is, of course, an intellectual virtue strictly speaking, since its subject is the (practical) intel¬ 
lect, but it is often grouped with moral virtues because of its inseparable connection to them, both in that it 
stands in need of them, and in that they stand in need of it. Cf. STI-II, q. 58, a. 2, ad 4, and aa. 3-5; q. 65, 
aa. 1-2; II-II, q. 47. 

261. determinentur ad bonum. A circumlocution has been avoided, but the reader should bear in mind that 
determinare has the sense of settings bounds to, limiting. A virtue functions by making sure a good or right 
end is aimed at, focused on, consistently tended toward. A loose translation; "virtues are necesssary in order 
that powers open to going many ways should, as a rule, go the right way." A gun can be fired in many direc¬ 
tions and in many ways, good and bad; the mark of a responsible marksman is that he fires well at the right 
targets. So, too, a morally mature person uses his capacities in the manner most appropriate to the capaci¬ 
ties themselves, to himself as a whole, and to other people he lives with, and since these three levels are not 
identical, it also belongs to the virtues to establish and follow priorities. 

262. Here, in the draft version of the autograph manuscript, Thomas has added the comment: "But a de¬ 
fect [of willing] can occur because reason [sometimes] does not rightly show forth the good, since the will 
has for its object the good or the apparent good; or because the sense-appetite is drawn to that which is good 
according to sense, but not according to reason" (cf. Gils, "Textes inedits de S. Thomas," 613). 

263. The draft version reads: "And so, the philosophers did not posit any virtue in the will as in a sub¬ 
ject, but either in reason (as prudence), or in the concupiscible and irascible appetites (as temperance and 
fortitude). But the end considered by theologians is beyond the power of nature, and therefore the will, ac¬ 
cording to its nature, is not determined to it. For this reason, it must be determined to that end by some vir¬ 
tue. And therefore they [the theologians] posit some virtue in the will as in a subject" (Gils, "Textes inedits," 
613). 

264. A particularly forceful statement of this conclusion was made earlier, at In III Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 1, 
qa. 3 (Moos, 304, §31): "The virtues properly called theological are those that have God as their object and 
end. Hence, properly speaking, no theological virtue has an act that regards a created thing; for charity loves 
nothing in man except God [caritas enim nihil in homine diligit nisi Deum]." 

265. With charity one loves "means" to an end, not according to the specific notes or natures [rationes pro- 
prias] of the means taken in isolation (e.g., a prudent choice, a just transaction, a moderate use of food and 
drink, a brave deed, which are specifically posited by one or another cardinal virtue), but rather according 
to the nature of the end [ratio finis] which is virtually contained in all of them, inasmuch as a "means" is, by 
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definition and in the process of willing, precisely ordered to an end that gives it its ultimate meaning. Char¬ 
ity does not posit the prudent choice, but it posits the end for which the prudent choice is made; indeed, the 
end of that prudent act, as fixed by charity, is more determinative of the virtuousness of the act than the act's 
individual qualities viewed in abstraction from the end, i.e., in reference to immediate circumstances. 

266. Although faith is about and toward God under the aspect of "first Truth," it nevertheless causes be¬ 
lief in certain truths about creation, truths revealed by God and therefore belonging to the selfsame object 
(the first Truth), e.g., that creation has a beginning and an end in time. 

267. Later, at In III Sent. d. 34, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1, ad 3 (Moos, 1154, §250), Thomas reiterates this point us¬ 
ing a slightly different example: "That which is the ratio of another as formally completing its object does not 
pertain to a different habit or power, as [seeing] light and color [do not pertain to different powers but to the 
very same]. And this is the way that God is the ratio of loving a neighbor by charity." 

268. That is, if the object of charity is the human neighbor, the commandment to love him will have a 
mode (measure, manner) appropriate to such an object—namely, to love him finitely, for he is a finite crea¬ 
ture, and only insofar as he is potentially or actually ordered to God as his end, from which all the creature's 
dignity derives. Whereas if the object is God himself, the commandment will have a measure corresponding 
to such an "object"—namely, it will have no measure, because God himself, infinite goodness, has no mea¬ 
sure. 

269. "Special" here simply means "specific, particular," something distinct in its definition and function 
from others of the same class. To ask whether charity is a virtue distinct from other virtues is precisely to 
ask whether it is a special virtue of its own, or whether it is a generic condition or element of all virtues, or 
something reducible to other virtues. 

270. All virtues aim at the good appropriate to them, and what is good in reality is either God or of God, 
an aspect of his creation like him in some way. Each of the virtues aims at a good which, in its own way, imi¬ 
tates or participates in the divine good, e.g., justice aims at the just (and God is most just), temperance at self- 
control (and none is more sovereignly self-possessed, so to speak, than God), etc. There is, in other words, a 
common and singular good toward which all the virtues (and indeed, all of creation—things of nature, of in¬ 
stinct, of intelligence) strive; yet this divine good is tended toward as such by a special virtue, namely charity, 
whereas it is tended toward under diverse particular aspects in the case of the other virtues. 

271. A further helpful commentary on the Augustinian dictum is furnished at In III Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, 
qa. 1, ad 1 (Moos, 1020, §23-§24): "As was said above, there are two sorts of love. One is natural, and it is 
found in all the powers [ viribus; Parma: virtutibus ]; hence such love does not belong especially to charity but 
is common to all the virtues. And if Augustine is talking about this love, it is evident that there is proved to 
be not only one virtue. But another love is 'animal' love, and inasmuch as this love is in the higher appetite, 
and is the result of grace [gratuitus ], it pertains to the virtue of charity. And this love is indeed found in all 
the virtues—not as though being essentially the same as they, but inasmuch as they, commanded by char¬ 
ity, participate in it." 

272. The commandment to love God and neighbor is not a "generic" commandment which is then "re¬ 
alized" in the form of specific commandments, as a genus embraces a variety of species (e.g., mammal, con¬ 
taining man, horse, dog, cat, whale, etc.). Rather, this greatest commandment is itself specific, for it tends to 
a definite object under a definite aspect, and is the highest of its kind; toward the fulfillment of this greatest 
commandment all other specific commandments are directed. 

273. The meaning of this question will become clearer, of course, as one proceeds through the objections, 
response, and replies to objections, but briefly the question is this: Is charity that which makes the other vir¬ 
tues to be virtues, as the soul is the principle of the body's life, the form of its matter? The soul is not the body, 
but the soul makes the body to be a living body capable of activity. By analogy, does charity perform a for¬ 
mative, animating, activating function vis-a-vis all the other virtues? 

274. An exemplar form is the form or pattern preexistent in the mind of an intelligent agent, in reference 
to which it produces a certain effect. It is spoken of as an extrinsic formal cause because it does not become 
part of the being of the effect. By contrast, an intrinsic form is that which makes a thing to be what it is ei¬ 
ther simply or in a certain respect—in natural things, the substantial form correlative to prime matter or the 
accidental forms of quantity, quality, relation, etc.; in artifacts, the various determinations (shape, size, pat¬ 
tern, color, etc.) given by the artist to the artifact. See De ueritate, q. 3, a. 1; In Metaphys. V, lec. 2. At De ueritate, 
q. 3, a. 2, Thomas discusses three different senses of "form "\forma ad quam, forma a qua, and forma secundum 
quam. An exemplar is a forma ad quam, which may be translated as "form in regard to which." 
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275. If charity were the original pattern according to which all the virtues are "designed," they would all 
simply be copies of charity, and hence only numerically, not formally, distinct. 

276. As the human soul makes the bodily matter a human body, and so brings it into one species (human¬ 
ity), so charity would assimilate the matter of the other virtues and make them one in species with itself. 
This would abolish their specific distinctness altogether, even if they retained material distinctness. 

277. In other words, a virtue already has what it takes to produce the right act in the right way; the virtue 
of justice, precisely as a virtue, shapes and measures out acts of justice. It would therefore be redundant to 
posit an additional virtue for any activity already subject to the control of a definite virtue. 

278. Every power elicits its own act, meaning that it has the ability to act, and does act, of itself, concern¬ 
ing an object proportioned to it. But if there is a power of the soul that not only elicits some act of its own 
in this way, but has power over the activities of other powers, then it is said to command the acts elicited by 
those other powers, in so far as it is responsible for those acts being posited. To put it in terms of Thomas's 
initial comparison, the blacksmith would "elicit" (so to speak) the activity of making swords and horseshoes; 
the rider would elicit the activity of riding the horse and swinging the sword, but would command the black¬ 
smith to make the equipment he needs; the leader would elicit the activity of planning a battle and organiz¬ 
ing his soldiers, but would command the soldiers themselves to fight, ride, retreat, etc. 

279. One can see very clearly the point Thomas is making by considering a text from Book II in which the 
universality of obedience is contrasted with the universality of charity. At In II Sent. d. 44, q. 2, a. 1 (Man- 
donnet, 1124), the sixth objection runs: "In Morals on the Book of Job XXXV, ch. 14, Gregory says that 'obedi¬ 
ence is not so much a virtue as the mother of all virtues.' But to be the mother of all virtues is the character¬ 
istic of charity. Therefore obedience seems to be the same thing as charity, and so it does not seem distinct 
from the other virtues." The reply (Mandonnet, 1127): "One virtue can arise from another in two ways. 
In one way, according to the manner of a final cause; and in this way a virtue is said to arise from another 
when its act is ordered to that other virtue's end. And in this way charity, the object of which is the last end, 
is called the mother of all virtues. In another way, [a virtue arises from another] inasmuch as by the acts of 
one virtue another virtue is either caused or preserved. And in this way obedience is called the mother of 
virtues, for the commands given by superiors are ordered to inducing virtues by commanding the very acts 
of virtues, which cause political virtues by bringing about habits, and which dispose toward infused virtues. 
[When I say this] I am calling an 'act of virtue' not only that which is from virtue, but also that which is to¬ 
ward virtue, either as disposing to it or as causing it—even as someone in the state of mortal sin can have an 
act of obedience, although he lacks obedience and the other virtues." 

280. "A military end," e.g., that the people be secure from attack or victorious in resisting foes, is ordered 
to "a civic end," e.g., that the people be well-governed, possessing tranquillity of order. This relationship is 
given its classic formulation by St. Augustine in On the City of God XIX, chs. 13-14. 

281. This point is developed especially at In II Sent. d. 40, a. 5 (see webnote 409). Cf. In III Sent. d. 18, a. 5 
(Moos, 573, §102): "Now the act by which one merits is that of which the doer is the master, as was said above, 
and which is proportioned to the reward. Now man is master of his acts through his will; and since charity per¬ 
fects the will in its order to the last end, it makes an act proportioned to the end, namely to beatitude, which is 
properly the reward of our merits. And therefore every voluntary act informed by charity is meritorious. There¬ 
fore since Christ underwent his Passion voluntarily (for 'he was offered because he willed it,' as is said in Is. 
53:7), and his will was informed by charity, there is no doubt that he merited through his Passion." 

282. Though the paintbrush does not contain a conception of the painting it executes, it shares in the in¬ 
telligent motion of the artist's arm. The artist conveys something of his manner of acting to the instrument, 
albeit, in keeping with the axiom Quod recipitur in aliquo est in eo per modum recipientis, the instrument has it in 
a poorer manner. 

283. This remark can be taken to mean that it is precisely because of the notion or nature of the end (ra¬ 
tio finis) pre-possessed by an agent that various things can be identified as "means," can be compared, evalu¬ 
ated, put in order, and finally acted upon. Thus, charity is here being presented as having charge of the ratio 
finis, which enables charity to put order into the acts of all the other virtues that preside over the "means" to 
reaching or sustaining charity's activity. 

284. Such a qualification shows us that Thomas's argument here—namely, that prudence, temperance, 
or any other moral virtue depends for its very being on charity—concerns infused prudence, infused temper¬ 
ance, etc., not their naturally acquired cousins. Good habits acquired through repeated good acts can exist. 
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or at least begin to exist, without charity, though whether they can achieve an "optimal" existence is anoth¬ 
er matter. For some discussion and references, see Kwasniewski, '"Divine Drunkenness,”' 15-18. 

285. In II Sent. d. 26, a. 4 (Mandonnet, 676-79), on whether grace is a virtue. The reply to the fifth objec¬ 
tion in this earlier article (ibid., 679) is very important as background to the present reply: "Charity is called 
the form of the virtues in a different way than grace is so called. For charity is the form of the virtues on the 
part of act, inasmuch as it draws together all acts of virtues toward its own end, since its object is the ulti¬ 
mate end. For in all powers and acts that have an order, the following obtains: that which looks to a higher 
end grants form to the art that is under it, [and] the act of this lower [power or art] is ordered to the end en¬ 
visaged by the higher, as it is clear that a pilot shows a shipbuilder what ought to be the rudder's form [for 
the ship's intended purpose]. Hence, charity informs the other virtues as one virtue informs another, where¬ 
as grace informs them in the manner of a point of origin, because it is from grace itself that there formally 
arise, in a certain way, the habits of the virtues diffused throughout the various powers. Now that which 
arises from another derives form and species from it and stands established in its vigor only as long as it re¬ 
mains joined to its origin; and therefore, although charity can never exist without grace, the two need not 
be identical." 

286. That is, the philosophers did not maintain ( posuerunt) that there was an end for the will to tend to¬ 
ward beyond the natural end of participating in a human manner in the ultimate good (in contrast to the be¬ 
atific vision, which is a supernatural end of participating in God in a divine manner), nor that there could be 
a habit in the soul's essence that conformed it to the very nature of the ultimate good (deification by grace). 

287. The ordering of the will to the good is a natural principle of all human virtues; at a natural level the 
virtues participate in this ordering of the will. The will is naturally ordered to the good proportioned to na¬ 
ture, whereas charity orders the will to a good essentially beyond human nature, and so it does not proceed 
from the principles of nature. 

288. The exemplar cause, efficient cause, and final cause can be one and the same thing, as when an art¬ 
ist, from a conception in his mind, executes a work according to it, for the sake of earning his living. Here, 
the maker, the pattern, and the goal are the artist himself or something pertaining to him (verified most sub¬ 
limely in God, who, as intelligent first mover or maker, precontains all effects as ideas in his intellect, and or¬ 
ders them to himself as ultimate end). On the other hand, the exemplar form (the artist's conception) is not 
the intrinsic form (the form as instantiated in the materials), nor can the intrinsic form, which belongs to the 
effect, be identical in number with the cause that produced it or the end toward which the effect is ordered. 
Obviously, the agent, the end, and the effect can be identical in species, as when a horse generates a horse for 
the sake of perpetuating the species (so-called "univocal causality"). 

289. The question is: Is it possible to have the virtue of charity, that is, the habit of loving God for his own 
sake, without having sanctifying grace (gratia gratum faciens), which is what makes charity living and merito¬ 
rious? The question parallels the question of the possibility of unformed or "dead" faith: Can a person really 
accept the truth of the Triune God, the Incarnation, redemption, the Church, the sacraments, etc., and yet 
be lacking supernatural hope and charity? To which Thomas's answer is: Most definitely yes, he can believe, 
but the belief will do him no good unless he recovers sanctifying grace and with it, charity. As the response 
to this sub-question will show, charity is quite different from faith in this regard. It is not possible to have 
charity but lack grace-, if one has charity, then one has the grace that makes the soul pleasing to God. 

290. See STII-II, q. 7, a. 1: "Through faith there arises in us a grasp of certain penal evils, which are in¬ 
flicted in accordance with divine judgment. In this way, then, faith is a cause of the fear by which one is 
afraid of being punished by God; and this is servile fear. It is also the cause of filial fear, by which one is 
afraid of being separated from God or shrinks back from comparing oneself to God due to reverence for him, 
inasmuch as faith makes us appreciate God as an immeasurable and highest good, separation from which 
is the greatest evil, and to which it is wicked to wish to be equalled. Of the Erst (namely, servile) fear, un¬ 
formed faith is the cause, while of the second (namely, filial) fear the cause is formed faith, which, through 
charity, makes man cleave to God and be subject to him." For a full treatment, see STII-II, q. 19. The con¬ 
trast is briefly mentioned at In III Sent. d. 23, q. 3, a. 4, qa. 1, obj. 2 & ad 2 (on pp. 112-13). 

291. Cf. In II Sent. d. 26, a. 4, part of which is translated in webnote 285. 

292. That is, if charity moves all the virtues, a gravely sinful use of a power is not possible so long as char¬ 
ity's motivity is being exercised. Therefore, a sinful use ipso facto negates the exercise of charity. But since 
charity is likewise the form, such an abuse negates charity formally, and this is nothing other than for char- 
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ity to perish, even as death occurs in living things when separation occurs between substantial form and the 
matter corresponding to it. 

293. Up to "two such reasons can be gathered" there is no difference between the final redaction and the 
draft preserved in the autograph. At this point, however, the draft contains a more pointed response to this 
subquestion (Gils, "Textes inedits, 613-14): "The first is from the manner of its [charity's] formation, because 
it is not formed except through a reflux from the soul's essence into the will, which is not due to man's ac¬ 
tivity, but occurs through a certain natural consequence, even as the soul's powers proceed from the soul's 
essence. Hence no virtue can lose this formation as long as it [i.e., the virtue] remains. [And since this is the 
only formation that charity has, charity is always formed.] But other virtues are formed by the mediation of 
charity, in whose form the other virtues participate through the act of the will. And since the act of the will 
is variable, therefore the formation of other virtues can be impeded, but not charity's; whenever it exists, it 
is formed." The text then continues with the other two reasons, which are labeled in the draft "second" and 
"third," in spite of the earlier duplex ("two such reasons . . .''). 

294. The point is that charity, precisely because of what it is, cannot be found in a formless state (i.e., 
lacking its essential perfection), whereas other virtues, such as faith and hope, can exist either as formed by 
charity or as lacking that formation, in a crippled condition. The aspect of similarity is that faith, to exist at 
all, has to be faith in all that it is necessary to believe, and so a single culpable error in matters of faith takes 
away the entire habit, even as one grave sin contrary to charity makes it impossible for charity, as such, to 
remain. 

295. The phrases mediantibus creaturis and mediante creatura underline created things in their capacity as 
distant likenesses of the divine nature, functioning as steps on the cognitive ladder reaching up to their ori¬ 
gin. It is a recurrent point in Thomas's theology: in this life, we can gain knowledge of God only through ob¬ 
serving his created effects and reasoning backwards to what their cause must be, or rather, cannot be. This is 
why the cognitio viae is made up of puzzles and images, and why, being impoverished, it deserves to be sup¬ 
planted by a "positive," non-enigmatic knowledge. Love, on the other hand, will never be supplanted, but 
only intensified. Thus (the argument goes) we have a sign that love cannot be essentially bound up with crea¬ 
tures, as our earthly knowledge is; love must be able to reach God directly and immediately, for otherwise it, 
too, would deserve to be banished in patria. 

296. Note that this is not a denial of the intellect's performing the role of presenting to the will its object, 
which makes the concept a means (medium), of a sort, through which the will inclines directly toward the 
good in reality. But this is not the sort of means or middle term that Thomas has in view in this article. 

297. You need many middle terms to prove the existence of God from motion, for example, but you do 
not need to love these middle terms as distinct goals in order to arrive at loving the God whose existence you 
have proved. Thomas is not arguing that we will not love the world God has made; rather, he is explaining 
that our love of the God we discover through his creation is an immediate love of God himself, unlike our 
knowledge of him in this life, which is never other than mediated by knowledge of creatures. As wayfarers, 
we can know God only indirectly, by a detour that never reaches the sight of his face; whereas when we love 
him, our love reaches his very being, there is no detour. In fact, any significant detour away from the divine 
goodness would be a sin against charity, whereas the lack of the beatific vision is unavoidable and enters into 
the merit of faith and hope. From this contrast it also becomes clear that there is no essential difference be¬ 
tween the charity of holy men and women in this life and the charity of the blessed in heaven, just as there 
is no essential difference between sanctifying grace and heavenly glory, whereas the difference between 
faith and vision, or that between hope and possession, is such that the latter specifically cancels out the for¬ 
mer, leaving at best a generic continuity: faith is a kind of knowledge, vision is a kind of knowledge—but two 
different kinds. On this last point, see In III Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 1 (p. 285); ST 1-11, q. 67, aa. 3 & 5. 

298. The mode belonging to the activity of seeing is determined by the object of sight. In other words, 
that I am seeing blue rather than green is determined by the blue or green of the object acting upon the ac¬ 
tualized transparent medium, which in turn acts upon the eye; that I see crisp blue or fuzzy blue may de¬ 
pend also on how much light is actualizing the transparent. In any case, the measure of an act of sight is the 
object seen. 

299. Since God is simple, a simple "whole," one beholds either all of him or none of him; one cannot be¬ 
hold him partially. 

300. Since in God his being (what he is) and his be- ing (that he is), his essence and his existence, are 
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identical, if one sees the divine nature one sees "also" its manner of existing, which is of itself necessary, un¬ 
limited, simple, timeless, etc. In other words, one does not see God but not his immutability, infinity, eter¬ 
nity, etc.; one sees the God who is none other than perfect Immutability, Infinity, Eternity, etc. So, too, one 
cannot love God without loving both what and how he is, or in other words, one can only love the Limitless 
limitlessly. 

301. Thomas is not saying that justice, for instance, should not always be on the increase in a soul that is 
not yet perfected, but rather, that that concerning which justice exists and has its function, namely, temporal 
goods, ought to have a certain measure in one's affections. Since the goods in question are finite and the hu¬ 
man response to them should be correspondingly finite, the virtues that deal with them are not susceptible 
of infinite increase. In this life, one can become and be perfectly just or perfectly brave, but not so with char¬ 
ity, of which there can always be an increase, since its principal object is God, the infinite good. See replies 
to the third and fourth objections. 

A key text for understanding the present reply (as well as the objection that gives rise to it) is found 
much earlier, at In I Sent. d. 3, q. 2, a. 3, ad 5 (Mandonnet, 105). The fifth objection reads, in part: "Bernard 
says: 'the measure of charity is not to have a measure.' Therefore charity, which is a creature, does not have 
mode, species, and measure.' The reply: "It should be said that charity can be considered in two ways. In 
one way, according to the being that it has in its subject; and in this way it has a measure \modum] accord¬ 
ing to the measure [mensaram] of the recipient's capacity, either from nature or from effort. In a second way, 
according to the inclination toward its object, and thus it is understood not to have a measure [modum\; for 
the object, since it is infinite, is not proportioned to our will; hence one can never love God so much that he 
would not be deserving of being more loved, or that one would not want to love him even more." 

302. In other words, each of the various virtues subordinate to charity has its own delimited object to¬ 
ward which a measured response is appropriate, even though the habit of charity from which that virtuous 
act may spring is itself unlimited in its proper object. The act of charity I elicit toward God, or toward God 
as present in the neighbor, is modeless, whereas an act of justice or of temperance, though commanded by 
charity and so meritorious, is on its own terms concerned with a commutation or distribution or use of a 
worldly good, and such an object determines the mode of that particular act. 

303. That is, by all who are in the state of grace. 

304. The objection is raised against Aristotle's statement that the evil man does not love himself. A nice 
handling of this problem elsewhere in the Scriptum deserves our attention. At In II Sent. d. 42, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 2 
(Mandonnet, 1071), the second objection reads: "One cannot have hatred for that which is the ratio of lov¬ 
ing. But a man is the ratio of loving as far as love for himself is concerned; for a man loves nothing except in¬ 
sofar as it is a good for him. Therefore no one can have hatred for himself. But we sin against him for whom 
we have hatred. Therefore no one sins against himself." In reply, Thomas writes (Mandonnet, 1074): "Any¬ 
one naturally loves himself; and therefore each one loves that which he reckons himself to be. Now certain 
ones reckon themselves (and rightly) to be that which they are according to intellect, because it is owing 
to intellect that man is man; and thus they seek for themselves [appetunt sibi] things that are good [ea quae 
sunt bona-, the Mandonnet ed. mistakenly has ea suae sunt bona] according to intellect and reason, whether 
directly or indirectly. But certain ones reckon themselves (and falsely) to be what they are not, on account 
of the sensitive nature, which is more outwardly apparent; and therefore they love in themselves the sen¬ 
sitive nature, having appetite for things that [merely] give pleasure to the senses; and since such things are 
bad for them and harmful from the vantage of what they truly are [as men], they therefore do themselves 
harm, and [thus] they hate themselves in act, though not in affection [se odiunt actu, sed non affectu]." The last 
phrase means: by really opposing or impeding the perfection of their nature, they are doing the sort of thing 
that one does to someone one hates—one harms an enemy, not a friend; yet they think and feel that they 
are doing what is good for themselves, and the affection of love for their own good, however badly they may 
understand this good, cannot be eradicated. Parallel treatments: STI-II, q. 29, a. 4; II-II, q. 25, a. 7; De caritate, 
a. 12, ad 6; Super Ephes. 5, lec. 9; Super Ps. 10. 

305. Questions 3 to 5 of In I Sent. d. 3 discuss the imago Dei, with special reference to mens, memoria, and 
other powers in their relation to the soul's essence. 

306. That is, because the God who is love is the exemplar and effective cause of our love of neighbor, thus 
in loving our neighbor we really love "love" (i.e., God) more. Cf. In I Sent. d. 17 (Paris version), q. 1, a. 1, as 
well as the first of the Notes on the Text of Lombard following that question, where Thomas discusses the 
exemplarity of God's love (p. 10; p. 29). 
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307. That is, beatitude as an "accident" of the rational creature cannot be an ultimate end for love any 
more than virtue or the honestum can be (see the preceding responses). Such beatitude is that by which the 
creature is rendered blessed (i.e., a quasi-formal cause), not the efficient or the final cause of this beatitude, 
which is none other than God himself, beatitudo increata. 

308. This category should be taken as broadly as possible, so as to include not only animals, but also 
plants, minerals, elements, even artifacts—in short, anything and everything non-rational. For an essay that 
develops the argument of this article further, see L.-B. Gillon, "Charite et amour universel de 1'etre," Angeli- 
cum 59 (1982): 37-44. 

309. Obviously they can perform a "common" work, as when a farmer plows a field using an ox; but 
this activity is not the same for the ox and for the man. The ox may do it out of fear or desire for food or 
mere routine, but the farmer guides the ox out of an intelligent and freely executed plan for his farm, a plan 
into which the ox fits in a way not much different from the way in which plow, harness, or barn fits into it, 
namely as tools or instruments for achieving certain goals, including some that are rather distant from the 
present. Thus, farmer and ox are "acting together" secundum quid ; the ox is like an animate instrument of the 
farmer's will. Thomas's point is that brute animals cannot share with us the sort of works that friends do to¬ 
gether. 

310. Compare the saying: "Any friend of yours is a friend of mine." 

311. That is, if a good man and a bad man were friendly with each other, the bad one would have to be 
loving himself, since per hypothesis he loves the good one who loves him, and it is characteristic of friends to 
love the same. 

312. This is the metaphysical foundation of the Catholic teaching that "while error has no rights, the err¬ 
ing person does" (cf. the now-classic formulation of John XXIII in the encyclical letter Pacem in Terris [1963], 
nn. 158-160). 

313. When St. Thomas writes that we should hate whatever makes evil people unlike us, he is referring 
to those unlikenesses that are morally or spiritually relevant, viz., vice and sin. It is not, as it were, a cry for 
total uniformity; the "us" rather refers to those who are striving to be faithful Christians and who, accord¬ 
ingly, are focused on goods essential for human flourishing and for salvation. 

314. Or more familiarly: "Hate the sin, love the sinner." On self-hatred, see In III Sent. d. 27, Notes on the 
Text (p. 181) and the references given in webnote 304. 

315. The point seems to be this: something can be loved from charity directly, as that which is the very 
object of the virtue; and something can be loved from charity peripherally, with a view to this principal ob¬ 
ject. The peripheral object is an object of some lesser love (amor) that is included within charity. When I love 
a person from charity, I love his pets or his house, not as if they were objects of charity, but because they 
and their use have a certain relationship or order to his perfection and thus can be willed as goods for him 
whom I love. 

316. Cf. Thomas's remarks at In II Sent. d. 7, q. 3, a. 2, ad 2 (Mandonnet, 197; the objection had been that 
since we are evidently permitted to accept help such as alms from sinful human beings, we are also permit¬ 
ted to receive help from demons): "Sinners, as long as they are living in this life, are able to become mem¬ 
bers of Christ, no matter how much they seem obstinate in malice; and therefore they should be loved out of 
charity, and benefits can be received from and expended on them, provided that these benefits not be con¬ 
trary to charity; but after they depart from the body into damnation, the same evaluation is to be made of 
them as of the demons [namely, that under no circumstances would cooperation be permissible]." 

317. We cannot say that we love the demons, but we can say that we love all the natures God has created 
(indirect object), including the natures of the demons, because we love the Creator himself (direct object). 

318. Charity is based on the possible or actual possession of the divine life, or grace. 

319. The reader who comes to this question wishing to understand how Thomas relates love of self to 
love of God will be disappointed. Thomas contents himself with proving that love, in a certain sense, always 
begins with oneself; he does not here address the more interesting question of how, if this is true, a man not 
only can but must love God more than himself. That question is taken up in several other places translated in 
this volume: In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4 (at p. 81), In II Sent. d. 38, aa. 1-2 (at p. 87), and especially In III Sent. d. 29, 
aa. 3-5 (at p. 210), not to mention a host of lesser texts. There exist several studies of the question, among 
them Richard Volkl's Die Selbstliebe in der Heiligen Schriftund bei Thomas von Aquin (Munich: EOS Verlag, i956) 
and more recently, Thomas M. Osborne's Love of Self and Love of God in Thirteenth-Century Ethics (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2005). 
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320. The context: "But understand this, that in the last days there will come times of stress. For men will 
be lovers of self, lovers of money, proud, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to their parents, ungrateful, unholy, 
inhuman, implacable, slanderers, profligates, fierce, haters of good, treacherous, reckless, swollen with con¬ 
ceit, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God, holding the form of religion but denying the power of it. 
Avoid such people" (2 Tim. 3:1-5, RSV). 

321. This text does not specify exactly what it is that exists first in the lover with regard to himself and is 
then carried over to his friend, but it is usually interpreted as a claim that one's positive affective disposition 
toward oneself is the basis of a positive affective disposition toward another person, whom he takes as "an¬ 
other self." On the friend as "another self," see Gallagher's "Desire for Beatitude and Love of Friendship" and 
"Thomas Aquinas on Self-Love"; cf. Klaus Hedwig, “Alter ipse. Uber die Rezeption eines Aristotelischen Be- 
griffes bei Thomas von Aquin," Archivftir Geschichte der Philosophie 72 (1990): 253-74. 

322. This passage is one place among many where Thomas teaches that the love of persons for their own 
sake deserves to be called amor amicitiae, regardless of whether the person is oneself or another person. The 
phrase means: "the kind of love one has for a true friend, in contrast to the kind of love one has for an in¬ 
strument or condition or element of the friend's own good." The latter would be amor concupiscentiae. 

323. That is, the first meaning given to a term, according to a convention that has its roots in something 
extra-linguistic, usually in everyday experience. (For good examples of the importance of distinguishing the 
meaning first given to a word from subsequent and derivative meanings, see STI, q. 41, a. 1, ad 2, on the 
meaning of "action," and STI, q. 67, a. 1, on the meaning of "seeing" and "light"; for other examples, see ST 
II-II, q. 57, a. 1, ad 2; De malo, q. 13, a. 1.) As Thomas explains in the response, charity first bespeaks a love 
that extends to others; but, he implies, it need not include this meaning. A very interesting text is In I Sent. 
d. 32, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3 (Mandonnet, 747): "Freely given love [amorgratuitus] is not a kind of private love that 
[as it so happens] tends to another [in addition to oneself]. Nevertheless, it also turns back upon the lover 
himself, for not only is a neighbor to be loved out of charity, but a man should love also himself out of char¬ 
ity, with respect to both his soul and his body; and so, too, does the Father love [not only the Son but also 
himself] by the Holy Spirit." Here Thomas first states that charity is essentially bound up with other lovable 
persons, but then observes that its ratio is such as to include even the person of the lover himself, not only 
that of the beloved. 

324. One can make a distinction in oneself between the one who loves and the one who is loved—a dis¬ 
tinction of reason, but still true (see the next reply as well). The basis for self-love is the reflective power 
of the mind, which can view the self as an object of love for itself, even as it is an object of love for others. 
Consciousness introduces a bifurcation between the act of loving and the term of the act; self-consciousness 
transfers this bifurcation inwards. This is the only explanation of how it is possible for a person to love him¬ 
self in one respect (e.g., that he is a Christian) and hate himself in another (e.g., that he is avaricious). It is 
also the explanation of how it is possible for God to will things other than himself while only willing him¬ 
self: he can view his infinite singular perfection—he can, as it were, objectify or exemplarize himself—in dif¬ 
ferent ways, as able to be participated or imitated by created beings in different ways. Speaking strictly, of 
course, God is not an object to himself, which would imply otherness. But we understand his exemplar cau¬ 
sality of creatures by comparison to the analogous exemplar causality of a human artist, or by reference to 
the self-reflective moral agent. 

325. Thomas speaks here of the power of collation, by which many objects are gathered into one object 
by a common aspect, and the power of reflection, by which the self is diversified through a consideration of 
different aspects. 

326. That is, to love the good of the "spiritual man," a good that is none other than God himself. To love 
oneself rightly is to love God more than self and to order everything else to him—a point succinctly ex¬ 
pressed at In II Sent. d. 42, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 2, ad 3 (Mandonnet, 1074): "A man's loving himself is nothing other 
than wanting to be united to God, since a man ought to love himself for God's sake. And for this reason love 
of oneself is included in the love of God." For further discussion, see Gallagher, "Thomas Aquinas on Self- 
Love." The notion of the homo interior is discussed in a number of texts, which include STI, q. 75, a. 4, ad 1; 
Super II ad Cor. 4, lec. 5; and In III Sent. d. 29, a. 5, at the end of the response (at p. 220). 

327. For example, to commit fornication or to rob a bank involves loving one's exterior nature more than, 
and in opposition to, the demands of one's interior nature, and so such things are blameworthy; whereas to 
rest when tired, to exercise or eat moderately, etc., are activities of the exterior man which harmonize with 
the needs of the interior man, and so are praiseworthy. 
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328. The text is arguing that revelation fittingly gives no commandment of love of oneself or of one's 
body, but fittingly commands love of God and neighbor. The counterobjection is twofold: a perfect law 
should order all our loves, otherwise we cannot attain perfect virtue (and so commandments ought to have 
been given regarding the second and fourth objects of charity). And if one says that no commandment is 
necessary in regard to these objects because we naturally love them, the objector notes that a natural love 
of God above all things was implanted in all creatures, yet a commandment was still given; hence the same 
conclusion follows. Thomas proceeds to answer these arguments. 

329. On issues raised in this and the following articles, see Jean Porter, "De ordine caritatis: Charity, Friend¬ 
ship and Justice in Thomas Aquinas's Summa Theologiae," The Thomist 53 (1989): 197-213; Stephen J. Pope, 
The Evolution of Altruism and the Ordering of Love (Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 1994), 50- 
76; Susan C. Seiner-Wright, "The Order of Charity in Thomas Aquinas," Philosophy & Theology 9 (1995): 13- 
27; Matthias KoBler, "Die 'Ordnung der Liebe' bei Augustinus und Thomas von Aquin," in Sein und Werden 
im Lichte Platons: Festschrift fur Karl Albert zum 80. Geburtstag am 2. Oktober 2001, ed. E. Jain and S. Gratzel 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Alber, 2001), 203-28; Carlos Steel, "Thomas Aquinas on Preferential Love," in Amor 
amicitiae, ed. Kelly and Rosemann, 437-58. 

330. No virtue "plays favorites," says the objector; one should not be more or less just to different people, 
but simply give what one objectively owes; one should not believe one truth of faith more than another truth 
of faith, but simply accept them all for true; one should not be more temperate with regard to main meals than 
with regard to desserts. As phrased, the principle is a little simplistic; after all, the kind of debt we ought to ren¬ 
der will truly change as the status of the person involved changes; truths do form a hierarchy in which one is 
prior and more weighty in its credentials; what counts as temperance can differ for different kinds of beverag¬ 
es. Still, as the reply will indicate, charity has far more title to such differentiation than any other virtue. 

331. That is, the order in which one loves different objects of love is not a morally relevant circumstance. 
It is, in this sense, not debita; one is not obliged to take order into consideration. 

332. In other words, that which determines the moral species of an act—the moral object—is also the 
principle for determining the mode or manner in which that act ought to be posited. For example, while an 
act of sexual intercourse has its natural species from the simple conjunction of male and female, its moral 
species is derived from rationally known aspects such as married or unmarried, one's own spouse or anoth¬ 
er's spouse, procreation impeded or not impeded, etc. The very fact that a person is duly ordered to his or 
her own spouse and to no other—ordered, moreover, with a view to offspring—makes sexual intercourse 
with another, or with fertility blocked, ipso facto disordered; and so on for other relevant aspects. A morally 
virtuous marriage act is, in the technical language employed here, commensurate with its proper object. This is 
why Thomas says it is not enough to do a just act, but one must do it justly. It is not enough to perform an act 
that is generically good; one must do that which is good well. 

333. The effect produced by the virtue of charity differs (and should differ) depending on the condition of 
its object, but the uniform interior affection radiates outward into unequal works and brings even the mani¬ 
festly unequal lover and beloved into union. While charity does not give the same "thing" to superiors and 
to inferiors (i.e., the lover does not behave in the same way toward them—to the former he shows honor, 
obedience, docility, etc., to the latter he imparts commands, instruction, etc.), still charity works toward a 
kind of equality in that it makes superiors more companionable with inferiors, and inferiors more confident 
and trusting with superiors. It banishes the familiar signs of distance, such as haughtiness and coldness, fear 
and false humility. 

334. It is important to see the structure of this argument. Some virtues order a man only within himself, 
by giving a due mode to the exercise of his powers with respect to their proper objects. Other virtues—jus¬ 
tice and its parts—have to do with a man's relationship to another person, but in regard to some goods owed 
to that person. But charity has to do precisely with the other person not as an owner of goods but as a person 
with whom a friendship, a union of lover and beloved, can be established. This means that charity's specif¬ 
ic object will be diversified by different grades of rational nature, so that a higher rational nature will, given 
other relevant conditions, deserve a greater love, a more devoted friendship, than a lesser; and within the 
same rational nature, those who are superior in virtue will deserve a greater love than those who are infe¬ 
rior. We shall see, of course, that there are other factors involved, but this is the metaphysical framework 
within which those other factors play out. Thus, because of his unique uncreated goodness, God's primacy 
can never be relativized by some other factor; whereas the goodness of an angel—much superior to ours. 
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but still created—is relativized by the fact of his distance from our human life, and so we are not expected 
to love an angel, as such, more than we love (say) a father, brother, or son. St. Thomas will soon enter into 
these questions (cf. aa. 6-7). 

335. It is not only God who can be deprived of his due, but any person who is to be loved, if I were to 
love him or her less than I ought. If I fail to love my parents or my spouse or children appropriately, I would 
not be giving them the whole of the love that is owed to them, according to their level or gradus. This quali¬ 
fication is important because it is also possible to err by excess, giving to some creature a love greater than is 
warranted, or even giving to some creature a love that is due to God alone. 

336. That is, if the visible works of love have an order, and these works are signs of an inward love, the 
source of the order without must be an order within. It would be impossible to have a consistent diversity of 
deeds without some underlying diversity of affection. 

337. Just as the same object can be seen more or less clearly, so the same good can be willed more or less 
intensely. The reason is that the intensity of an act is determined not solely by the magnitude of its object but 
also by the agent's capacity as well as by the effort he puts into the act. So, although the good willed for all is 
the same (indeed, it is an infinite good), my willing of it can be more or less intense depending on how deep¬ 
ly charity has taken hold of my will and how great is the effort behind the willing (one would tend to will 
the same good more fervently for one's spouse or children than for a stranger or an enemy). 

338. For commentary see especially Volkl, Selbstliebe, and Osborne, Love of Self and Love of God. 

339. In his article " Duplex amor and the Structure of Love in Aquinas" (in Thomistica, ed. E. Manning, Re- 
cherches de theologie ancienne et medievale, vol. 1 [Leuven: Peeters, 1995]: 137-96), Guy Mansini first in¬ 
vestigates the coining of this terminology in thirteenth-century discussions of the angels' natural love for 
God, and afterwards examines the variety of ways Thomas puts it to use, providing a collection and interpre¬ 
tation of Thomistic texts in which the distinction is employed. One weakness of his study is that he does not 
pay sufficient attention to the difference between Thomas's more incidental or occasional employments of 
the terms and his more formalized, systematic use of them. When Thomas is speaking formally of the struc¬ 
ture of the act of love, he identifies two inseparable aspects or targets: the one for whom good is willed and 
the good willed for him. Cf. SCG I, ch. 91: "It should be known that while other activities of the soul have to 
do with only a single object, love alone seems to be borne to two objects .... Love wants something for some¬ 
one, for we are said to love him for whom we want some good." For excellent treatments of the distinction, 
see David M. Gallagher, "Person and Ethics in Thomas Aquinas," Acta Philosophica 4 (1995), 56-62; idem, 
"Desire for Beatitude," 13-18. 

340. This illustration of the part-whole relationship, much employed by St. Thomas, has been the sub¬ 
ject of considerable discussion among commentators. There are some who bristle with reservations about its 
value (cf. Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, 284), but one of the most sensitive interpreters, Gregory Ste¬ 
vens, evaluating a number of parallel texts, finds the argument beautifully cogent (cf. "Disinterested Love 
of God," 515-32; see 316-17 for a criticism of Gilson). See also Louis B. Gillon, "L'argument du tout et de la 
partie apres saint Thomas d'Aquin," Angelicum 28 (1951): 205-23, 346-62; Garrigou-Lagrange, Love of God, 
31 ff. and 89ff.; Gallagher, "Desire for Beatitude," 34-38; idem, "Thomas Aquinas on Self-Love," 35-39. In 
fact, arguably the chief point of contention between Eschmann and De Koninck was none other than how 
to understand the part-whole argument (cf. the latter's On the Primacy of the Common Good). 

341. A distinction implicit in this response is that between the motive posited by the act of love, which 
is the same as its object, and the motive of positing the act of love, in the order of generation (cf. In III Sent. 
d. 23, q. 2, a. 5, ad 4 and ad 5, not translated in this volume). In other words, there are two valid answers 
to the question "Why ant I loving?"—the more fundamental: "Because of the object, which is good and lov¬ 
able; the other, derivative from the first: "Because it is good for me to love this good." This distinction has ev¬ 
ident consequences for an analysis of friendship. The loving of a friend is something good for the lover him¬ 
self, but what the lover wants in the context of that friendship is precisely his friend's good. "Even if nothing 
might come of it to us": the love of the friend has its term simply in the friend, and hence is not measured 
by whether or not we benefit from this or that act of friendship. However, Thomas would not pretend that 
there is no such thing as a benefit, even in the case of an unselfish friendship; indeed, the unselfishness of it 
is precisely the greatest benefit to the lover, inasmuch as it draws upon and deepens his virtues. Once again, 
there is no getting around the paradox: if the lover were to "love" his friend only as a means for increasing 
his own virtue, the friendship would instantly become one of utility, and the nobility ( honestas) of it would 
disappear; consequently, the opportunity for increasing (at least some) moral virtues would also disappear. 
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342. Again making a similar point to that of the preceding reply: cultivating amkabilia toward another 
person does not have for its purpose cultivating amkabilia toward oneself (which is what it would mean to 
speak of final cause), but rather, the self that we are first acquainted with and whose good we first seek is 
prior in the manner of a starting point from which knowledge and love of others come to be generated, by 
a gradual enlargement and extension of one's horizons. Love of self is a point of departure; the point of ar¬ 
rival is love of others, above all God. This process of growth, like any organic sequence, does not negate the 
earlier stages but emerges out of them and gathers them up into something greater and more complete. It is 
important to see why Thomas speaks of the uia generationis, a process of growth from potency to act. As he 
explains in the main response, according to the uia perfectionis (the absolute order in which some perfect ac¬ 
tuality is prior to any given potency), the root of man's love of himself is in fact his prior natural love of God 
as perfect good—whether he has come to be aware of this or not. Cf. Gallagher, "Thomas Aquinas on Self- 
Love." 

343. That is, God is present simply and wholly everywhere, though creatures themselves are not always 
equally present to him. Wherever there is being, there is the author of being, yet not all beings are equal, and 
only their origin is infinite and perfect. 

344. At In III Sent. d. 26, q. 2, a. 1, in a discussion of the theological virtue of hope (which is defined as 
the virtue that strives to gain possession, for oneself, of the supremely enjoyable divine good), the fifth ob¬ 
jection plays upon the seeming incongruity of there being any virtue to which there pertains the seeking of 
a reward. The answer given there is highly relevant to the present article on charity. The objection (Moos, 
831): "No virtue has a wage-seeking [mercenarium] act, since virtue does good for its own sake. But hope 
has a wage-seeking act, since it looks to a reward. Therefore hope is not a virtue." The reply (Moos, 833): "It 
should be said that to do something for the sake of a temporal benefit [commodum temporale ] makes an act 
wage-seeking, but to do something for the sake of an eternal reward does not make an act wage-seeking; for 
continence, of itself, does not suffice for salvation if it is kept only out of love for chastity [ pudicitiae ], as is 
said in On Dogmas of the Church, and the same account applies to other human acts. Or it should be said that 
the description 'wage-seeking' suits an act that is done for the sake of a reward [propter mercedem ], but not an 
act that [simply] regards the reward itself [circa ipsam mercedem ]. And although the act of hope is to look for 
beatitude, which is the reward, it does not look for it for the sake of that reward, but from the habit's inclina¬ 
tion, as occurs also with the other virtues. Furthermore, it looks for it not insofar as it is a reward, but inso¬ 
far as it is a certain arduous good, namely the supreme one; for it has God as its chief object." (Cf. In III Sent. 
d. 26, q. 2, a. 3, qa. 1, ad 1, translated in webnote 154.) Similarly, Thomas will argue that, while charity does 
not love God precisely as reward or for the sake of reward, neither does charity exclude that a reward should 
follow upon its essential activity (and should even be wanted as something that follows from that activity). 

345. Someone is rewarded when the good owed to him for some work is given to him. In this sense, the 
wage or reward already belongs to the one who has earned it, it is his to claim even when it is still in the 
hands of someone else; this is why the giving of it is a matter of justice and not of charity. 

346. St. Thomas might have in mind the words of Jesus when giving advice to his disciples about to em¬ 
bark on a preaching mission: "Remain in the same house, eating and drinking what they provide, for the 
laborer deserves his wages" (Lk. 10:7; cf. Mt. 10:10 and 1 Tim. 5:18). There are many scriptural texts about 
the earning and receiving of wages by those who do good works; presumably such people are put forward as 
examples not because they seek payment but because they intend and execute good works (cf. Prov. 11:18; 
Wis. 2:22; Mt. 20:1-16; Jn. 4:31-38; 1 Cor. 3:8). It bears recalling that, while Socrates refused to take money 
from youths and regarded with contempt the sophists who collect payment for their "wisdom," he observed 
that it might be otherwise: "If a man were really able to instruct mankind, to receive money for giving in¬ 
struction would, in my opinion, be an honor to him" ( Apology 19e, Jowett trans.; cf. Aristotle, On Sophistical 
Refutations, ch. 1, 165a20-25). At In III Sent. d. 18, a. 5, ad 1, a contrast is drawn between a purchaser and a 
lover (Moos, 573, §103): "Buying [emptio] is principally for the sake of having the thing that one buys, and 
therefore after it has been bought once, it is not bought again. Action by which one merits, however, is not 
chiefly for the sake of obtaining a reward, but for the sake of the good of charity. Hence a man who has 
charity would act even if no recompense were to follow, and so he continues to act even after he has mer¬ 
ited; and that which was already due to him in one way becomes due to him in another way." The one who 
buys something is interested only in getting, owning, and using that thing, and so his relationship with the 
seller, as such, simply comes to an end; whereas the one who acts for another because he loves another will 
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be happy to receive love and benefits in return, but only as a byproduct, so to speak, of the activity to which 
he orders himself. For Thomas it is always an absurdity to imagine loving the good and not being rewarded 
for loving it, since man is made good by a good God for the sake of union with the good; but conceptually 
the reward (or the being-rewarded, the activity of beatitude) is always distinct from the person of the rewarder, 
and is valued only because of the latter. The reply makes a further point: because eternal life is merited by 
a free act proceeding from the divinely infused habit of charity, by another such free act the same reward is 
merited again, under a different title, so to speak. Taken together with earlier precisions about the intensity 
of the act of charity (cf. In I Sent. d. 17, q. 2, a. 3, at p. 43), this explains why there are degrees of blessedness, 
degrees of participation in the beatifying vision of God in heaven (cf. In IVSent. d. 49, q. 1, a. 4, qaa. 2-4, at 
p. 381). 

347. That is, of noble or virtuous friendship, the only kind that merits the name without qualification. It 
would rather be a "friendship" of utility. 

348. Thomas is saying: If I love "justice" or practice just acts because I love the private property that is 
preserved or that accrues to me by the observance of justice, or if I love "temperance" because it enables me 
to enjoy more the delicacies of a gourmet table, I am not really virtuous. When genuine, justice or temper¬ 
ance, as moral perfections, are worth more than all the property or pleasures in the world; they cannot be 
subordinated to any lesser goods without being destroyed. 

349. The argument of the foregoing three paragraphs may be summarized as follows. There are two ways 
of viewing the end of love: on the part of the one loved (ex parte amati) and on the part of the lover (ex parte 
amantis). The question: "Why—for the sake of what—do you love the beloved?" admits therefore of two an¬ 
swers. Ex parte amati, the end is the beloved, for it is he whom I seek, for whom I will the good, in whom I 
rejoice. Ex parte amantis, the end is my full flowering as a lover, as the worthy friend of my friend—one can 
say: my happiness in this relationship, which involves the activity of loving (an accidental perfection of the 
lover). Thomas's point is that both answers are right and neither contradicts the other, provided that the two 
levels of analysis be kept distinct and the order of goods be preserved. Thus, since God is not only infinite¬ 
ly good but the source of all the goodness I have, I love him and myself and all other goods rightly only if I 
love him as absolutely first in my affection, and myself as ordered to him, and all other goods as ordered to 
increasing my love of hint. This analysis enables Thomas to conclude that looking to a wage ex parte amati di¬ 
rectly contradicts charity, because that would mean the wage, not God, is the object one loves; that looking 
to a wage ex parte amantis can have a place if it is not the most important end the lover seeks; that we should 
understand the "wage" here as the attainment of the "immanent" goal of charity (the subject's perfection as 
lover) rather than its "extrinsic" goal (the divine friend who is loved more than self). 

It is extremely interesting to compare St. Thomas's first draft of this article, which we are fortunate to 
possess (the text is given in Gils, "Textes inedits," 614-15), against the final version that the author released 
for circulation. Indeed, in this instance, we have a double draft: Thomas started a response that he can¬ 
celled out after a few sentences, and then he started—and completed—a second response, and in due course 
he cancelled this one, too, replacing it with the final version translated above in the main text. I shall here 
translate both drafts. 

DRAFT 1: "Response. It should be said that the ratio of a wage consists in this, that something is paid back 
to a worker; hence the consideration of a wage pertains to the love by which someone desires good for him¬ 
self and turns it back to himself [ad se retorquet], which is the love of concupiscence. Now, this love, with 
which someone loves something by turning it back to himself, is ordered to the love with which someone 
loves himself; for from this, that someone loves himself, it happens that he wills good for himself and turns 
other things back to himself. But the benevolence that someone has toward himself is not excluded from 
that benevolence that he has toward God, but takes its place beneath it and is ordered to it. And therefore 
the charity that someone has for God does not altogether exclude regard for a wage, provided that it does 
not chiefly have regard for that." This paragraph Thomas cancels out. On the same manuscript page we find 
a crucial marginal note in Thomas's hand: "corrigendum, de hoc quod potest esse concupiscentia etiam ad alterum” 
"A correction to be made: concerning this [matter], there can be [love of] concupiscence even as regards an¬ 
other [person]"—that is, not only may I love goods for myself, I may love goods also for another person (cf. 
Gils, "Textes inedits," 613; 615). This is perhaps the earliest indication that he wanted to break out of the 
convention of limiting amor concupiscentiae to self-regarding love and amor amicitiae to other-regarding love. 
Aquinas will use the pair of terms more precisely to mean love of goods for persons (whether myself or an¬ 
other), and love of persons for themselves (whether myself or another). 
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DRAFT 2: "Response. It should be said that love of benevolence does not curve back from the one loved 
into something else, but it has its term in the very one loved. However, the love of something as an end does 
[in one sense] curve back to the lover, because it is loved insofar as the lover is perfected by it; and thus the 
love of something as an end, whether as a wage or as a reward, does not pertain to love of benevolence, but 
to love of concupiscence. And so the order of benevolences is not evaluated according to the ratio of the end 
but according to the ratio of the lovable [simply]. Now the ratio of the lovable is one's proper good, which is 
found more in God than even in the lover himself, as is clear from what has been said; hence God is more 
loved with a love of benevolence than the very lover loves himself, as was said above. The love of concupis¬ 
cence, however, is ordered to the love of benevolence that each one has for himself, and the degree of these 
loves is taken according to the ratio of the end, because that which is desired as something to be obtained 
as an end is most of all longed for [concupiscitur], while that which is desired as pertaining to the end [ut ad 
flnem] is all the more longed for the nearer it is to the end, either through the [greater] likeness it has to that 
end, or insofar as it leads [more] immediately to that end. Hence, in this order of love, too, God, insofar as 
he is the end to be participated in (according to which he is called our wage, our reward, and our happiness), 
is most of all longed for, and other things insofar as they are ordered to him, unless the love be errant. Now, 
every accident [i.e., any good that accrues to a substance as an accident], as was said above, is loved only by 
a love of concupiscence. From the aforesaid, therefore, it can be made clear that the love of charity that we 
have for God does not totally exclude the love of a wage, because concupiscence for a wage is referred back 
to the love of benevolence that someone has for himself, which charity-love [caritas dilectionis] for God does 
not exclude but rather allows beneath itself [sed earn sub se compatitur]. But if love of a wage is set up as the 
end of the benevolence that someone has for God, in a certain way charity allows this, but in another way it 
does not allow it, for to set up a wage as an end of the love of benevolence that we have for God may occur 
in two different ways. In one way, such that a wage is set up as love's end as regards the very object of love; 
that is to say, to wish the divine good to exist and to be preserved in order that God may grant me a wage; and 
this charity does not allow, because under those conditions the love that we have for God would be placed 
outside of the ratio of benevolence, insofar as it would be ordered to a different object of love [ad aliud ipsum 
amatum]. In another way, on the side of the love itself; and since love itself is a certain activity and accident, 
and thus something to be loved with a love of concupiscence, that activity can be referred to a wage as to an 
end—not, however, to a temporal wage, but to the wage which is God himself, otherwise a good [spiritu¬ 
al] activity would be loved less than a temporal good. Thus it is clear that charity for God is compatible with 
love of a wage, not when a wage is set up as the end of the one loved, but when a wage is set up as the end 
of the love and of all that is loved for the sake of a lover. And although it is not compatible with a temporal 
wage as an end of spiritual goods, it is nevertheless compatible with such a wage as an end of other goods, 
according as one temporal good is the end of another." 

350. The strictly logical conclusion would be that we should love some of our neighbors, those who are 
spiritually superior to us, more than ourselves. 

351. For the argument of the objection to be complete, a premise like the following ought to be added: 
This statement of the Philosopher implies that we should spare others pains more than we spare ourselves 
pains, and be more eager to spread out our good things than to seek good things from another. Therefore, 
etc. It may be pointed out that Aristotle actually says one should bear oneself slowly to share a friend's pros¬ 
perity, a view common sense readily supports. If a friend wins the lottery, one should not be quick to knock 
on his door looking for benefits; if he wrecks his car or a tree falls on his house, one should come as quickly 
as one can. 

352. Thomas is careful to phrase his claim as a comparison: more than. I am not allowed to prevent my 
friend from sinning by committing a sin myself; in all cases, I must refrain from sinning, because that is in 
my power, while my friend's actions are not. Of course, a man ought so to love his own soul that he also ac¬ 
tively seeks the salvation of other souls. 

353. The phrase used here is reminiscent of another, voluntas ut ratio, by which Thomas distinguishes free 
will or liberum arbitrium from the fixed inclination of the will as a nature, voluntas ut natura. On these two 
types of voluntas, see In III Sent. d. 17, q. 1, a. 1, qa. 3, ad 1 and ST III, q. 18, aa. 3-5. 

354. Again it is crucial not to misunderstand the argument. The point is simply that, since spiritual goods 
are more perfective of the person and are goods over which each man has a certain freedom in his own re¬ 
gard (especially under the reign of grace), these are the goods to be maximally cultivated in oneself—to will 
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them more for another or even equally would already mean that a man is not willing them as much as he 
could for himself. Take an example: I should want to be perfectly just independently of whether or not the 
people around me are just; I cannot make them want to be just or act justly, though I can do much to inspire 
and help them to acquire justice. The other side of the argument concerns external goods: since these are 
less perfective of myself, I should not be as eager to hold onto them, but should use them rather as instru¬ 
ments of virtue to help others. I will gain spiritually by generously giving away my possessions, and in this 
way I can really come to the aid of individuals as well as benefit the whole community. A disordered sce¬ 
nario would be the opposite: a man who wants to gather as many exterior goods as possible (which would 
mean not only property but also a good such as bodily health, which is "exterior" vis-a-vis the "inner man"), 
while caring little about whether or not he is virtuous. Indeed, a really greedy person would want all his 
neighbors to be as generous and long-suffering as possible so that he could amass more wealth from them 
and raise fewer protests. 

355. God and the neighbor differ crucially in regard to the relationship between their good and mine. 
Metaphysically speaking, my neighbor's good is his and his only; I myself do not participate in the superior 
virtue of a saint. That is another person's perfection. If I am virtuous, too, then he and I are like each other 
because each of us happens to have the same qualities. On the other hand, all the good that I am or have is 
a participated likeness of the good that God himself is, and I receive this good directly from him at every mo¬ 
ment. Therefore, since whatever good I am or have is more properly said to be his and is mine by his cau¬ 
sality within me, one may validly conclude that God's good is mine, in a way that my neighbor's good could 
never be mine. This is why Thomas never attempts to articulate a generic account of "love of others." There 
is one account for love of God, in whom all my good preexists with maximal perfection and who is therefore 
to be preferred to myself in every respect, and another account for love of neighbor, in whom a partial good 
is found and who can never be absolutely preferred to oneself. If the "other" is God, a person both naturally 
and supernaturally loves this other more than self; if the "other" is a fellow creature, a person naturally and 
supernaturally loves this other with a love dependent upon, subsequent to, and (to some extent) measured 
by, legitimate love of self. For these reasons, Thomas would regard the question whose answer determines 
the separate paths of modern altruism and egoism—"Should I love others more than I love myself?"—as a 
question poorly formulated. 

356. In this response we are given a hierarchy of goods that implies a moral criterion for sacrifice: (a) love 
of one's own virtue—interior good of self; (b) love of the friend—another self; (c) love of one's own bodily 
life—exterior good of self. Thus one should be prepared to give up (c) for the sake of (b) because it is more 
in accord with (a) to do so. 

357. Thomas expands on this idea at In IVSent. d. 15, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 1, ad 1 (Moos, 692, §298): "If some¬ 
one were to take from himself a necessity without which he could in no way exist or live fittingly [decenter], 
and give it to another, he would pervert the order of charity that ought to be observed in doing good [or- 
dinem caritatis perverteret in beneficiis observandis]. But as regards other things, without which the aforesaid [fit¬ 
ting manner of life] can exist, he does not pervert the order of charity if he grants more of them to others 
than he grants to himself. For it is a characteristic of the virtuous man to grant more of such bodily goods to 
others than to himself, as the Philosopher says in Ethics IX." 

358. The word conuersatio need not be limited to the idea of "exchanging ideas by means of talking," as its 
English derivative does. Aristotle and Thomas are not envisioning a man engaged in animated dialogue with 
himself, which sounds like insanity; they are picturing the contemplative soul that is filled with noble, beau¬ 
tiful things to think about, and ponders them with delight. But there is also a sense in which it is true that a 
person has to "live with himself"; and, if Aristotle is right, the virtuous man finds it easy and pleasant to be 
alone with himself, whereas the wicked man finds his own company burdensome and seeks refuge in dis¬ 
tractions. See the first of the Notes on the Text after Distinction 27 (p. 181). 

359. Thomas is arguing that in fact, in this life, all the different grounds for friendship—the various com- 
municationes spoken of—coexist and together determine the appropriate response of charity, which does not 
destroy the prior human friendships but gathers them up into itself and gives them a divine orientation. 
And this is true also for evil people, since they, too, are members in potentia of the mystical body of Christ, 
the Church (cf. STIII, q. 8, a. 3). If such potency is not actualized at the time of death, however, the depart¬ 
ed soul no longer enjoys any kind of fellowship with Christians in the definitive society or polity, that of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Because such a soul is cut off from the possibility of the friendship of charity, he lacks 
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the decisive basis of all friendship from the point of view of eternal life, regardless of whatever nature or 
family or polity he may share in common with me. This is why one should love a Christian neighbor more 
than a dead infidel, even if that infidel happens to have been one's father. It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that, apart from receiving a special revelation from God, one cannot know whether or not one's father was 
in fact an infidel at the moment of death. Thus, Thomas's comparison here has to be taken as a hypothetical 
one: if my father were both an infidel and dead, I could have no reason to love him more than the lowliest, 
most remote Christian in the universe. 

360. The last point being that, as grace does truly build upon nature and perfect it, so the common origin, 
way of life, and goals of citizens in a city forges an affective bond that is taken up into the friendship of char¬ 
ity and gives it an additional strength. 

361. It is tempting to read these remarks about how one should love more the non-relatives who join in 
noble deeds than one's own father as a muted reflection of Thomas's own feelings about his family mem¬ 
bers, who, as is well known, did not view with benign acquiescence his friendship with members of the Or¬ 
der of Preachers ("familiar acquaintances who undertake noble works") and his entrance into their ranks. 
In the end, Thomas showed by his actions that the order of charity was: God first; the religious brethren sec¬ 
ond; his blood relatives third. For further details on the family background (including some of Thomas's un¬ 
mistakable written confidences about his early domestic struggles), see Torrell, Person and Work, 1-17. 

362. How does a man "share something in common with himself"? This is a roundabout way of referring 
to the unity that a man enjoys with himself. I share in common with myself being myself, and that is an im¬ 
measurably greater "commonness" than the likeness I could share with anyone else as regards human na¬ 
ture, family or racial origin, language or learning, etc. This is not true with respect to God, however, because 
he is nearer to me than I am to myself; he has, so to speak, more in common with me than I have with my¬ 
self. Thus, precisely because I am to love what is nearest myself, I am to love God more than myself viewed 
as distinct from him. 

363. The point is that in regard to one's own property, money, business, etc., one's relatives are to be em¬ 
ployed, endowed, and generally preferred to non-relatives, unless there is an overriding reason for doing 
otherwise, such as poverty outside the family or a decisive advantage to be gained from supporting (say) a 
subcontractor outside the family in preference to one who is within the family. It goes without saying that 
St. Thomas does not understand utilitas in a reductionist way, as if we should not hesitate to subordinate the 
good of our family members to the increase of personal profit. This would be a capitalist attitude entirely for¬ 
eign to St. Thomas. 

Incidentally, this response contains more than a little autobiographical resonance. Friar Thomas's well- 
connected parents had both expected and made arrangements for him to be appointed abbot of Monte- 
cassino at an appropriate age, an office that brought with it lordship of vast domains with numerous priv¬ 
ileges—a clear case of ecclesiastical benefices being distributed according to natural family preference. The 
young man's decision to persevere in an order of mendicant preachers in spite of his family's bitter opposi¬ 
tion underlined that, in his mind, there were definite limits to the scope of the friendship based upon natural 
communkatio. Cf. webnote 361. 

364. As Thomas teaches, parents are not the cause of human nature as such—indeed, no natural thing 
is the cause of form as form or being as being—but they are the cause of this human nature coming to be in 
this matter. They are therefore true causes of their children, even though God is (1) the first cause of the op¬ 
erations of secondary causes and (2) the creator of the human soul, which, since it is a per se subsistent form, 
must be created ex nihilo. Nevertheless, it is the act of human generation through which the (God-given) 
form comes to be joined to the (parent-supplied) matter and which, for Thomas, explains the inheritance 
not only of particular family and racial characteristics but also of original sin. On the larger metaphysical 
questions, see John F. Wippel, "Thomas Aquinas on Creatures as Causes of Esse," International Philosophical 
Quarterly 40 (2000): 197-213; Gregory T. Doolan, "The Causality of the Divine Ideas in Relation to Natural 
Agents in Thomas Aquinas," International Philosophical Quarterly 44 (2004): 393-409, esp. 398. 

365. Even if a stranger were such a good man that he would deliver you from death, were you in dan¬ 
ger thereof, you cannot allow this to hold more weight than the intimate natural connection that binds you 
to your father. So, if that stranger had actually saved your life, and later on both the stranger and your fa¬ 
ther were in peril, you should save your father's life before the stranger's. It is important to grasp the rea¬ 
son: we are dealing with a life or death situation, hence with the most fundamental natural good. Therefore 
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it is in reference to this good that a decision is to be made about whom to rescue. I have in common with the 
stranger what I have in common with any human being—human nature. It is, as it were, a parallel likeness: 
we are all human side by side. But I have this nature from my father; my likeness to him is in some sense de¬ 
rived from him. Hence, he is to be preferred, even if he be vicious, to a non-relative who is perfectly virtuous. 
On the other hand, as Thomas has explained, if we are dealing with something like public works or religious 
exercises, we are permitted to (and we may even have an obligation to) assist a fellow citizen or a fellow re¬ 
ligious more than a parent or sibling, in proportion to the importance of the goods at stake. It may also fol¬ 
low from the reply to the third objection that there might be a situation in which a non-relative, due to his 
eminence, should be preferred to a relative—for example, if a bishop and one's father were in prison, one 
should do more for the release of the bishop because he occupies an office intimately tied to the common 
good of the Christian people. He is, one could say, a father of a higher order, in a family more profoundly 
one's own. 

366. In this article, while propinquos refers specifically to "relatives" (seeing that Lombard's discussion 
centers on the order of charity among family members), Thomas's argument can easily be adapted analo¬ 
gously to other sets of relationships, such as fellow citizens of a town or country, fellow members of a guild 
or a team, members of a religious order, and so on: wherever there is a figure analogous to a father or moth¬ 
er, and others analogous to brothers or sisters, the same basic structure is present (see textual note a on 

p. 204). Thus, within a town all of whose inhabitants are "close to us" (certainly closer than the inhabit¬ 
ants of another town or another land), a mayor or a police chief would take precedence in receiving services 
at the civic level, for the same reason a father takes precedence in the family. The treatise on justice in the 
Summa theologiae (II-II, qq. 57-122), concerned throughout with the basic relationship of giving and receiv¬ 
ing the bonum debitum, contains valuable resources for working out such details; a good example would be 

q. 101, on pietas. 

367. That is, among all of those who are close to us, and from the vantage of natural relationships, the fa¬ 
ther holds pride of place. This statement cannot be taken as exceptionless, as Thomas has already explained 
in the preceding article. 

368. That is, all other family relationships are traced back to this one. 

369. What it is to be animal (the genus) is logically causative of what it is to be man (the species, which 
includes the genus and something more), so that you cannot have "man" unless there is also "animal"; 
whereas positing the genus "animal" does not necessarily posit the species "man," since it is possible for ani¬ 
mals to exist even if man does not exist. Similarly, if a cause exists, there need not be any particular effect (so 
far as the being of the cause is concerned); the relationship of cause to effect is accidental to the cause's being. 
The effect, on the other hand, depends upon the cause for its being or at least for its having come to be, and 
in this respect it has an essential relationship to the cause. 

370. The child, inasmuch as he has his origin in the father, is derived from hint and is "his own" child. Ob¬ 
viously Thomas would not be asserting a theory of persons-as-property and fathers-as-kings such as one can 
find in Roman law. He himself readily disobeyed his parents' wishes when it came to religious life. Thomas 
is drawing attention to the metaphysical principle that an effect is always the effect of its cause, as the tem¬ 
perature of the heated water is something "of" the heat source, whereas the heat source is not anything "of" 
the heated water, or better, as a benefactor is, in a sense, the "maker" of the one benefitted, who is his "cre¬ 
ation": "I made you what you are." The child "belongs" to the father, he is his child. (Thus on tax forms chil¬ 
dren are noted as "dependents" of their parents.) This kind of language has obvious limitations, since, how¬ 
ever much a child depends on a parent in coming-to-be and in being nourished, it does not receive its being 
{esse), simply speaking, from the parent, and esse is what is most perfect, most formal, and most intimate in a 
thing. The child is most like a bodily member when it is growing in the womb of the mother, but even there 
it is a substance unto itself, with its own genetic signature, blood type, developing consciousness, etc.; and 
after it is born and grows, its primordial status as a rational substance with its own dignity, rights, and duties 
becomes ever more manifest. So the argument given by Aristotle is accepted by Thomas as valid at a certain 
level or from a certain angle, but not as a comprehensive account of the father-child (or parent-child) rela¬ 
tionship. 

371. Everything in this discussion turns on the two ways of considering things: as distinct entities or one 
as part of another. The child can be considered in either of two ways. If the outlook is on things as distinct 
entities, then the child naturally loves the parent more than the parent loves the child. If the outlook is on 
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one thing as part of another, then the parent loves the child more than the child loves the parent. An effect, 
in general, can be taken in either of two ways. Inasmuch as it is taken as a distinct entity, it has less intrinsic 
lovability than a cause. Inasmuch as it is taken as an extension of and manifestation of the cause, it is loved 
as part of the cause. Now, charity has more to do with the love that looks at things as distinct entities, since 
such an outlook pertains to benevolence and so to friendship. One is thus more of a friend to one's father 
than to one's son. 

372. The first sentence seems to be specifying what it is that makes a woman a wife: "one who is re¬ 
ceived/taken up/taken to oneself for the act of generation." The argument concludes that because the act of 
generation is what distinguishes a man's wife, as such, from any other woman, therefore the love to be giv¬ 
en to a wife as such is comparable to that which is given to children as such, since they, too, are children by 
their connection to the same act (the wife as participating in it, the children as originated from it). However, 
since a woman is something more than a wife and a child something more than a child—each is a human 
being, and could be a fellow Christian, fellow citizen, eventual member of a religious order or town official, 
etc.—there are other aspects that could and would affect the love that is appropriately given to them by the 
husband or father. The argument also implies that the wife comes after the husband's own father in the ordo 
amoris, yet, since she is "something of the husband," he would love her more than his father in the same 
way that he loves his children more. This implication is borne out in ST l, q. 92, a. 2, on why the first wom¬ 
an was made from the first man (de vim), and in II-II, q. 26, a. 11, where the parents are said to be loved by 
their son with greater reverence but the wife with greater intensity, as being more united to him. 

373. Given that the features of Aristotelian embryology out of which this last claim emerges (e.g., the dis¬ 
cussion in Generation of Animals IV, ch. 3, of why some offspring do not perfectly resemble their fathers) have 
long since been shown false, Thomas's argument concerning paternal primacy has to be in part rejected, in 
part modified. The father's primacy may have another basis, but it does not have the biological basis provid¬ 
ed by the Aristotelian theory of generation. For discussion of the theory itself, see Kevin L. Flannery, "Ap¬ 
plying Aristotle in Contemporary Embryology," The Thomist 67 (2003): 249-78; David Albert Jones, The Soul 
of the Embryo: An Inquiry into the Status of the Human Embryo in the Christian Tradition (London: Continuum, 
2004), 18-32; Robert Mayhew, The Female in Aristotle's Biology: Reason or Rationalization (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2004). One who wishes to update Thomas's analysis would have to review the places in 
this article where he speaks of the father, and ask: Does this particular claim apply only to fathers, or also to 
mothers? If only to the former, exactly why? Moreover, one must entertain serious reservations about the 
manner in which, even granting Thomas's embryology, a father can be said to "give the form" to his child. 
As Thomas consistently teaches, human parents together supply only the child's matter, God infusing the ra¬ 
tional soul which is the single form of man as man. This does not undermine the fact that a definite pair of 
human parents, one male, one female, are genuine causes in the "procreation" of a child; it is merely to re¬ 
ject the inequality of female and male as generative agents. 

374. The judgments expressed in this reply are based on the assumption, itself rooted in Aristotelian bi¬ 
ology as well as in a certain interpretation of scriptural passages, that the male is, as such, more intelligent, 
stronger, braver, and in general more endowed with perfections than the female, and hence that, insofar as 
a woman is perfect, she is more like her father and her brothers than she is like her mother and her sisters. 
The exact meaning of this view is not that a daughter's perfections always imitate actual perfections in her 
father while her defects imitate actual defects in her mother, but rather that since human perfections are 
more a "male" thing and defects more a "female" thing, a daughter is likened to her father as male inasmuch 
as she is perfect, and likened to her mother as female inasmuch as she (the daughter) is imperfect. It is, in oth¬ 
er words, purely a statement about the sexes, not about the individuals, who will have their own ensemble 
of physical and moral qualities, some good, some bad, regardless of sex. Indeed, this view would compel one 
to say—and here the oddity is palpable—that a mother who is brave is more likened to the maleness of her 
husband than her cowardly husband is to his own maleness, because his lack of bravery makes him in that 
respect more likened to the femaleness of his wife; she is (as people used to say) "manly" while he is "wom¬ 
anly." It is not possible here to enter further into the many elements, scientific, cultural, and religious, that 
go to make up Aquinas's complex views on man and fatherhood, woman and motherhood. In criticizing or 
modifying these views, an effort should be made to lay aside at least some of the more egregious misinter¬ 
pretations of Aquinas's doctrine. See Michael Nolan, Aquinas' Philosophy of Man and Woman (Dublin: Four 
Courts Press, 1998); idem, "The Aristotelian Background to Aquinas's Denial That 'Woman is a Defective 
Male,'" The Thomist 64 (2000): 21-69. 
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375. Thomas writes that charity relinquit these notable effects, it "leaves them behind" as evidences of its 
presence. The first point made in this response is that we are dealing with a difference not in kind but in de¬ 
gree: all the grades are grades of just the same thing, charity, but just as light can be more or less bright, and 
heat more or less warming, so charity can be more or less ardent in its effects. Hence, the grade at which I 
actually am is discerned not in any absolute way but from the effect that predominates. Similarly, when a 
man's hair is only partially gray, we say he has gray hairs ; but when the gray predominates, we say he has 
gray hair. 

376. Advancing charity can be looked at in two ways: with respect to what comes before it and with re¬ 
spect to what comes after it. From the latter vantage, the salient feature is that the person more and more 
rests in the good things, experiencing them as connatural goods. Similarly, as Thomas goes on to say, perfect 
charity can be looked at in two ways: perfect with respect to good things that all Christians need to pursue; 
most perfect with respect to optional, more difficult goods (or, alternatively, perfection such as can be had in 
this life, and the utter perfection possible only in the life to come). 

377. In other words, for a stage of motion to be considered significantly different from another stage, 
there has to be a noteworthy change. (One is reminded of little children asking frequently during a long trip, 
"Are we there yet?") The segments of the journey are marked off by the use of significant markers of time or 
place, such as cities en route to the destination, the setting of the sun, or stopping for a meal. 

378. The last proviso is important. For Thomas, a charity perfect with regard to objects of love would 
probably require embracing the evangelical counsels and would certainly require a heroic love of enemies 
even to the point of martyrdom. It would not be compatible with the somewhat mediocre practice of vir¬ 
tue that was common, as he saw it, to the majority of Christians of his own day (see typical admissions in De 
malo q. 1, a. 5, ad 16; SCG III, ch. 141; STI-II, q. 31, a. 5, ad 1; Sent. Eth. VII, lec. 7, n. 1405 and IX, lec. 10, 
n. 1893). Nevertheless, a Christian who does no more than keep the Ten Commandments and avoid grave 
sin is still on the road to salvation—provided he does not despise the way of greater perfection or those who 
walk on it, and more importantly, does not turn personally against it as a way that he himself might travel. 
An example of a hardening of heart would be a nominal Christian who so despised the religious life that he 
would rather do or suffer anything than become a religious himself, even if God were calling him to that af¬ 
ter the death of a spouse. According to the argument presented here, such a person could not be saved, re¬ 
gardless of any fulfillment of routine religious duties. Moreover, Aquinas notes in the last sentence of the 
response that there are times when any Christian, whatever his degree of maturity, is called upon to exert 
himself as the perfect would do—when, for example, an enemy is dying of hunger and begging him for food, 
he must feed him. 

379. According to Thomas, not to commit venial sins does not belong to the scope of a commandment, 
because the lawgiver does not intend to prevent every wrong deed but only those that destroy the rela¬ 
tionship to God or the fabric of society, and that can be avoided by everyone at all times. In this discussion, 
"bound" has the strongest possible sense—if one is hound to something, then failing to do it is a mortal sin, as 
is implied in the earlier sed contra argument about damnation. 

380. In other words, above and beyond what all Christians are bound to, religious are bound to those 
specific things they vow to fulfill; otherwise, they remain unobliged. Though Thomas was living at a time 
when there was not the immense profusion of religious orders there would subsequently be, he was well- 
positioned to be aware of the differences between the structure of the life vowed by Benedictine monks 
(among whom at Montecassino he spent his childhood as an oblate) and the structure of the life vowed by 
mendicant friars, whether Dominican or Franciscan. The monk, for example, having taken a vow of stabilitas 
loci, is bound, in ordinary circumstances, to remain at the monastery he entered. The friar, on the contrary, 
having taken no such vow, is free to roam the world at the command of his superiors. As for prelates, they 
are bound to certain works of perfection, such as preaching, not from vows freely taken but from the nature 
of the office conferred upon them. 

381. Cf. ST III, q. 18, aa. 3-5, on voluntas ut natura and voluntas ut ratio. The former refers to the natural 
inclination of the will toward the good of the whole man. Since death is the worst evil for man considered 
"naturally," that is, as a body-soul composite, it is naturally feared more than any other evil. However, by 
the power of reason man can discern that other goods (those of the spirit) are superior even to the good of 
preserving this composition, and that other evils (again, those of the spirit) are more evil than the loss of this 
composition; hence, by his rational will (i.e., free will informed by a judgment of reason, liberum arbitrium), 
a man can, against his natural will, prefer "to be dissolved" than to remain unified. 
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382. Namely, the words: "Lord, if I am still needed by your people, I do not refuse the labor! Thy will be 
done" (see textual note a at p. 241). Thomas's point can be lost unless one sees the connection between be- 
neuolentia, "willing well," and "desiring what is pleasing to God," i.e., what he wills. The one who has char¬ 
ity loves God as his own good, the good that makes him happy; from this vantage, the lover desires to die, 
that he might attain the beatific vision. But at a level deeper still, charity causes a desire for unity of wills— 
specifically that the lover's will be conformed to the beloved's will (thus, Martin's to God's: "Thy will be 
done"). One has benevolence, then, and superior perfection of charity, by doing what is most pleasing in the 
Lord's judgment. So, if the Lord wishes Martin to remain with his flock and serve them, Martin desires to 
render this service more than he desires to depart and be with the Lord. There is, of course, no comparison 
as regards the goods in question, for the sight of God is infinitely better for me, absolutely speaking, than any 
earthly service. This discrepancy of worth highlights all the more the essential issue: the good that is God's 
and is identical to his will—however humble a service it demands of me here and now—is to be preferred to 
any good that is mine, however exalted. Yet by the same token, since doing what pleases God pertains to the 
perfection of charity, and that is also my good, I am ultimately more benehtted by achieving this conformity 
of will, for which I need to abnegate certain preferences of my will (the "concupiscence" Thomas speaks of), 
than I would be were I to seek "my own good" independently of God's will. 

383. The argument can be put succinctly: since grace builds upon and perfects nature, the man who is an 
enemy of Christ is acting not only against the Christian, but also against the perfection of his own nature. 
To this extent, he does not love himself, either. The same is true, Thomas comments, of all sins. "Those who 
commit sin are the enemies of their own lives" (Tob. 12:10). As Dickens unforgettably portrays, the miser is 
not only a misanthrope but an obstacle to his own happiness. 

384. Thus for Thomas, the Old Law already teaches that we are to love our enemies, but we are not re¬ 
quired to do more than "be willing" that they come to possess God's favor and eternal life: we need to have 
benevolence. The New Law adds that we should actively help our enemies: we need to show benevolence. 
"To hint who strikes you on the cheek, offer the other also; and from him who takes away your coat do not 
withhold even your shirt"; "love your enemies, and do good, and lend, expecting nothing in return" (Lk. 
6:29, 35). Far from being an exaggerated contrast, in many ways this is the most charitable interpretation 
that can be given of the literal meaning of those many portions of the Old Testament that unequivocally de¬ 
pict or desire the wholesale destruction of the enemies of the chosen people, or deal with them on severely 
unequal footing (for example, one may not lend upon interest to one's neighbors, but one may do so to for¬ 
eigners: Deut. 23:20). 

385. To complete the response, Thomas might have noted that a further conclusion follows: the more 
perfect is love of God, the more perfect (i.e., complete) is hatred of sin, and simultaneously, the more per¬ 
fect is love of the neighbor as image of God, potential sharer in his grace and glory. Thus, zeal for God, zeal 
for helping one's neighbor, zeal against evil, and zeal for penance are exactly coextensive; if one of them is 
weak, the others must also be weak. 

386. This metaphysical point is easier to grasp with examples. Thomas gives the example of being (not 
ens, but esse, "be-ing") taken generically, versus uiuere, a specific way of be-ing. It is easier to end the life of 
a material thing than to end the being of its matter. In this sense, basic be-ing is more vehement. Yet liv¬ 
ing is nobler than (mere) be-ing; it is, in fact, a heightened way of be-ing. Thus it embraces more in act than 
(mere) be-ing. Thus, the perfection of be-ing consists in its reaching, or extending to, the kind of fullness or 
richness that is found in a plant, still more in an animal, incalculably more in a man. Another example: in 
man, what is most basic is the image of God that inheres in the faculties of the spiritual soul; this pertains to 
the very constitution of human nature and is most vehement in the sense that it cannot be destroyed. But 
being in a state of grace, though it can come and go, is a higher, more determinate way of bearing the same 
image; it actualizes the very potentiality of those faculties. Being in the state of glory is a yet higher way of 
bearing the same image that was (partially and movably) perfected in the state of grace. 

387. This line has to be read carefully, lest it sound like a blanket approval of consequentialism: "You may 
not do evil to someone unless a greater good would follow from doing so, or a greater evil from refraining to 
do so." Thomas is speaking here of temporal goods and evils, and specifically of evils of punishment meted 
out to criminals, which evils are not moral but "physical," to employ a customary distinction. He has already 
excluded the legitimacy of desiring spiritual evil, or even temporal evil qua evil, for one's enemy (to will in 
such a way would be a sin against another person). Rather, he is saying that in some circumstances—name¬ 
ly, where a greater good more deserving of love, or a greater evil more deserving of repulsion, is at stake— 
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one is permitted to desire or administer a punishment for an evildoer's crime. In St. Thomas, a standard ex¬ 
ample of this would be civil authority's justly punishing a criminal to redress the injustice and safeguard the 
society's common good. 

388. The good deeds I should be prepared to do for my enemy will equal the affection I am asked to have 
for him. Of necessity, I am asked to have him in my affection as an image of God and possible sharer in glo¬ 
ry; I am therefore obliged to pray and work for his salvation. There is thus nothing "fake" about my love 
if I simply pray for him, not doing for him what I do for my family or friends. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
Thomas's argument that the superior Christian way—the way of perfection, not of obligation—is to extend 
even to enemies the expressions of love that one would extend to one's best friends. It is a more perfect way 
because it is Christ's; it is not obligatory because it surpasses natural justice, which charity does not contra¬ 
dict, even if it goes beyond it. (An employer is free to pay out more than he agreed to give, for liberality does 
not contradict justice, it goes beyond it. The same is true in the present case.) 

389. One is bound to do only those acts of kindness that correspond to a friendship's foundation, the 
good shared in common. As this sharing grows, the acts of kindness must also grow in due proportion. The 
more the other is "one with me," the more I must love him "as myself." Thus, in the order of nature, I am 
obliged to do more for my family than for non-family; in the order of grace, I am obliged to do more for 
fellow Christians than for non-Christians; and taking the two orders together, I am obliged to do more for 
Christians within my family than for non-Christians within my family. Note that none of these statements 
implies that I should not will and do good for the latter category; quite the contrary. Thomas's point can be 
seen best in situations of conflict, when one must set priorities. If, owing to circumstances, I had to choose 
between helping the one or helping the other, or helping the one more intensively than the other, which of 
them should I help first or most? Such choices, often difficult and painful, are exceedingly common in life. 
Far from being a scholastic subtlety, the argument Thomas advances is a reasoned reflection on the priorities 
of everyday Christian life—something the Apostle Paul recognized long ago (cf. 1 Tim. 5:8, "If any one does 
not provide for his relatives, and especially for his own family, he has disowned the faith and is worse than 
an unbeliever"; cf. 1 Tim. 3:12, Tit. 1:6, Eph. 5:33, and many other texts that presuppose that a special love 
and attention will or should be given to certain people in preference to others). 

390. At STII-II, q. 157, a. 3, ad 3, Aquinas notes that it is possible for someone to lose "the human affec¬ 
tion according to which man is naturally a friend to every man . . . [Wjhen someone takes delight in pun¬ 
ishing a man, this is also called mental illness [insania], because in this way it is indicated that he is devoid of 
the [normal] human affection upon which mercy follows." 

391. The gloss could have given the impression that Christians are not obliged to do acts of kindness at all 
for their enemies, since going out of one's way to pray for and help out enemies seems to belong to a special 
state or condition of charity. As he did in the main response, Thomas points out that it is one thing to show 
kindness in a general way to all, and another thing to show the special affection or attention that character¬ 
izes personal (or "particular") friendships. The former must be shown to all, enemies included, but it is only 
a perfect charity that "moves ahead into the sorts of behavior that belong to other particular friendships." 

392. The warning of webnote 387 against a consequentialist misreading of Aquinas's argument applies 
equally to the present reply. Here, again, war is understood to consist of physical evils meted out to real ene¬ 
mies of the common good. Hence in no way is Thomas implying that when "justice" or some "greater good" 
is at stake, "anything goes." Nothing morally evil can ever be rightly done for any reason whatsoever, even if 
such an act could procure the preservation of an entire city or kingdom. 

393. For a detailed study of Aquinas's understanding of meritorious acts, see Joseph P. Wawrykow, God's 
Grace and Human Action: 'Merit' in the Theology of Thomas Aquinas (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1995). The doctrine of merit as expounded in the Scriptum is discussed on pp. 60-137. 

394. The argument: charity's whole function is to unite men to God and to each other in friendship. 
Thus, to love a friend out of charity is to perform the act of charity par excellence, while to love an enemy falls 
less strictly under the scope of this virtue. Put differently, it belongs to the formality of charity's object that it 
be "friend," and so "loving the friend" is the virtue's essential activity. 

395. I take this complex sentence to mean that, if the will wills more intensely the ultimate end for the 
sake of which a particular object is willed, then regardless of how repugnant that particular object may be 
to the will, it is capable of performing an act of love of greater merit than an act toward a particular object 
much loved in and of itself. An act of love toward a person one is naturally inclined to love (say, a friend) 
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can be less loving, and less meritorious, than an act toward a person one naturally cares little for or even de¬ 
spises (say, an enemy), if the latter act flows from a more intense love of God and the former from a less in¬ 
tense love of God. Put more simply, the Christian might not feel inclined toward the enemies, although he is 
benefitting them with his services; he cares most of all about adhering to God, and through the intensity of 
this adherence the goodness (and thus merit) of his works is enhanced. 

396. Looking to the virtue's proper object, love of a friend is better, since a friend is a more fitting object 
to be loved; but since the reason for loving is God, the love of enemies, which extends further than the love 
of friends, is better. In the final sentence, Thomas invokes again the distinction between a general love of 
enemies that requires no special exhibition of the signs of friendship and a special love of enemies that goes 
beyond what is necessary by extending to them the same signs one would extend to a dear friend. He notes 
that if you take "love of enemies" to mean the latter, it is obviously superior in merit to love of friends, for it 
entirely presupposes the love of friends and extends this kind of love much further. 

397. Just because loving only friends (and hating enemies) is not from grace or meritorious does not en¬ 
tail that loving friends is not from grace or meritorious. It entails only that, for a Christian, love of friends 
will always be accompanied by love of enemies, whether general (as a matter of necessity) or special (as a 
matter of perfection)—indeed, that these two loves will have a common root and a common end. 

398. That is, some ways of loving one's enemies belong to the humblest degree of charity and so are in¬ 
cumbent on all Christians. 

399. Cf. In III Sent. d. 24, a. 3, qa. 3 (Moos, 776): "Quantity of merit can be looked at from two points of 
view: on the side of the work, or on the side of the one who does the work. Now the work itself must be 
virtuous [if it is to be meritorious]. And since virtue regards what is good and difficult, that work must have 
difficulty and goodness, just considered in itself; therefore whatever adds to either of these characteristics 
adds to merit on the side of the work. On the part of the one who does the work, will is required; hence a 
man merits more to the extent that he does something more by his will. And the quantity of merit is always 
looked at according to its root, [namely] charity.'' 

400. A necessity, namely, of paying back what one owes. 

401. The more willingly one pays back the debt, the more this free act can be an act of love and hence a 
meritorious act. If one pays back only under constraint, then one is behaving as if manipulated by an exter¬ 
nal agent; there is here very little of the voluntary. 

402. So far from lessening the goodness of an act or vitiating its supernatural purity of motive, an act's 
naturalness only enhances that goodness by giving it a richer basis, offering further support to the higher 
motion of grace. 

403. That is, the object of choice stands to the end for the sake of which it is chosen as matter to form. Of 
course, inasmuch as the particular object is also an end, relatively speaking, it too has a formal role to play 
vis-a-vis free actions leading up to it. 

404. When two things are related by the addition of the second to the first, something follows in the con¬ 
trary (i.e., in the contrary direction: the second is added to the first), but from this addition nothing follows 
in the first; so that when you take away the first (animal), you take away the second (man), but when you 
take away the second (man), you do not take away the first (animal). Thomas had used the same example 
earlier to illustrate the logical relationship of genus and species: when you posit "man" you necessarily posit 
"animal," but when you posit "animal" you do not necessarily posit "man." 

405. "in another act": in aliquo actu. We take this phrase to mean "in another act" because a comparison is 
being made between two separate acts of charity, either of separate persons or of the same person at differ¬ 
ent times, both of which proceed from love for God, but in one the proximate object is a neighbor and in the 
other the proximate object is God immediately. Thomas's point is that an act of love directed toward one's 
neighbor can well exceed, in goodness and merit, an act of love for God alone, but solely because the former 
proceeds out of a greater love for God than the latter. So, in the end, we are still comparing loves for God. 
Thomas's final remark is a way of saying that, strictly speaking, you cannot compare love of neighbor over 
against love of God, since the latter always includes (some degree of) the former, and vice versa. 

406. The principle that charity is the root of meriting is invoked in a very large number of contexts, of 
which those mentioned in note c on p. 257 are some of the more notable. For a comprehensive treatment of 
Aquinas's teaching on merit, see Wawrykow, God's Grace and Human Action. 

407. Recall the key distinction between two unions: the interior union of affections or wills, which is love 
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essentially; the personal union of presence, which is love's supreme effect and goal. The one who loves God 
by God's gift of charity is already conformed to the beloved in affection. From this affective union the lover 
"earns" the real union—having been made worthy of it precisely by the gift of affective union and the ac¬ 
tions that flow from it. The unio secundum rem follows as if naturally upon the unio secundum affectum. See the 
discussion of affectus in the Introduction (p. xxviii). 

408. In fact, the grace that makes the soul pleasing to God ( gratia gratum faciens) and the virtue of char¬ 
ity are always infused together. One way of expressing this connection is to say that charity can never exist 
in an unformed state (cf. In III Sent. d. 27, q. 2, a. 4, qa. 4); another way is to say that grace, as perfecting the 
essence of the soul, is the point of origin for all the supernatural virtues, of which charity is the crown and 
binding force (cf. In II Sent. d. 26, a. 4, of which the reply to the fifth objection is translated above, in web- 
note 285). 

409. This succinct observation is fully explained at In II Sent. d. 40, a. 5 (Mandonnet, 1025-26): "Now an 
act is capable of moral goodness insofar as it is human; but an act is human insofar as it is in some measure 
produced by reason. This happens only in those acts that are commanded by the will, which follows the de¬ 
liberation of reason. Acts that follow the apprehension of a sudden imagination (such as the stroking of a 
beard and that kind of thing) will in this way [i.e., morally] be called indifferent. But none of those acts that 
follow a deliberate will can be indifferent; they will necessarily be either good or bad with political [civili\ 
goodness or badness. Yet an act perfect with political goodness is not capable of the efficacy of meriting ex¬ 
cept in a man who has grace; and therefore in one who lacks grace it is indifferent with respect to merit or 
demerit, whereas in one who has grace it must be either meritorious or demeritorious—for as a bad act will 
be demeritorious, so a good act will be meritorious. For since charity commands all the virtues as the will 
commands all the powers, [it follows that in one who has charity] whatever is ordered to the end of any vir¬ 
tue must be ordered to the end of charity; and since every good act is ordered to the end of some virtue, it 
will remain ordered to the end of charity, and so will be meritorious; and thus to eat and to drink, keeping 
the measure of temperance, and to play for recreation, keeping the appropriate measure (namely that of eu- 
trapelia, which holds to the mean in playing, as is said in Ethics II), will be meritorious in him who has char¬ 
ity, by which virtue he has placed God as the last end of his life." Cf. ibid., ad 3 (translated in webnote 147); 
In Ill Sent. d. 18, a. 5 (translated in webnote 281). 

410. The simple fact of a work's being difficult to perform does not, of itself, increase one's adherence to 
the ultimate end, but if one braves difficulties for the love of God, the suffering this entails, depending on its 
quantity, can satisfy for some or all of the debt of punishment one owes on account of sins. In this way the 
quality of difficulty can contribute to removing obstacles to meriting and so clear the path for works of high¬ 
er merit. But Thomas also says that increased difficulty in the work itself can make a work more meritorious: 
cf. In III Sent. d. 24, a. 3, qa. 3 (translated in webnote 399). 

411. Indeed, such facility or ease (facilitas) increases merit by giving freer rein to virtuous activity. Cf. In 
III Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4 (Moos, 700, §30): "As is said in Metaphysics II, difficulty can be from us or from 
things; and the same applies to ease. Therefore the kind of ease that is due to actions themselves being of no 
great weight, diminishes, as far as that goes, the ratio of merit, whereas the ease that is from the agent's read¬ 
iness [to act] does not diminish merit (with respect to the essential reward), but increases it; for to the extent 
that one does something with greater charity, so much the more easily does one endure [difficulties or ob¬ 
stacles], and the more one merits. And likewise, to the extent that one acts with greater delight on account 
of the habit of virtue, one's act is more delightful and more meritorious." 

412. The argument is this (and the fallacy is hard to hide): Charity merits eternal life. Whatever is merit¬ 
ed must be given. Therefore even if someone who has charity loses it, he must recover it before he dies, oth¬ 
erwise he could not rightly be given the eternal life owed to him. So, anyone who has had charity at some 
time will surely have it at the time of death. 

413. In other words, as long as charity still exists, there cannot already be a sin that has expelled it. But 
if this is true, the only sin that could do so would be a sin yet to come, but as this is a mere possibility, char¬ 
ity remains unaffected. 

414. This argument concerns effects proceeding from causes. For example, a stone is indifferent as to mo¬ 
tion left or right, and therefore does not just move left or right; a person or something else has to move it 
that way. Much less does a stone move up, since it has an inclination downwards. Thus even an indifferent 
man would not do evil; much less would (or could) a man inclined by charity to good do evil. (The example 
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of the stone manifests the flaw in the argument: some motion or effect can proceed from the stone, not inso¬ 
far as it is indifferent or for the lesser part, but due to some other cause.) 

415. For St. Thomas, no creature, as such, could ever be naturally confirmed in good (cf. De ueritate, q. 
24, a. 7). The wills of the blessed in heaven are confirmed in good in such a way that they are unable to sin, 
that is, to fall away from God and their own superabundant perfection (ibid., a. 8); and wayfarers can, in a 
certain sense, be confirmed in good, inasmuch as they can be preserved from sinning by a gift of grace (ibid., 
a. 9; In II Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 1). Christ when on earth was impeccable because his human mind was already 
united perfectly to God in the beatific vision; the Blessed Virgin was impeccable due to a sublime gift of grace 
that befitted her role (cf. In III Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 2, qa. 3, ad 2). In the blessed, confirmation in good does not 
remove the power of choosing this or that particular good in relation to the summum bonum, God (cf. ST III, 
q. 18, a. 4, ad 3). 

416. Preoccupation or fascination with the particular good "sucks dry," as it were, the universal knowl¬ 
edge so that it becomes, practically speaking, a non-influence. The image is one of a particular drawing all 
attention to itself, leaving the intellectual knowledge "high and dry." 

417. A fine analysis of the universal/particular disjunct, using the same example, may be found at In II 
Sent. d. 24, q. 3, a. 3, on whether there can be sin in ratione, i.e., in the power of reason or in its use. 

418. In place of the passage beginning "Now the Philosopher" and ending "since charity loves God," the 
autograph manuscript contains an earlier draft worth translating here (cf. Gils, "Textes inedits," 615-16): 
"Now the solution of the proof is the one that the Philosopher gives there. For just as knowledge [scien- 
tia ] is about something other than what the activity of sin is about, because knowledge is about universals 
whereas activity is about particulars, so too the proper object of charity is the unchangeable good, whereas 
the object of sin is a changeable good. Now, it is in the following way that knowledge is conquered in a man 
by sin: the affection for something pleasurable to sensation (such as sexual indulgence [luxuria] or similar 
things that are connatural to us) surges up—accordingly, that thing looks good to him—and encounters no 
resisting knowledge either because he is not making use of the knowledge he has, or because his consider¬ 
ation of it remains at the universal, speculative level. And that he is thus conquered is not from a defect in 
the knowledge, but from a defect in the one who has the knowledge, insofar as he does not make use of the 
knowledge to the extent that he is able to do so. And since the universal ratio is not applied to the particu¬ 
lar matter at hand [ad particulare opus], it follows that in the particular, no other ratio of good is available to 
him except the one produced by the affection of concupiscence. And on account of this ratio, according to 
that which he finds of the ratio of the good, he makes his choice and goes astray in choosing; and this is the 
kind of ignorance that characterizes every bad man. In a similar way, too, since charity loves God more ve¬ 
hemently ..." 

419. It is obvious that Thomas is speaking here of grave or mortal sin, not of venial sin. Only the former 
aims at an end in a way that is incompatible with aiming at God as end, whereas the latter does not touch 
this relationship, as Thomas has already explained: see In I Sent. (Paris version) d. 17, q. 2, a. 5 (at p. 51); In I 
Sent. (Lectura romana) d. 17, q. 2, a. 4 (at p. 75). 

420. That is, light actualizes the transparent medium in such a way that the moment the light source is 
blocked, the medium ceases to be lit up. Aristotle had defended the notion of light as an instantaneous ac¬ 
tuality of the medium, and for scholastics who held to Aristotelian physics this doctrine lent itself well to 
spiritual application, as when Thomas compares God's continual giving of esse to a creature to the radiation 
of light from the sun (ST I, q. 104, a. 1). Needless to say, the general principle remains true—nothing can re¬ 
main in being when separated from its essential cause—even if the example no longer serves as an adequate 
illustration. 

421. That any infused virtue is actually in the soul is due to the present action of God, its only source; by 
definition it has no human source. In this sense, it is not caused by the creature at all. In contrast, the virtu¬ 
ous habits we acquire by dint of our own efforts are more stable because their cause lies in the very use to 
which our powers have been put. Hence one unjust act cannot destroy a firm habit of justice, or one error 
destroy the habit of science, whereas a single act of disbelief or heresy is enough to lose faith. It is like closing 
the shutters: forthwith, the sunlight is blocked. 

422. For further discussion and examples, see Kwasniewski, "Modalities of Excess in Aquinas," 158-73. 

423. That which causes cupidity remains in the power of the soul, and hence, though actual cupidity be 
absent, yet its cause remains. Thus there is always, in the wayfaring state, the potential for cupidity to flare 
up again. Thomas goes on to say that charity is capable of preventing this from occurring. 
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424. The last phrase can be expanded: when there are two forms contrary to each other, such as hot and 
cold or antelope and lion (inasmuch as this implies non-antelope), as soon as the one is generated, the other 
is corrupted, at least to the extent that the same matter is in question. This proviso is added because acciden¬ 
tal change can be gradual, and so one part of a body can become hot through heating while another part is 
not yet affected by the spreading heat. It is obvious that, in substantial change, one form cannot coexist with 
another form in the same substance, since each wholly actualizes the matter of that substance. 

425. The principle of the many is not the principle of the few. The nature of a plant is the cause of its 
healthy growth. If there is a deformed plant, its deformity cannot be caused by the plant's nature, for this 
nature is the intrinsic cause of the healthy formation of the matter that is open to contraries; the deformity 
must be caused by a cause extrinsic to the nature, determining it to an outcome which is, by definition, for 
the lesser part. 

426. When Thomas writes that charity inclines "for the most part to what is good," he is not saying that 
sometimes, in rare instances, it inclines to the opposite or inclines not at all; rather, he means that by charity 
the person who possesses it is himself actively inclined to do good—but not at every moment, or by neces¬ 
sity, but by a tendency that exhibits itself in the larger part of his actions. If such a tendency could not be dis¬ 
cerned, or if the opposite began to be discerned, that, in itself, would be a probable sign of a lack of charity. 
Similarly, in this argument the inclination of sensible affection to the sensibly pleasant is a reference not to 
the bare nature of sense-appetite, which is good in itself and is appropriately inclined to sensible goods, but 
rather to the state of this appetite in the fallen human being, where the tendency to become fixed upon and 
satisfied with the goods of the outer man conflicts with acquiring the better goods of the inner man. 

427. Cf. Rev. 13:8, which is more explicit in making the identification: "[A]nd all who dwell on earth will 
worship it [the beast with ten horns and seven heads], every one whose name has not been written before 
the foundation of the world in the book of life of the Lamb that was slain" (RSV). 

428. Both the good and the wicked see Christ their judge in his humanity, i.e., they see his glorified body; 
but only the former see his divine nature in the beatific vision, which is their reward. Of this vision, the 
wicked are necessarily deprived. 

429. It should be noted that St. Thomas speaks in the singular both here and in the initial objection: the 
Old and New Testament. He considers the two as a single book with a single author and a single message, a 
book that makes eternal life known to man and leads him to attain it. However, at the same time, he is care¬ 
ful to point out that it is about salvation in general, not about the salvation of any particular person. Hence, 
while those who practice its commandments attain life, nothing in the book guarantees the attainment of this 
life. That is why it cannot be called the Book of Life simply speaking. 

430. That is, the grace that someone has lost by mortal sin, who is not predestined. The point is that a 
man's past grace no longer makes glory present to him as in a cause. This is true even of the predestined man 
who ultimately repents: it is his grace present at the hour of death that blossoms into glory, not any grace he 
might have had earlier but then lost. The parallel article in the ST (I, q. 24, a. 3) is clearer. 

431. Note that the metaphor of erasure applies only to those who first had grace and then lose it. A pagan 
who never believed or wanted to believe would not be erased, because he was never written into the book 
even secundum quid ("noted down"). 

432. Cf. 1 Cor. 1:4-8 (RSV): "I give thanks to God always for you because of the grace of God which was 
given you in Christ Jesus, that in every way you were enriched in him with all speech and all knowledge— 
even as the testimony to Christ was confirmed among you—so that you are not lacking in any spiritual gift, 
as you wait for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ; who will sustain you to the end, guiltless in the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

433. In a hypothetical state of pure nature, a man or an angel would love God above itself and all things 
(see In II Sent. d. 3, q. 4, at p. 81) and would be under no necessity to fall away into the sin of disordered self- 
love. That is, nature as such is well-ordered by its maker; disorder results only from an abuse of creaturely 
freedom. Hence, there is no temptation, however great, that this hypothetical man could not resist with his 
freedom, even if unaided by grace. All the more, therefore, can someone with grace resist any temptation 
whatsoever. 

434. This entire response presupposes the scenario of article 1 (especially ad 1), namely the free will freed 
by grace from the slavery of sin. The one about whom we are asking whether he can resist temptation is the 
one who is equipped by grace with the weapons to resist any onslaught. Thomas takes it for granted that one 
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who does not have grace and charity will find it exceedingly difficult to resist many temptations and impos¬ 
sible to resist all of them all the time. 

435. The idea seems to be that even if one experiences a greater difficulty, the essential task of resisting 
what opposes charity is well within the inherent power of charity, since charity has a quasi-infinite pow¬ 
er from the good to which it unites the soul. Thus, resisting any trial is not like a work that outstrips the 
strength of the agent, as lifting 100 pounds would be for a person whose maximum lifting strength is 50 
pounds. The power is sufficient for the work. 

436. This is not really a full response to the objection. Mortal sins are easier for charity to resist than ve¬ 
nial, because charity unites a person to the ultimate end but does not, of itself, regulate and rectify all our 
uses of creatures, though it can do so if well used, since it stirs up the desire for rightly ordering all desires. 

437. A Christian is constituted a spiritual priest by having the grace of charity. Hence, just as the Levitical 
priests lost something of their right to perform sacred works when they fell away, so too the Christian loses 
something of the fullness of his spiritual priesthood. This argument is flawed in part because of the essential 
difference between the priesthood of the Levites and the priesthood of Christ. 

438. The argument can be simplified: glory is merited by charity. Penance revives lost merit. If therefore 
the repentant sinner is to be duly rewarded, he must rise up from sin with at least as much charity as he had 
before sinning. 

439. A special sign of honor in heaven, bestowed upon martyrs, doctors, and virgins. A full treatment is 
given at In IV Sent. d. 49, q. 5. 

440. Meaning: the Apostle is not speaking of each and every sin in particular, such that where this or 
that sin abounded, grace must superabound, but rather of the situation of fallen human nature, where the 
sin that abounds in mankind is surpassed by the grace present in, and made available by, the Redeemer. The 
context in Romans is speaking of the contrast between the first Adam, in whom all have sinned, and the sec¬ 
ond or last Adam, Christ, in whom all are offered the opportunity to be made alive by a greater sharing in 
God's life than even Adam enjoyed before the fall. 

441. The comparison is between two falls: one that diminishes charity and one that leaves a man whol¬ 
ly bereft of grace. A man who falls into a lesser sin and rises more humbled, even should he lack the same 
measure of charity, may have thus been preserved from a fall into a worse sin (e.g., pride over his good 
works) from which he may never have arisen. 

442. The essential reward for merit is essential beatitude, which refers to the intensity of participation in 
the beatific vision. This intensity is determined by the habitual charity in which one dies. An accidental re¬ 
ward, which means a distinguishing mark of honor, may be obtained owing to certain acts performed or a 
state in which one has lived, e.g., virginity. Thus the widow who dies with more charity than a virgin occu¬ 
pies a higher place in heaven, but the virgin bears a sign of honor, an aureole, for her superior state. 

443. On this distinction in angelic knowledge, see ST I, q. 58, aa. 6-7; De ueritate, q. 8, aa. 16-17; Quodl. 
IX, q. 4, a. 2. 

444. Cf. Sir. 24:21 (RSV): "Those who eat me will hunger for more, and those who drink me will thirst 
for more." 

445. This is not an argument about the remaining of hope, as are the first two objections, but about the 
way it ceases. Faith is "emptied out" because the vision "fills" the eye of faith—faith and vision stand in the 
relation of dim to bright, obscure to clear, so that the vision of glory is fundamentally in continuity with 
faith—whereas the substance of hope, expectation for the good not yet had, is not "filled" in heaven but 
simply ceases to exist when the good is actually had. Thus, the way in which hope ceases is not by an "emp¬ 
tying out" of hope but by its simple cessation, since hope and possession are not in continuity but are con¬ 
trary (viz., object unpossessed/object possessed). 

446. The idea is that those who are hungry want to keep eating more, whereas those who are full turn 
away from more food with a kind of disgust. So, to convey that in heaven the appetite is never disgusted 
with abundance. Scripture speaks of a continual hunger. 

447. Namely, the subject underlying the change, be it prime matter in substantial change, or the sub¬ 
stance itself in accidental change. 

448. Thomas does not complete the statement, but he is saying that to be irrational is, as it were, consti¬ 
tutive of a donkey, such that if a donkey were made rational, it would not then be an especially clever don¬ 
key, but some other animal altogether. Of course, what makes the donkey positively itself is not any lack, but 
a specific difference unknown to us. 
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449. If it is obvious that faith, which is defined by its mode of obscurity, is banished in heaven by the clar¬ 
ity of vision, it is even more obvious that one cannot have numerically the same habit of hope when the 
good is actually possessed, since the very essence of hope is the order to that good as not had. 

450. In other words: in changes, the subject remains the same in number, but the form remains the same 
only in genus, as Thomas illustrated with the color example: in the change from white to black, the surface 
that receives the color remains the same, whereas the colors differ in species but agree in genus. 

451. The argument is that if Christ, as God, had willed it, it would come to be with the certainty of pre¬ 
destination; and that, since the wills of the saints are perfectly conformed to God's will and their prayers per¬ 
fectly acceptable to him, it seems that if they desired and prayed for the salvation of certain enemies, those 
enemies would therefore be marked as saved. 

452. As is often the case, the sed contra arguments go too far in the other direction. Thomas's response 
will, in a general way, indicate the flaws in these two arguments as well. 

453. Referring to the time prior to the conversion of Saul (the Apostle Paul), of whom it is written: "Saul 
laid waste the church, and entering house after house, he dragged off men and women and committed them 
to prison" (Acts 8:3); "Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the disciples of the Lord" (Acts 9:1); "I 
persecuted this Way to the death, binding and delivering to prison both men and women" (Acts 22:4). The 
conversion of Paul is narrated in Acts 9, and retold by Paul in Acts 22 and 26. 

454. The arguments in this sub-question seem to apply either exclusively or most of all to the saints. With 
some modifications, they could be applied to Christ. The reason is that Christ manifestly should love him¬ 
self more than he loves any other, since, as very God, he is infinitely worthy of love, and as man, he is in¬ 
conceivably more perfect than any other intellectual creature. However, one could still ask: In heaven, does 
Christ as man love an earthly relative of his who is less good more than he loves non-relatives who are bet¬ 
ter? 

455. The argument presupposes that the essential reward given to souls in heaven varies according to 
their varied habits of charity. Hence, the saint who died with greater charity has a greater share of God's 
goodness in heaven, and since the wills of all the saints are conformed to God's, they will that this saint 
should have that particular share, which may greatly exceed their own. Hence it seems that they must love 
this saint more than they love themselves, inasmuch as love is indicated by the greatness of the good willed 
for the one loved. 

456. The "other" here is, of course, not God, but a fellow Christian or member of the city of the blessed. 
God is never spoken of by St. Thomas as "other" simpliciter, because God is, in fact, more myself than I am, as 
the total origin and finality of all that I am. 

457. An important point for Thomas: it is not enough to say merely that God is the highest good simply, 
for it could be thought that he is the first principle of some order to which I do not belong, a good that just 
happens to be the highest, which may or may not be relevant to me. Rather, he must be my highest good— 
the principle of the order of goods to which I belong, the source from which I derive all the goodness I 
have—in order to be loved by me above all other things, including myself. The paradox is that if God were 
not "pertinent" to my own perfection, there would be no metaphysical basis in me for an ecstatic love of him 
above and beyond my private good. 

458. In one swift stroke, St. Thomas dissolves the objection that tries to make loving oneself contrary 
to loving God. If God the Creator has so shaped the will that it naturally seeks the good most proper to the 
wilier—and thus, naturally seeks the supreme good that alone satisfies the same will's tendency to the bo- 
num universale or bonum absolute —then when the will actually seeks what is truly good for itself, it is thereby 
fulfilling most perfectly the divine will, and hence loving God, since the love of friendship is constituted by 
a union of wills. If, on the contrary, one does not love what is best for oneself taken most properly (i.e., ac¬ 
cording to one's spiritual nature), but rather something good only from a relative point of view (i.e., accord¬ 
ing to one's sensitive nature), then this love should not be called "love of self," simply speaking, but deserves 
rather to be qualified as a disordered love of self. 

459. The question posed here is the subject of a detailed study by John Wippel, "Thomas Aquinas on the 
Separated Soul's Natural Knowledge," in Thomas Aquinas: Approaches to Truth, ed. James McEvoy and Michael 
Dunne (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2002), 114-40; the present article is analyzed on 118-20. 

460. Implicit in the premise is that the more spiritual a reality, the more claim it has to preservation in the 
afterlife. But faith does not remain, and faith is superior in spirituality to any human knowledge. Hence no 
human knowledge can remain. 
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461. The conclusion is reached almost too quickly; the objector takes it for granted that the reader appre¬ 
ciates the incongruity of saying that "turning to the phantasms" will occur in heaven prior to the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body (and with it, the brain that contains the organ of imagination by which the phantasms are 
produced). 

462. That is, we know things by relating, conjoining, separating, terms or statements. Such an approach 
fits well with our natural environment: we are intellectualized bodies that assemble the elements of knowl¬ 
edge from sensible contact with the world around us, and derive conclusions based on what can be gleaned 
from such materials, with the help of careful thought and discussion. In heaven, on the contrary, where 
there is an immediate vision of the Word (cf. objection 4), there is no need for collecting data, studying, or 
disputing. Hence, it would seem that knowledge compiled or gathered in that manner can have no place at 
all. 

463. If new knowledge is added to a soul, it can be regarded only as a perfection of its intellect. But to fur¬ 
nish a soul with perfections is to increase the soul's goodness and proximity to God; hence to do so can only 
be in function of rewarding. Therefore the knowledge of the damned cannot be increased in this way. 

464. The point being that, just as you need to have a red apple in front of your open eyes in order to see 
red (not just remember red, or imagine red, but actually see it), so too you need a phantasm present in order 
that the intellect may conceive the quiddity of a material singular. And there is no equivalent of or substitute 
for memory or imagination at this level; if the phantasm is lacking, intellection does not occur. 

465. The argument seems to be this: the first reason for the mode of our understanding is something un¬ 
changeable, because it involves the nature of the soul as such; whereas the second reason is changeable, in¬ 
asmuch as it specifies a changeable cause of the necessity of turning to phantasms, i.e., the soul as actually 
informing the body here and now. As Thomas goes on to say, if the soul ceases to inform the body, the limi¬ 
tations resulting from the body can no longer be an impediment to the actual consideration of already-pos¬ 
sessed knowledge. 

466. I take Thomas to be saying that, insofar as discursive reasoning attains certainty as its terminus, this 
motion is a thing of perfection (i.e., the motion is perfected in the certainty), but taken just in itself, as mo¬ 
tion (i.e., as imperfect act), it betrays rather the imperfection of a knower who attains certainty step by step 
and not all at once. In heaven, where the blessed know all at once, they retain the perfection of certainty 
without any need for the motion by which that certainty is naturally attained. 

467. Returning to his distinction between the two reasons for the human soul's mode of understanding, 
Thomas asserts that the post-resurrection soul will not be under any necessity of turning to the phantasms, for 
it will then suffer no restriction in its active power from the limitations of body. 

468. A confusion could arise from the fact that charity is love, and one can commit a sin by "love," as 
when a Hollywood hero pleads that "love made him do it." The response is that the latter love is not charity 
if it conflicts with charity's nature, namely a friendship with God such that one loves God more than any¬ 
thing else (and thus, wills what he wills, as expressed in the divine law). But charity can never be lost due to 
an act of true charity; rather, like strengthens like. 

469. "Confirmed in good" ( confirmatis) is a technical expression referring to those whose wills have been 
so ordered to the divine good that there is in them no possibility of falling away from God. This happens of 
itself in the beatific vision, since the will is then presented by the intellect with the object that uniquely and 
superabundantly fulfills its innate tendency toward the bonum universale-, there is simply nothing lovable that 
the soul then lacks and to which it could turn aside. In the wayfaring state, however, as long as God is not 
seen face to face, only a special grace, rarely given, can enable the will to be indefectibly ordered to the di¬ 
vine good in this manner. 

470. For St. Thomas, anger, desire, sorrow, or other passions are predicated of God metaphorically: since 
the works or deeds of God correspond to the results of such passions in men, we then attribute the names of 
the passions to him by way of this likeness of effect. God has no passions and no passibility, but in punishing 
the sinner he does the same thing that a man injured by an enemy and moved by anger to vengeance would 
do—indeed, he does it all the more justly and thoroughly because the factors that lead men to injustice and 
partiality are completely absent. Hence we give him this name ("God is angry") from the effect, without as¬ 
serting that it has passion for its cause. Cf., e.g., ST I, q. 13, a. 3, ad 1; q. 13, a. 6; q. 20, a. 1, ad 2; F. J. A. de 
Grijs, "Thomas Aquinas on Ira as a Divine Metaphor," in Tibi Soli Peccavi: Thomas Aquinas on Guilt and Forgive¬ 
ness (Leuven: Peeters, 1996), 19-46. 
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471. In the context, Aristotle is arguing that a man would not want his friend to become a god, though 
it sounds like an appealing prospect, because this would take the friend forever beyond the human sphere 
of life in which their amicable communicatio or conversatio finds its natural place. In other words, so great an 
exaltation of the friend would dissolve their friendship, which neither one would desire. The objection also 
plays upon Aristotle's observation in the same chapter that there is no possibility of friendship between man 
and God because the distance between their natures is too great. 

472. In other words, if it is God's love that moves him, as it were, to produce offspring, then these off¬ 
spring exist precisely due to that divine love, and hence the conclusion is reached: they exist because he 
loves them into being. 

473. The first scenario depicts the imperfect, dependent lover in a position of neediness vis-a-vis the be¬ 
loved, who is full of riches to bestow on him; the second scenario depicts the perfect lover in a position of 
largesse vis-a-vis the beloved, who stands to benefit from his gifts. More briefly, the first is "need-love" and 
the second "gift-love." As Thomas sees it, the creature's love, even at its most perfect, will always be funda¬ 
mentally of the former type, since all that the creature has is a gift from the goodness of God; whereas the 
Creator's love, even at its most condescending, will always be fundamentally of the latter type, since there is 
no perfection he could lack, nor any he will lose, no matter how abundant the giving is. But it may be added 
that the more a creature is perfect in goodness, the more perfectly it will be able to imitate the divine gener¬ 
osity by becoming (in him and under him) a source of perfection for others. 

474. Thomas interprets the extasis of God's love for creatures to be metaphorical. God "suffers ecstasy" or 
"stands outside himself" in the sense that when he brings creatures into being and leads them to their perfec¬ 
tion, he is lavishing good upon them (in the words of Dionysius in the same place) "through the abundance 
of his loving goodness, providing for all beings" for their sakes, that they might be perfect. Since he is alto¬ 
gether perfect, he does not gain from the outgoing, but only benefits the recipients of his gifts; for this rea¬ 
son he is "maximally generous" and in no way needy (cf. ST I, q. 44, a. 4, esp. ad 1; SCG I, ch. 93), remaining 
ever the same and not, in a literal sense, "going out of" or "standing outside" himself. Yet this makes him all 
the more deserving of the description as regards the effects of ecstatic love, which are his effects above all. See 
Kwasniewski, "Ecstasy in Aquinas's Sentences," 77-86. 

475. Thomas presumably means that the agent intellect, being itself a participation in the divine light that 
is the source of all intelligibility, is capable of rendering intelligible that which is only potentially so (namely, 
the form of a material thing, immersed in particularity), and in this way, in the process of making actual the 
possible intellect, "places its own form" upon the object understood. 

476. Faith, since it implies the defect of not-seeing God and of understanding the truth enigmatically, 
cannot be in God, who not only sees himself but perfectly comprehends himself; yet that reality about which 
and from which faith exists, namely the divine truth, is faith's exemplar in God. Here the exemplar is es¬ 
sentially higher than the thing patterned after it. Wisdom, on the other hand, since its notion implies no de¬ 
fect whatsoever, can be said to be in God according to the same notion we have of wisdom in rational crea¬ 
tures, although the manner of its existence in him surpasses anything we experience or understand in this 
life. Thus God exemplifies temperance or faith not by being temperate or believing, but rather by "virtues" 
essentially higher than these; whereas he exemplifies wisdom or charity by being wise and loving. A good 
discussion of how the four cardinal virtues can be said to be exemplified by the divine mind is found at ST 
I-II, q. 61, a. 5. 

477. Charity is predicated of God above, or by priority to, other virtues because it enjoys a better title to 
being predicated of him than they do, whether they are said rightly of him but less primordially (as "merci¬ 
ful," which presupposes "loving"), or because they are said metaphorically (as "temperate" or "faithful"). 

478. Thomas seems to be saying that one may speak of God exercising a "love of concupiscence" for 
something provided one does not mean that God is anxious to acquire an absent good for himself, but rath¬ 
er, that he is serenely willing a certain good for a creature that lacks it or needs it. 

479. The evil due to which the wicked are condemned—the sins of which they are guilty—does not have 
God as its cause. In order for God to be truly a hater of such souls, he would have to be the reason why they 
lose beatitude, which he is not and cannot be. He is said to hate in them those privations by which they are 
unlike himself and therefore less than fully themselves. 

480. Presupposed to this argument is the full treatment of time-related predications given in the com¬ 
mentary on Distinction 30 of Book I. Briefly put, a name is said of God ex tempore if the meaning of the name 
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involves something that is only true once creatures actually exist in their own right. Thus, whereas God 
is good, wise, all-powerful, and so on whether or not there are creatures, he is "Creator" and "Lord" only 
when there are creatures who are his subjects, and he is "Savior" only when there are beings in need of sal¬ 
vation. 

481. That is, in the active power of the agent, which need not go forth into act. 

482. This argument requires more if it is to be a complete answer, since God is not a soul, and there is no 
distinction in him between activity and habit. It might simply be said that God has it in his power as intel¬ 
lectual being to conceive good things and to love the goods thus conceived, quite apart from the actual cre¬ 
ation of them. 

483. This argument is a bit odd, given what has just been established in the preceding article (esp. obj. 4 
and ad 4); it seems the objector has been daydreaming. 

484. If, that is, we are speaking of an act that is an imperfect actuality, or motion, which has different 
parts. The act of my running from my house to the grocery store can be more intense at the beginning and 
more remiss at the end, because this motion from term to term has (potentially infinite) diverse parts. Dur¬ 
ing its course the mobile can speed up or slow down. 

485. Thomas simply writes bonum, but the point is that one must take into account not merely God's idea 
of the creature (when, as divine idea, it has no proper being or goodness of its own but is identical to God 
himself and is thus infinitely good), but also the now-created creature as really existing in the world with 
its own goodness—and this created goodness, no less than a thing's created existence, is willed by God. As 
willed, it is an expression of his love. 

486. The two sed contra arguments are included because each fails to grant the limited sense in which God 
loves the temporarily just man more than the sinner with a better future—namely, that to the just man, be¬ 
fore his fall from grace, he wills a certain good that is clearly better than what he allows to the sinner before 
the latter's conversion. 

487. That is, since they have a greater dignity, which is a good willed to them by God. 

488. In this verse from Hebrews, "took hold of" means "assumed the nature of." See St. Thomas's com¬ 
mentary on the verse: Super Hebr. 2, lec. 4, nn. 147-149 ( Super Epistolas S. Pauli lectura, 2:369). Modern 
translations render the verse more loosely: "For surely it is not with angels that he is concerned but with the 
descendents of Abraham" (RSV). 

489. If good angels are members of Christ but men are more completely members of Christ because they 
conform to him in more ways, and if God loves more those who are members of Christ, it seems to follow 
that he loves men more—at least men who are actually united to Christ by charity. 

490. Thomas says that the angels were established "as if" in glory, because in the first moment of their 
creation they were granted sanctifying grace, which is the seed of glory, and they had to perform but a sin¬ 
gle act of charity in order to merit supernatural beatitude. So close were they to their ultimate beatitude that 
it was as if God had created them blessed. However, the fact that some angels fell away indicates that they 
were not simply made blessed at the moment of their creation, apart from a free act on their part. See In II 
Sent. d. 4, a. 1 & a. 3. 

491. See Thomas's remarks at In II Sent. d. 9, a. 8 (Mandonnet, 249): "[A] 11 the elect are taken up into the 
orders of the angels, some to the higher, some to the lower, some to the ones in between, according to the 
diversity of their merits; but the Blessed Virgin Mary is above them all. But whether as many men are taken 
up [into the orders] as the number of angels that fell, or as many as stood firm, or as many as there were of 
either, or more or less—he [alone] knows to whom alone belongs knowledge of the number of the elect that 
shall have been stationed in heavenly bliss." Also, In II Sent. d. 11, q. 1, a. 3, ad 6 (Mandonnet, 276): "Christ 
did not have a guardian angel, not only because his soul was superior to all angels [and was] illuminated im¬ 
mediately by the Word united to itself, but also because he was a true comprehensor [of the divine essence]; 
hence his good could be neither impeded nor furthered." Cf. In III Sent. d. 14, a. 1, qa. 2, ad 1 (Moos, 437, 
§41): "Now, Christ's soul is superior to the angels, not on account of the soul's very nature, for if that were 
so, then any soul would be superior to any angel; just as neither is it on account of the nature of body as 
such that his body is nobler than our souls; but these things are on account of the [hypostatic] union. Hence 
all things that are superadded by God to Christ's soul and to the angels are more eminent in Christ's soul 
than in the angels." 

492. Early Thomists discerned some tension between the Scriptum and the Summa on this point: "Again, 
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in the same place [In II Sent. d. 28], in the following article [a. 3], in pede, he says that a man with the habit 
of grace infused into him can fulfill all the precepts of the law with regard to the substance of the work, al¬ 
though not with respect to the manner of acting, namely from charity. In the Prima Secundae, q. 109, a. 4, 
in pede, he says the contrary [is so] in the state of corrupt nature" (Gauthier, "Les 'Articuli in quibus frater 
Thomas melius in Summa quam in Scriptis'," p. 306, no. 17). 

493. The argument: (1) To make an act of charity is included in the commandment. (2) The mode of 
charity in the commandments is included in the act of charity, which informs them with their mode. (3) 
Therefore the mode of acting charitably is included in the commandment. 

494. Since the Apostle speaks in the imperative mood, his statement expresses not merely a recommen¬ 
dation or an ideal but a command. 

495. According to this opinion, the commandment to honor one's parents includes that it be done from 
charity, but one is not commanded to do the impossible, because one is not always under a necessity of hon¬ 
oring one's parents, and so, at least for the times when one need not give this honor, one can lack chari¬ 
ty and yet be commanded to nothing impossible. However, inasmuch as one must at certain times give this 
honor, at those times, at least, one would (according to this theory) have to have charity. But it is taken for 
evident that one can give the required honor to parents, even apart from personally having charity. So this 
theory is rejected. 

496. This is one of several texts in which Aquinas distances himself from the view, sometimes attributed 
to Augustine, that any act of a man who lacks charity is a sin, regardless of what it is, since an act that does 
not proceed from charity is disordered with respect to the final end. Thomas more accurately assumes that 
certain kinds of acts, viewed abstractly, are good (examples would include obedience to lawful authority, 
honor for parents or teachers, a chaste or a brave ordering of passions, justice with respect to repayment of 
debts), even if such acts concretely fail to proceed from the habit of charity. It is taken for granted here that 
there are many kinds of acts that are good just because of what they are, having no admixture of evil. 

497. Here Aquinas rejects a position at the opposite extreme, where the act specified by a commandment 
has simply nothing to do with charity, so that even without charity one could fulfill the entire law simply by 
doing the various works specified. So it is clear that St. Thomas wishes to uphold some connection between 
commandments and charity, but in such a way that the latter is neither of the substance of, nor merely ac¬ 
cidental to, the former. 

498. The distinction is between doing what one is bound to do according to the "letter" of the command¬ 
ment, and doing the same thing in such a way that one obeys also the "spirit" of the commandment—that is, 
one obeys the commandment out of a willing obedience to the lawgiver and so expresses the union of one's 
will to his will. This is another name for love, and acting in this way obtains the fruit of the commandment, 
namely eternal life. 

499. Law includes the punitive coercion of persons to the extent that they are able to obey certain pre¬ 
scriptions and culpably fail to do so. Strictly from the viewpoint of a "code of law," the only thing a person 
can be ordered to do, or punished for not doing, is some particular act or work that is within his power. The 
lawgiver ultimately wants the subject to do the right thing well, i.e., in such a way that the subject will be¬ 
come the kind of person who, of himself, does and desires to do that which a good law externally requires 
of him. Nevertheless, by means of a particular law he does not require this interior rightness, but only that a 
certain thing be done. Hence, the force of that law to bind the subject extends to this alone, even if the law¬ 
giver's intention goes further. 

500. Example: if a person in a state of mortal sin were to give alms to the poor on account of Christ's 
commandment to help the poor, or to attend Mass with the intention of rightfully honoring God, these acts, 
in terms of their own species, would be good and even ordered to God as to their "due end," infinem debitum. 
But this would not make them acts that are pleasing to God and meritorious of eternal life, for the simple 
reason that only charity—friendship with God, a union of the wills of lover and beloved—is capable of form¬ 
ing, eliciting, and guiding acts of that description. 


WEBNOTES FOR BOOK IV 

501. In the ST parallel (I-II, q. 2, aa. 1-5) St. Thomas considers riches, honors, fame or glory, power, and 
bodily goods in general as separate targets of inquiry, whereas in the Scriptum they are treated together. One 
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further difference in approach is that in the ST the strategy is to prove, on the one hand, that only in God, 
the uncreated good, does man's beatitude consist (q. 2), and on the other hand, that man's own attainment of 
this beatitude is a created activity, one of the speculative intellect (q. 3). Here Thomas's first move is to locate 
beatitude in some good(s) of the soul rather than of the body (qa. 1), and then to focus on which power of 
the soul has this good (qaa. 2-3). However, it is obvious already in qa. 2 that Aquinas posits the source and ob¬ 
ject of beatitude to be God himself, a concern that moves to the foreground in a. 2, qa. 1. 

502. Anything that is naturally desired but not by all (for example, to enjoy the pleasures of the table—a 
desire that is natural but not necessarily universal) or, if possible, anything desired by all but not naturally 
(e.g., in a globalized world it may come to the point that every man desires to own an expensive automobile, 
but this is an artificially induced desire), could not be the ultimate end; but the fact that something is both 
naturally and universally desired is the sign that it is the ultimate end. 

503. Implied: And this assertion is false, because it pertains to human nature as such that a man should 
seek the good that is better for him simply, i.e., according to the superior part of his nature, whereas it per¬ 
tains only to the immaturity of a given individual that he should mistakenly seek the goods of the inferior 
part as if they were the best for him. 

504. For Thomas's conception of "knowing" as, at its height, a matter of "immediate togetherness" and 
"intimate presence," see Pieper, Happiness and Contemplation, 70 et passim. 

505. The practical intellect stands to its object as a maker or producer to a certain work to be done. By 
the practical intellect I ask myself, "How will I attain such-and-such a goal?" The process that leads to the in¬ 
tended end is therefore something I seek to bring about, to bring into being. If the object of the practical in¬ 
tellect were my ultimate end, that would make me the source of my own beatitude; indeed, it would mean 
that I am perfectly fulfilled by something that is less than, and dependent on, my thought process, which is 
obviously absurd. 

506. Though the good envisaged by practical intellect has a greater extension (a single leader can pro¬ 
cure the good of many), this good, being always some executable good of the practical order and standing 
to man as effect to cause, will always be inferior to the sovereign end, God, who is attained in himself only 
by the speculative intellect, for the reasons given in the response. Hence, just as God is immeasurably great¬ 
er than the universe as a whole and in any of its parts, so for a single intellect to attain God is immeasurably 
greater than all practical goods put together. The point of the response is not, of course, to say that the good 
of the many in the practical order deserves to be neglected in favor of contemplation, or that there is no re¬ 
lationship between them. On the contrary, love for God himself leads, of necessity, to a desire to spread that 
knowledge to one's neighbors, so that they, too, may be perfected in this contemplation. 

507. That is, the perpetuity required for human happiness is merely to live a long and "happy" life rath¬ 
er than to die young, in an accident or war or by disease. In this sense, the man who lived to a ripe old age 
would exhibit the "perpetuity" possible to man. 

508. Man's ultimate end is so lofty, being essentially above all natural powers, that it surpasses a brute 
animal's end even more than human (rational) life surpasses brute (irrational) life. 

509. The full context: "For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. If it is to be life in the flesh, that 
means fruitful labor for me. Yet which I shall choose I cannot tell. I am hard pressed between the two. My 
desire is to depart and be with Christ, for that is far better. But to remain in the flesh is more necessary on 
your account" (Phil. 1:21-24). 

510. Thomas is careful not to say "It is the same to love God and to love the perfection that arises in us 
from union with God"; his point is precisely about the structure of desire or concupiscence, which has to do 
with being perfected by union with the source of some nature's good. Wine, as such, is good for man only 
when it produces a desirable effect in man; otherwise it may be good in some other respect, but not precise¬ 
ly as wine. (If a fine wine is bought as an investment, it can remain a good investment only for as long as it 
retains its fine character. If it turns to vinegar, it ceases to have value.) Similarly, from the perspective of the 
creature's neediness, to love God means to be perfected by union with God; to want God is to want to be hap¬ 
py with God. But there is also the perspective of God's intrinsic goodness and hence lovableness, to which 
charity, as friendship, inclines the lover, such that a man is empowered to love God simply because of who 
and what he is, not because of what accrues to the lover from union with him. 

511. The example of light with (what was thought to be) its instantaneous speed no longer works, but 
the point is clear: if an activity has to do with a goal of motion rather than motion as such, then the activity is 
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not, precisely in that respect, subject to time. Thus, the working-out of a mathematical problem is measured 
by time since there are various operations being performed, but the answer is a simple whole that comes to 
be in an instant. One sees a popular parallel in the styling of a sudden idea—especially a powerful or pro¬ 
found one—as an "illumination," something that "dawned on" someone. 

512. In other words, "kingdom" refers to all the blessed gathered together in union with the end, while 
"beatitude" refers to the activity of each of the blessed as united to the end; yet the kingdom is what it is be¬ 
cause all of its members are blessed together. Hence there is no essential difference in the reality to which 
they point. It is important not to misread this line as if Thomas were equating the common good of the 
whole and the private good of any part. 

513. The common notion of beatitude is at such a level of generality that it does not include specific in¬ 
formation about the content, the specific notion, of beatitude. So, the common notion is familiar to all, since 
all want the "perfect good," but the specific notion is familiar only to those to whom it has been revealed. 
(See webnote 246 for the text in Super Psalmos where Thomas says that none of the philosophers grasped the 
essence of beatitude.) To say that it is per accidens that beatitude is a matter of virtue or of seeing God could 
easily be misunderstood. The argument is that for one who is not already blessed (in heaven) and therefore 
knows with certainty where true beatitude is found, the concept of "having all good" or "having the high¬ 
est good" is necessarily vague, as universals are to human beings not yet perfect in knowledge, and has to 
be filled out with a further identification of what, specifically, "all good" or "highest good" involves. In this 
sense, the content given is per accidens to the generic idea. In another and stricter sense, of course, beatitude 
is found primum etperse in the contemplation of God. 

514. That is, appetite for beatitude is motion of the will toward the ultimate end. 

515. The context: "For while we are still in this tent, we sigh with anxiety; not that we would be un¬ 
clothed, but that we would be further clothed, so that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life. He who 
has prepared us for this very thing is God, who has given us the Spirit as a guarantee" (2 Cor. 5:4-5, RSV). 

516. More precisely, something that is good in itself, in contrast to merely being useful. 

517. This phrase "after death" means either "after the final victory over death, expressed in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body," or "after the wicked have been condemned to their second death." 

518. The latter sense of ultimate might be better expressed by the word "utmost." So, for all the blessed, 
the vision of God is their ultimate end; but some of the blessed have this vision to the utmost degree granted 
to rational creatures, while others have it to a lesser degree, in proportion to the visionary's readiness or ca¬ 
pacity for the light of glory. 
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